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not entirely harmonious, and it seems possible that much of the apparent 
disagreement may be due to the difierenoes in the experimental conditions 
which have been used. In recent work on aquatic plants, bicarbonate solutions 
have been freely utilised as method of supplying carbon dioxide, instead of the 
carbon dioxide solutions of earlier workers. For these methods to be directly 
comparable with one another it must be assumed that only carbon dimtide 
present in the free form is assimilable by the plant, and that HGOg ions and 
undissociated salts (NaHCOj, etc.) are not available. This assumption has been 
supported by Nathansohn, 1907 (13), Benecke, 1921 (8), and Wilmott, 1921 (2SJ, 
but opposed by Angelstein, 1911 (1), Osterhout and Haas, 1918 (14), anl 
Uuttner, 1921 (16). 

The present paper records an attempt to reinvestigate this problem by means 
of a method which allows direct comparisons to be made between these two 
types of solution. Each solution has been investigated over a range of con> 
centrations, and using varying intensities of light. Attention has also been 
given to the rate of flow of the solutions over the assimilating plant. In this 
way a collection of assimilation values under precisely defined conditions has 
been built up, which helps a closer understuiding of the interaction of 
factors in this process, asod enables us to get a clearer picture of the essential 
diflerences between carbon dioxide and bicarbonate solutions as media for 
assimilation. 

Widely contrasted methods used in the past are those of Blackman and Smith 
(6) and Harder (10). The former used solutions of carbon dioxide flowing con¬ 
tinuously over the plant from a reservoir, while the latter used small volumes of 
bicarbonate solutions which remained at rest. The relations of assimilation 
to varying concentrations of the solutions recorded by these two methods 
appeared to have little in common. The method of Harder, 1921 (10), is simple 
and easily copied, and some preliminary experiments done at the outset of this 
investigation showed that his results were readily repeatable. This being 
established, it was proposed to devise an apparatus that would permit closer 
investigation of the Harder type of curves. 

Several systems were considered and experimented with in a preliminary 
manner, but the only principle which offered any considerable prospect of 
success was that used by Blackman and Smith in 1911 (6), which allowed a 
continuous current of solution to be passed over the plant material. While 
the maintenanoe of approximately constant gas concentrations was secured by 
their method, the modifications required for this special research, in which m^gen 
production and not carbon dioxide consumption was to be measured, developed 
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virtually a uew apparatuB and luraotioe. Some deaoription is, therefore, 
neceeaaiy. 

Aa finally constituted the apparatus consisj^d of three principal parts: (a) 
a plant chamber, (6) a reservoir supplying the inflowing solution, and (o) a 
reoeiver which collected the outflow for analysis. 

(a) The Plant Chamber. 

In the initial experiments the original chamber described and used by Black¬ 
man and Smith was utilised. This, however, was found to be unsatisfaetory 
for the present purpose, as the wax with which it had to be lined absorbed a 
measurable quantity of oxygen during the experiment. A chamber, entirely 
of glass, was therefore constructed, and contact of the solution with rubber 
was reduced to a minimum throughout the apparatus. 

The new chamber was designed as follows: A flat-sided glass flask, about 
14 X 6 X 2 oms. was fitted with an inlet tube of medium bore, which reached 
to the far end. The tip of the tube was sealed off, and four small lateral holes 
of equal sise were pierced near the tip. At the stopper end the tube was sealed 
into a short tube of wider bore, which had an outlet on its upper side. The wide 
tube fitted into the neck of the chamber by a rubber stopper, the narrow surface 
of which, in contact with the solution, was coated with a thin film of high- 
melting-point paraffin wax. The figure (fig. 1, p. 5, G) shows how the inlet 
and outlet tubes were arranged for convenient connection with the other parts 
of the apparatus. 

By tests with a slow flow of tinted water into the colourless water of the 
chamber, it could be demonstrated that the incoming solution displaces the latter 
in a smooth, steady flow from base to neck of the chamber. Constant con¬ 
ditions of temperature were obtained by immersing the chamber in a thermostat 
with a toluol regulator, which normally maintained the temperature constant 
within 0*1° G. Light was supplied by incandescent electric lamps, one of 
1600 o.p. and another of SOU c.p. The intensity was regulated by sliding them 
up or down a tall stand, and was measured by means of a Moll thermopile, en¬ 
closed in a glass jar and immersed beside the plant chamber. Between the lamp 
and the thermostat tank a glass-bottomed dish was supported, and a current 
of cold water passed through it to cut off the heat given out by the lamp. The 
levd of the water in the bath was kept constant by an automatic siphon, so that 
its absorption of radiation should not fluctuate. 
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(6) The Reservoir of Inflowing Seivtion. 

It was a great gain to have duplicate reservoirs of solution, arranged so that 
either could be drawn upon by simply turning a tap (fig. 1, e). Each reservoir 
consisted of an inverted bell jar (fig. 1, B and C), fitted below with a rubber cork 
pierced for three tubes, one conuected through the three-way tap (e) with the 
other parts of the appciratus, one for a supply tube (fig. 1, a) for filling the 
reservoirs, and the third for drawing ofE samples for analysis (fig. 1, b and c). 
The upper end of the bell-jar had a ground edge and was dosed by a glass plate 
and a vaseline joint. The plate had a cork, fitted with inlet and outlet tubes 
through which a current of gas from a pressure cylinder could be kept flowing, 
when desired. When carbon dioxide-free water was put into the reservoir, 
a soda-lime tube was attached, so that air, freed from the gas, could be sucked 
in by the fall of the hquid level as the solution was used up. In most cases it 
w'as not found practicable to ensure a strict equilibrium between the dissolved 
gases in the experimental solutions and the atmosphere above them in the 
reservoirs. In some cases this was due to the smaHness of the amount of dis¬ 
solved carbon dioxide used. When the water was actually carbon dioxide 
free, or in equilibrium with the atmospheric concentration, no difficulty arose on 
this account, but oven then the oxygen concentration, which could not be uso^ 
at “ air equilibrium,” introduced a further complication.* To reduce loss or 
gain of these significant gases by diffusion across the interphase surface, a 
paraffin-wax float was made to fit inside each reservoir. These floats rested on 
the solution and rose and fell with its surface, reilucing the contact of air and 
liquid to a small rmg round their edges, as the reservoirs had been selected for 
their true cylindrical form 

Trial experiments with the final form of the apparatus showed that adequate 
protection had been attained against extraneous diffusion changes. Direct 
titration of the oxygen content of solutions standing in the reservoirs showed no 
drift with time, and prolonged series of constant assimilation results indicated 
that the carbon dioxide content also kept constant. 

After leaving the reservoir on its way to the chamber the solution was passed 
throngh a U-tube (fig. 1, E), designed to maintain a constant rate of flow. The 
farther arm of this was wide, and opened at the top into a small inverted cup 
with a narrow opening above and on overflow tube passing through the rubber 
cork forming its bottom. About 6 inches below the open end of the U-tube a 

* Nitrogen equilibria were not considered important, except that experience showed 
that if the nitrogen content of the watSr were allowed to get too high, free babbka were 
formed in the apparatus, which would carry off some oxygen and carbon dioxide with them. 
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narrow side tube was fitted, which led to tiie plant chamber through a length 
offcapillary ^fig. 1, F). The three-way tap controlling the liquid supply was 



Flo. 1.—The AuimiUtion Apparatoa (tor lettering see text). 


turned on just sufficiently to cause the solution to overflow slowly at the open 
end o! the U-tube and so pass away through the waste tube to a flask. This 
arrangement ensured a constant head of water, independent of the falling levd 
in the reservoir, and only needed occasional adjustment of tap e for economical 

working. 
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(e) The Recnver of the (hUflowing Solution. 

The solution supplied by the reservoirs was collected, after pahing throu^ 
the plant chamber, in a pair of pipettes, each of 200 c.c. capacity. The anange- 
ment was similar, with only minor modifications, to that used by Blackman and 
Smith. The pipettes were individually mounted on vertical dides and connected 
to the three-way tap (fig. 1, H), leading from the plant chamber, by glass tubea 
with rubber connections allowing a small degree of mobility. The overflow 
arrangements at their upper ends were covered in (fig. I, J and E) to minimiser 
the chances of the entry of dust and bacteria. 


The Solutiotia. 

Solutions of varying strength of carbon dioxide and sodium bicarbonate 
were employed. They were made up in distilled water which was freed 
from atmospheric gases by boiling' in 2-litrc flasks. After boiling it was 
allowed to cool in the flasks with soda-lime tubes inserted in their stoppers. 
Besides freeing the water from carbon dioxide it was also of fundamental 
importance to keep down the oxygen content, so that, oven with fairly high 
production of oxygen in the assimilation, no free bubbles of gas were formed 
in the chamber, which would entirely invalidate the experiment. Also variable 
oxygen-content of the inflowing solution would be a disturbing factor on account 
of its effect on the respiration rate. To control the gas contents of the prepared 
water it was stood over night in a large bottle maintained at 26** C. with a<current 
of carbon dioxidc-freo air bubbling through it. 

To prepare the carbon dioxide solutions, about half a litre of distilled water 
was thoroughly mixed on a mechanical shaker with well-washed carbon dioxide 
from a Kipp. This concentrated solution was titrated by the baryta method 
and a suitable amount diluted to the concentration required with the water 
prepared as described. The solutions were made up in 2-, 3-, or 4-litre lots, 
usually about 10 to 30 c.c. per litre of the strong solution being required. 
Sodium bicarbonate solutions were prepared in similar quantities, simply by 
dissolving the amount of salt required according to the calculations in the 
following paragraph, in the specially prepaid water. The measuring flask 
or bottle was then connected with one of the reservoirs of the apparatus 
(fig. 1, A) and the solution allowed to run into it. 
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The Concentration of Free Carbon Dioseide in Solutions of Sodium BiearbotuUe. 
Sodium bicarbonate, in solntion, gives rise to the following equilibria :— 


NaHCO, 

Na -f- HCO, 

(1) 

HOH 

_J: H -f OH 

(2) 

HCOg -h H 

..r H,CO, 

( 3 ) 

HCOg 

-^H + COg 

(4) 

Na + OH 

“tNaOH 

( 5 ) 


The quantity of HCO, ion involved in the fourth equation is so small as to be 
negligible from the present point of view, and since it is not possible to distin¬ 
guish between carbon dioxide as carbonic acid and as gas in solution, the quantity 
of “ free carbon dioxide ” is usually regarded as the amount corresponding to the 
right-hand side of equation (3). It is related to the original concentration of 
sodium bicarbonate as follows ;— 

If ki is written for the “ first dissociation constant ’’ of carbonic acid, the 
square brackets indicating concentration, 

= ( 6 ) 

and if the degree of dissociation of sodium bicarbonate, HCOg/NaHCOa = 
by substitution 

- *-i. (7) 

and 

[HjCOgl (or [COgl) = 

*1 

The constants involved have been determined experimenlnlly for moderate 
dilutions at the temperature of 26° C. by McCoy, 1903 (12), Seyler and Lloyd, 
1917 (17), and Auerbach and Pick, 1912 (2). 

The degree of dissociation varies with the concentration, and is given as follows 
by Seyler and Lloyd ; - 

Concentration (molar) . 0*06 0*1 0*2 0*3 0*6 * 1*0 

D^^ree of dissociation 0*82 0*78 0*73 0*69 0*64 0*62 

The pH of these solutions is approximately constant over a wide range of 
c on icentratinn. The values can be deduced from the theoretical equations of 
Prideaux, 1916 (16), which agree with the determinations of Auerbach and Pick. 



[HgCOJ 
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For BolutionB of medium dilution Fridesux’fl equation takes the form, 



1 

^ ‘ rxn ^ 


[HJo*' 


*1 


(8) 


R eqmvalents of alkali ,. , l l- v . , • i 

= —r*— ;- 7 -r—:-r, which in a fresh bicarbonate solution is equal 

molecules of carbonic acid 

to unity, and the equation can, therefore, be written for that case as, 


[H] = 


_ 

^a,a 3 [NaHCOJ' 


(8a) 


In this expression the significance of the symbols is as follows : Oj, and 
represent the degrees of dissociation of sodium bicarbonate, carbonate and 
hydroxide respectively; .= the “ first dissociation constant ” of carbonic 

acid, and the dissociation constant of water. Assuming the following values 
for the constants, as quoted by Prideaux and others, equation (8a) gives the 
following figures- 

Table I. 


Oj = 0-8. 

Oj = 0'8. 

a, = 0-9. 

hi = 3-04 X 10 '\ 

— 0-0 X 10-“. 

= 0-7 X 10'“ 

NaMCO, in moln per 
litre. 


pH experimentally deter¬ 
mined by Auerbach and Pick 

- ^ 
0 1 ' 
0-01 

0 001 

8*32 

8-31 

8 30 

8 35 


By substituting these values in equation (7 a), the amount of free carbon dioxide 
in solution can be calculated. 

Some of the constants, such as the degrees of dissociation, are only known 
very roughly, and in consequence the calculated figures ore rather loose approxi¬ 
mations. Taking the same values for and as before, the solutions commonly 
employed in the next section work out as follows;— 


Table II. 


NaHCOs 

in grunmoa per oi^nt 


0 02 
0-05 
0-10 
0-20 
O-SO 
0-40 
0-60 


CO, 

ia ottbio oentimetrBB per cent., at N.T.P. 


0-064 

0-16 

0-32 

0-64 

0-06 

1-28 

1-92 
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Since the degree of dissociation tends to diminish with increasing concentra¬ 
tion of bicarbonate, the free carbon dioxide concentration will not nae as hero 
indicated, in direct proportion, but in a continuously diminishing maimer. 
The changes of the degree of dissociation are not known with sufficient accuracy 
to enable this divergence to be estimated numerically, but over the given range 
it is probably only slight. In the experimental work the figures given above 
were taken as representing median values, with an error probably not greater 
than 10 per cent. As is shown by the experimental results slight differences 
at the higher carbon dioxide concentrations would not be important. 

The Oxygen Tttratwti Technique. 

The gas exchanges of the plant during the experiment were estimated in 
terms of oxygen by means of Winkler’s titration. Samples of the solution 
were drawn off into small flasks of about 140 c.c. capacity, both from the 
reservoir and from tbe final pipette. The quantities of oxygen in corresponding 
lots of solution could then be compared to ascertain the oxygen exchanges of 
the plant during the time taken for the given amount of liquid to pass over it. 
With so dilute a solution as N/200 sodium thiosulphate for the final titration, 
the end point of the reaction with a starch indicator was stdl very sharp, and 
consequently extremely small quantities of oxygen could be determined. The 
delicacy of this method for photosynthetic work is illustrated by a comiiarison 
with the baryta titration for carbon dioxide which has been frequently used. 
As employed by Blackman and Smith with N/10 hydrochloric acid, 1 c.c. of acid 
is equivalent to aliout 1*25 c.c of carbon dioxide at N T.P., and one drop of 
acid (0-02 c.c.) to about 0-025 c.c. In a method described by Blackman, 
1896 (6), in which the titration was carried out in an enclosed apparatus under 
carbon dioxide—free air, N/20 acid and baryta could be used, thereby doubling 
the sensitiveness of the titration. In the Winkler titration 1 c.c. of N/200 
sodium thiosulphate is equivalent to 0*0278 c.c. of oxygen and a single drop 
(0*02 c.c.) = 0*0005 c.c. Assuming that the assimilatory ratio 0,/CO,, 
is approximately 1, this method is about twenty-five times as sensitive as the 
improved baryta method. 


Trial ExperimefUs. 

The efficiency of the forgoing technique was tested m three ways. These 
consisted of (a) blank experiments with no material in the plant chamber, 
(6) the effect of time on enclosed specimens of Fontinalis*and (c) a determination 
of the “ probable error ’* of the experimentation. 
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The first blank experiments led to the discarding of the waxed metal chamber, 
since there was a measurable absorption of oxygen from the water passed throng 
it, and the substitution of one made of glass. This step was only temporarily 
successful, as eventually loss of oxygen in pasring through the apparatus again 
appeared, and was traced to the presence of bacteria and a mucilaginouB blue- 
green alga, which adhered to the inner surfaces of the apparatus. This infection 
only appeared in the parts which the solution passed throu^ after leaving the 
assimilation chamber, and was no doubt due to the washing off of ephiph 3 rte 8 
from the surface of the Foniinalis, which afterwards adhered and multiplied, 
particularly on the sides of the collecting pipettes. The apparatus was, there¬ 
fore, thoroughly cleaned out with warm water and sterilised with formalddiyde 
about once a week, and with these precautions blank experiments, which were 
carried out from time to time, showed no further appreciable loss of oxygen. 

To discover any fluctuations due to falling off in photoqmlhetic activity by 
the Foniinalis, under the conditions imposed by the apparatus, or to any 
irregularities of the apparatus itself, experiments were performed passing a 
single solution over the material with constant oonditiona of temperature and 
bght for several hours. One such experiment may be described in full as typical 
of most of those which followed. 

A number of freshly gathered pieces of Foniinalis were put into the plant 
chamber which was then closed and filled with solution from the reservoir, 
care being taken not to let any air bubbles remain inside. The chamber was 
placed on its stand in the thermostat and connected up with the rest of the 
apparatus. The taps controlling the reservoir and the final pipettes were then 
opened and the light switched on. The stream of solution at once began to 
move displacing the tinted alcoholic solution of the pipettes into the measuring 
cylinder provided. By means of a previous trial, the length of the capillary 
and the positions of the free water surfaces had been adjusted to give a rate of 
flow of 400 c c. per hour. At the end of the first hour the three-way tap con¬ 
trolling the pipettes was switched over, and the solution withdrawn from the 
first pipette for analysis. The result of this titration was compared with one 
carried out on a sample drawn from the reservoir at the start of the experiment. 

Since the capacity of the apparatus was about 400 o.o. the intervening hour 
represented the time taken by a given particle of liquid to pass through it, and 
made the comparison more exact than if a control sample had been taken at the 
same time as the final. Similar readings were taken at the end of each hour, ' 
and the results obtamed were as follows. The results of the first period had 
always to be neglected as the steady value had not been reached owing to the 
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initial filling of the chamber with stiU water. Alter some e^ietienoe tiieso 
first samides were no longer titrated. 

Table HI.—^Trial Experiment with FotUinalis anUpyrelioa, April 30, 1926. 


Solution, 0‘01 M. NaHCO,. 




Volomo m ! 


Tempera^ 

ture. 

Oxygon content of eolntlon in 

Tima 

p.m. 

Pipette. 

oylittder la 
oabio 

cubic oanti- 
metrea 

thioaulphate unite.* 







oentiinetm. 

per hour. 

1 

C. 

Affluent, 

Effluent. 

Differeno 

3.2 

in 

0 


187 

15*10 



4.2 


410 

410 



18-35 

3-10 

BS9 

0 



15 10 



5.2 


417 

417 

18-7 


18-23 

3*04 

BSS 

0 



lS-20 



e.2 


398 

308 

188 


18 32 

3-12 

■^9 

0 


1 

15 22 



7.2 ! 

i 


410 

410 



18-34 

3-12 


.0. of N/SOO aodium thfosulphate lolution. ^ey are left in this form ai _ __ 

convenient magnitude than the small fractiona exprauing oxygen quanUtiee. For oonvenion 
1 o.c. N/200 thioBulphate S 0 0278 o.c. 0, at N.T.P. The quantity of solution taken for analyiU 
wan always 100 c c, 

A similar constancy was shown if the apparatus was darkened and a 
measurement made of the oxygen absorbed by respiration. In other cases 
observations were made with a single lot of material under similar conditions 
on successive days. The Fontinalis showed no signs of deterioration under 
investigation and gave results repeatable after 48 hours. During the interval 
over night the material was kept m a large bowl of Enop’s solution. 

The “ probable error ” of the technique was estimated from an assimilation 
experiment carried out with light " limiting.” The carbon dioxide concentra¬ 
tion was not kept constant, and further errors were probably introduced by 
uncontrollable fluctuations of the light intensity. The error as determined in 
this experiment would, therefore, be in the nature of a maximum one, since 
when the carbon dioxide concentration was “ limiting ” the light fluctuations 
wonld be less material, and the concentration could be controlled with greater 
accuracy than the light. The results of this series, in which six determinations 
of the assimilation rate were made, were: 

“ Real Assimilation ” = 3'72, 4*07, 8*92, 3*76, 3*72, 3*79. 

The “ probable error ” of the mean was calonlated from the usual formula, 

P = I. / ^ (^) , where S (v*) = the sum of the squares of the deviations of the 
▼ n — 1 • 
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readings from their mean, and n = the nnmber of readings. The yalue of the 
“ probable error ” bo determined was ± 0*097, equivalent in this case to about 
2*7 per cent. It miiBt, however, be remembered in considering the following 
experimental results, that differences of leas than 3*8 often had to be dealt with, 
and in those cases the percentage error was naturally greater. The value of 
0-097 for the probable error was in agreement with the observed fact, that any 
alteration showing a greater difference than 0*3 c.c. of titration was almost 
always repeatable, this being the eiq>ected magnitude of the limits of significance 
(probable error X 3). 

Expsrimental Results. 

Section I.—Interaction of the Factors of Carbon Dioxide and lAght. 

In this section a number of experiments are described, showing the form of 
the assimilation curve with low concentrations of carbon dioxide and the 
modifications introduced by variations of light intensity. The eiqieriments 
were carried out, save for the necessary small changes, in the manner of the 
trial described on p. 11. The water plant used for all the experiments in this 
research was Fontinalis antipyreiioa, gathered from the Cam and kept in a large 
bowl of Knop’s solution in a roof greenhouse until required. The shoots used 
in an experiment were returned to a liowl of this solution each night while the 
experiment was in progress. At each change to a different concentration the 
plant chamber was disconnected from the rest of the apparatus, emptied out 
and refilled with the fresh solution. The tubes leading up to the chamber were 
also flushed out with the now solution before the connections were again made 
and the experiment re-started. The details of the experiments were as follows. 

Scfies 50.— The Rdation of Photosynthesis to Carbon Dioxide Concentration 

at Low LigM Intensity. 

In this series seven changes of solution were used, varying from carbon dioxide 
free water to 2*0 per cent. CO,. The rate of respiration was determined at the 
start and finish of the ser^. In calculating the " real assimilation *’ the 
observed value of respiration nearest in time to the reading for apparent 
assimilation has been taken. The difference between the two respiration values 
is scarcely significant, but a slight falling off in the value of respiration during a 
prolonged experiment appears to be almost invariable. 
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Table IV.—Results of Series 60. 


30 young 2-inch shoots of Fontinalis, collected December 7. Experiment 
December 8-10. Temperature = 18*3-18-4‘’ C. Light = 16 units.* 


Expenment No. 

COg in ruble 
centimctrois 
per cent 

1 

Apparent 

aasimilation. 

Respiration 

Real 

assimilation. 

1 

0 

-0 9fi 


1 30 

2 



2 25 


4 

0 on 

-0 30 


1 95 

3 

0 10 

-0 03 


2*22 

5 

0 20 

+0 05 


2 00 

6 

0 30 

-hO 65 


2 90 

7 1 

0 80 

-f 1-77 


3 73 

8 

2 00 

4-1 »7 


3*93 

1) 



1 00 



Series 61.—The Relation of Photosynthesis to Carbon Dwxide Concentration at 

Low Medium Light Intensity. 

The arrangements for this series wore similar to those of the last, except 
that the light intensity was increased to 20 units. Rather more readings were 
obtained and the form of the curve determined more accurately in consequence. 
The whole series lasted over three days and a respiration reading was taken each 
day. As before, there was a very slight falling off m the rate of respiration 
while the plant was under investigation. 

Table V.—Results of Scries 61. 

Experiment December 14-10 Temperature = 19*0“ C. Light ~ 20 units. 


Experiment No. 

CO, in cubic 
criitimctrcs 
pt*r pent 

Apparent 

awimilatirin 

Respiration 

Real 

aAMimilatioiv 

1 

0 

-1 10 


0 67 

2 

0 


1*77 


4 

0 U6 

--0 79 


0 08 

3 

0 10 

-0 40 


1*37 

5 

0 20 

+0*25 


1*95 

9 



1 70 


10 

0 30 

+0*70 


2*20 

11 



1*50 


7 

0*40 1 

4 1 28 


2*98 

6 

0 80 

+ 1 85 


3*55 

8 

2 00 ! 

+2 37 


4*07 


* Light inteniitios ue given m arbitrary nmU; 40 nnita was the illumination given at 
tlm assimilation chamber by a 300-watt lamp at 64 oms. distance. 
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The carve for these results (fig. 2) shows tiie same features as that of the 
previous experiment. There is in both cases a definite “ real assimilation ” 



Fig. 2,—Besnlta of SctIm 51. Cnive of asBimilstion rate in O-2'O per cent, carbon diozlda 

at light intensity 20. 

value for zero external carbon dioxide concentration and the remainder of the 
curve follows a similar path in both experiments. It appears to be of the form of 
an oblique hyperbola. Plotted logarithmically, the rate of photosynthesis 
against the log. of the carbon dioxide concentration, the curve takes the general 
sigmoid form to be expected, but the points are not sufficient to decide the 
matter accurately. For reasons to be elaborated in connection with later 
experiments, these results cannot be accepted as final. 

Senes 66.—The Bate of Photoeynthesis at Low-Medium Light Intensity and 
rather htgher Carbon Dioxide Concentrations. 

In both the preceding experiments the assimilation curve was still in a rising 
phase at the highest concentrations of carbon dioxide used, which was only as 
much as 2*0 per cent, by volume at N.T.P. The present experiment was 
designed to mvestigate a rather higher range of concentrations, and to determine, 
if possible, whether further additions of carbon dioxide will continue to increase 
the rate of photosynthesis indefinitely, or whether light or some other con* 
trolling factor eventually exercises a “ limiting *’ action, and farther addition 
of carbon dioxide is without effect. The limitations of the method emplityed 
debarred the investigation of rapid rates of assimilation, so that a low light 
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lotensity was used, which would be likely to become " limiting ”* at a fairly 
low velocity of photosynthesis. Light intensity 20 was found to be weak 
enough for the purpose, and was used so that the results might be comparable 
in this respect with those of Series 51. The arrangements were otherwise similar 
to thme of the previous experiments. The rate of respiration unfortunately 
changed to a considerably greater extent than usual, so that the apparent 
assimilation curve was much distorted. The real assimilation curve was 
however, continuous and the readings did not suggest any alteration of photo¬ 
synthesis with time while the experiment was in progress. The value for 
3*0 per cent, carbon dioxide was taken m triplicate, once in the early part of 
the experiment and twice at the finish, the three values showing good agree¬ 
ment. Owing to the length of time taken to obtain each reading (2 hours) it 
was necessary to reduce their number as far as possible. In this experiment, 
therefore, only a few readings were taken in the initial regions of the curve, 
covered by the previous experiments, attention being here focussed on the 
higher concentrations. 

Table VI.—Results of Series 56. 

30 2-inoh shoots of ForUtmlis, collected February 2. Experiment February 


3-6. Light = 20 units. 
(Experiments 1-4) 1*54. 

Temperature = 20*0° C. Initial Respiration 
Final Respiration (Experiments 6-10) 0*92. 

Experiment No. ^'0* *“ 

Beal aMimilatioD. 

5 t 

0 0 

0-85 

1 

0-8 

2-88 

4 ' 

1-0 

3-66 

7 

2-0 

3-27 

3 

1 0 

3-72 

0 i 

3-0 

3-76 

10 ' 

3-0 

3-02 

2 

4-0 

3 79 

6 

8 0 

4 07 

8 

1 

5 0 

3-72 


From these results it would appear that over the range of 3-6 per cent, and 
probably from the region of about 2 per cent. CO, (see fig. 3) the rate of photo- 
synthesiB is practically independent of carbon dioxide concentration. The 
experimental error is rather high, probably due to uncontrollable fluctuations 
of light intensity, which here exercise their maximum effect. A second experi- 

* The word “ limiting ” is here used only in the sense o( “ In the relative minimum,’* 
and is not taken to mean the entire absence (d influence of all other factors than the one 
referred to. Unless otherwise stated, it is to be understood in this sense throughout the 
paper. 
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meat, not set out here, gave similar results with a smaller number of 
points. 



Fio. 3.—Results of Series 56 and 63 plotted together. Rate of assimilation in solutions 
with 0-^*0 per cent, carbon dioxide moved through the apparatus at 400 and 600 o.c. 
per hour. 0 Series 56; 400 c.c. solution supplied per hour, x Series 63; 000 c.o. 
of solution supplied per hour. 

(Series 64 - TAe Effect of vary^ing both Light Inlenaily and Carbon Dumde 

Concentration. 

The form of curve expressing the relation between the rate of photosynthesis 
and the external concentration of carbon dioxide under a given fixed condition 
of light intensity has been shown in the foregoing experiments. It remains to 
discover the effect on such a curve of increases of light intensity at the various 
concentrations of carbon dioxide employed. The principal difficulty encountered 
is the amount of time taken to get the rather numerous readings required for 
such an cxi>eriment. If this is allowed to become too long, there is a danger 
that the material will change while under investigation, and the later readings 
will consequently not be strictly comparable with the earlier. Under the 
conditions of experimentation normally applied in this work, it is a matter of 
experience that no such changes are likely to occur during the first three days 
{<f. Series 66, p. 16); after that the rate of photosynthesis under any given 
conditions is liable to show a falling off. In general, therefore, experiments 
were planned to be carried through within this time limit, but the present 
series had to be an exception, and a depression of photosynthetio activity 
became apparent in its later stages. The extent of the depression is indicated 
in the details of the results, so that allowance can be made for it. 
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Li^t intensity was varied by raising or lowering the electric lamp to fixed 
hfliglilB above the plant chamber, and measured by means of a large surface 
thermopile as previously described. The procedure was otherwise the same as 
before. The results are given m Table VII in the order in which they were 
obtained. 


I'able VII.—Results of Series 64. 

FotUinalis, collected January 2.'J. Eiqierimcnt, January 26-29. 30 2-moh 
shoots. Temperature — 20*0 ± 0*1° C. 


Kzporiment 

No. 

Date, 1026. 

CO| ui cnbio oonti- 
TnotroM per cent. 

Light. 

Initial 

oxygen. 

Final 

oxygon. 

Differcnoe. 

1 

Jau. 25 

0 

0 

IH 60 

17-25 

-1 35* 

2 

If 

26 

0 

4U 

18-86 

18 56 

--030 

3 

II 

26 

0 

10 

18*76 

18 35 

-0-40 

4 

■I 

26 

0 

• 80 

10-26 

19-10 

--016 

5 

11 

26 

2 0 

40 

10*40 

26 90 

L 7 50 

6 

If 

26 

2 0 

10 

10-46 

20 25 

-rO 80 

7 

II 

26 

20 

20 

10-46 

22-85 

13 40 

6 

If 

26 

0 

20 

18-05 

18 05 

+0 00 

9 

•f 

27 

0 

0 

10 20 

17 95 

-1*26* 

10 

II 

27 

0*6 

20 

10 31 

21 02 

h2 61 

11 

II 

27 

0*6 

10 

10 15 

10 61 

+0-46 

12 

f 1 

27 

0*6 

40 

10 15 

23 26 

+4-11 

13 

•I 

27 

1 0 

40 

18 92 

24-92 

+ 6 00 

14 

f 1 

28 

1 0 

10 

10 32 

20 (K) 

+0-68 

15 

If 

28 

0*26 

20 

10-46 

20 85 

+ 1-40 

1H 

If 

28 

0 26 

10 

10 65 

19 82 

+0 27 

17 

If 

28 

0 25 

40 

10 65 

21-40 

+ 1*75 

18 1 

If 

28 

1 0 

20 

10-70 

22-30 

+ 2 60 

10 

f I 

20 

i) 1 

0 

19 55 

18 30 

-1 26* 

20 

If 

20 

0 5 

20 

10 72 

21*05 

+ 2-23t 

21 

If 

20 1 

i 

2 0 

20 

10 55 

22-40 

r2 85t 


• Reap. t Cy. with 10. t C/. with 7. 


Depression of the rate of photosynthesis first becomes apparent iu reading 17 
as is evident from the graphic representation in fig. 4. Readings 20 and 21 
were repetitions of carher readings, and weie taken for the purpose of estimating 
the extent of the falling off; they are represented in the graph by the dotted 
line. 

The figures obtained in this experiment are sufficient to determine the principal 
objects aimed at. Although the curves for each individual U^t intensity may 
be regarded as composed of two parts, oaoh approximately a straight line over 
a litnifpid range of carbon dioxide concentrations, the transition from one to 
^ Ti o t h” is gradual and not a sudden inflection. It cannot be claimed, however, 
that the curves for the lower light intensities demonstrate this point, owing to 
the magnitude of the experimental error, and it is perhaps better illustrated 
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by the curve of Series 61 (fig. 2). In addition the present series shows that the 
curves for different lig^t intensities are not to be legszded as coincident in their 



Fio. 4.—Results of Senes 64. The rate of assunilatlon in carbon dioxide oonoentratioiu 
O-2'O per cent, and Ught intensities 10-40. 

initial stages, but as being separate almost from the start, smce the differences 
shown in these regions are quite significant. The interpretation of these 
features will be considered in the general discussion of results. 

Section II.— Effect of Variation in the Method and Bate of Carbon Dxoxtde 

Sufpjiy. 

A. The Use of Sodium BicarbotuUe as a Source of Carbon Dioxide. —^In the 
previous section an estimate has been made of the relation between assimilation 
rate and the concentration of oarbon dioxide when the latter is supplied in the 
form of a solution flowing through the chamber at the rate of 400 c o. per hour. 
This was followed by an investigation into the effects of supplying the oarbon 
dioxide by different methods. In the first set of experiments now to be described 
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it was supplied by means of disaolved sodium bicarbonate. The scries gave 
anomalcUis results and is only quoted here as a starting point for those which 
followed, in which several improvements in treatment were introduced to 
eliminate any injurious effect of alkaline solutions on the plants. Moderately 
high concentrations depress the rate of photosynthesis, and the injury may even 
continue as a permanent after-effect when the plant is removed to other solutions. 

In the present ^experiments none of the solutions used were of sufficient 
strength to cause noticoablc slowing down in the rate of assimilation, but in 
the latter scries it was considered advisable to carry out all the readings with 
carbon dioxide solutions before putting the material into bicarbonate solutions 
at all. [n this way the chance of any bicarbonate after-effect during the carbon 
dioxide reading was eliminated. The presence of the bicarbonate appeared 
also to have an effect on the rate of respiration of the material. In dilute 
solutions tbe effect was very, small and might (iven be within the limits of 
experimental error. In other cases, however, it was considerable, and the only 
way to be sure about the matter was to take a separate respiration reading in 
connection with every strength of bicarbonate solution. This was generally 
done immediately after the measurement of the apparent assimilation, by 
darkening the plant chamber and continuing to use the same flow of prepared 
solution. Krrors duo to change of solution and change of respiration rate with 
time were thus reduced to a mimmum. These precautions were not taken in 
the first set of exiieriments, but were in all subsequent ones. 

Senes 2fi .—The Effect of supplytrtg Carbon Dioxide by the Diasooiation of Sodium 

Bicarbonate. 

in this neries the readings were taken in random order both as regards con¬ 
centration and nature of the solution, to avoid any definite time drift in the 
curves The respiration was only determined twice, once for each kind of 
solution. The waxed metal plant cliamber, subsequently discarded, was used 
in this early experiment, so that the measured values of respiration are probably 
too high, owing to oxidation of the wax. The apparent assimilation values 
would, however, be correspondingly decreased, so that the net error of the real 
assimilation” figures must in any cose be very small Tiater experiments 
eliminated this source of error also. 

A high light intensity, about 80, was used, and as temperature was moderate 
(about 20° C.) there was no likelihood of light or temperature limitmg the 
reaction and masking any carbon, dioxide effects that might occur. To allow 
of rapid rates being measured, the experimental water was first freed from 

c 2 
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contained gases by boiling in the usual manner, and then cooled under nitrogen 
containing only a very small percentage of oxygen. In this way the initial 
partial pressure of oxygen was reduced to a greater extent than usual, so that 
larger amounts could be formed by assimilation without saturation of the 
water causing free bubbles to be given off in the plant chamber. The oxygen 
content of the water was not reduced too much, lest anaerobic respiration should 
occur. 

Table VIII. -Kesults of Senes 26. 

Light about 80 units. Temperature about 20° C. 


Solution. 


Roal auiniilntiim 


('(>2 in oubic couti- 
inrtrei per cent. 

NnHCOa Ill KraiuniiM 
]ier ci lit 

i 

1 111 CO, 

In NhH (*(>3 

0 1 


1 

0 32 

l' 

0 o:i 

1 0 (il 


1 1 S7 

0-ltt , 

0 05 

— 

1 32 

0-32 

0 10 

2 83 , 

1 713 

0 

0-20 

516 

1 9 44 

1-28 

0 40 

1 

1 12 m 

1 92 

0 (10 

8 26 

Buhblert ffiriMorf 

2 7(i 1 

1 

1 

1 10 19 

1 

• * 


‘The difference between the rate of pbotosynthesis in a solution of carbon 
dioxide and in a solution of sodium bicarbonate of equal partial pressure appears 
from the.se results to be considerable, and is no doubt far greater than could be 
accounted for by the various sources of error previously considered. Since the 
expenment was arranged so that carbon dioxide should be the limiting factor, 
the difference of the observed values suggests a differenct* of availability of 
carbon dioxide in the two eases, and the later series of experiments were planned 
to test this Buppositioii. Alternatively, the bicarbonate divergence might be 
due to the introduction of sodium ions, increased alkalimty, direct assimilation 
of HCOj ions, differences of osmotic relations, or any combination of such 
causes. 

It may readily be supposed that carbon dioxide supplied in the form of sodium 
bicarbonate is more available than in the simple solution. In the latter, if 
there is no movement in the liquid, diffusion shells arc gradually set up round 
the gas-absorbing surfaces, as the carbon dioxide in the immediate vicinity of 
the plant is used up. The rate of absorption consequently faUs off until an equi¬ 
librium is attained, which is a function of the rate of diffusion of carbon dio x i de 
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in an aqueous medium. In the case of sodium bicarbonate the concentration 
of the free carbon dioxide is dependent on the dissociation of the salt in solution. 



0 -5 10 1*5 20 


Fio. 6.—Results of Senes 26. Rate of ossiimlation in solutions of carbon dioxide and 
sodium bicarbonate. 0 Ox> gen production in carbon dioxide solutions, -|- in sodium 
bicarbonate sdutions. 

As the (;as is removed by asHimilation, the equilibrium tends to be restored by 
farther dissociation, and it scorns to be generally assumed that the rate of this 
latter process is greatly m excess of assimilation rates. Provided that the 
change HCOg ->• HgCOj is actually very rapid the ratio COj/HCOg m such a 
solution IS of the order of l/lOO, so that if the diffusion rates are of comparable 
magnitude the gradient will be about a hundred times as “ steep ** as in a simple 
carbon dioxide solution. 

In perfectly still solutions, therefore, sodium bicarbonate might be expected 
to provide a much more efficient supply of carbon dioxide than the simple 
solution. If the solutions ore stirred, or caused to flow over the absorbing 
surfaces, os under the conditions of the experiment, the tendency is to break 
down the diffusion shells by bringing fresh supplies of the gas up to the place of 
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NnKMrsl, by more n^d means than mere diffusion. To seooie unilonii dis- 
Mbution of the gas throughout the liquid medium it is theorotioany aeoesaary 
to keep it moving at infinite velocity, so that each particle of gas removed shall 
be instantiy replaced. In practice the problem resolves itself into obtaining 
such a velocity that no further increase of it will cause any measurable increase 
in the corresponding rate of removal of c»bon dioxide by assimilation. 

B. AUemtion of Carbon Dioxide Supply by Changet of Rate of Flow. —Experi¬ 
ments were carried out to examine the application of the principles just referred 
to. In the experiments described above, 400 :t 20 c.o. of the solutions were 
passed through the apparatus per hour. It is not likely that this should be the 
ideal rate of flow as it only afforded a slow drip from the pipettes. In one solu¬ 
tion of the last scries, 0*64 o.c. of carbon dioxide at N.T.P. was supplied to the 
plant in each 100 c.c. of solution. The amount of oxygen produced while this 
quantity of solution was passing over the jdant was 2'41 X 0*0278 = 0*067 c.c. 
If it is assumed that the assimilation coefficient was equal to unity, and a 
corresponding amount of carbon dioxide was therefore absorbed, the reduction 
in the average concentration of the flowing solution was rather over 10 per cent. 
The reduction in the solution nearest the plant would be much greater. A flow 
of 400 o.c. per hour cannot, therefore, be entirely efficient in breaking down the 
carbon dioxide diffusion shells. Since it is necessary to have some appreciable 
difference in the inflowing and outflowing solutions to allow of measurement, 
it is obvious that the ideal condition of a constant gas concentration is not 
attainable; nevertheless a faster rate of flow than the one previously employed 
might afford a better oompromise between the opposing requirements. 

Series 68 .—The Effed of increasing the Rate of Supply of the Solulion. 

This experiment was an attempt to discover if the rate of assimilation could 
be increased by increasing the rate of flow of the prepared solutions tiixou^ the 
apparatus, and to determine the most suitable rate for obtaining comparable 
results between carbon dioxide and sodium bicarbonate solutions. Standard 
conditions were employed of a medium intensity, with carbon dioxide limiting, 
and the same concentration was passed over the plant material at the various 
velocities tried. It was necessary to take respiration readings corresponding 
with every observation of the assimilation. At the end of the reitdings for each 
flow the capillary controlling the rate of passage through the apparatus was 
changed, the apparatus reconnected, and the stream started again by opening 
the stopcocks. 
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Table IX.—Results o| Series 68. 

36 2*ii>oh shoots of Fonlinedig, collected Haioh 10. Expenment, March 12-13. 



Ite. 6.—^Results ot Series 68. The relstion between oxy gen exehsiige and the rate of flow 
of a osibon dioxide sblntion. 0 Oxygen prodoeed in aaainiiatioD, y oxygen absorbed 
in leepintiMi. 
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The H AiT^ pleg taken for analysis were 100 o.o. of solution in each case. To make 
the readings comparable it was necessary to reduce them to a common time 
value, and 15 minutes was selected to avoid too great a multiplication of the 
titration figures for the faster rates, with consequent exaggeration of the experi¬ 
mental error. Even so this factor needs to be borne in mind in regard to the 
values for the rates of 000 and 900 c.c. per hour, where the small observed 
difference cannot be considered significant. The enormous falling off in the 
highest rate of flow is diifieiilt to explain on any physiological basis, and whetlier 
it is due to complications arising in the apparatus, or to some secondary 
physiological phenomenon, it is equally to be avoided in investigations of the 
rate of photosynthesis. The “ 000 ” and “ 900 ” values show a quite definite 
increase over the “ 400 ” value, and this is of the greatest importance in the 
connection previously stated. Between the rates of 600 and 900 c.c. per hour, 
the asbiiiiilation may be regarded as practically constant, and at the maximum 
obtainable with the present apparatus and method for any given solution. Tt 
becomes, therefore, of importance to find if the curve relating photosynthesis 
and carlion dioxide concentration, as determined at these velocities, differs 
in form from that obtained at 400 c.c. per hour. To decide this a flow 'of 
600 c.c. jH'r hour was used in preference to 900, since although the velocity of 
photosynthesis was approximately the same at both rates the action of any 
secondary depressant would necessarily be greater at the latter. 

Series 63 and 64.— The Bdation of Photosynthesis to Carbon Dioxide Concen- 
I ration at: Low Medium Light Intensity, and Increased Bate of Fiovc of 
Solution, 

Some preliminary experiments were first done at the inoreased rate of flow for 
comparison with Senes 51 and 56. There was an intcirval of about 11 weeks 
between gathenng the matenal for the first and last series. For this reason 
only very rough equivalence could be expected between the samples taken, it 
being a matter of expenenco that seasonal and other time variations in apparently 
similar material were considerable, though in the present instance the differences 
were not very marked. In the experiments with a rate of flow of 400 o.c. per 
hour 30 shoots of material, each of 2 inches length, were used, and in those with 
a 600 c.c. per hour rate 46 shoots. The observed oxygen differences in 100 c.c. 
of solution were thus kept of similar size and a possible source of error due to 
unequal lueses of carbon dioxide from the supplied solutions avoided. 

Series 64 was a repetition of Series 63 and confirmed it in every way. The 
difference between the curves afforded by these two experiments and those for 
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the slower rate of flow is best shown by plotting the results of Series 66 (J3 

together as was done m fig. 3. At the higher concentrations, abont 1 • 0 per cent. 
COj, the two curves coincide. They also meet at zero external concentration, 
but in the intermediate region they diverge considerably. The interpretation 
of these observations is best reserved until some further experiments have 
been described. 

Since different lots of material were used to obtain the separate curves, their 
coincidence at the upper and lower extremes is largely fortuitous. On the simple 
h}^pothesiB to be described suoh relations between the two curves might be 
expected, but the evidence as it stands is obviously insnflicient to be decisive. 
The suggestion obtained from the comparison of these two curves was, therefore, 
followed up by obtaining assimilation values at both rate.s of flow with a single 
lot of material. 

Senen 70 .—The Rate of Photosynthesu in Sduttons of Carbon Diaride supjdu-d 

at 400 and 600 c.c. per hour. 

This (*.\pt*riment was designed to give precision to the nature of the difference 
of form just established, liy using only one lot of material throughout, and so 
rendering all the results strictly comparable. It was carried through in two days 
to reduce the chances of change* in the Fontinalis, and to do this the number of 
readings had to be kept fairly small. A respiration reading was taken each day. 
On the first day four assimilation readmgs were taken, with a rate of flow 
through the apparatus of 400 li: 15 e e.. pet hour, and on the second day five 
assimilation readings with a rate of (MN) flO c c. per hour. Had the two 
rates been used alternatively it ould have been necessary to take respiration 
readings for both on each day of the experiment, thus introducing two additional 
periods amounting to several hours. The controlU'd conditions and the quantity 
of the material were similar to those used m the jirevious experiments, but in 
spite of this the assimilation values were higher than those of the previous 
series, probably due to seasonal changes in the Fontinahs, as this series was 
carried out m May. 

Since it was desirable to use the same material throughout, the observed 
results for the 400 c.c. per hour rate had to be reduced to the standard form of 
amounts due to 30 shoots in 15 minutes. Forty-five shoots were used and the 
observed values reduced to two-thirds in the table. With the 600 c.c. per hour 
rate the observed amounts were automatically equivalent to the standard. 
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Table X.—Besolta of Senea 70. 


FoWtinaiu, collected May 2. Ezperimenta, May 3 and 4. Light — 30 uniti. 

Temperature = 20*0 ± 0*1® C. 


CO. in 
onoio 

centimetres 

per 

vent. 

Apparent ■fimilstlon. 
flow. 

Respiration. 

Flow. 

Real aerimilation. 
Flow. 

400 cubic 
centimetres 
per hour. 

600 cubic 
centimetres 
per hour. 

400 cubic 
centimetres 
per hour. 

600 cable 
oentimeires 
per hour. 

400 cubic 
oentiiiietres 
per hour. 

600 cubic 
oentimetrea 
per hour. 

000 

-o-eo 

WSM 

106 

1-30 

106 

1-20 

0 32 

+ 1-66 




3-32 

3-08 

0'64 

+2-60 




416 

6-12 

1*28 

+8-66 




6-22 

6-43 

2-M 





““ 

6 60 


The difierence in the respiration values is almost certainly a time effect and ia 
not connected with the difference in the rates of flow. It is of just about the 
usual magnitude for the first day’s drift, and any change due to the rates of 
supply would be expected to be in the reverse direction. In Series 68, where 
respiration readings were taken at both rates on the same day, the difference 
was negligible, the figures being, at 400 c.c. per hour, 1*06, and at 600 o.o. 
per hour, 1*16. The difference of respiration in the present experiment causes 



Fio. 7.—Results cf Series 70. The relation betwom aesimilation and per cent, carbon 
dioxide solutions. 0 400 o.o. of solution supidied per hour, X 000 c.c. of scdutioD 
soi^Ued per hour. 
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parMptible distortion in the relation of the two apparent assimUation curves, 
hut dionld not do so in those for “ real assimilation ” (fig. 7). These show 
the features suggested by the comparison of Series 66 and 63 (fig. S). The two 
curves again oonoide at sero external carbon dioxide concentzation, are separate 
over the range up to about 1 *3 per cent., and approach again at this point. 
In this case the absolute values of the two curves are strictly comparable with 
one another, and it is permissible to draw conclusions baaed on their relations. 

Suction III.— IfUeradion of the FadorH of Light and Carbon Dioride Conoen- 
tration with Increased Rate of Flow. 

A. With Carbon Dioxide Soltitum as Source of Carbon Dioxide. —^The previous 
experiments having shown that the form of the curve relating carbon dioxide 
concentration and assimilation is dependent on the rate at which the carbon 
dioxide is supplied, it becomes important to determine the series of curves for 
varying light intensities under the optimal conditions of flow. The most suit- 
aide rate of flow having been found, as stated above, to be about 600 o.c. per 
hour, the experiments in this section were carried out at that rate. 

Series 72.— The Effect of Varying Light Intensity and Carbon Dioxide 

Concentration. 

With regard to other conditions than the rate of flow this series was virtually 
a repetition of Series 64, the same light intensities and carbon dioxide concen¬ 
trations being used. To cut down the number of readings the assumption was 
made that the rate of assimilation m carbon dioxide—free water was the same at 
an intensities of light. This is equivalent to saying that in each case the quantity 
of the respiratory carbon dioxide was low enough to be “ limiting,” and this is 
fully borne out by the results of Series 64 and other unpublished experiments. 
There were no signs of a depression in the assimilatory capacity of the Fontinalis 
while un de^ investigation. The values for ” real assimilation ” are sot out in. 
cross columns on p. 29, and shown graphically in fig. 8 (a). 
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Fb). 8 (a.)—^Beaulta of Series 72. The rate of assimilation in carbon dioxide oonoentrataosia 
()-2'0 per cent, and light intensities 1(M0. Solutions supplied at 600 o.o. per hour. 


Fia.8(6.)—The same carves plotted to coincide at values for 2-0 per cent. CO|. IJght+ ==10 
units, X - 20 units, 0 40 units. For further explanation see pp. 28 and 29. 

The curves in fig. 8 (a) show the features that might be expected fromacon> 
sideration of the previous experiments. They are noticeably mote rectangular 
than those of Series 64 (fig. 4) in agreement with the other results at the faster 
rate. At zero external concentration of carbon dioxide they are assumed to 
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Table XI.—Besolts of Series 72. 

45 2-inch shoots of ForUimUs, collected May 13. Experiment, May 14-16. 


light. 

CArbon dioxide oonoentntlon in oubiu oentunetni per 100 o.o. tolntion 


0 

0*25 

0 50 

1 0 

2 0 

40 


3 48 

4 88 

5 82 

e-ofi 

20 1 

1-13 

208 

3*70 

3 63 

3*85 

JO 


2 20 

2-16 

1 

2 30 

2 36 


coincide 'within the limits of expiTimentai error, but the theoretical conception 
in'volved in this will need to be considered farther, and they arc certainly 
divergent from a very early stage. 

In two curves out of the three, a “ light limited ” condition is reached, but 
at the third and highest light intensity it is not. The progress of the upper 
curve towards the horizontal is clearly a gradual one. In contrast with the 
present series the two curves for the weaker lights in Series 54 were still in a 
rising phase at the maximum carbon dioxide concentration used. This difference 
is in agreement with the results of Series 70, whore the two conditions were 
studied on the same plant material. 

B. With Bicarhofiatc as Source of Cai-bon Dtoxide ,—As a result of the last set 
of experiments one is in u jmsition to reconsider the bicarbonate results of 
Senes 26. It is evident from the foregoing section that the form of the assimila¬ 
tion-carbon dioxide concentration curve can be altered by increasing the rate 
at which the carbon dioxide solution is supplied, and it remains to be seen whether 
the alteration due to rate of tlo>v is of the same kind as that caused by supplying 
the carbon dioxide in thi' form of bicarbonate. In Series 26 (fig. 6) the two 
curves were rapidly sejiaratiug at the highest values obtained. There, however, 
light was very greatly in excess, and neither curve had reached its region of 
inflection towards the horizontal. It might be that had it been possible to 
follow out the curves into higher concentrations they would have approached 
again in a similar manner to those of Series 70. If the two effects are of a 
aimilar nature, the curves for the increased rate of flow should approximate 
to the bicarbonate form, and perhaps even coincide. 
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Series 63, 6, amd 64, 6. 

When carrying out Series 63 and 64 a few readings were aLM> taken with 
solutions of Bodinm bicarbonate, passed through the apparatus at the same rate 
of 600 o.c. per hour. Only a few could be obtained on account of the time that 
the material was under investigatiop. In the following table the values are 
given with the corresponding carbon dioxide values. 


Table XII. 

Light = 20 units. Temperature = 20*0 ± 0"1“ C. Rateof flow = 600 ± 30 

c.o. per hour. 


ISeries 

Nu. 

NaHCOq 

grammoA 
per cent. 

OOg in cubic 
oentimetrefl 
per cent 

Apparent 

asdmilatioD. 

Reflpiration 

Real 

aMimilation. 

NaHCOg. 

COj. 

NaHCOj. 

COg. 

XaHCO,. 

COg. 

64 

.006 

016 

1 66 

1 75 

1 04 

1-20 

2-60 

2-05 

64 

0*10 

0 32 

2-40 

2 07 

1-20 

1 66 

3-60 

3-63 

63 

0 166 

0 60 

2 37 

2 46 

1 30 

1 22 

3-67 

3-67 


The difierenoea in the respiration figures are here again due to time drift. 
The differences in real assimilation are in each case reduced within the significant 
limits of experimentation, though the first reading is near the border line. AU 
three readings are below 1 *0 per cent, carbon dioxide concentration, and there¬ 
fore in the region of divergence of the 400 and 600 c c. per hour curves for 
carbon dioxide solutions for the given hght intensity. 

As far as these results go, therefore,' they fulfil the expectation that pure 
carbon dioxide solutions, supplied at a fast enough rate, will have the same 
assimilatory effect as bicarbonate solutions with an equivalent carbon dioxide 
concentration. The following series supplied further confirmation. 

Senes 65.— The Bate of AssimtkUion %n Sclutiom of Gtsrbon Dioxide and Sodium 

Bxoarbonate with equal Partial Pressures of Free Carbon Dioxide. 

• 

This series was arranged somewhat differently. The principal object was to 
compare the rates of assimilation in corresponding pairs of solutions. It was 
also important to know in what part of the carbon dioxide-assimilation curve 
the selected concentrations lay. To be sure of this the conditions most fre¬ 
quently used previously were again employed, viz., a light intensity 20 and a 
temperature of 20*0*’ C. Instead of using the same plant material throughou t 
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fresh material was taken for each pair of solutions. Forty-five shoots, each 
2 inches long, were nipped off for each experiment, only well-grown pieces of 
the largest size being taken. It was hoped in this way to get approximately 
equal samples, since no seasonal changes had to be considered, and in the result 
at least a rough comparabihty seemed to hold, and strict equivalence was kept 
between each pair of solutions tried. It seemed better to arrange the experi¬ 
ment in this way rather than to use the same material throughout, to avoid 
any possible after-effect of the sodium bicarbonate, and at the same time to be 
able to use each pair of solutions consecutively. In all other respects the 
experiment was carried out in the usual manner. 


Table XIII.—Results of Series 66. 

Font%nali8, collected March 1. Experiment, March 1-6. Light = 20 units. 
Temperature = ‘ 20-0 ± 0 ’ 1 ° C. Rate of flow = 600 ± 30 c.c. per hour. 


NaHCU, 
grammeii 
per cent. 

CO| in cubic 
ceiitimetrcM 
per tout. 

. 

Apptirutil 

afluimilation 

Respiration. 

Real 

a<»Hunilation. 

Tn 

1 iNallCO, 

In 

CO. 

Ill 

NsHCO, 

In 

C(>4 

In 

NaHCO, 

In 

CO, 

1 

0 05 

0 1(1 

I 18 

0 62 

0 tttt 

1 1*24 

2 17 

1 80 

008 

0 24 

1 60 

1 22 

0 97 

1 2H 

2 57 

2 50 

010 

0 32 

1 70 

0 96 

1 311 

1 S2 

3 00 

2 78 

0*20 

0 64 

1 75 

1 08 

1 44 

1 16 j 

3 16 

3 14 


In these results (see fig. 9, lower curves), as in those of the previous table, the 
differences of real assimilation in each pair of solutions is small. With the 
exception of the fii'st they are probably not significant and even that is rather 
doubtful. It 18 noticeable, however, that the bicarbonate value is always 
greater than the carbon dioxide value, and it is just possible that at the lower 
concentrations this difference is real. 

Under the conditions of these two sets of data it seems safe to say that any 
difference evisting between the rates of assimilation m carbon dioxide and 
eqmvalent sodium bicarbonate solutions is almost negligibly small, over the 
range of concentrations tried. In the following series the conditions were 
changed by using a higher light intensity. 
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FlO. 9.—Synthetio oarros for Series 06 and 69. The relation between assimilation and hree 
carbon dioxide oonoentration in solotions of carbon dioxide and sodinin bicarbonate 
at lights 20 and 36. O oxygen production in 00| solations» -i* m sodium bicarbonate 
solutions. 

Series 69.— The Bate of Aesimilatton in Solutions of Carbon Dioxide and Sodium 
Bioarbonate of equal Partial Pressure of Carbon Dioxide at Medium Light 
Intensity. 

The Fowlinalis for this net of experiments was collected on March 16, a fort¬ 
night after that for Series 66. 

Rough equivalence was secured between the separate lots, and strict equiva¬ 
lence for each pair of solutions in the same manner as before. 
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Table XIV.—^Resalts o£ Series 69. 

Fontinalis collected Morcli 16. Experiments, March lfr-20. Light = 35 units. 
Temperature = 20*0 ±0-1° C. Rato of flow = COO ± 30 c.cs. per 
hour. 


NftHCOg 

COg in cubic 

Apparent 

AABlinilAtiou. 

Acnpiratuin. 

Real 

AfiaimilaiioD. 

grammes 

centimotrcH 


1 

i 

1 

1 


per cent. 

per cent. 

NaHCO,. 

CO,. 1 



1 NaHCO,. 

CO, 

0-100 

1 

0*32 

3>63 

2 20 

1 30 

1-31 

4 08 

3 61 

0134 

0-43 

3 96 

2-52 

1 48 

1 73 

5 44 

4 25 


0 96 

4*62 

4*23 

1 45 

1 00 

6 07 

5-23 

0 400 

1 28 

4‘38 

4 72 

1 60 

1 22 

5 98 

6 94 


By comparison with the previous figures the dilFeroneus of real assimilation 
arc here quite striking, and, with the exception of the last, well above the 
limits of experimental error. These results are brought together graphically 
in the upper curves of fig. 9, which indicates the positions of the various con¬ 
centrations on their respective assimilation curves. It is noticeable that the 
divergences and final meeting of the curves for light 3.6 are of the same nature 
as in the carbon dioxide curves at light 20 described previously under 
Series 70. 

In most experimental work where bicarbonates have been used os a source 
of carbon dioxide, the solutions have been used in the still condition, as in the 
experiments of Harder, WilmoU, etc. It is of great practical interest, there¬ 
fore, to know whether the movement of the liquid has the same sort of effect in 
bicarbonate solutions as it has in the case of carbon dioxide. At various times 
when observations of assimilation in bicarbonate solutions were taken, a reading 
was also obtained, with the same lot of solution and material, with still liquid 
in the plant chamber. This was done by disconnecting the chamber from the 
rest of the apparatus and removing the central inlet tube. The contained 
liquid was emptied out, and the flask refilled with fresh solution which had 
previously been brought to the temperature of the bath. The vessel was closed 
with a rubber stopper coated on the inner surface with a thin layer of paraffin 
wax, care being taken not to include any air bubbles. The chamber was then 
immediately immersed in the thermostat in the position it normally occupied. 
At the end of half an hour, or in some cases 20 minutes, it was removed and 
the water poured off into a flask and analyBed for oxygen m the usual way. A 

VOL. oin.—B. i» 
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sample of the solution was also analysed imtially. These readings, whether 
for apparent assimilation or for respiration, were always taken either immediately 
before, or in the majority of cases immediately after, the normally obtained 
reading with a moving stream of solution with which they were to be compared. 
As far as possible differences other than the movement of the water were by 
these moans avoided. In the nature of the case it was impossible to eliminate 
certain others which formed possible sources of error. Among these are the 
risk of local alkalinity and of local supersaturation with oxygen. The duration 
of the experiments was kept os brief as possible to minimise these risks, but this 
brevity in itself tends also to be a source of error. 

All the results obtained of this nature are collected together in the following 
list. The assimilation and respiration quantities are given in the standard 
form of amounts due to 30 shoots in 15 minutes. This does not affect the 
comparison of the results, which arc only equivalent horizontally in the table. 


Table XV. 

Light = 20 units. Temperature = 20 ± 0*1“ C. 


Seriem 

No. 

NsUCOg 
gntmmei 
por cent. 

Apparent 

Aasunilatlon. 

Keapimlion. 

Heal 

AMimllatiou. 

1 

Moving. 

1 

StiU. 

1 

Koving. 

StiU. 

Dlffemnce. 

Moving. 

Still. 

Diflfennoe, 

57 

mmm 

l-OO 

: 1-15 

105 

0 71 

-fO-34 

2 05 

1-66 

-i-o 19 

es 


1-18 

1-47 1 

0 09 

1 0« 

-007 

2-17 

2-53 

-0-36 

66 

0-05 

1-10 

1-43 

1*80 

isa 

-fO 08 

2-30 

2-56 

-0 25 

es 

0-08 

1-60 

1 41 

0-97 


+0-24 

2-57 

2 14 

+0-43 

60 

0-10 

1-75 

Esza 

1-45 

lill 

-1-0-48 

3-20 

3-47 

-0-27 

67 

0-10 

3-41 

3-76 

1-20 


1-0 41 

4 61 

4-55 

+0-06 

71 

0-10 

3-62 

3-15 

1-98 

2-40 

-0-42 

5 60 

5-55 

+0 05 

58 

0-20 

2 85 

2-77 

1-60 i 

0-68 

-fO-82 

4-35 

3-45 

+0-90 

66 


1-76 

1-76 

1 44 

0-59 

+0-85 

3-19 

2-35 

+0M 

•73 


5 74 

5-66 

1-13 

0-98 

+0-15 

6-87 

6-64 

+0-25 

66 


1-65 

200 

1-18 

0-74 

+0-44 

2-83 

2-74 

+0 09 

71 


3-70 

4-12 

1-84 


+0 10 

5-54 

5 80 

+0*26 


* In this reading, light =« 40 unite. 


These values cannot be said to show any great regularity, but in view of the 
various difficulties already mentioned that could hardly be expected. With the 
exception of two of the values for 0*2 pra cent, sodium bicarbonate the agree* 
ment is moderately good. There are ten values in addition to the two already 
mentioned, representing concentrations of bicarbonate from 0*02-0*3 percent., 
which include the whole region where a divergence between the moving and 
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stall conditions, if any, might be expected to arise, with the light used. If the 
diffetenoes shown by the two aberrant values have a teal physiological ugnificanoe 
it should, according to the experience of former results in Series 66, be possible 
to increase them by speeding up the rate of photosynthesis with an increase of 
other controlling conditions. During the following series, therefore, the 
opportunity was taken to obtain a comparison between the effects of moving 
and still 0*20 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solutions with a doubled light 
intensity. As shown in the previous table the difference in this case was not 
significant, and it was accordingly conduded that no particular meaning was to 
be attached to the two abnormal differences. Of the other values three showed 
assimilation greater in the still solution, and seven showed it less. 

It may, therefore, be said that within rather wide limits of error the rate of 
photosynthesis in moving and still sodium bicarbonate solutions of the same 
strength does not differ. 

iSeries 73 .—The Rale of Photosynthesis in Saihuions of Sodium BieathwnaU 

Flomng at Different Rales. 

Comparisons between two rates of flow could be made with greater accuracy 
than between stiU and moving solutions with the available method. Kesults 
of this nature might, therefore, give clearer indications of the effect on photo* 
aynthesis of movement in these solutions than the experiments just described. 
Since any effect would almost certainly bo smaller between two moving solu¬ 
tions, than between the faster movement and stillness, it was decided to use the 
maximum velocities of assimilation, and consequently the greatest opportunity 
for differences, that were possible with the technique. For this purpose the 
light intensity was doubled as compared with the last series, that strength 
giving about the fastest assimilation velocities that could be measured, when 
used in oonjunotion with the strongest solutions which it was desired to examine. 
The rates of flow were 400 and 600 c.cs. per hour as previously, the reasons for 
using these particular rates l)eing described under Series 68. Fresh material 
was used for each comparison, and concentrations of bicarbonate were taken 
such that carbon dioxide was certain to be the limiting ” condition. Respira¬ 
tion readings were taken immediately after each apparent assimilation value 
to obtain the best possible correction for real assimilation in each case The 
results obtained were as follows. 
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Table XVL 

Light = 40 units. Temperature = 20-0 ± 0'1° C. 


Bate, 

1020. 

NaHCO, 
grammoe 
per ooDt. 

CO| in 
cubic 

oentimetrei 
per oenh 

Apparent 

Anlsulation. 

Besplration. 

Real AMlmiUUon. 

dOU cubic 
cenli- 
metrea 
per hour. 


OOOcabio 
centi¬ 
metre! 
per hour. 

400 cubic 
centi¬ 
metre! 
per hour. 

Difior- 

enoe. 

OOOonbks 
oenti- 
metres 
per hour. 

400oubio 
oenti- 
metra 
per hour. 

Differ* 

enoe. 

Jnno 1 

0-02 

0*06 

0-7fi 

]‘02 

1-86 

1 40 

40-46 

2-61 

2*42 

+0-10 

JiniA 2 

0 06 I 

016 

317 

3 43 

1-67 

1-44 

40-13 

4-74 

4-87 

■SBTl 

May 10 

010 

0-32 

4 23 

4 01 

1-67 

1 60 

-0-12 

0 66 

6 70 

-004 

May 17 


0 01 

6 40 

6*74 

1-55 

M.S 

fO 42 

6 06 

6-87 

+008 


lu these experiments the differences of real assimilation are so small as to 
be quite negligible, and the results consequently confirm those given in the 
previous table. The distinction in this respect between carbon dioxide and 
sodium bicarbonate solutions is clear and uniform. 

Dimusion, 

It is nowadays customary to regard photo 83 mthesis as a complex of reactions 
falling under the headings of (1) a diffusion phase, (2) a photochemical phsse, 
and (3) a chemical, or *' dark,” phase. It is proposed in this section to consider 
the preceding experimental results principally in relation to the first of these 
stages, where they are chiefly of significance. In dealing with water plants two 
stages in diffusion have to be considered, the movement of carbon dioxide in 
the aqueous medium up to the plant surface, and the diffusion thence to the 
surface of the ohloroplasts. The diffusion of carbon dioxide in water is slow 
and consequently this external effect cannot be ne^ected, as it may be in the 
case of laud plants where air currents and the relative rapidity of diffusion make 
its effects inappreciable. The path from the outside surface of the plant up 
to the chloroplast is normally very short in aquatics whose assimilating organs 
are usually thin, with the result that the .total resistance to diffusion in this 
phase tends to be low. 

In the gaseous exchanges of plants only the external concentration of gases is 
open to direct control by the experimenter. The diffusion factors affecting the 
concentration at the surface of the chloroplast are tho resistance offered to the 
passage of the gas from outside, and the difference between the concentrations 
at the two ends of the path of diffusion. It is of the greatest interest in com 
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section with assimilation problems to fix the relation between the ohloroplast- 
surface concentration and the rate of the process, and this can only be arrived at 
indirectly by a consideration of the gaseous diffusion and its effects on the 
system. 

A theoretical scheme has already been worked out by Maskell, 1925 (10), for 
the analogous case of land plants. Here the stages of diffusion are the passages 
leading up to the assimilating cells, stomata and intercellular spaces, and the 
passage from the cell surface to the chloroplast. The second of these is practically 
identical with the corresjionding stage in water plants. The resistance of the 
storaatal phase is variable in its magnitude and, when high, introduces problems 
similar physiologically to those of diffusion through the water layers surrounding 
aquatics. Maskell was able to show that variations in the diffusion resistances 
should have certain definite effects on the curves expressing the relation between 
external carbon dioxide concentration supplied and the rate of photosynthesis. 

For apparent assimilation he made the following evaluation, in terms of 
concentrations and resistances of the processes involved, 

- C-C, c, 

fj + r, C, + A^l * 

L 

where C — the external concentration of carbon dioxide, C, = concentration 
of carbon dioxide at the chloroplast surface, L = light intensity, 
resistances of the two diffusion phases, and kx. — dissociation coefficient of 
the compound formed by some photochemical product and carbon dioxide 
(Warburg). 

Substituting arbitrary values in these equations be showed that the form of 
the AA/C curve took on varying shapes for varying values of + r,, in such a 
way that the smaller the value of + *‘s> under otherwise constant conditions, 
the more rectangular was the AA/C curve. It will be seen that the changes of 
form in these theoretical curves are similar to those which occur in the experi¬ 
mental results given above. Increasing the flow of the carbon dioxide solu¬ 
tions in these experiments had an analogous effect to reduction of the diffusion 
resistances in Maskell’s deduced curves. 

It is clear, moreover, that the effect of the movement of the solution is to 
reduce the diffusion resistance in the layers surrounding the plant, since diffusion 
shells are thereby broken down and high concentrations brought much nearer 
to the absorbing surfaces. The faster the flow the nearer will the concentrated 
layers be brought to the surface of the plant, and the steeper will the diffusion 
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gradient become. The smaller the diffusion resistances, to whatever cause they 
may be due, the nearer one approaches to the ideal condition of a chloroplast 
surface concentration equal to that outside, and consequently experimentally 
controllable. The results of a series which is the nearest approximation to this 
condition that could bo obtained, have been described on p. 27. The curves 
in that experiment, although more rectangular than those obtained with higher 
diffusion resistances, do not show a sudden bend in their transition regions, 
which might, perhaps, be thought to be the limiting case. 

The action of bicarbonate solutions is of great interest in this connection. 
Increasing the rate of flow of these solutions had no effect on the rate of photo¬ 
synthesis, a result in sharp contrast with the state of things in solutions con¬ 
taining only carbon dioxide. In low light intensities, and consequent slow 
rates of assimilation, the bicarbonates gave rise to a production of oxygen just 
about equal to the highest obtainable by movement of the carbon dioxide 
splutions; in high light intensities they caused a rate which could not be 
equalled by a fapid flow of a corresponding solution of the gas. It appears 
from these results that the *' buffer action ” of the bicarbonate is more effective 
in maintaining the close-up carbon dioxide supply than any practicable move* 
ment of the solutions, and may reduce diffusion resistance to a very low value. 
Since under favourable conditions a pure carbon dioxide solution could bring 
ubout the same rate of reaction as a bicarbonate solution the experiments 
provide strong evidence that only the free carbon dioxide is normally used in 
assimilation. 

The fact that the assimilation-concentration curve is constant in its form in 
this class of solutions, and corresponds with the best curves obtainable by 
direct measurements with carbon dioxide, suggests that it is something very 
near the desired curve expressing the relation of the velocity of the process to 
the concentration at the chloroplast surface. There does not, for example, 
appear to be any reason to suppose that still faster movement of the solutions 
would eventually give a curve with a sharp bend. When it is attempted, however, 
to define these curves at all closely considerable difficulty arises. Not only is 
it difficult to obtain a large enough number/>f points for sharp definition, but 
the respiratory carbon dioxide effect obscures the lower regions. 

The concentrations shown on the abecissn should really be written as 
[CO J + x,x being pictured as an additional concentration of carbon dioxide 
due to local respiration, and at the lower concentrations used » seems to have 
been of comparable magnitude with the supplied [CO J. The form of the 
curve makes extrapolation for a value of x impossible, and even if this were 
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not the case difFosion relations would make the value so obtained of very 
doubtful meaning. It is possible that this particular effect would not appear 
when low concentrations of a bicarbonate are employed, and the results of 
Warburg with ChUoreUa lend colour to this view. 

A further difficulty lies in the correction to be made to convert apparent 
into real a ssimila tion. It has been shown by Meyer and Deleano (12), Spoehr 
and McQee, 1923 (18), and by Briggs (8) working on the data of Warburg and 
Uyesugi, 1924 (21), that there arc reasons for supposing that the rate of respira¬ 
tion during assiniilation is higher than when it is measured in the dark. If this 
is so the added correction is too small and all the values of “ real assimilation ” 
shown are too low. From the practical point of view it may be pointed out, 
however, that some unpublished experiments by the present author failed to 
show any measuiable effect of this kind in the particular species used for this 
work, viz., Fonlinalia antipijretim. The experiments were not, however, of a 
conclusive kind. 

The curve of fig. 2 is almost a straight line in its earlier portions, but this 
hneority disappears edmost entirely in curves obtained with a faster rate of 
flow of solution, tending to reappear, however, in the corresponding curves for 
higher light intensities. This is illustrated by replotting the curves of Series 
72 (sec figs. 8a and 8b) to make them coincide at a point, when a progressive 
falling away appears in the lower regions of the curves for higher light intensities. 

It is probable, therefore, that the linearity that various workers have found 
at low concentrations* is due to the conditions of diffusion obtaining in their 
experiments rather than to the internal stages of photosynthesis. While it 
cannot be definitely stated from the foregoing experimental results that the 
relation between ■ surface concentration and assimilation shows a falling-off 
right from the start, there is, on the other hand, no evidence that strict pro¬ 
portionality holds over any range of concentrations. By some writers assimila¬ 
tion curves more or less of this type have been called logarithmic, but there are 
no real grounds for selecting this rather than other types of " smooth *’ curve, 
and before such discriminations can be made very much mote detailed results 
are required than any at present in existence. 

The most acceptable idea at present of the relation between the successive 
stages of photosynthesis is to regard them as a series of linked reactions, each 
member of the series being reversible. Willstatter (22) and Warburg (20) 

* Cf. Stiles (19), "... meet workers ate agreed that in lower ooneentrations of 
earbon dioxide the rate of photosynthesia ... is approximately proportional to the 
oarboa dioxide oonoentntion ”; also Bensoke-Jost (4). 
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have put forward views on the nature of these stages. It is possible to insert 
velocity constants in general terms for the various reaotioDS they have 8ug> 
gested and this has been done by Briggs (8). From a mathematical treatment 
he concludes that, on the above assumption, the curve expressing the relation¬ 
ship between assimilation rate and the concentration of carbon dioxide at the 
ohloroplast surface should take the form of a hyperbola. The experimental 
curves of the forcing sections appear to be of this kind, but the reservation 
must still be made that the points on them are insufS.cient for fine discrimina¬ 
tions. The cumulative evidence of this and other work does, however, appear 
to be in favour of a hypothesis such as that mentioned above, the minor 
differences in observed results being in all probability due to dissimilar diffusion 
conditions in the various methods of experiment. 


Summary. 

1. A reinvestigation of the relation between carbon dioxide concentration 
and the rate of photosynthesis in water plants is attempted, with special refer¬ 
ence to the conditions of supply of the carbon dioxide. 

2. An apparatus la described, with which a considerable range of conditions 
can be investigated. 

3. The form of the relation between assimilation, carbon dioxide concentra¬ 
tion and light intensity is determined with a flow of solution of 400 c.ca. per 
hour. 

4. The effect of modifications in the carbon dioxide supply is investigated 
by the use of sodium bicarbonate solutions and different rates of flow. 

6 . At 400 c.cs. per hour sodium bicarbonate is found to give rise to a higher 
rate of assimilation than a pure solution of carbon dioxide of an equal partial 
pressure, when no other factor is limiting. 

6 . At 600 c.ca. pr hour, with low light intensity, and consequent slow 
assimilation, the two solutions give the same assimilation. It would appear, 
therefore, that in bicarbonate solutions only the free carbon dioxide is available 
for assimilation. At a higher light intensity the bicarbonate again gives rise 
to a faster rate than the carbon dioxide solution. 

7. The curves relating both carbon dioxide concentration and Ught intensity 
to asaimUation are redetermined at an optimal rate of flow (600 c.cs. per hour), 
and it is concluded that they arc a series of smooth curves of hyperbolic form. 

8 . Increases in the rate of flow of sodium bicarbonate solutions are found to 
be without effect on the velocity of assimilation. In dilute solutions, where 
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the alkalinii^ is not great enough to be injurious, these solutions appear to I>e a 
satisfactory medium for determining assimilation rates. 

9. The nature of the curves obtained is discussed in relation to the diffusion 
phase of photosynthesis. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. W. Stiles for suggesting this investi¬ 
gation, to Dr. F. F. Blackman under whose direction the bulk of it was carried 
out, and to Mr. G. E. Briggs for stimulating criticism and advice. 

The incidental expense was defrayed in part by a grant from the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
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The Yearly Variations in Plague in India in Rdation to Climate: 

Foreooaing Epidemics. 
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[Platbs 1—4.] 

It has long been known that plague in India, and elsewhere, has a definite 
seasonal incidence year after year in the same area, although the months of 
mazimnm prevalence vary in different provinces. E. H. Hankin as early as 
1906 pointed out the disappearance of dog fleas in the hot weather in 
Agra, and he suggested that a similar decline in the rat fleas might account for 
the great fall in plague in the United Provinces of India during the hot season. 
The extensive and valuable Reports on Plague Investigations in India, pub’ 
lished in the Journal of Hygiene from 1906 to 1917, contain numerous data on 
the subject, and they bring out the unfavourable effects of high temperature and 
low humidity on the duration of life of rat fleas separated from their hosts, and 
on their rate of multiplication, and they thus accounted for the seasonal inci* 
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denoe of the disease in different areas of India. Farther, the work of Baoot 
in England and of unnamed workers in Poona on the bionomics of fleas showed 
that relative humidities below 60° to 55° F. and high temperatures are unfavour¬ 
able in England, and that in Poona, on the Deccan plateau of Western Indio, 
the life of fleas was five times as great in August, with an 8 a.m. relative humidity 
of 80 per cent., as with one of 45 per cent, in April and early May, when plague 
is at a minimum in that area, where the temperatures are moderate and play 
much less part than humidity in controlling the plague season. Moreover, 
studies of the seasonal incidence of plague in different parts of India by the same 
investigators, working imder the Advisory Committee nominated by the India 
Office, the Royal Society and the Lister Institute, showed that a temperature 
of 85° F. caused a more rapid disappearance of plague bacilli from the stomach 
of fleas, with reduced power of infecting animals, as compared with a temperature 
of 70° F., and with the low mean temperature of 50° F. a large number of the 
infected rats died before plague bacilli appeared in their blood, so that their 
fleas had no chance of becoming infected. Rat fleas were also more numerous 
during the height of the plague season, so that climatic conditions clearly 
acted by reducing the number of infected fleas. 

The incidence of plague in different areas of India uas also reported on by 
R. St. John Brooks (1) in relation to temperature and saturation deficiency, 
the latter term indicating “ the difference between the actual tension of aqueous 
vapour present in the atmosphere at the temperature in question and the 
tension of aqueous vapour that would be present m a saturated atmosphere at 
the same temperature.” It is thus a measure of the drying capacity of the air, 
and Brooks concluded that a degree of dryness indicated by a saturation de^ 
ficicncy of 0*300 inch (measured in terms of mercury) suffices to prevent 
plague continuing to be epidemic, if the mean temperature is also over 80° F., 
and that a high saturation deficiency rapidly brings an epidemic to an end even 
with a temperature below 80° F., but an epidemic may commence and increase 
with a temperature over 80° F., if the saturation deficiency is below 0*300. 
Moreover, in certain places, including Java and Mauritius, with constantly 
favourable temperature and saturation deficiency, the disease may be prevalent 
indifferently at any season of the year. 

Provincial inquiries by the same body of investigators revealed the important 
fact that the nearly complete absence of plague from Lower Bengal, Assam and 
most of the Madras Presidency, other than that adjoining infected Bombay 
and Mysore territory, could not be explained solely on climatic grounds, but the 
work of L. F. Hirst (2) in Ceylon and of F. W. Cra^ (3) in India has since 
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shown that the very low plague rate in these areas is associated with the 
prevalence of X. ostia in the place of X. cheopia as the common rat flea, the 
latter being by far the more efficient carrier of plague, and it should be noted 
that these two fleas had not been differentiated at the time of the work of the 
Indian Pl^[ue Investigation Committee’s investigaton. 

Although there is thus abundant evidence regarding the influence of heat and 
moisture on the average monthly distribution of plague in India, I have found 
very little on record regarding the yearly variations in plague incidence in relation 
to climatic conditions, with the exception of the significant condusion of T. H. 
Gloucester and F. N. White (4) in No. 83 of the Plague Investigation Com¬ 
mittee's reports, that in the United Provinces of Agra and Oude “ the association 
of unusual humidity during the winter months in certain districts with severe 
epidemics of plague is so constant a phenomenon that we feel justified in 
concluding that the one stands to the other as cause to effect." They regard 
the influence of climate as acting mainly on the life of rat fleas when separated 
from their host, for the longer they survive the greater the chance of their 
producing infection of man. 

During the ten years which have elapsed since the Indian Plague Investiga¬ 
tion Committee's work came to an end, much further material has accumulated 
in India in the form of the monthly and yearly plague mortalities, and a series 
of nearly thirty years' data are now available for comparing with the climatic 
records, so I have spent many months investigating the subject on similar lines 
to those which recently enabled me to point out how epidemics of smallpox (6) 
and of cholera (6) in the different provinces of India can be foreseen as a rule 
by watching the rainfall and absolute humidity data. The plague data are 
dealt with in the present paper. 

The Average Annual and Monthly Incidence of Plague in Indian 

Provinces. 

The map shows the average incidence of plague in the different divisions of 
each province during the twenty years from 1901 to 1920, that is, during the two 
decades after the disease had spread over India, and Chart 1 illustrates the 
yearly rates per miUe for the 26 years from 1900 to 1924 in the different 
provinces, and it shows graphically the remarkably low incidence in Assam, 
Bengal, Madras and Burma as compared with the rest of India, for the data of 
each province given in Chart I are shown on the same scale. In the map 
the rates for the great cities of Bombay and Calcutta are given separately 
from the areas in which they are situated, as their inclusion would give a totally 
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Date of Map of Average Plague Deaths per MtOe 1001-20. 

l—ABsam, 0 0013. 2 , 3 and 4—EosUTn Bengal, 0 00036. 6 and O-Western Bengal, 
A^nlntling CWcutta, 0 016; Calcutta, 0-140. 7—Onsaa, 0-0021. 8—l^hota Nagpur, 
0-0357. O—Eastom Bihar, 0-81. 10 —Western Bihar. 2-80. 

I/nitei Pnwtwes iXwsiOTM—11—Benares, 5-90. 12—Oorakpur, 3-87. 13—Jliansl, 

0 . 46 , 24 ^Allahabad, 2-82. 15—Fy»bad, 1-70. Ifl—Lucknow, 2-27. 17—Bohtlknnd, 

1-61. 18—Kamaon, 0-08. 19—Agra, 2-40. 20—Meerut, 3-27. 

Pw^ab. 21—Amballa, 6-04. 22—Jullunder, 0-18. 23—laihote, 10-30. 24—Rawal 

Pindi, 5-22. 28—Multan, 0-95. 25—North-west Frontier Province, 0-46. 

Sott^bay Frwufcacy.—27—Sind, 0-84. 28“—Oujerat, 3*66. 20 North Konkan (exohid* 
lag Bombay City), 1-11; Bombay City, 8-(tt. 30—South Konkan, 0-31. 31—South 
DeooaDiO-90. 32 —North Deccan, 4-18. 

OmtMl Pn»»iiee«.-33-Berar, 2-56. 34-Nerbuda, 1-41. 35-nFnbbulpore, 1-56. 
3»-Nagpiir,2-51. 37 —Chattisgarh, 0-006. 

Madras Prtsideiiey.—38—North-East Coast Districts, 0-0014. 30—North Central 
Districts, 0-29. 40—South Central Districts, 0-83. 41—South-east Districts, 0-043 
42-lIaIabw, 1-65. 
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false un^nresaion regarding the plague inetdenoe in the North Eonkan and the 
Presidency division of Bengal respectively, which have rates of one-seventh 
and one-tenth of their capital cities, with totally different hounng and other 
conditions. 

It will be seen from a study of the map that Assam, Eastern and Northern 
Bengal, Orissa, the North-East Coast districts of Madras and the eastemly 
Chattisgarh division of the Central Provinces, all had rates of under O'Ol per 
millo, shown by widely separated dots. Western Bengal, Chota Nagpnr and 
South-East Madras have rates of under 0*1 per mille, represented by closer 
dots. The next highest rates of between 0*1 and 1 *0 per mille, represented by 
short vertical lines in the map, are met with in the widely separated areas of 
the most westemly Multan divisions of the Punjab, and the North-West 
Frontier Province, with very dry climates and great cold in the winter months, 
in the sparsely inhabited South Eonkan West Coast districts of Bombay, the 
central dry elevated regions of the Madras Presidenoy, the southern Bundel- 
kand division of the United Provinces, and lastly in the Eastern Bhagnlpur 
division of Bihar bordering on North Bengal. The abrupt rise from 0*81 to 
2-89 per mille on passing from Eastern to Western Bihar is very noteworthy, 
as there is no material difference in their climate, and the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner, E. H. Hare (7), in his report for 1921, pointed out that the districts of 
Bihar in which plague has never shown any signs of gaining a permanent foot¬ 
hold, in spite of frequent invasions from neighbouring severely affected districts, 
are characterised by a less dense and poorer population, living in widely 
separated huts built of flimsy materials with thin walls in which rats cannot 
congregate. Further, he states that Kunhardt found 34*4 black rats per 100 
traps and an average of 8 -1 rat fleas in a badly infected district of Western Bihar, 
but only 6 * 1 rats and 4 ■ 9 fleas per rat in the slightly affected Pumea district of 
Eastern Bihar. Similar scattered thin-walled houses and paucity of rats prevail 
in the nearly plague-free Lower Bengal and Assam, as described in No. 46 of 
the Plague Investigation Reports already referred to, and these unfavourable 
factors appear to be far more important than any climatic conditions in 
accounting for the low plague incidence in these areas. According to Hirst (2), 
little information is on record residing the species of rat fleas in these areas, 
so the influence of that factor is not yet determined. 

The remaining portions of India show the Ipghest rates of from 1*0 to 9*9 
per mille, and include the remaining portion of Bihar, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Qujerat, Deccan and the remaining four westemly divisions of the 
Central Provinces, all characterised by closely aggregated thick mud-walled 
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zat-infcsted houses favouring a high incidence of the disease. Rates of 1-0 
to 2‘5 are indicated in the map by shading with horizontal lines, those between 
2'6 and 6*0 per mille by crossed oblique lines, and the highest rates of over 
6 *0 per mille in four divisions of the Punjab and in the South Deccan by uniform 
dark shstding. It is in these areas that the yearly variations of the disease can 
best be studied, and Chart 1 shows at a glance how great these yearly fluctua¬ 
tions ore in Bihar, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and the Bombay 
Plresidency, the data of all of which I have studied in relation to the yearly 
dimatic conditions. A large map, illustrating the plague mortality in each 
district of India from its commencement in 189G up to 1917, will be found m the 
1917 Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Gkivernment of 
India. This is very similar to the smaller map accompanying this paper, only 
it shows in a more detailed manner the areas of high incidence. 

The Seasonal Incidence of Plague in Rdalion to Climate. —^Before considering 
the varying degrees of epidemic prevalence of plague from year to year, it will 
be well to study the average monthly incidence in the different areas in relation 
to the average monthly temperatures, humidity and rainfall, which are shown 
for eight selected areas in Chart 2, constructed on similar lines to those of my 
earlier studies of smallpo.t and cholera. In the lower halves relating to each 
area are shown the monthly average plague rates per 10,000 in columns, together 
with the monthly average saturation deficiencies. In the upper halves the 
average monthly rainfall is shown by vertical columns, and curves of the mean 
monthly temperatures are also entered. 

It will be convenient to consider first the relationship of the mean tempera¬ 
tures to the seasonal decline and rise of the plague curve, beginning with the 
striking hot weather decline of the diseose. In the first place it should be pointed 
out that the seasonal incidence of plague is very similar in the three northern 
areas of the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar, which all show a great 
fall and a prolonged period of low rates during the hot weather and monsoon 
seasons, followed by the commencement of the cold weather rise in the last 
month or two of the year after the complete cessation of the monsoon rains. 
On the contrary, in the Central Provinces and both the North and the South 
Deccan the usual decline of plague in the hot season is of short duration, owing 
to the next epidemic commencing in the monsoon period, alUiough in the 
neighbouring low-lying hot Konkan Bombay coast area no increase occurs 
until the very end of the year, remarkable (bfferences which require to be 
explained. 

The Influence of High Tempaatures.—On turning to the mean monthly 
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temperattiTc curves of the different areas, we find the main cause of botii the 
rapid hot w’eather decline and of the monsoon quiescent period, where it occurs, 
in the rise of the mean temperature to 85** F. and over in the hot season, and its 
remaining at about 85° F. during the rainy season in the three northern areas, 
but falling well below that level during the monsoon in the Central Provinces 
and in both Deccan areas, namely, at ]UBt over 80° F. in the Central Provinces, 
just over 76° F. in the North Deccan and at between 70° and 76° F. in the 
South Deccan, in the last two of which the hot weather decline of plague is 
shortest and most incomplete, and the yearly maximum actually occurs in the 
late monsoon and early cold weather months. In the map already dealt with 
1 have entered the 75*5°, 80° and the 82*6° F. mean isotherm lines for August, 
at the height of the monsoon, and these serve to bring out the fact that nearly 
the whole of the Dcccan has a mean temperature below 80° and all the Central 
Provinces one below 82 • 6° F., but that the three northern areas, with continued 
low plague during the monsoon, have readings over 82*6° F. It is also of 
interest to note that in the cities of Calcutta and Bombay the moan monsoon 
temperature is between 80° and 85° F., accompanied by low saturation 
deficiencies favourable to plague, and here the disea^ continues at about the 
same level as at the end of the hot weather decline, w&ich is leas complete than 
in the hotter northern areas, although in all the areas the saturation deficiency 
is at its highest level favouring plague dnnng the moonsoon period, so that tho 
mean temperature is clearly a moat important factor influencing the monsoon 
level of the disease. 

Humidtly.- Here we may consider the absolute humidity or mean vapour 
tension, which proved the key to tho climatic influence on smallpox and 
cholera, or tho relative humidity and tho saturation 4eficienoy, which run a 
parallel course, as they both depend on tho degree of saturation of the atmosphere 
with moisture at the particular temperature. On plotting out tho average 
monthly curves for each area, and studying the yearly variations of the absolute 
humidity and the saturation deficiency, I found that the latter showed the 
closer relation to the plague curves, so in Chart 2 I have entered the saturation 
deficiency curves of each of the eight areas dealt with, and have also 
worked out the relative humidity data, which served to bring out the striking 
resemblances between the two. Unfortunately the monthly relative humidity 
data for various stations in India have for long been omitted from the Indian 
sanitary reports, so for my studies of the yearly variations of plague in TudiA. 
I have worked out the mean monthly saturation deficiencies for about thirty 
years in each area, which were obtained by deducting the monthly, absolute 
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humidity data, kindly supplied me by the Meteorological Department of India, 
from the saturation point at the mean monthly temperatures of a central place 
in each area, as the monthly temperature and rainfall data are still recorded 
in the Government of India Annual Sanitary Reports. 

Saturation Defidendea and the Seaeonal Inddence of Plague. —It will be 
convenient to consider first the average monthly saturation deficiencies plotted 
out in Chart 2 in relation to the average seasonal incidence of plague. It will 
be seen at once that all the areas, exclusive of the very humid cities of Bombay 
and Calcutta, show a great increase of the saturation deficiency, indicating 
low degrees of humidity, in the hot weather season of March or April to June, 
accompanied or immediately followed by the great annual decline of plague. 
Moreover, this decline of plague will be seen to be most complete in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, the North Deccan and Bihar, 
that is, just those areas where the hot weather saturation deficiency reaches the 
highest degrees of from nearly 1*200 in the Central Provinces down to 0*700 
in Bihar. On the contrary*, the decline i^ least complete in Bombay City with 
a saturation deficiency never much below 0*300, showing the highest humidity 
at this season of all the areas. High degrees of saturation deficiency, mdicating 
low relative humidity, therefore play an important part in aiding high tempora- 
tures to bring about the hot season decline of plague, as Brooks pointed out. 

The Seasonal Increase of Plague and the Climatic Factors. —The three northernly 
ureas of the Punjab, the Uniteil Provinces and Bihar (the data of the last having 
been worked out for Bihar proper, exclusive of Chota Nagpur and Orissa) alt 
show a cold weather increase of plague, coinciding with increased saturation 
deficiency and increased relative humidity, due to the smaller quantity of 
moisture required to saturate the air at the comparatively low temperatures 
now prevailing, and os both the higher relative humidity and the lower tempera¬ 
tures are favourable to plague, the average monthly data throw little light on 
which of these two factors most mfiueiices the cold weather incidence of plague. 
Both factors, therefore, require to be studied in relation to the great variations 
in the prevalence of plague from year to year m the different geographical 
areas illustrated in Chart 2, which have been selected as having high plague 
rates and varying climatic conditions. 

Yearly Provincial Plague Jnetdenee tn Relation to Climate. 

For the purposes of the following inquiry I tabulated from thirty years’ 
amm al sanitary reports of the Government of India the monthly plague 
mortality figures, the monthly mean temperature and the rainfall of the areas 
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dealt with, and also the monthly absolute humidity data for working out the 
saturation deficiencies. In the case of Bihar and of the South and Nmth 
Deccan the monthly plague data had to be calculated from the district figures, 
and for all areas the monthly rates per mille were estimated year by year to 
enable the high and low rates to be noted, the data numbering over 20,000. 
Next the temperature, rainfall, absolute humidity and saturation deficiem^ 
data were worked out for each of the four seasons for every year, and the 
infiuence of each factor on the monthly and yearly variations in the plague 
mortality of each area studied in relation to those data. By this means it was 
ascertained that the monthly mean temperatures during the hot weather and 
the monsoon periods had a definite effect on the monthly and yearly plague 
mortality from year to year, and that the saturation deficiencies in those two 
periods, and also during the two cold weather periods of from October to 
December and of January to February or March also had a definite effect, ntalring 
six factors in all requiring detailed study, but the uniformly favourable cold 
weather temperatures appeared to have little or no effect, so could be omitted 
from the following charts and tables without loss, and with some degree of 
simplification of a complicated inquiry. Further, the annual rainfall was 
divided into the same four seasons for the purpose of tracing its effect on the 
humidity and temperature variations. The two highest jdague areas of the 
Punjab and the South Deccan, illustrating the greatest variation in the climatic 
conditions, have been selected for charting all the above-mentioned hustors, 
and owing to the time required to follow all these curves year by year the two 
temperature and four humidity data have been tabulated for years of increasing 
and decreasing plague for those two areas, as well as for tiie United Provinces, 
Bihar and the Central Provinces, and the yearly plague incidence of each 
province has already been illustrated by Chart 1, in which the figures are 
included in those of Bombay. 

The chart of the Punjab will be first oonsideted in detail as representative 
the three northern areas with a winter rise of plague, followed by an analysis of 
the tables of the data of the United Provinces and Bihar. Similariy, the chart 
of the South Deccan will be dealt with fully, as representative of the three more 
southern areas with a monsoon increase of the disease, and a table of the Central 
Provinces will also be considered. 

The Punjab. 

The climatic variations of the Punjab are illustrated by Chart 8, which 
contains curves and columns illustrating the following data. In the 
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right-hand part of the chart (3, b) the total and seasonal variations in the 
rainfall are shown below. The full height of the columns represent the total 
annual rainfall, and that of the different seasons is shown by various iJiading 
thus: the dark shading at the bottom of the cnlnmn is that of the cold weather 
of January to March, the oblique Imes that of the hot weather from April to 
June, the vertical lines that of the monsoon period from July to September, 
the monsoon being of shorter duration in the Punjab than elsewhere in India, 
and, lastly, the upper dark shading is that of the cold season from October to De¬ 
cember. The columns above the rainfall data in 3 (6) and at the bottom of 3 (a) 
show the yearly total plague mortality, and it is repeated to enable the tempera¬ 
ture curves above in 3 (6), and the saturation deficiencies in 3 (a), to be followed 
year by year in relation to the plague incidence. 

Yearly Variations tn RainfaU tn Bdation to Te^nperature amd Saturation 
Defioienoy. —^An examination of the data in Chart 3 shows a general relation¬ 
ship between high ramfall and low temperature and low saturation 
deficiency, indicating high relative and absolute humidity, as might be expected. 
For example, high monsoon rainfall occurred in 1900, 1908, 1909, 1913, 1916 
and 1917, and all showed exceptionally high humidity represented by low 
saturation deficiencies in the monsoon period from July to September; and the 
low monsoon rains of 1904, 1911, 1915,1918 and 1920 were all accompanied by 
high saturation deficiencies and low humidity. In the years of fairly average 
rainfall, however, such a close relationship is not found to the mean monthly 
humidity, for heavy falls on only a few days in the month will have much less 
effect than a more general distribution of the rain with its accompanying cloud. 
The mean monthly temperature is also higher with little rain and low with well- 
distributed heavy monsoon falls. 

In the hot season from April to June very similar relationships hold good, 
only here the temperature is a most important factor influencing the saturation 
defioienoy owing to the small amount of rain at this period, except occasionally 
late in June in years of unusually early extension of the monsoon to the Punjab. 
Thus, the greatest hot weather rainfall in 1909, 1913 and 1917 was in each 
instance accompanied by exceptionally low temperatures and saturation 
deficicTicies favourable to plague, and nearly all the years of very low hot weather 
rains were associated with unfavourable high temperatures and saturation 
deficienci es . 1920 was an exception with low saturation deficiency in spite of 
low rainfall, and thia was due to a most unusual defect of 6*7*’ F. in the mean 
temperature of May and smaller ones in April and June, showing the great 
importance of temperature in the hot season. 

R 2 
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In the cold weather periods of low rain&U at the b^pnning and end of the year 
there is also a close general relationship between high ra infall and ineteased 
humidity shown as low saturation deficiency, and vice versa, and the exeeptions 
are again explained by unusual temperature variations, and they only ooonned 
very occasionally in the October-December period, as in 1909, 1916 and 1917 
due to an excess of 4*4° F. in the former year in November, and a def^ of 
4*0° F. in the same month of 1917 and of 3•4'* F. in 1916. In the remaining 
cold weather season of January to March there was a uniformly close relation* 
ship between high rainfall and high humidity in every year except 1908, 1912 
and 1913, in each of which the comparatively high saturation deficient^ was 
accounted for by high temperatures in January or February or m both months. 
Thus in all three seasons of low ramfall the temperature variations have to be 
taken into account as well as the ramfall in explaining the saturation deficiencies, 
indicating once more the importance of the study of the latter data in relation¬ 
ship to plague incidence if accurate forecasts are to be made. 

The Yearly Forwitums in Temperature in the Hot Seasons. —The yearly tempera¬ 
ture variations from the average for the monsoon months from July to Septem¬ 
ber, and for the early hot weather months of March and April are shown in tho 
upper part of Chart 3 (6), the minus readings above and the plus ones below the 
horuontal line representing the average readings, the former being favourable 
and the latter unfavourable to plague incidence. The monsoon temperature 
data are entered in continued lines, and the variations influence the plague 
incidence m the following year, while tho March-April readings, represented 
by broken lines, affect the disease in the same year, as high temperatures bring 
about a more rapid hot weather decline of plague. The data are obtained by 
dividing the total excess or defect of the mean temperature of each period by 
the number of months included in them, and the mean monthly readings varied 
between 77° and 90° F. in the four monsoon, and between 69° and 80° in the two 
spring months. It will be noted that the yearly variations are very consider¬ 
able, and they greatly exceed the similar data of the South Deccan shown in 
Chart 4 (b), especially in the monsoon period, owing to scanty rainfall more often 
occurring in the Punjab in this season. The temperature in May and June 
averages from 89° to 94° F., which is too high to allow of any material plague 
incidence, and those of the cold weather months are too low to be unfavourable 
to the disease, so their yearly variationB have not been charted, as they show 
less close relationship to the prevalence of the disease. 

Yeoriy Variations in the Saturation De/ioieneies at Different Seasons.-^ln 
Chart S (o) the transverse lines show the average saturation deficiencies in the 
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fonr seasons dealt with, and the years in which the curve nses above the average 
indicate low saturation dehcioncies or high humidities, and vice versa. Those of 
the lower three curves shown by continued lines of the hot weather, monsoon 
and early cold weather months from April to December influence the plague of 
the following year, and the upper curve in dotted lines of the first three months 
of the yeax influence the disease in the same year. The figures of hot weather 
months from April to June average 0*772, and those of the monsoon period 
from July to September average 0*611, high degrees occurring when the 
temperature is also high. On the other hand, the cold weather averages are 
0*321 from October to December, and 0*241 from January to Match, or read¬ 
ings favourable to plague incidence and occurring during the increased seasonal 
prevalence of the disease. We thus have four saturation deficiencies and two 
temperature curves to consider, and owing to their number I have worked out 
Table I to show the favourable and unfavourable factors in the years of 
increasing plague in the upper half, and those of decrcasiiig disease in the lower 
half, so as to allow the importance of each factor to be seen at a glance without 
the necessity of tracing each curve for every year to ascertain their influence. 

Major variations from the normal are shown by-when the temperature 

or saturation deficiency is low, and thus favourable to high plague incidence, 
and by -f- -1- when high and unfavourable to the prevalence of the disease, 
and by a single sign when the difference from the normal is not so great. A 
blank indicates that there was no material variation from the normal. 

Table of (he Chmatic Fadors tnfiuencing Plague Incidence %n the Punjab .— 
It will be seen from Table I that in the seven years of increasing plague, shown 
in the npper part, all the signs, except one of minor degree, were minuses, 
indicating low temperatiues and saturation deficiencies favourable to plague. 
Similarly, in the lower part of the table, showing six years of great decrease of 
the disease, the gn'at majority of the signs are plus, representing high tempera¬ 
tures and saturation deficiencies unfavourable to the disease, and only one of the 
contrary signs is of the major degree. Further, of the seven contrary signs in 
the whole table three fall under the March-April temperature, which only 
influences the termination of the annual rise of plague, and two others occur in 
April -June and one in the January-March saturation deficiencies. This 
leaves only one minor contrary sign in the three most important factors for 
forecasting plague epidemics, namely, the temperature and saturation deficiency 
in the monsoon months, and the latter factor in October to December, for the 
data of the first two are available before plague begins to rise in this province, 
and the last before any material rise has taken place. The table, therefore. 
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affords very strong evidence regarding the influence of all six factors on plague 
incidence, and this is greatly enhanced when the monthly variations of the 
disease are examined in detail, for I find that in every fsase when the olinmtic 
variations were of the major degree, their influence could be traced in just 
those months the particular factor might be expected to influence meet, examples 
of which will be given later. 


Table I.—Climatic Factors influencing Plague Incidence in the Punjab. 
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Thus the influence of low temperatures and saturation deficiencies in April 
to June in favouring plague is seen in comparatively little fall in May or even in 
June, in consequence of which the decline is not as great as usual in the monsoon 
period, and the disease is liable to be carried over to the next cold season. 
Similarly, favourable conditions m the monsoon period, due to heavy rains, 
are shown in an early rise in the late monsoon and early cold weather months 
followed by a great rise m first quarter of the succeeding year. 

Again, in the six years of greatly deceased plague high temperatures and 
saturation deficiencies were present in the monsoon period, July to September, 
in every one, as shown in lower part of Table I, and in 1916 and 1921 
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boih factors were also unfavourable in the first four months of those yean, 
with the result that coming on the top of the unfavourable monsoon factors of 
the previous year, the plague rates fell to the lowest rate in the whole of the 
twenty-four years since the disease became well established in the province. 
In view of these striking facts it is unnecessary to go through the wearisome 
task of analysing each of the six curves in detail, as it will suffice for my purpose 
to explain the most striking yearly variations in plague incidence shown in 
Chart 3. 

Analtfsis of the Principal Punjab Plague Variatiowi .—^Plague first became 
prevalent in part of the Punjab in 1901 with a mortality of 0-84 per mille, 
which rose to 8-78 per miUe in 1902 with further extension of the affected 
areas, and it became generally prevalent throughout the province in 1003 
with a death-rate of 9-60 per mille, only a slight increase on the previous year 
owing to the climatic conditions not being especially favourable. In 1904 the 
mortality jumped to 19*82 per mille with favouring low saturation deficiencies 
in 4he previous monsoon period and in January-March, 1904, as well as low 
temperature in March and April, which resulted m the second highest May and 
June rates of the series of years, fully accoimting for the great rise. 1905 also 
showed the high rate of 16*65 per mille, with favouring humidity and tempera¬ 
ture in the early months of the year. In 1906 a remarkable drop to only 4*66 
per mille took place, followed by the record rise, showing that the initial influence 
had not exhausted itself, so the temporary 1906 decline is of especial interest. 
The chief factors in bringing this about were high saturation deficiency, accom¬ 
panied by the record high temperature, in the monsoon period of 1905, coming 
on the top of high temperatures in April to June, which had brought about a 
decrease of plague in June, 1906, to one-tenth of the May rate, with the result 
that the disease remained at a low rate throughout the second half of 1906, 
and in the usual maximum season early in 1906 it remained far below the level 
of the previous four years. The 1906 decline is thus folly accounted for by these 
unusually unfavourable climatic features, all of which occurred several months 
before the main annual rise of the disease, so that with a knowledge of the factors 
I have now worked out this extraordinary decline might have been foreseen. 

In 1907 plague reached its maximum in the Punjab with 30*27 per mille, or 
608,686 deaths from this disease alone in one province of India, and this great 
increase was favoured by the following climatic conditions. In the first place, 
low temperature in March to April prevented the usual decline of plague in 
May, and low saturation deficiency in July to September also favoured the 
carrying over of plague through the monsoon period, with resulting unusiuiUy 
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early increase in September, when it is low in normal years, and a steady increase 
during the last four months of the year, to reach a comparatively high point 
by December. On the top of these favouring conditions came very low satura¬ 
tion deficiency in January to March, 1907, accompanied by a rapid rise of 
plague in the usual season, and this was accentuated still further by the record 
low temperature of the whole scries of years in March and April, with the result 
that the disease reached unprecedented heights in April and continued at the 
same extreme level m May, in place of the usual decrease of that month, and both 
June and July also showed record rates, fully accounting for the phenomenon 
dealt with. 

Fortunately the climatic factors now became equally unfavourable, resulting 
in the record decline of plague in the following year, 1908, with a rate of only 
1’63 per mille, and this was due to unfavourable high saturation deficiency 
continuously through the three seasonal periods of from July, 1907, to March, 
1908, with especially high rates in the first and third periods chatted, while the 
temperature was also unfavourably high in the monsoon period of 1907 ; folly 
accounting for the exceptionally low plague rate in 1908 in spite of a high 
incidence up to September, 1907. 

The rate remained at the low figure of 1>77 per mille in 1909 with nearly 
normal climatic features, but in 1910 it rose once more to 6*74 per mille with 
favouring low temperatures at both periods, and also two periods of low satura¬ 
tion deficiencies, and in the absence of any unfavourable climatic factors the 
rate continued at the relatively high figure for the period subsequent to the 
great initial epidemic of 8*89 per mille. In 1912 plague declined once more to 
only 1 -54 per mille with slightly favouring low temperature in the hot weather 
of 1912, but with four of the remaining five climatic factors unfavourable to 
the disease, and a second low year ensued in 1913 with tw'o unfavourable and 
one favourable factor. In 1914 a slight increase to 3 *31 per mille accompanied 
favouring low temperatures at both periods and nearly average saturation 
deficiencies, except for one favouring rate, but in 1916 the incidence rose greatly 
to 11*48 per mille as the result of favourable low temperature from June to 
October, and low saturation deficiencies continuously during the three periods 
from April to December, 1914, with the result that the moderate rise of 1914 
was carried on to 1915 in an accentuated degree. Fortunately, this epidemic 
rise was chocked by a slight excess of temperature in March and April, 1916, 
followed by all the six factors from the hot weather of 1916 to April, 1916, 
being hi^y unfavourable, with the sole exception of a normal saturation 
deficiency in October to December, with the result that 1916 showed a fall to 
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the record low rate of 0'17 per mille. In 1917 there was a slight rise to 9 45 
with favouring saturation deficiency in Ae monsoon period and favourable low 
temperatures, but 1918 showed a considerable increase to 4-94 per mille, with 
both temperature and three saturation deficiency readings from April to Decem¬ 
ber inclusive low and favourable to the disease. In 1919 the plague rate fell 
again to 0*57, as the result of high temperature and saturation deficiencies in 
the important monsoon period, and continued low humidity in October to 
December, and no factors favourable to the disease, and it reached the record 
low figure of 0-13 per mille in 1921, with all the factors unfavourable to plague 
except slightly low saturation deficiency in the hot season, and four of the factors 
highly unfavourable. 

Lastly, a moderate rise took place to 2-24 per mille in 1923 without the 
occurrence of any strikingly favourable climatic conditions, and the rate in¬ 
creased greatly once more to 12 *24 per mille in 1924, accompanied by favouring 
low temperature in July to October, 1923, and low saturation deficiency in the 
same monsoon period, and no unfavourable climatic factors, with the result that 
the rise in 1923 was earned over the monsoon period, during the latter part 
of which it was at a higher rate than in any year since the initial great epidemic 
ones, and became epidemic once more in the early months of 1924, no less than 
seventeen years after the first epidemic reached its height in 1907, indicating 
that further epidemics are not unlikely when the climatic conditions favour a 
recrudescence of the disease. 

It will also be observed that the 1924 outbreak caused the highest plague 
mortality since 1907, yet the climatic factors were only moderately favourable, 
so it seems probable that it was also favoured by the prolonged quiescent period 
in 1919 to 1922 inclusive, possibly by allowing of the accumulation of a large 
percentage of susceptible rats, for it is well known that after an epidemic 
many of the rats arc for a time insusceptible to the disease. 

Summary.- -The foregoing detailed analysis shows that the yearly incidence 
of plague in the Punjab can be explained very well by the climatic factors 1 
have indicated being favourable or unfavourable as the case may be. Further, 
their infi.uence can be traced on the monthly distribution of the disease, the 
rises or falls being in just those periods and in the direction which the particular 
abnormal factor might bo expected to produce, so the analysis affords striking 
evidence of the importance of the yearly variations in the climatic conditioas 
in influencing the monthly and yearly incidence of plague in the Punjab. Further, 
the fact that no less than four of the six factors become apparent during the 
eight months previous to the seasonal rise of the disease in December or January 
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shonld enable the epidemic increases and the decreases of the diseaae to be 
foreseen in the future with a fair prpbability of accuracy, and this makes the 
study a matter of some practical importance. The two remaining factoia 
operating from January to April affect mainly the height of the ejndemic rise 
in the early months of the year, so they are of value in determining the duration 
of the high annual incidence. As the Punjab shows the highest plague incidence 
in the northern areas of India, and also has the greatest yearly dimatio and plague 
variations, it is the most important area of this region for such a study, and 
the United Provinces and Bihar, with similar seasomd distribution of the disease 
to the Punjab, can be dealt with more briefly to ascertain if the same influences 
affect the yearly variations in them also in a similar manner. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oude. 

The United Provinces stretch along the Ganges valley hrom the Punjab in 
the west to Bihar in the east, and Chart 2 shows that the average monthly 
prevalence is similar in all three, with the exception that the iwaTimiim season 
lasts longest in the Punjab and ends earliest in Bihar, in accordance with the 
later rise of the unfavourable hot weather temperature from the south-east to 
the north-west. Moreover, both the yearly variations in the plague incidence, 
shown in Chart 1, and the climatic fcuitors of temperature and humidity vary 
most in the Punjab and least in Bihar. All three areas derive their rainfall 
largely from the monsoon current sweeping up the Ganges valley from the Bay 
of Bengal from June to October, but the western divisions of the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punjab also receive some from the Bombay branch of the mon¬ 
soon current, so it is not surprising that the climatic factors already shown to 
influence the yearly plague incidence in the Punjab are also operative in the 
United Provinces and Bihar. I have therefore worked out the same dimatio 
factors for the two more easterly areas, and have made out tables on similar 
lines to Table I of the Punjab, which suffice to demonstrate their influence in 
a simple and easily demonstrated manner. 

The recorded plague incidence in the districts of the United Provinces show 
that the disease took several years to become disseminated throughout this 
extensive area, and this is illustrated by the step-like rises of the total annual 
incidence from 1902 to 1904 in Giart 1, but by the end of 1904 this process 
had been completed, so we can study the influence of climate on the disease 
from 1906 onwards. The first part of Table II shows the variations in the six 
climatic factors already desezibod on plague prevalence in the years of con¬ 
siderable increase of the disease on the previous year, and it will be seen at 
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Table II.—Climatic Factors iofinencing Plague Incidence in the United 

ProTinces. 
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once how closely the data uonespoucl tu those m Table I of the Punjab. This 
is due to the fact that four of the seven years showed a great increase in both 
provinces simultaneously, namely, in 1907,1910, 1911 and 1918, and two of the 
remaining years also showed high rates in both provinces. The only exceptions 
are 1917 with a moderate increase of plague in the United Provinces alone, 
and 1916 with a rise of the disease in the Punjab only, and these are explained 
by an excess of the monsoon rain, with the usual accompaniment of low 
temperatures and saturation deficiencies favourable to plague, in the Punjab 
alone in 1914-15, but a considerable defect of the monsoon in the United 
Provinces; while in 1916 there was excess of rain in July only in the Punjab, 
but in June and August to November inclusive in the United Provinces, with 
the usual effect of increasing plague in the following year. 
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It will also be noted that in Table 11 low eaturation defioienoiee of April to 
June are not so constant in the years prior to plague inoroases as in the Punjab. 
This is due to the temperature not rising so high in the latter province, and 
Table III shows that this factor has still less influence in Bihar with a atUl milder 
hot season. With that slight exception the causes of increased plague are the 
same in all three areas. 

On turning to the years of considerable decrease of plague in the Umted 
Provinces in the middle part of Table II, it will be observed that all four years 
also showed a similar great decline in the neighbouring Punjab, and this was 
due to the same causes of unfavourable high temperatures and saturation 
deflciencies, those of April to June again showing leas influence in the more 
easterly United Provinces with less excessive heat at this period, so it is 
unnecessary to follow the data in detail. Once more, the years of continued low 
plague in the last part of Table II show that in these years the unfavourable 
climatic factors predominated greatly over the favourable ones, but they less 
frequently showed the major degrees represented by 4- + except in the case 
of the saturation deficiencies of January to March, which comes too late to do 
more than lessen the height of the late cold weather rise of plague. 

Summary .—The cUmatic factors influencing the yearly variations of plague 
are essentially the same as in the Punjab, and due to the monsoon rains 
affecting both provinces, and they are equally valuable m allowing very 
probable forecasts of the disease to be made several months before the 
annual rise of the disease. 

Bihar. 

In the Bihar area the extent of the yearly plague variations, as shown in 
Chart 1, is again less than in the neighbouring more westerly United Pro¬ 
vinces on account of the seasonal rainfall, humidity and temperature showing 
greater uniformity. Table III shows the temperature and saturation deficiencies 
in years of increasing, decreasing and of continued low incidence of plague, as 
in the last table, except that the hot weather saturation deficiency is calculated 
for April and May only, because the earlier onset of the monsoon lowers that of 
June below the level unfavourable to plague, and the average reading for April 
and May is only 0* 661 in Bihar against 0*816 and 0*792 in the three hot weather 
months of the United Provinces and the Punjab respectively. In consequence 
this factor has comparatively little influence in Bihar, as shown by column 2 
in Table III, and should be omitted in forecasting epidemics there, but it has 
been entered to allow of comparison with the other provinces. 

With the omission of the April and May saturation deficiencies, in the eight 
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yearn of increasing plague only one unfavourable climatic factor of minor degree 
remains, and the years of decreasing plague show a considerable preponderance 
of unfavourable climatic iactors (except in the April-May saturation deficiency 
as just explained), especially among the remaining three operating in the previous 
year, which are of the greatest consequence in forecasting plague, for those of 
January to April only affect the height of the seasonal rise at that time, and not 
the origin of the epidemics. Further, the years of continued low plague at the 
bottom of the table also show a considerable majority of factors unfavourable 
to the disease, and they were particularly well marked m 1909 with the lowest 
Bihar plague mortality in the twenty>five years dealt with. On examining 
tables of the monthly incidence I also found in both Bihar and the United F^o- 
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vinces a close correspondence between the particular Cavourable or uobvoarable 
olimatic variation and the rises and falls of the monthly incidence as oom- 
pared with the averages for each month, leaving no doubt regarding their 
effects in these areas as in the Punjab. 

Summary .—^The climatic influences on plague incidence in Bihar are sitnilaT 
to those in the United Provinces and the Punjab, except that owing to the 
milder hot weather and lower saturation deficiencies in April and May this 
factor exerts comparatively little effect on the curves, so very probably 
forecasts are also possible in Bihar. 

Ceidral Provincea. 

The Central Provinces lie between the United Provinces and Bihar to the 
north-east and the North Deccan area of the Bombay Presidency to the south¬ 
west. The plague prevalence is of special interest in this area owing to its 
having the seasonal incidence of the Deccan but the hot weather temperatures 
of Northern India, as shown in Chart 2, due to the high hot weather temperature 
and saturation deficiency bringing down the disease to a very low levd, but 
the monsoon temperature is not high enough to prevent a recrudescence once 
more in August to October, much earlier than in the northern areas with higher 
monsoon temperatures, and the disease continues to be prevalent throughout 
the cold weather up to March. A single epidemic therefore extends over the 
latter part of one year and the early part of the second, necessitating the study 
of the plague data from June of one year to May of the next, and I have 
worked out the necessary data in the place of the annual rates. The compara¬ 
tively low plague incidence in the Central Provinces is mainly due to only the 
western divisions on the Deccan side having high plague rates, as shown in the 
map. It will also be observed from Chart 1 that the epidemic rises in the Central 
Provinces occur in the same years as a rule as in the Bombay Presidency, and 
the latter curve is essentially the same as that of the Deccan, which constitutes 
the largest, the most populated and the most plague-stricken portion of Bombay 
as a whole, as shown in the map. 

Analyaia of the Yearly Plague Inddefooeara Rdation to the Climatio Faetore .— 
The six olimatic factors influencing plague ate given in Table III for all the 
years from 1903-04, when the disease had become generally prevalent, up to 
1920-21, after which there were no material vmiations in its prevalence, so the 
following analysis will enable the influence of climate on its incidence to be 
traced. Owing to the hot weather decline of the disease occurring earlier here 
than in Northern India, the variations in the temperature in April to June 
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Table IV.—Climatic Factora Influencing Plague Incidence in the Central 

Provinces. 
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mainly affect the carry-over of plague to the following monsoon rise of the 
diftaaoj so the data are placed in the first column, but otherwise the table is 
oonstruoted on Mmilar lines to the previous ones. The years in which plague 
cnntin'qAd low OT high are entered, m addition to those in which it rose and fell, 
so as to allow a continuous series of seasonal curves of plague to be studied. 

It will be seen at a glance that in both the yean of increasing disease and in 
th ose of continued high prevalence, the favouring climatic factors of low 
temperature and low saturation deficiency greatly preponderate, and it is 
noteworthy that none of the few opposite signs are of major degree 
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Similarly, in tihe years of decreasing or continued lofw plague in the lower half 
of the table, unfavourable high temperatures and saturation deficiencies pre¬ 
dominate to a large extent, except in the first and third columns relating to the 
olinutic conditions in the hot season from March to June, which is also the 
season when two of the three adverse signs in the upper half of the table occur, 
so the temperature and humidity of the hot season is less closely related to the 
yearly variations of plague than the data from July to February, much as we 
found to be the case in Bihar. The significance of this will appear in the 
following analysis of the yearly variations, in which the influence of the different 
factors on the monthly incidence will be mentioned, as in the case of the Punjab. 

It was not until 1902-03 that plague became widespread m the Central Ite- 
vinces, with a rapid increase from December to April, coinciding with decreased 
saturation deficiency from October to February. In 1903-04 there was a further 
rise from 3*02 in the previous season to 4*84 per mille, which began in August 
with low saturation deficiency from July to September and also in October to 
December. 1904-06 showed a decrease to 1 *26 per milic, with only moderately 
high saturation deficiency m the monsoon period, and low readings in October 
to December, so this appears to be swinging back after the initial severe outbreak, 
as a sunilar decline took place at the same time in the neighbouring North Deccan. 
In 1906-06 the disease remained low, with three adverse climatic factors and no 
favouring ones. 

1906-07 showed a rise of plague mortality once more to 3*26, for although 
the incidence was very low m June and July in relationship to moderately 
unfavourable temperature and humidity, but with favouring factors during 
the last four periods from July to February, the disease increased considerably 
in the last five months of 1906, and showed a great rise in the first four months 
of 1907 with high humidity. 

In 1907 '08 plague declined to the lowest rate in the first ten years of its 
prevalence, namely, 0 ■ 79 per mille, in spite of the disease having been unusually 
prevalent for each month up to September, owing to very favourable low 
temperature and saturation deficiency in the hot season of March to June, 1907. 
Fortunately, both the temperature and humidity were unfavourable during the 
monsoon period, and this was followed by exceptionally unfavourable high 
saturation deficiency from October to December, with the result that the disease 
declined in a most unusual manner for this season and remained low in the 
early months of 1908, a remarkable example of unusual monthly incidence being 
at once explained by the climatio factors under consideration. Moreover, 
plague continued at the low point of 0*80 per mille during 1908-09, with the 
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lowest hot weather rate of the first ten years of plague coinciding with very 
unfavourable temperature aud humidity, and also low rates early in 1909 with 
unfavourable winter humidity. 

In 1909-10 plague began to increaHe as early as August, aud continued high 
up to February, with a rise of the mortality to 2 “69 per miUe, due to both the 
temperature and three of the four humidity ix?nod8 being favourable to the 
disease. The rates remained high during the next two years, with 2 • 10 and 
2*06 deaths per mille, with three favouring and one unfavourable factor in 
1910-11, while in 1911-12 there was low provalence in the hot weather and early 
monsoon period, duo to moderately unfavourable saturation deficiencies from 
March to September , but high degrees of humidity in the two successive periods 
from October to February again resulted in plague rates above the monthly 
averages from November to April, in accordance to expectations. 

1912-13 showed a remarkable decline to only 0-07, and m 1913-14 plague was 
practically absent, with under 0-01 per mille, and it is very noteworthy that 
in neither of these two years was a single one of the climatic factors favourable 
to plague, while three in the first and four in the second year were unfavourable, 
two in each year being of the major degree. 

In 1914-J 5 the plague mortality rose again to 0*89 per mille, with five 
favourable and no unfavourable climatic factors, and in 1915-16 there was a 
further increase to 1 35 per mille, with very favourable humidity conditions in 
the October to December penod, when the monthly death rates first rose above 
the average, and this rise followed low rates in the earlier months with moderately 
unfavourable climatic conditions In 1916-17 a further striking rise to 3-24 
per mille occiured, with four favouring and no unfavourable climatic factors, 
and it is again noteworthy that the highest mortality occurred coincidently 
with the particularly low saturation deficiencies during the two sucressivo 
periods from October to Febniary inclusive. 

1917-18 was distinguished by showing the lowest temperature and satura¬ 
tion deficiencies in the hot season from March to Juno of the whole series of 
years, in relation to which plague eoutmued at the highest level for those months 
of the twenty years analysed, and it continued to increase to the end of the 
year coincidently with favouring climatic conditions from July to December, 
and the rate for the year continued at the high level of 2*31 per mille. 

In 191&-19 the rate doclmed to 0-18, for, although the hot season was favour¬ 
able to the disease, yet from July nght on to December the humidity was 
exceptionally unfavourable to the disease, and a slow rise from July to October 
08 was converted into a fall in November, when the disease usually 
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increoMS, and favouring humidity in January and February caused only a 
slight rise, the whole year being a low one. 

In 1919-20, with five out of the six climatic factors favourable to plague, a 
sharp rise to 1*34 ensued, only to decline again to0*30 in 192(1-21, with moder¬ 
ately favourable climate in the hot season resulting in a rise to a relatively hi(^ 
rate in August; but major degrees of saturation deficiency throughout the three 
periods from July, 1920, to February, 1921, brought the mortality down to the 
lowest of the whole scries of years with the exception of 1913-14. During the 
last three years from 1921-22 to 1923-24 plague continued at a fairly uni¬ 
form low rate, with the climatic variations for the most part of a moderate degree, 
and mostly unfavourable to the disease, accounting for the absence of any 
epidemic rises. 

Summary .—The foregoing analysis is in complete accordance with those of 
the three northern areas in showing both a close relationship between favouring 
climatic conditions and increased plague and vice versa, and also in demon¬ 
strating that the vanations of the mortality rates at any particular season are 
m accordance with the major variations in the corresponding climatic con¬ 
ditions. Moreover, as the two hot weather factors, and to some extent the 
monsoon ones, are apparent before the main seasonal rise of plague takes place 
from September to March, it should be possible to foresee the epidemic rises 
to a considerable extent in this province, although not so fully as in the more 
northemly areas previously dealt with, in which the yearly rise does not 
commence until December or later. 

Tlw, Deccan 

There remains among the badly infected plague areas of India the Deccan 
Plateau between the Western Qhats and the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
State to the east, ft is characterised by a very mild hot weather and low mon¬ 
soon temperature, resulting in a very short and incomplete hot weather remis¬ 
sion of plague, as shown in Chart 2, and these features are especially marked in 
the South Deccan districts of Belgaum, Bijapur and Dharwar, where the 
maximum yearly incidence is in September to November; but the rates continue 
high up to February, explaining the fact that this area has the highest average 
plague mcidence in India, as shown in the map. I have therefore shown the 
yearly variations of plague and the climatic factors in Chart 4, constructed on 
similar lines to Clhart 3 of the Punjab. 

Rainfall and Temperature and HumidUy .—The rain in the cold weather 
months of January and February is usually absent, and it only exceeded 0*12 
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of an inch in the five years with dark shading at the bottom of the columns in 
the lower part of Chart 4 (A), mall of which the saturation deficiency was low, 
indicating high humidity. In .the hot weather months of March to May the fall 
varied between 1-02 and 10 "42 inches, and is shown by oblique fines, and the 
three years of highest rainfall showed high humidity, and the three with the 
lowest rainfall all recorded low humidity. The temperature is on im|)ortant 
factor in this season, years of high temperature as a rule showing low humidity 
and vice versa. A very largo proportion of the annual rain falls in the monsoon 
months from June to September, and is shown by vertical lines, and heavy 
rainfall is usually accompanied by high humidity and low temperature, 
although the rainfall in this area is rarely much in defect, so the monsoon satura¬ 
tion deficiency vanes very little from year to year, as shown in the top curve of 
Chart 4 (a), and the monsoon temperaure also varies far less than in the Punjab, 
for example, as shown in the second curve from the top in Chart 4 (6). Owing 
to uneven distribution of the monsoon rain, the years of the highest falls do not 
necessarily show very high humidity, for m both the wettest years of 1912 
and 1914, with 71'86 and 86-88 respectively, over 40 inches fell in July alone 
and the saturation deficiency of the four monsoon months showed very little 
fall below the average, explaining once more why the humidity records are of 
greater importance than the rainfall data in relation to plague mcidenci'. 

There only remains the rainfall of October to December, shown by dark 
shading at the top of the columns, and this has an important influence on the 
humidity at this season, when plague reaches its maximum, and the saturation 
deficiencies show much wider variations than duimg the monsoon, as shown in 
the second curve from the top m Chart 4 («). The data show that in the throe 
years of excessive rainfall in 1902, 1916 and 1917 the saturation deficiencies 
were exceptionally low, and that in 1899,1907, 1908 and 1923 exceptionally low 
rainfall was accompanied by higli saturation deficiencies. Farther, minor 
variations from this rule are almost all explained by temperatures above the 
normal, increasing the saturation deficiency and vice versa, so the relationship 
is almost constant, and high rainfall in the last quarter of the year, especially 
if osRiTeiatrftd with low temperature, us is commonly the case, is favourable to 
high plague incidence in the South Deccan. 

Temperature .—The yearly variations m the hot weather temperature from 
March to May, and that of the monsoon period of July to Septemlier, are shown 
in Chart 4 (6), and the latter is too low to inhibit plague, and it varies too little 
from year to year to influence the disease materially, never having reached the 
major degrees indicated by — — or + -j- in Table V of the South Deccan 
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olimatio facton. The hot weather temperature varies rather more, but only 
once reached the major degree, and the mean monthly temperature at 
this season only varied between 79° and 81'Q” V., so this factor also has 
comparatively httle influence on the yearly plague incidence, especially as 
compared with the Punjab. 

Saturation Deficiencies .—These factors remain as the most important in this 
area, although the monsoon one does not vary greatly from year to year. The 
highest saturation deficiencies are met with in the hot weather, as elsewhere, 
but the average figure is only about 0*500, or much lower than in Northern 
and Central India, but suiliciently high to bring about the annual hot weather 
fall of plague in the Deccan. The October to December figure averages just 
under 0 ■ 300, and the yearly vanations are considerable in degree, so this is a 
most important climatic factor, occurring as it does at the height of the plague 
season. The South Deccan, therefore, presents very favourable conditions for 
studying the effect of varying saturation deficiencies on the yearly plague inci¬ 
dence, as the temperature cxinditions exert far less effect than in the areas so 
far dealt with, so the data m Chart \ and Table V may now lie analysed in 
detail. 

Analysis of the Yearly ClitruUic and Plague Yanatiom tn the South Deooan.- - 
The outstanding feature of plaguo in this area will be seen from Chart 4 to be 
the high prevalence from 1901-02 to 1904-06, and the rocrudcscuces m 1911-12 
and from 1916-10 to 1917-18. The periods are taken from June of the first 
year to May of the second, to cover each seasonal rise. The Southern Deccan 
was first affected by plague from Bombay as early as 1897-98, and in 1898-99 
the mortality increased greatly from 0*40 in the previous period to 17*36 per 
mille, with favouring low temperatures in both periods and very low saturation 
deficiencies from March to December, and no unfavourable factors. In 1899- 
1900 there was a considerable decline to 7 *45 per mille, owing to a slight excess 
of plague up to November, due to favouring hot weather and monsoon climatic 
factors being changed into low rates for the rest of the period, in accordance 
with very high and unfavourable saturation deficiencies for the two periods 
from October to February inclusive. In. 1900-01 a further decline to 3*21 
per mille took place, in relation once more to major degrees of high saturation 
deficiencies throughout the mam plague season from October to February, 
moderately low temperatures from March to October producing little apparent 
effect on the disease. 

A great rise to 26 * 98 took place in 1901-02 as the beginning of four very bad 
years, and this increase was associated with five of the six dimatio factors 
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Table V.—Climatic Factors influencing Plague Incidence in the South 

Deccan (Bombay). 
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being favourable to the disease. .The rate of 1902-03 was almost the same, 
namely, 26*27, in spite of the incidence having been comparatively low in 
June and July in relation to unfavourable temperature and humidity in the 
hot season, for subsequently the rates were high m association with major 
degrees of low saturation deflciency m the two periods from October to February 
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inclusive, the monthly incidence being once more in accordance with the 
particular seasonal variations of the climatic factors. In 1903-04 plague 
increased still further to the maximum rate of 34*83 per mille, in spite of un¬ 
favourable saturation deficiency in the hot season and moderately unfavourable 
high temperature in the monsoon period, so in this year the climatic factors 
failed to indicate the course of the disease. 

In 1904-06 a considerable fall to 21 *02 per mille was seen, due solely to high 
rates up to November, then undergoing a great decrease in association with 
a major degree of high saturation deficiency in October to December and a 
minor one in January and February. 1906-06 showed a further great decline 
to only 2 ■ 9G per mille, and this year showed moderate plague rates from August 
to November, m relation to favouring hot weather climatic condition, but little 
plague during the remainder of the period with unfavourable high monsoon 
temperature and high saturation deficiency in October to December. 

During the next five years plague remained at a low level, and it is note¬ 
worthy that in every one of these years the climatic factors were predominatingly 
unfavourable to plague, especially the important saturation deficiencies. 

In 1911-12 a remarkable rise of the mortality to 22*61 per mille was recorded, 
due mainly to the terribly high incidence of 37*68 per mille in the Dhatrwar 
district with infection of no less than 66 per cent, of the villages, and 61 per 
cent, of the whole of the plague of the whole of the Bombay Presidency took 
place in the three South Deccan districts, indicating some local conditions 
favourable to the spread of the disease, such as a special pilgrimage, for the 
chmatic conditions showed only a minor excess of saturation deficiency m the 
hot weather and no factors favouring the disease The annual sanitary reports 
for Bombay throw no light on the cause of this sudden epidemic, which caused 
high death ratals from June, 1911, to January, 1912, so it remains unexplained. 
In 1912-13 ail ei^ually rapid decline to 3*44 occurred with minor degrees of 
unfavourable saturation deficiencies in March to May and in January and 
February, and moderately favourable ones in October to December, and the 
rates remamed low during the next two years with only minor climatic variations 
from the normal. 

In 1916-16 a rise took place from 2*19 in the previous period to 6*96, with 
slightly high temperature in the monsoon period, but favourable low saturation 
deficiencies in the other three seasons of the year, and especially from October to 
December, when the main rise occurred. The rate remained high at 9*06 in 
1916-17 with minor degrees of unfavourable conditions in the hot season, but 
favouring major degrees of low saturation deficiency from October to February, 
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wheu thfi disease was at its height, and 1917-18 again showed a high incidence, 
8*96, with four favouring minor degrees of climatic variation, and no opposing 
ones,. 

The last five years of the chart show low and slightly varying plague incidence, 
and it will suffice to point out that these years of continued low prevalence all 
showed predominating minor degrees of high temperature and saturation 
deficiency unfavourable to plague. 

Summary .—With the exception of the unexplained epidemic of 1911-12, 
mainly in one district, the yearly variations in the incidence of plague in the 
South Deccan are dependent essentially on those of the humidity, as shown by 
the saturation deficiencies, for the minor differences in the temperatures in 
this area—comparatively cool hot weathers and monsoon periods—have little 
effect on the seasonal incidenoc of the disease. When the yearly variations in 
the humidity are considered in relation to the plague incidence in each season, 
the effect of high humidity m increasing and of low humidity in decreasing the 
prevalence of the disease appears to be established beyond doubt in thin as in 
the other areas of India already dealt with. As, however, the most important 
climatic factors in the South Deccan are the s.ituratiou deficiencies from July 
to February, and especially from Oetolier to February, that is. rinrmg the 
yearly increase of plague, the meteorological data in this area do not allow the 
epidemic rises to be foreseen to nearly the same degree as in North and Central 
India, with much later seasonal increase of the disease and more effective vana- 
tions in the hot weather and luonsuou temjicratures. 

The plague and climatic variations m the North Deccan so closely resemble 
those of the South Dcccan that it in unnecessary to discuss them in detail. 

The plague incidence shown in Chart 1 is so low lu Bengal, Madras and Burma, 
and the disease is almost absent from Assam, that the yearly variations m these 
areas do not furnish suitable data for similar studies, and m the absence of 
serious outbreaks forecasts 'noiild he of little value in them. 

Condunons. 

1. The seasonal incidence of plague mortality in different areas of India can 
be explained by the seasonal variations in the mean temperatures and humidities, 
the latter being best expressed as saturation deficiencies, as pointed out by St. 
John Brooks. They appear to act through their influence on the life of the rat 
fleas, which carry the infection to man. 

2. The yearly variations of plague mcidence in the more severely affected 
areas of North-West, Central India, and the Deccan during the thirty years of 
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its prevalence in India have been studied in relationsip to the yearly variations 
of temperature and humidity with the following results;— 

(a) The mean monthly temperature variations in the hot weather and-mon- 
Boon periods influence the subsequent plague incidence by high tempera¬ 
tures rcMlucing, and low ones favouring, the prevalence of the disease. 

{b) The saturation deflciencies, both in the two hot seasons and in the early 
and late cold weather ones, influence the incidence of plague through high 
saturation deficiencies, indicating low relative humidity, being unfavour¬ 
able to the prevalence of the disease, and vice versa. 

(c) The great yearly vanatious ui plague mortality can mostly be explained 

by studies of these climatic factors. 

(d) In the three northern plague areas of the Punjab, the United Provinces 
and Bihar, four of the six seasonal climatic factors become evident 
before the regular annual rise of the disease from December onwards, 
and thus allow the more important yearly increases and decreases of 
the disease to be forecast to a largo extent, and this is also the case 
in the Central Provinces, where the annual increase commences in the 
latter part of the monsoon period. In the Deccan area of Bombay, 
with an early monsoon increase of plague, and but slight yearly hot season 
temperature variations, the yearly variations in plague are more dependent 
on the saturation deficiencies during the plague season, so forecasts ore 
of less value. 
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Stvdiea on the Relation of Qonadio StrtuAure to Plumage Character¬ 
isation in the Domestic Fowl. IV .—Qonad Cross-Transplantation 
in Leghorn and Campine. 

By A. W. Qreknwood, Animal Breeding Beaearch Dcjmrtment, University of 

Edinburgh. 

(Comraunicatod by U C Punnett, F R 8 —Received March 10, 1928.) 

Introdiidion. 

Among the modern breeds of the domestic fowl it is possible to distinguish 
two types with regard to plumage choractensation. There are those breecU in 
which a t 3 rpical dimorphism of the plumage m the two sexes is present. In 
some breeds this dimorphism is referable to regional differences in the shape, 
structure and colour of the feathers iii male and female ; in other breeds although 
shape and structure of the feathers arc different the colour is the same. 

On the other hand, m the Sebright bantam and the hen-feathered Campine 
the plumage in both sexes is of the sami* type, being simdar to that of the hen of 
those breeds in which sex-dimorphism of the plumage normally exists. The, 
Campine is of particular mterest for the reason that the breed includes two 
distmet strains, one showing a typical st>x-<limorphiKm in rcspi‘ct to plumage 
whereas in the other the plumage of the male and female is similar in colour and 
structure. 

That some ilefinite relation normally exists In'twecn the rejirodiictive organs 
and the typo of plumage exhibited is shown by the change from hen-feathering 
to cock-fcathoring w'hen either Sebright or hen-feathered Campine males are 
castrated, but it has not been shown that any morphological difference exists 
which could account for differences in physiological effect Ijetwcen the testis 
of the Sebright bantam, and that of the Leghorn. To determine whether there 
13 any specific difference in the phy.siological activity of the testicular material 
of the two types of males, Roxas (1926) has attacked the question experimentally 
by gonad cross-transplantation between the Sebright and the Leghorn. The 
results of his experimentation were such as to permit him to conclude that 
“ the growth of the head furnishings and the appearance of the sex instincts 
m the fowl are probably under the influence of the testicular secretions, while 
the plumage is conditioned by another factor or set of factors, presumably 
genetic, in addition to the testis.'’ 

Since it was found in the experiments of Roxas extremely difficult to obtain 
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Buccesafal impluntfl of Sobright testes into Leghorns (3 oases only, and even of 
these there was one in which the graft was not sufficiently active to effect the 
growth of head furnishings) the following casea from a series of birds, operated 
on during 1925-1927, are of interest in that they present additional confirmatory 
eAriiience of the effects on the plumage of such grafts from hen-feathered males to 
TjCghorns. Furthermore, the principle derived from the experiments with 
•Sebright testis, and applied by inference to other hen-feathered breeds, is 
shown to hold good when hen-feathered Oampine males are used as a source 
of testicular substance for grafting. 

Material and Method. 

Two classes of experiment were performed. CHass I—Implantation of testis 
from hon-feathered Campinos to castrated Brown [jeghoms; and doss 2— 
Implantation of testis from a White Leghorn to a castrated hen-feathered Silver 
Campine.* 

Clasif 1.—The birds used were pure-bred Brown Leghorns and hen-feathered 
•Silver (lampine rasles All the operations were performid between the seventh 
and the fourteenth day after the chicks wen* hatched. 

An incision was made on the left side of a Brown Jjcghorn chick, under 
anresthesia and the testis removed. A whole testis from a Campine chick of 
the same age was then implanted between the anterior lobe of the kidney and 
the postenor costa. No attempt was made to localise the graft other than by 
pressing it down into the cavity with a blunt instrument. After suturing the 
skin incision the chick was then turned over and a similar oiieration performed 
from the right side 

The birds were kept under observation for a period of from 16 to 22 months 
before they were killed and a ’po/d-mortem examination of the body cavity made 
to determine whether or not the operations had been sueceasfni. 

According to the observations made it was {lossihle to classify the birds into 
three groups:— 

(a) Capons. The testes of the host had been completely removed and the 
implanted testes had not survived. It was* possible to distinguish this 
group of birds by the diminutive size of the head furnishings at maturity. 

* It iB well known that MoesBive oook-feathored S s an aometimeB thrown by Camiiinea, 
but in the strain made use of in thoee experiments over 200 birda have been fared without 
the appearance of such a bird. On this evidenoe it has been assumed that any oookersl 
ohlok used was potentially hen-feathered, although it was operated on belore Its definite 
type of ptomage was deolaied. 
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(5) Birdfl in which castration had not been complete and in which nodules of 
regenerated testicular tissue were found. In some of these cases the 
grafted testes had Burvived, but in others no evidence of the persistence 
of the grafts could be found. 

(e) Birds in which castration had been complete and the only testicular tissue 
present had been derived from the grafted testes. 

For the purpose of the present discussiou it is necessary to consider only 
those cases (four in number) belonging to this last group. In these there 
could be no reasonable doubt that the only testicular tissue present in the boily 
of the bird at the time of the post-mortem examination was that derived from 
the implanted testes. 

It was impossible to detemune from an examination of the head furnishings 
before death whether a bird belonged to Group (6) or (c). 

Class 2.—There is only one experimental bird in this class. Although the 
bird belongs to another series of experiments, the primary object of which was 
directed to the study of the growth of the head furnishings resulting from 
successful implantation of testis in a capon, the fact that the donor of the graft 
belonged to a breed in which there is a marked scx-dimorphism while the host 
was a hen-feathered Campino renders it possible to include it in such a study on 
the plumage characterisation. 

Description oj Cases. 

1. Brown Leghorn, male—hatclied May, 1926—operated on when 12 days 
old. Both testes were removed and four testes from two Silver Campiue chicks 
of the same age were implanted, two on each side, anterior to the kidney. 

When the adult plumage was attained it was seen to bo typiced of the normal 
Brown Leghorn Cock. There were no feathers simulating in colour, structure 
or shape those of the Brown Leghorn hen. The head fiirmshings increased in 
size, becoming red and turgescent, until they were equivalent in size to those of 
the normal cock of the breed. Actual comb measurements were not taken but 
during the whole period of observation the head furnishings were not observed 
to differ materially from those of normal cocks. The bird was under observa¬ 
tion for 22 months and during that time the new feathers replacing lost ones 
were always like those of the cock of the breed. The bird exhibited throughout 
life sex behaviour and voice characteristics of the nude. 

On February 2, 1927, it was foimd to be badly infected with roup and was 
killed. Examination of the body cavity post-mortem showed that the castra- 

a 2 
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tion had been complete. On the left side, projecting anteriorly from between 
the anterior end of the kidney and the body wall there was a largo, somewhat 
lobulated graft, attached posteriorly to which were two thin-walled distended 
vesicles; another graft was present on the right aide of the body anterior to and 
practically overlapped by the kidney The grafts were fixed in Allen’s Modifica¬ 
tion of Bouin for histological examination. 

Histology of the Grafts .—The left graft was found to consist of large testicular 
tubules with restricted iiitertubiilor spaces. Many of the tubules were apparently 
normal and in active spermatogenesis. In these, spermatngomal mitoses were 
frequently seen and there was no evidence of degeneration. In some of the 
tubules, however, degenerative changes were marked ; these consisted chiefly 
of the sloughing off of the germinal cells into the lumen of tho tubule which was 
filled with a mass of spermatozoa and cells earlier in the mciotic phase. The 
basement membrane was lined by a double layer of cells, a few of which were 
entering into the prophasc of the first mciotic division. Scattered through 
tho graft completely atrophic tubule-s were noted. In those the basement 
membrane was lined by a single layer of epithobal cells in which the cytoplasm 
formed strands stretching across the lumen, while the nuclei had their 
chromatin apparently concentrated into one or two nucleoli. There was no 
evidence of the onset of meiotio activity in these cells. 

The right testis graft was enclosed by a much thickened fibrous capsule. The 
tubules were packed closely together and tho intortubiilar spaces were corre¬ 
spondingly small The tubules varied greatly in size , some were large and others 
small, compressed and irregular in outline. In contrast to the graft from the 
left side of the body this graft showed that all the tubules were more or less 
undergoing degenerative changes. No evidence of sficrmatogonal activity 
could lie found and the number of cells entering the meiotic phase was much 
reduced. The tubules frequently contained a mass of cells and sperm, the 
orientation of the different phases of the meiotic cycle to tho basement membrane 
however w'os lost. (In normal tubules m spermatogi'uesis the cells entering 
the mciotic phase are near to the basement membrane. They are pushed 
further in towards tho c.entre of the tubule by successive generations of cells 
from the layer of spermatogonia, so that in a functioning tubule those cells 
further advanced in meiosis are found nearest to the centre of the tubule.) 
Scattered throughout the mass of cells arc many obviously degenerate, os shown 
by the formation of multi-nucleated giant cells and cells with pycnotic nuclei. 
Luteal tissue could not be identified in the grafts. 

2. Brown Leghorn, male—hatched June, 1926.—Both testes were removed 
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in tho second week after hatching and sUvei Gampine testes from a chick of the* 
same age implanted between the anterior end of the kidney and the body wall, 
one on each side of the body. The bird was kept imder observation until the 
Ist of November (16 months) at which time a moult had just been completed, 
and then killed. It was with respect to head fumishings, plumage characterisa¬ 
tion and behaviour a typical Brown Leghorn Cock. From the time of the 
assumption of adult plumage only feathers characteristic of the normal male were 
grown There was no indication of hen-foathermg at any time during its 
history. 

The weight of this bird prior to killing was 72 ozs. 

Post-mortem cxaimnatiou showed that castration hud been complete. There 
was one piece of grafted testis on the left side of the body anterior to the kidney, 
weighing 3*27 grams. On the right side large pieces of grafted tissue wore 
found anterior to the kidney. The weight of these three grafts totalled 0*88 
grams. That the right graft was found in three pieces when a whole testis was 
implanted was probably due to the fact that in forcing the testis down between 
the body wall and the anterior end of the kidney with a probe the testis was 
damaged, resulting in the niptiire of the tumca albugmea and fragmentation 
of the gonad. 

Ihstology oftJie (hafts —All the grafts presented essentially the same histologi¬ 
cal appearance Many of the tubules were apparently nonnal and in active 
sperimitogcne.sis. Tii these largo numbers of mature spermatozoa were present. 
In addition there were large tubules in varying stages of dogcru>ration Follow¬ 
ing the desquamation of th<' cells the germinal cells were restricted to a single 
layer lining the basement membrane of the tubule and the lumen was filled w'lth 
masses of mature sperm and cell debris. A few characteristic atrofibic tubules 
wore present. In none of the grafts were definite interstitial elements identified. 

3. Brown Leghorn, male—hatched May, 1926—operated upon during the 
second week after hatching. Both testes were removed and the two testes 
from a Silver Gainpinc chick of the .same age w'ere implanted, one on each side 
of the body between the, anterior end of the kidney and the body wall. 

The bird was killed on November 8, 1927, at the completion of a moult-. 
Never during the time it was under observation subsequent to the a.s.'uimption 
of adult plumage had it produced any feathers not ty^iical in colour, .structure 
and shape of the Brown Leghorn cock. The behaviour during hfc wius typically 
male. At sexual maturity the bird possessed the large vascular head furnish¬ 
ings of the cock and theso were retained throughout its life. The weight of 
the bird when killed was 69 oiss. Examination post-mortem showed that 
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castration had been complete and that sucoessfal implantation of testis had been 
achieved. On the left side of the body there was a large testis graft where the 
original implantation was made behind the anterior lobe of the kidney. On 
the right side of the body two grafts were present attached to the body wall 
and in front of the nght adrenal gland. 

Uislologif of the Grafts .—The three grafts presented histologically the same 
appearance—there were many apparently normal tubules in active spermato¬ 
genesis. Deviations from the normal were found in some of the tubules in 
which cells in varying phases of the mciotio cycle had lost theii orientation 
i\ith regard to one another and their position in the tubule. As a result cells 
in all phases of activity were indiscriminately mixed together. In other tubules 
the only deviation from the normal appeared to be the reduced number of 
cells in the mciotic phase. The small graft from the right side of the body 
was furthest from a normal condition of the seminiferous tubules. There was 
no evidence of luteal tissue present in the grafts. 

4. Bro\m Tjcghorn, male—hatched May, 1926—operated upon during the 
second week after hatching. Both testes wejo removed and Silver Gampine 
testes from a chick of the same ago implanted between the antenor end of the 
kidney and the body wall, one on the right side of the body and one on the left. 

The bird was killed on November 8, 1927, at the completion of a moult. It 
had never assumed any features suggestive of female characteristics while under 
observation. From the attainment of sexual maturity until the time of death, 
the cock possessed the large vascular head furnishings of a normal male of the 
breed. Its weight at death was 66 osss. 

Histology of the Grafts .—Both grafts contained semimferous tubules of various 
sizes, the largest of which were in active spermatogenesis and comparable to 
active tubules in a normal testis. In a few of them the different nuclear phases 
in meiosis were indiscriminately mixed, but otherwise there was no indication of 
cellular degeneration in these tubules. The smaller tubules showed a much 
restricted spermatogenic activity, having only comparatively few cells entering 
the meiotic phase and an almost complete absence of ripe spermatozoa. The 
seminiferous tubules in the grafts were packed closely together and the inter¬ 
tubular spaces small. No luteal tissue could be identified in the grafts. 

5. Hen-feathered Silver Campine, male—hatched 1926—castrated in the 
first week of life. When the bird reached maturity it possessed the typical 
appearance of the completely gonadless bird. The comb and wattles were 
small and pale, the plumage was of the cooky type but longer and more laxuriant. 
(Morgan (1916) has shown that cassation of males of the “ Hen-feathered ” 
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broedi reeults in the production of a type of plumage oharactoriatic of the males 
of the “ cock-featherc<l ” breeds.) 

On May 10, 1927, two years after the removal of the testes, the bird was 
operated upon and one testis from a White Leghorn chick, five weeks old, was 
implanted subcutaneously on the underside of the loft wing The comb volume 
at the time of operation was 1 c.c. 

Jfive weeks after the operation the face and head fumishiiigH were noticeably 
pink, and at this time certain areas of feathers were removed from various regions 
of the body and the denuded areas outlined by tattooing with Indian ink. 
The comb and wattles began to enlarge and the comb reached a maximum 
volume of 8 c.c. 12 weeks after the implantation of the graft. It then steadily 
declined, reaching a minimum level of 2 c.c. 2.S weeks after the operation. The 
new feathers in the plucked areas were n'moved when full grown and were 
followed by another feather generation. Thus, during the course of the experi¬ 
ment, three lots of feathers were obtained, the tirst on June 111. the second on 
SeptomlMT 20, and the last on December 9. The feathers plucked on ileptember 
20 had grown during the period when the comb was developing to a maximum 
and through the following period when the comb regressed 1'hose plucked on 
December 9 underwent the greater part, of their growth when the comb had 
regressed until it reachinl a minimum stable level. None of the feather genera¬ 
tions showed any eharactcri.stic that could be taken as an indication of a change 
in the typo of feathering from a cocky to a henny structure. 

Twenty-six weeks after the original implantation the graft was removed, 
and there was no subsequent reduction in the sim* of the head furnishings which 
remained constant with a volume of 2 c.e The weight of the testis graft 
after removal was 0-21 grams. During the growth of the comb the bird was 
observed to crow vigorously. 

Utslclogy of fite Grafis. -The graft was enclosed by a thickened capsule of 
fibrous tissue The seminiforou.s tubules varied considerably in size and activity 
Many were atrophic and in these the cells were restricted to a single layer lining 
the basement membrane of the tubule. Many of the larger tubules contained 
cells representing the varying phases of the maturation phenomena up to and 
including ri^ic spermatozoa. Although m these tubides some spermatogomal 
mitoses and first meiotic division stages were met with, the central lumen was 
filled with cellular debris m which were found mnltiniicloated giant cells, mature 
spermatozoa and other cells in the advanced stages of meiosis. None of the 
tubules had the appearance of normal scmimfcrous tubules in active spermato¬ 
genesis. At various points under the fibrous sheath of the gonad there wore 
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relatively enormoiu accumulations of lymphocytes. Careful examination failed 
to reveal the presence of any luteal tissue in the graft. 

Conclttsions. 

It is seen that in the case of Brown Leghorn males from which the testes 
have 1>een removed, the successful implantation of testicular tissue from hen* 
feathered Campines in no way modified the development of the male characters 
normal to a Brown Tieghorii cock. The enlarged head furnishings, the behaviour 
and voice all dtwelopcd exactly as in the normal Leghorn cock and so remained 
during the whole tune (10 -22 months) the birds were under observation. The 
plumage assumed at maturity was that of the typical male Brown Leghorn, 
and this was retained tlirough successive feather generations up to tho con¬ 
clusion of the exjieriments. Thiire was no evidence at any time of structural 
modifications of the feathers in the direction of the female type. 

Since an amount of Campmo testis sufficient to induce full expnwsion of tho 
male (loinh, liehaviour and voice in castrated Brown Leghorns did not produce a 
transformation of cocky into heimy plumage, these results supfiort the conclusion 
of Roxas that hen-feathering in the male of the heu-feathcred strain of Oainpines 
cannot Ikj due to an endocrine difference between tho testis of the two breeds. 

On the other hand, the subcutaneous implantation of a testis from a Leg¬ 
horn male into a completely castrated hcn-feathcrod Campine male, although 
it caused increased vascularity and growth of the head furmshings, did not 
induce any structural modification of the feathers during the course of the 
experiment The bird did not assume the heimy-feathering typical of the cock 
of this strain The hen-feathereil male Campine, when castrated, becomes 
typically i-ock-feathereil. On the basis of the experiments of Roxas, in such a 
bird with a functioning testis graft from a Leghorn it would be expected that new 
feathers grown while under tho influence of tho graft w ould be structurally female. 

It IS interesting to note that Roxas described a case of a Sebright with 
Brown Leghorn testis suc-cessfully implanted, which, although effecting an 
increase in the size of the head fomisbings, was only responsible for a partial 
change iii the feathering towards the female t)^e. In the other cases reported 
by him, the change from the cock-fuathenng of the ca|M>n to hcn-fcathcrmg was 
complete. In the Campine under consideration tho presence of the testicular 
graft did not lead to the full development of tho head furnishings, the maxiniyp^ 
size attained being only about one-third that present m the normal male at 
matunty. It has been stated by Morgan that a smaller amount of testis suffices 
to keep the comb at or near its normal size than to keep tho feathers true to 
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type for hen-feathering. If this be so, then, in the bird under diRcussion one 
would expect that since the graft was not suflBcient to effect a maximum dcsvelop- 
ment of the comb, it was still less likely to cause a change in the character of 
the plumage from male to female. 

Nummary. 

1. Four cases of successful implantation of testicular material from the hen- 
fGathered strain of Campincs into castrated Brown Leghorn males are described. 

2. The grafts although producing the normal male heat! furnishings and 
behaviour did not l(*ad to a change in the phmmgc eliaracter from cock to hev 
feathering. 

These results are in accordaiu»3 with those obtained by Koxas whim testis 
from Seliright bantams implanted into cnstrateil Brown Leghorns and 
support his coiK^luMon that the “ hen-feathering of the mah' in tlic heu- 
fcathered breeds cannoi lie due to an endocrine differeniM* bctw(‘(*n the two kinds 
of testes. 

4. Successful implantation of a testis from a Leghorn male into a castrated 
hen-fcathered Campiuo did not result in ii change in thc‘ plumage from cock 
to hcii-feathermg as w'ould be expected on the liasis of the above hypothesis. 

5 It is suggested that fnihir(> on the part of the graft to change the type of 
feathering was due to an insufficuent amount of testis, since it was incapable 
of inducing a noninal development of the head furnishings. 
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Tfie Agricultural Valiie of Rainfall in the Tropica. 

By H. Mabtin Lbakk, So.D. (Camb.)- 

(Communicated by Sir John Former, F.R.S.—Iteceivod March 6, 1928.) 

1.— IrUraduction. 

The objective of the inveatigatioa which ih here deacribed was, in the first 
instance, economic. Having assumed responsibility for the official fraecasts 
of the main crops of the United Provinces, India, it appeared to the writer 
that, in a country where rainfall so domuiated the agricultural conditions, it 
should be possible to evolve some system, based upon rainfall data, of fore¬ 
casting both area and yield of crops which would be free from dependence on 
the very doubtful personal equation involved iu the methods then in force. 
The considerable measure of success achieved in forecasting areas led to an 
attempt to forecast yields —a much more difficult problem. 

As the work proceetled the method assumed a wider significance bearing on 
the general problem of the availability of soil moisture for plant growth. In a 
year's growth, whether this lie from a seed or a freshly planted slip, the 3 rield, 
in whatever form it bo measured, is the summation of the various reactions of 
the plant to its environment at every stage of its growth ; in the case of annuals 
it may even, as Hooker (8) has suggested, include the reaction of the parent 
plant What applies to the sum must, a fortiori^ apply to the component 
parts ; and it would appear, therefore, that the method employed to evaluate 
rainfall should afford a means of interpreting the physiological processes of the 
growing plant, lu so far as these arc dependent on rainfall. 

Rainfall is not the only factor which enters into such a consideration, but, 
in the tropics, it uuuld appear to be the dominant one, while, from the results 
obtained and here dc^riberl, that dominance is such that, of the environmental 
factors, rainfall alone need Imj rausidered when forecasts arc in preparation. 


The relationship which exists between crop and rainfall has formed the 
basis of a oousideruble body of work; notably that of Hooker (8 and 9), .Watt 
(24) and, more recently, Fisher (7). In America, the work of Warren Smith (22 
and 23), Kmcer (13 to 15), Moore (18), Conner (5), Wallace (20) and McDonald 
(17) is directed to the same end, while under oonditions more nearly approxi¬ 
mating to those dealt with below, the work of Jacob (10 and 11) in India and 
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Walter (21) in Matmtius bean on the same problem. With the exception of 
Fisher, all the above writen rely for the evaluation of rainfall on the summation 
of the fall for equal intervals of time, the intervals in individual cases varying 
from 8 weeks to 7 days, and for the calculation of the effect on jrield on the 
regression equation involving the partial correlations. 

This method, involving as it docs the aggregate rainfall of a particular period, 
is open to criticism. Each unit of time is treated as independent and self- 
contained, whereas it is clearly not the case that the effect of rainfall is thus 
discontinuous. Anteriorly the effect of rainfall is discoutmuous, since ram 
becomes effective only after the fall itself; posteriorly, however, the effect is 
oontinuous. 

The method hero adopted is designed to meet this characteristic of rainfall. 
A continuous " effective rainfall curve is built up from the daily rainfall data, 
the value of the “ effective rainfall ” (E,) of any particular day being calcu¬ 
lated from the formula 

— ‘•'n + • • • + 

where is the rainfall of the 24 hours ending on the morning of the nth day 
and £ is a constant having a value K 1. 

This may be written 

= »‘ii + 

and if, as m the case of prolonged drought, I 3 , ... >^11 the 

“ effective rainfall ” curve takes the form 

where — a — log, h. 

The effective rainfall of any particular day thus includes not only the rain¬ 
fall registered at 8 a.m. on that day but a carry over from the preceding day, 
which in its value takes into account both the amount and distnbution of the 
antecedent rain. The constant ib is a measure, though not aii absolute measure, 
of that fraction of the rainfall which remains available for plant growth. The 
value is here taken to be 19/20. , 

It follows from the above that (1 — is a measure of that fraction of 

the rainfall which ceases to be available for plant growth after » days, whether 
the cause be a loss through run-off, seepage, direct evaporation and tran¬ 
spiration, or whether the water be held by the soil in an un-free ” form. As 
a numerical illustration, it will be found that a rainfall of 10 inches in one day 
(a heavy but not unrecorded amount in the tropics) gives an effective rainfall 
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of 0-47 inch on the 60th day ; in other words, its effect becomes negil^ble 
duriu|{ the third month. 

Further discussion of the significance of the effective rainfall and the constant 
k is postponed till later. 

III.—JAe Data. 

Any one who attempts the solution of such a problem as the relation between 
rainfall and crops is faced at the outset with the difficulty of secunng data of 
which the concorduticc is above suspicion. Since only one record per' annum 
IS possible under ordinary circumstances, direct experiment, having as object 
the collection of data required, places that collection beyond the capacity of 
the individual. Recourse has to be had to official returns, the records of private 
estates or those of experimental farms. Rarely, and especially in the tropics, 
are these entirely free from objection. In only the four series which follow 
did the reliabdity appear sufficient to justify the somewhat tedious arithmetical 
labour involved. 

(1) The Unirrigated Wheat Area of theCawnpore District, United Provinces, 
India. 

(2) The Unirrigated Cotton Area of the Cawnpore District, United Provinces, 
India. 

The former refer to a senes of 29 years and the latter to a scries of 17 years. 
These figures are admittedly very accurate, being employed for revenue pur¬ 
poses. The corresponding rainfall figures are taken from the daily rainfall 
data published by the Indian Meteorological Department. The value of the 
daily rainfall is taken at the average of the daily readings of the various 
recording stations situated m the District. 

(3) The crop yield of a Barbados sugar estate covering a series of 17 years. 

Both the yields and the daily rainfall data wore secured through the courtesy 

of the present proprietor and Mr. C. C. Skeete, Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Barbados. 

(4) The yji'ld ol rott<in of the Dhulia Experiment Station, Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, India. 

Both the yields and the daily rainfall data were secured through the courtesy 
of Dr. 11. H. Mann, formerly Director of Agriculture, Bombay. 

IV .—Proof of the Signifioance of the Effective ItainfaU. 

The first two of the above series arc concerned with the moisture conditions 
of the soil at the time of sowing, They constitute, therefore, a test of the 
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value of the efEootive rainfal] figure as a measure of the agricultural value of 
rain. 

(1) The Unirrigated Wheat Area of the Cavmpore Dustricf. —^The monsoon 
rainfall usually ceases in September and wheat is sown at the commencement of 
the cold weather m late October or early November. It is sown, therefore, on 
a falling moisture ; it is sown, too, on land left fallow and constantly eultivatod 
throughout the monsoon. If, now, a tract such as the Cawnporc District be 
considered, with its divergences of soil, its higher and lower lands'and other 
difierences, it would appear that the area of a crop, dependent for its germina¬ 
tion on the natural conditions of moisture, would be dctermiiu'd by the amount 
of accumulated rain held by the soil aiul available for plant growth This, 
in its turn, is dependent less on the total monsoon rainfall than on its dis¬ 
tribution. The test of this supposition is supplied by the correlation found 
between the value of the effective rainfall at the end of the monsoon, the actual 
date selected being October 15, and the unimgated wheat area 

The figures obtained for the .senes of 29 years analysed are - 
Correlation, unirrigated wheat area, Cawnpore District •— 

Total monsoon ramtall. r — -J- 0 G9 i 0-06 

Effective rainfall, October 16 . r = 4- 0-82 -t O-Ol 

Using the regression equation derived from the latter figure, it has been found 
possible to forecast, some 16 days before sowing, the ummgated wheat area 
with an accuracy which is greater than that of the official forecast, laboriously 
compiled from detailed returns and published some 3 months after sowing. 

(2) The Unirngaietl Colton A)ca of the Cawnpore District - I’his analysis is 
less simple. In the first place, owing to the iiregularity in the date of the 
break of the monsoon, the selection of the effective rainfall value by calendar 
date is open to objection. This objection, however, is minimised by the fact 
that the oncoming cold weather strictly limits the cotton season and sowing 
must be completed sufficiently early to enable the plant to mature its crop. 
Practical expericne.e, fortified by numerous calculations, indicates that the 
critical date is July 7. In very late seasons cotton may be sown up to July 15 
edter which date little or no cotton will lie sown whatever the rainfall conditions. 

In the second place, cotton is not, like wheat, a basal crop of the District; 
in many respects, it is alternative to wheat. It is sown on similar land and the 
cultivator makes the decision whether he shall sow cotton or retain the land 
fallow for wheat later. Moreland (19) was the first to point out this relation, 
and he adopted, os a measure of the relative importance of wheat and cotton 
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in the eyee of the cultivator, the cotton-wheat price ratio. He oanied his 
figures back to a date prior to the American CSvil War and, further, used the 
total cotton area of the Provixuie. His conclusion, os it stands, is not sup¬ 
ported by the figures, which give a correlation coefficient of only -)-0-10±0'10. 
Nevertheless his conclusion has a basis of truth. 

It IS in the case of irrigated cotton that the cultivator is influenced by this 
consideration. Using the figures for the irrigated cotton of the Cawnpore 
District for the 17 years here analysed, the correlation with the cotton-wheat 
price ratio is found to be -j- 0'53 :jr 0*12. That a like consideration does 
not influence the cultivator in the case of unirrigated cotton is indicated by 
the corresponding correlation for the unirrigated area, which is — 0*06 d: O' 16. 
It would appear that the cultivator is governed by different motives in the 
case of unirrigated cotton. “ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,'* 
and, with a favourable monsoon, he will sow cotton up to the limit; the later 
rains may be unfavourable for wheat, and, in any case, if the cotton fails, it 
can bo ploughed up and wheat or barley sown. There is, therefore, no reason 
to suspect lock of rxincordance on these grounds in the present analysis. 

Thirdly, and lastly, with a favourable monsoon, the maximum imiirigated 
area will be sown before July 15, and subsequent rain, even though it fall before 
that date, will not affect the area; m other words, the earlier the rainfall, the 
greater its potential value for sowing. The interval between June 5 and July 
16, being* respectively the earliest date of the break of the monsoon and the 
end of the sowing season, is 40 days. If it be assumed that a rainfall on the 
earlier date gives to the effective rainfall figure a value double its actual value, 
with proportionate increments to the values of the effective rainfall of 
intermediate dates, an allowance is made for the time factor by a system of 
weighting. 

The follovring correlations show both the superiority of the effective rainfall 
as a measure of the value or rainfall for sowing purposes and a progressive 
efficiency with the successive allowances made *— 

Correlation, unirrigated cotton area, Cawnpore District:— 


Total rainfall to July 7 (18 years) . 0*47 ± 0*12 

Effective rainfall on July 7 (18 years). r = -f 0*61 0*10 

Average daily effective rainfall (17 years), Ist 

total of 0*5 inch to July 7 . r —0*61 ± 0*10 


Average daily effective rainfall (17 years), Ist 

total of 0*5 inch to July 15 (weighted)_ r =-j-0*77 d: 0*07 
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There is little doubt that, as in the case of the wheat area, the use of the re¬ 
gression equation would result in a foreoast of the unirrigated cotton area which 
would be more accurate than the present ostiinate. The two analyses hero 
given would appear to indicate that the effective rainfall constitutes a significant 
measure of the agricultural value of rain, and is a measure which possesseH 
distinct advantages. 

V .—The Effcdlire RainfaH os a Determinant of YtdJ. 

The two later series deal with the yield, and here the problem is essentially 
one of the interpretation of natural phenomena, the physiological reaction of 
the plant to rainfall. 

The majority of crops, as any practical agriculturist will testify, are subject 
to two evil influences traceable to moisture, there may be excess os well as 
deficiency. Between these two extremes there lies a more or less wide range of 
moisture conditions which may, other conditions being equal, be considered 
the optimum for the growth of the plant, and, provided the moisture content 
never rises above, or fails below, these limits, a full yield should result 

(.3) Barbados Cane. -Barbadian agricultural practice is of such a high order 
and so standardised thot there is no reason, on these grounds, for anticipating 
discordance in the records over a series of years. One source of discordance, 
however, cannot Ik* disregorded ; it arises out of the practice of the frequent 
introduction of new varietu'S. Fortunately, however, for the present purposi* 
the change to a new variety is not made abruptly, and it is, therefore, possible 
to introduce a correction which miiumises this source of discordance. In all 
oases the yield values, so corrected, give a better result, when judged by the 
correlation coefficient, than is given by the absolute yields 

The cane crop occupies the ground for some 15 months. The harvest lasts 
from February till May and is coincident with the dry season. From the aspect 
of rainfall, the crop period may he divided into three sections; firstly, the 
planting period, when adequate moisture is required for the establishment by 
the sets of a root system which will enable the plant to resist the dry weather, 
secondly, a dry period, ending in May or June, and, lastly, the wet season last¬ 
ing to December or January. The dry season is only relatively dry and its 
Gommenoement and termination vary from year to year within very wide 
limits. It is not possible, therefore, to adopt, as in the case of wheat dealt with 
above, the figure of the effective rainfall of a particular day as a measure of 
the seasonal rainfall. Further, from the peculiar formation of Barbados as a 
coral island, there appears to be a phenomenon not commonly found. The 
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spongy coral rook forms a reservoir from which water is returned to the surface 
to an extent far in excess of the normal. A similar condition is found in the 
sub-Himalayan tract of Bengal and Bihar, where, however, the upward thrust 
is derived from the accumulation of the monsoon rainfall in the hills (16). 
Consequently, the available moisture depends less on the effective rainfall than 
on the accumulated store of water held in the coral rock beneath, of which the 
offectivu rainfall of the previous wet season is found to be a better measure than 
the actual rainfall of that period. 

The following are the results obtained ; — 

Correlation, corrected yield, Barbados cane:— 

Aggregate rainfall of previous wet season (17 

years) . r = H- 0-24 ± O'15 

Average effective rainfall of previous wet season 

(16 years) . r = -f 0-44 ± 0*14 

During the dry season the plant adds little to its visible growth; what 
invisible growth of the root system takes place during this period is not known. 
The plant is, however, capable of responding to such rainfall as may occur. 

Correlation, Barbados cane :— 

Yield and average effective rainfall of dry season 

(December to May) (16 years). »’=^ + 0'.% ± 0-16 

Corrected yield and average effective rainfall of 

dry season (December to May) (16 years) .. r = + 0’42 i 0*14 

The main factor influencing final yield, however, is the rainfall of the wet 
season of the crop period, June to December. 

Correlation, Barbados c«iie :— 

Yield and average effective rainfall of wet season 

(Juno to December) (17 years) . »■= + b'74 i 0’07 

Cnrrectwl yield and average effective rainfall of 

wet season (June to December) (17 years)., /•=-!- 0-76 ± 0*()7 

Taking the figures for those 16 years only for-which all three series are avail¬ 
able, the coefficient of triple correlation is found to be ;— 

R = 0-76. 

It is possible, however, to approach the subject from a different angle. The 
rainfall of the wet season being foimd to be the most important determinant of 
yield, and yield, in a plant like cane, being a function of the growing season. 
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the months of June and December, lying respectively at the commencement and 
end of the growing season, become critical months. It might be anticijmteil, 
therefore, that a high degree of eorrelution would be found lietweeii the yield 
and the aggregate effective rainfall of these two months. This correlatiuti is 
found to be - 

r ^ 4- 0-67 ± 0-09. 

All attempts to trace an effect injurious to yield of exe^'ssivo moisture have 
led to negative results, and it is only in the 1ow<t limits that iiioistum exercises 
a controlling influence. General agricultural experience that e.anc is siugularly 
resistent to excessive moisture is thus coufirmod, and in Barbados the up^iur 
limit is rarely, if ever, attamed. 

(4) Dhidia Cotton .—There appears to be only one source of tlLseordance here 
requiring note; it is the question of what is commonly termed stand ” 
During the early stages, and especially during germination, the ]>Iant is very 
sensitive and re-sowmg has frequently to be employed LTnfortuuately, no 
record is available of tlie “stand ” for the present scries and no corrccLioii for 
it is possible. 

The analysis of these returns offers a problem which is more complex than 
any of the three preceding examples Partly this is due to the morphology of 
the cotton plant itself, and partly to the fact that cotton is so sensitive to excess 
moisture that such excess is a normal occiirrence under the conditions pre¬ 
vailing. 

The morphology of the cotton plant is too well known to require detailed 
description. The apieal bud gro^s indctiiut.('ly, while the wcoudary branches, 
with the excc[)tion of a few' at the base of the stem w'hich are monopoilia, are 
all sympodia. Th(' extent of flowering and, indirectly, of fruit production, 
therefore, is eloscly associated with growth. Of, perhups, greater importanci* 
in the mattr'f of yield is the. number of flowers which set and develop into bolls 
Under normal coiulitious, os growth, with the accompanymg flower production, 
proceeds, more and more of th<’ food materials biult up by the plant is absorbed 
by the developing fruits, with a eons(*([u<>nt reduction of vegetative vigour, 
which, ill its turn, limits the pioduction of flow'crH. Where the vast majority 
of the fruits set gruw'th will practically ci'ase, and this will take place Indore 
the first formed fruits have opened and while they still exorcise a ilrain on the 
food supply. As, how'cvcr, the bolls ojieii, more nnd more of the vigour of the 
plant is redirected t^i vegetative growth, with a further production of flowers 
borne on the upper secondaries aiul oii the tertuuics arising from the lower 
monopodial secondaries. The normal flowering ciuve of the eottoii plant is, 

VOL. CUI.—B. 11 
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in consequence, bunodal,‘the early mode being yaj diaiply defined, and the 
total yield will bo built up from tho produce of the two flushes. 

Such is the normal condition but where the season is short temperature or 
humidity may chock growth to such an extent that tho second flush may be 
absent. If, too, for any reason, and one of the most important of such is 
exci'ssive rain, the shedding of flowers or young fruits assumes large propartions, 
this check to vegetative growth will not occur and, accompanying that con¬ 
tinuous growth, will be continuous flower production. Again, the flowering 
ciiivn will no longer show tho bimodal form. Yield will here be built up 
gradually. 

Dunng early development and until a firm root system is established, tho 
cotton plant is distinctly delicate, especially to conditions of excessive moisture. 
The limits between which he suitable values of humidity are, therefore, at this 
8tag(S narrow. Subsequently these limits broaden during tho vegetative period 
and only drought or excessive moisture over a prolonged penod will affect 
vigour adversely. From about tho 60th day, however, when vigorous flowering 
is in progress, a dry period is essential if fruit is to set. After a further period 
of 20 to 30 days, the rate of flowering diminishes, owing to the check adminis- 
torod to vegetative growth. Tho plant is now capable of withstandmg a heavy 
spell of wot weather, and, in fact, requires a full supply of moisture if that 
vegetative growth is to take place which will result in a second flush. But this 
wet spell must be of limited duration or the early ripening fruits will be injured. 

Based on those considerations, a pair of curves can now be built up which will 
represent the upper and lower limits of the moisture conditions, as measured 
by the ofiective rainfall, favourable to the production of a heavy yield. The 
sum of the divergences, both positive, above the maximum, and negative, 
below the mnumum, should, if the argument be well founded, form a measure 
bearing a negative correlation with the yield 

Actually, however, the cotton plant is not the rigid automaton so far con¬ 
ceived. It displays a certain amount of flexibility which exhibits itself in the 
following manner. Dividing the growth period into three sections, imtial 
gro^vth, first flowering j>enod and subsequent growth, each perioil is capable 
of limited extension, depending on the climatic conditions, without a material 
effect upon yield. A dry imtial period means reduced vegetative growth and 
may lie prolonged. It appears to require an aggregate of at least 16 inches 
effective roinlnll if a full first yield is to be obtained. A wet initial period may 
also be extended without injury to the yield, provided a dry period supervenes. 
Similarly tho second period may be prolonged within limits, while tho third 
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period is only limited by the continued drought and falling temperature which 
follows the termination of the monsoon. The dual curve, in fact, takes the 
form of a concertina, the sides of which are not parallel, and of which the 
capacity to extension la limited to three points. These are marked ^ in the 
accompanying diagram (p. 92). 

An analysis of the Dhnlia cotton crop carried out on those lines yields the 


following results:— 

Correlation, cotton yield, Dhulia (16 years):— 

Aggregate rainfall of monsoon. r = + ()"41 0"14 

Average effective rainfall of monsoon . r = -f- ±0-14 

Sum of divergences, whether positive or negative, 

from curves of limiting moisture. r ~ — 0-70 ± 0-10 


In the case of any senes of records which have not bexm collected for the 
Bijociiio purjiose for wliieh they arc employed and which arc, therefore, locking 
«n certain pertinent particulars, the risk of attempting too much is a real one. 
For this reason it would be unprofitable to cany the analysis further in the 
present instance. 

VI.— Diacusaion. 

The measure of rainfall, to which the name “ effective rainfall ” is here given, , 
IS a measure which has considerable vului' in that it affords a means of esti- ' 
mating, and even of forecasting, data with regard to crops. The main interest, 
however, lies m anothi'r, and more theoretical, direction and centres around 
the interpretation to be placed on k, he.re adopted as a constant. 

k being a measure* of that fraction of the rainfall which becomes available 
for plant growth, it is only necessary to consider the destination of that fraction 
of the rainfall which fails to become available—^rim off and percolation, 
dependent on soil conditions, direct evaporation and transpiration, dependent 
on tomperaturc and air humidity among other factors; the “ unfree ” water 
held by the soil, dependent on such soil characteristics as clay and humus 
content—to sec that k cannot bo a constant umversally applicable. 

(1) Temperature .—Both direct evaporation and transpiration are, to some 
degree, determinod by temperature. The methoil takes no acrount of such 
variation beyond that implicit in the title of this paper. The value here adopted 
for k carries the linutation which the word “ tropics ” implies and is applicable 
only under those conditions in which temperature does not directly inhibit 
plant growth. Where, os in the temperate zone, a marked seasonal change 
from summer to winter, occurs, the problem becomes more complex. The 
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direct efieot of temperature on the plant becomes of importance while A, as a 
measure of loss of water, is no longer a constant but a fxmction of temperature. 

(2) Atr Humidity .—Under the climatic conditions prevalent in a rains tract, 
there is a close association between rainfall and air humidity. The effect of 
air humidity as a separate independent factor may, therefore, bo disregarded. 
The conditions, however, are very different in the case of irrigation. Here the 
relation between air humidity and water supplied is relatively small, and, as 
Balls has shown (1), air humidity may directly control growth by checking 
assimilation through the closure of the stomata. Under these conditions 
available soil moisture no longer constitutes the limiting factor, and it is open 
to question whether the mcthoil would apply. Zaitsev, working on cotton 
under irrigation in Tashkent, has shown that, under those conditions, tempera¬ 
ture is the dominant factor in the growth of the plant (26). 

(3) Soil Conditinm.- A targe amount of work has been carried out on the, 
relation between soil moisture, and the physical condition of the soil on the one 
hand, end, on the other, the availability of that moisture for plant growth. 
Without entering into any detail, it may broadly be stated that light soils, 
into which water iienetrates rapidly, are soils from which water percolates 
rapidly, and are further sods which support plant growth with a lower per¬ 
centage of moisture than heavy soils, in which these ebaraeteristioa are reversed. 
If, therefore, by writing off a constant percentage of the rainfall, too small an 
allowance is made for the penetration of water, too small an allowance will, 
likewise, be made for the losses. The significance of an excess under those 
conditions immediately following a fall of rain is relatively speaking unim)>ortant 
for that excess soon passes, while the deficit after a prolonged period of drought 
corresponds to a condition in which the plant w capable of growing on 
relatively low values of soil moisture. The two factors, therefore, to some 
extent neutralise each other. 

But this is not the only aspect. It has long been recognised that water is 
held in the soil in at least two states, which have been termed “ free,” the 
physiological water of Schimper, available for plant growth, and the “ un¬ 
free,” not so available. Soils vary markedly in their capacitv to retain water 
in the latter condition, and the major causes for this difference have been traced 
to the humus e,ontent (Crump (6)) and the soil colloids (Keen (12)). Numerous 
efforts have been made to evolve a simple expression which will define the 
capacity of a soil to resist the withdrawal of water by the plant; of such a 
nature are the “ wilting coefficient ” and the '‘moisture equivalent” of Briggs 
and Shantz (4) and Briggs and McLane (3). 
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In tlie work to which reference is hero made, tho subject is approached from 
the physical aspect; the present approach is from the biological aspect and a 
value, k, has been attained which is a measure, not of the “ unfeee,” but of the 
“ free,” water of the soil. The utility of the wilting coeflicient, as Blackman 
bos shown (2), is subject to definite limitations and, in like manner, the utility 
of the effective rainfall is circumscribed. As a measure of area the effective 
rainfall owes its value to the fact that k is not a constant for all soils, while, as 
a mcasiu’c of yield, it owes its value to the fact that, over a limited area, 
a condition which the two analyses of yield satisfy, k has a constant 
value. 

The value given to k, 19/20, is one which satisfies a considerable range of 
soils in the tropics. It is a value which is readily, though enipirirally. reached 
by considering the limiting condition where natural moisture is just sufficient 
to ensure germination. Accepting the numerical value at this point to bo 
0'6 inch, it is not difficult to calculate what value of the rainfall must be writicn 
off to arrive at the figure 0'6 in the number of days intervening between the 
previous rain and the date of sowing. The determination of k is, thus, for the 
present, made on biological grounds. 

But plants differ in their water requirements and it follows that, ace.(>pting 
a certain value for k, it will be possible to build up a specific or varietal double 
curve, giving the upper and lower limits of the water requirements of different 
species and varieties of agricultural plants at each stage of their growth. One 
,example has been given aliovc for the short-season Indian cotton grown on the 
:Dhulia farm. The American type of cotton, with its longer growing season, 
possesses a curve of a perceptibly different form, though retaiiuug the bimodul 
character. 

Opportiunity has been lacking for a detailed study of this varietal aspect, but 
already sufficient information has been obtained to permit the employment of 
the effective rainfall curve for the solution of economic problems. It is for¬ 
tunate that rainfall records are among the first data to lie collected in a new 
country, and, in consequence, the material is available for working out the 
curve. From those curves it has been found possible to determine with 
assurance the best dates for sowing a crop where it has not previoiihly been tried; 
with further knowledge, it should lie possible, with like assurance, to select 
the variety best suited to any particular moisture conditions. 
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VII.— Summary. 

(1) The “ effective rainfall ” ia a daily measaro of the noil moiatiiTC which 
originates in rain and ia available for plant growth. It la derived from the 
rainfall data in the following manner 

== »■» 4- ^n-i 4- • • • 4 

where r, ia the rainfall of the 2‘1- hours ending 8 a.m. on day n. 

(2) The amount of ram written off betiveen Hueoessive days ia 

(1 — A)r,_i -f (1 — ... -f- (1 — or (1 — 

It includea the loas from run-off, percolation, evaporation and transpbation ns 
well as the moisture held in the sod in the “ un-free ” condition. l\ therefore, 
is a function of tcmiierature, air humidity and soil conditions. 

(3) In part, these sources of loss count<‘rbalance each other, and, fora large 
range of soils in the tropic.8, k has a value approximating to 19/20. 

(4) Under tropical conditions, k becomes a measure of the “ free.” or 
physiological, water remaining in the soil. 

(6) For agricultural plants it is possible to draw two curves giving the upper 
and lower limits of their water requirements at each stage of their growth and 
the dual curve so obtained has a varietal significance. 

(6) As a consequence of that variability of k which onsi's from soil con¬ 
ditions, it becomes ^lossible to employ the effective rainfall for the estimation 
of crop areas in a given tract, and an analysis has beiui made in the case of the 
wheat and cotton areas of the Cawnpore Distnct, India. 

(7) Under conditions which permit the adoption of a constant value for k, 
the effective rainfall becomes a moans of estimating crop yields, and ananal 3 mi 8 
has been made, in the case of the cane crop, of an e.state in Barbados and, in 
the case of the cotton crop, of the Dhulia Farm, Bombay Prejiidency. 
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Oroonian Lroture.— Certain Prciiema in ^ Physiology of the 

Cerebrd Hemispheres. 

By I. P. Pavlov, For. Mom. R.S. 

(TranalatoH intnRn((liHh hyO. V. \nrop, P.R H.—Lpotiiro dolivorwl May 10, 192^.) 

It ia a great plcaaure for mo to take thia opportunity to offer my hearty 
thanks to the Fellows of the Royal Society for the help which they gave me 
during the difficult years through which my country has passed. T wish to 
thank the Society also for the grant which enabled my last scientific work to 
be published in English, and for inviting me to deliver the (h'oonian Lectiiro. 

I believe that Physiology has at last reached a stage at which it is possible 
to give a general outline of the activity of the entire central nervous system, 
including that of the cortex of the hemispheres, though os yet, of course, 
without deep analysis or detailed knowlcilgc of this activity. The primary 
function of the nervous system is obvious. It is c.ontinuous]y to maintain 
a dynamic equihbrium between the functional units withui the self-contained 
system of the organism and between the organism as a whole and its environ¬ 
ment. The pre-eminent function of the lower parts of the central nervous 
system is to integrate the activities of the separate parts within the organism. 
The rdle they play in maintaining the highiT animal in equilibrium with its 
environment is only subsidiary, the most debcato adjustments of this 
equilibrium being pre-eminently the function of the hemispheres. 

A clear and definite proof of this is provided by the old and repeated observa¬ 
tion on dogs, in which the cerebral cortex has been extirpated. Such dogs 
remain in flourishing health, and can probably live as long as normal animab, 
so high is the oo-ordination between the various internal activities of the 
organism. This, however, can happen only if the animal is under the constant 
care of man, who must bring its food to its mouth and shelter it from all sorts 
of harm; otherwise it must inevitably perish. Its powers of adaptation to the 
environment are very limited. The parts of the nervous system which still 
remain are insufBcient to break up the environment into its elementary units, 
and to make correlation with its perpetual changes, by establishing temporary 
connections with the various activities of the organism—^for instance, with 
those of the skeleto-muscular system. The activities of this latter system 
itadf, which is the one chiefly concerned in confronting the environment, now 
fail to be analysed and synthesised to the same degree as takes place in the 
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presence of the hemisphcreR. As a result, the dog without hemispheres loses 
the capacity for fine and precise correlation of each sefparate act with the 
separate events occurring outside it. 

As a result of these observations it is truly legitimate to distinguish a lower 
from a higher nervous activity, relating the latter to the hemispheres. An 
unlimited field opens before the physiologist for investigating the analysing 
and synthesising aspects of this higher nervous activity of the higher animals, 
and the mechanism underlying them. This fact of nervous analysis and 
synthesis has confronted the inquisitive mind of man for a long time. Nervous 
analysis was the subject of the physiology of the sense organs or receptors of 
the nervniiB system, which obviously by their nature also serve the organism 
as analysers of the environment. The synthesising activity was first formulated 
by psychologists in the form of the law of association. Thus analysis and 
synthesis first attracted attention as subjective phenomena. Since then, with 
the co-operation of many biologists, a method was evolved of strictly objective 
investigation of these phenomena - -a method which can be successfully applied 
to animals. 

The fundamental nervous phenomenon, the use of which renders such an 
investigation possible, is what I call the <mditioned refiex. The phenomenon 
itself was known long before It is an act of synthesis by the hemispheres of 
the animal. Given that there is a coincidence in time of any external stimulus 
whatever with some definite activity of the organism, this activity tends to 
become evoked by that stimulus. I, in co-operation with a great number of 
co-workers—to whom I send from here warm and sincere greetings—founded 
on this fact a systematic investigation of the functioning of the hemispheres 
under both normal and pathological conditions. 

We have concerned ourselves mainly with two activities of the organism, 
namely, its reaction to food and its reaction to substances which are rejected 
on introduction into the dog’s month—^that is, urith the alimentary and with 
one of the defence reactions- -and we connected with these all sorts of stimuli 
that occurred to us. Food, as a stimulus which acts in its own right from 
birth, evokes a definite reaction of the animal. The animal takes it into its 
mouth, masticates and swallows it, and at the same time a secretion of saliva 
occurs. This reaction wc call an unconditioned reflex. If, during the act of 
eating, some sight or sound or touch affects the animal on each of several 
occasions, we find that these stimuli become signals of food evoking the same 
movements and the same salivary secretion. In our experiments we measured 
only the secretory reaction. 
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During the last twenty-seven years we have collected an immense number of 
observations, which it would be impossible to describe even in the shortest 
form; nor is it necessary, since this would merely be a repetition of what has 
been said in my recent book. I shall therefore restrict myself to those problems 
in the physiology of the hemispheres concerning which we have obtained new 
facts since the appearance of the book. 

As the foundation of the activities of the hemispheres we recognise the 
processes of excitation and inhibition, their movement in the form of irradiation 
and concentration, and their mutual induction. At present wc ore obliged to 
refer special cases of the activity of the hemispheres to one or other of these 
heads, but no doubt this classification will have to be modified and probably 
simplified. 

Before discussing the actual problems of the present Lectmc, I wish to 
emphasise one important point. More and more observations ore being 
CKJcumulated which show that the establishment of new nervous connections 
takes place entirely in the hemispheres. The implication is that not only 
neutral stimuli—i.p., stimuli which are not connected with any activity of the 
organism—but unconditioned stimuli also, come into communication with 
definite points of the cortex, pertaining to the respective stimuli. I cannot 
discuss the evidence for this statement now, but must proceed to the problems 
which are our immediate concern. 


I. 

We now know quite well all the comlitions under which the conditioned 
reflex is necessarily established. Tt follows, therefore, that its establishment 
is governed by physiological laws, os definite os those which regulate other 
phenomena in the nervous system. A full and stable conditioned reflex develops 
when the stimulus which is to become conditioned slightly precedes that 
activity (unconditioned reflex) with which it is to be linked. The stimulus 
may also, without ill-effect, terminate a short time before the activity begins 
(conditioned trace reflex); but if the stimulus is introduced after the beginning 
of the activity, then, although, as our {ocsent experiments seem to show, a 
conditioned reflex may also develop, it is insignificant and evanescent; on 
continuing the procedure the stimulus, which in this connection we term the 
neutral agent, becomes inhibitory. This fact, which is at present under careful 
investigation, is sometimes strikingly manifested. If during an experiment 
we simply repeat short feedings of the animal, not combining them with any 
external stimulus, no infiuenoe is produced either on the general condition of 
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the animal or on the previously established conditioned reflexes. This is 
^wn by tests carried out during the intervals between the feedings. If, on 
the other hand, some extraneous stimulus is introduced during the actual time 
of eating, and this is repeated many times, then, after a period varying in 
different animals, a general inhibition develops: conditioned reflexes weaken 
conspicuously, and finally disappear completely, the dog even declining food—in 
fact, there supervenes a hypnotic state. The extraneous stimulus itself, when 
tested outside the time of feeding, in combination with a positive conditioned 
stimulus, is found to have become strongly inhibitory. This inhibition con be 
observed whether the positive stimulus is applied oonourrently with the 
extraneous stimulus or within the period of its after-effect. 

Where, under the ordinary method of cstablisbing conditioned reflexes, the 
conditioned stimulus preceding the neutral stimulus is continued together with 
it, this, as has been observed from the very beginning of our experiments, 
never weakens the reflex : on the contrary, this frequently strengthens it. 

How are these facts to be understood ? From a biological point of view of 
machine-like reactions of the organism, the interpretation of all these relations 
does not seem difficult. Since conditioned reflexes play the rdle of signals, 
they must obviously acquire significance only when they precede in time the 
physiological activity of which they become signals; and smoe they act on the 
extraordinarily responsive cells of the cortex, it would be natural to expect 
that these cells would not be stimulated longer than necessary, and tbeii 
energy thus dissipated, but that they should be left to recuperate for another 
phase of activity. (This suggestion has already been made in my book.) 
But how should these facts be explained in terms of the general properties of 
the cortical tissue ? How is it that an overlapping in time, given that the 
neutral stimulus begins to act first, renders this agent an excitatory stimulus, 
while a similar overlapping when the unconditioned reflex precedes the neutral 
agent makee the latter an inhibitory sUmulus 1 The following interpretation 
may be possible. 

Negative induction or external inhibition (more and more observations are 
available to show that these are identical) oopsists in this, that a stimulation 
of the oortex at one point leads to inhibition of the rest of the ooitex. Thu 
would explain how the cells when they ore affected by the neutral stimulus, 
after some definite activity of the oortex has already been started, undergo 
a inhibition: the neutral stimulus, therefore, cannot under these oonditions 
acquire excitatory properties. The mechanism of the development of the 
conditioned reflex under ordinary conditions can be |aotured as follows: the 
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excited state of the cells of the cortex acted on by the neutral agent (when this 
begins to act first) resists the inhibitory influence of the unconditioned stimulus, 
and it is only under these conditions that a fusion of the effect of the stimuli 
tabes place, leading to the establishment of a oonneotion between the two 
points. In other words, the mechanism is based on the confluent irradiation of 
excitation arising at the two points. This interpretation of the facts, however, 
leaves many questions unanswered. Why does not the neutral stimulus, when 
it acts first, evoke inhibition of the points pertaining to the unconditioned 
stimulus t Why does it not produce the same effect as that produced by the 
unconditioned stimulus when this operates first ? 

While it is difficult to answer these questions, one can to some extent under¬ 
stand the position by remembering the relative strength of the stimuli; an 
unconditioned stimulus is usually much more powerful and more extensive in its 
effect than the neutral stimulus There is abundant evidence that the relative 
strength of stimuli is a factor of the utmost importance in the activity of the 
cortex. Moreover, as I have already mentioned, even where the unconditioned 
stimulus precedes the neutral agent, an abortive conditioned reflex may 
appear. Why then, m this cose, do the cells pertaining to the neutral stimulus, 
which is already on its way to becoming a positive conditioned stimulus, 
invariably pass into a state of inhibition ? A fact of special interest is that, 
while a neutral stimulus which is introduced at the time of the operation of an 
unconditioned reflex sooner or later becomes strongly inhibitory, other points 
of the cortex, which are not stimulated at that time, do not become centres of 
a strong and protracted inhibition. At the same time, as I have already said, 
when an established but weak conditioned stimulus overlaps the unconditioned 
stimulus, its effect becomes, if anything, stronger. The fact that a neutral 
agent acquires powerful inhibitory properties when it is introduced during the 
unconditioned reflex (in our experiments on alimentary reflexes) is quite 
unintelligible from a general biological point of view. It might be suggested 
that our mode of admimstratiou of stimuli is artificial, and that therefore our 
observations disclost' only a sort of pathological exaggeration of a normal 
mechauisni. As against this, however, is the fact that all the temporal 
combinations of stimub, which have just been described, frequently occur under 
normal conditions of life. A satisfactory solution of the problems presented 
cannot be given without further experimentation. 
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II. 

The second problem with which I propose to occupy your attention relates 
to the analysing function of the hemispheres. It is obvious that the analysis 
IS based, in the first instance, on the peripheral endings of the various afierent 
nerves. These peripheral apparatus are a collection of special transformers, 
in which diiferunt forms of energy are changed into nervous energy. Each single 
afferent nerve fibre, runmng from some definite element of the peripheral 
receptive field, must bo regarded as a conductor to the cortex of some definite 
clement of one or other form of energy. In the cortex a special cell must stand 
in connection with the fibre, the activity of the cell being related to some defimte 
element of one or another definite form of energy. This interpretation of the 
structure of the cortex rests on definite experimental indications; as a result 
of investigation of functional disturbances of the cortical cells, such a fragmenta¬ 
tion of cortical functions is revealed as wo could never dream of obtaining by any 
operative procedure. In my recently published lectures an observation was 
mentioned shoiting that it is possible to derange a point pertaining to a 
separate conditioned stimulus, namely, the sound of a metronome, leaving 
points cocrespouding to other auditory stimuli undamaged. Succeeding 
experiments have confirmed that it is similarly possible to create a localised 
disturbance of the cortex, corresponding to a definite pomt in the tactile 
analyser, without impairment of the normal functioning of any other points. 
The mosaic construction of the cortex becomes more and more tangible. 
The further question, however, immediately arises: Hovr far does this special 
(liilorentiation extend, for instance, m the case of different auditory stimuli ? 
We have started, and are continuing, the following series of experiments. 

After having produced impairment localised at the cortical point related to a 
metronome, we proceeded to produce similar impairment at the point related 
to a partacular tone : the solectod tone then also ceased to produce a normal 
effect. It is interesting that in this case the impairment of function involved, 
to a eertaiu extent, the rest of the tonic scale, so that the reflexes to other 
tones, which wen* not used in the experiments, also lost their normal stability— 
i.e., they easily underwent inhibition. Refines to other auditory stimuli, 
such os biiKniiig, hissing or bubbling sounds, remained normal. How can wo 
interpret these n'siilts except os indicating a precise localisation of different 
auditory stimuli in the cellular not of the cortex ? The facts which I have 
• mentioned are to some e.xtcnt analogous to some of the various phenomena 
observed in aphasia in man. 
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The localised disturbance of the activities of cortical elements con be achieved 
in two ways. We employ a definite stimulus, which we have reason to believe 
is related to a definite cortical element, as both excitatory and inhibitory—^that 
is, we develop a differentiation cither of frequency of stimulation or of its 
intensity, and then bring these opposite reflexes into acute collision by applying 
one frequency or intensity immediately after the other; in certain nervous 
systems a pathological state of the corresponding cortical point results. The 
same thing happens when an attempt is made to transform a long-extablishcd 
excitatory stimulus into an inhibitory one, and vice versa. In lioth cases, as 
illustrated by instances in my book, the disturbance is the result of a difficult 
encounter between the opposite processes. Moreover, by more repetition of a 
conditioned stimulus for a prolonged period it is possible to render the cortical 
point more or less permanently inhibited. For instance, on repeating an 
auditory conditioned stimulus day after day many times m each experiment, 
it finally became null and void, a condition which lasted for some time. Other 
auditory conditioned stimuli, however, which were only used infrequently or 
were temporarily disused, remained entirely unaffected. 

I will now refer to another point bearing on the structure of the cortical end 
of the analysers, namely, viconation of functions We extirpate some definite 
convolution of one hemisphere • a generalised cutaneous conditioned reflex 
suffers definite im])airinent, conditioned reflexes from some points of the skin 
lose their positive effect, and stimulation of these places now produces 
iuhibiiion of all other conditioned reflexes when these are evoked simultaneously 
or after a short interval. The stimulation of these places may even lead to 
profound sleep in an animal, which up to this point never slept during the 
exjieriments—t.e , it leads to an irradiation of inhibition, not only over the 
cortex, blit over the lower parts of the nervous system. Within weeks or 
months after the extirpation the positive effect of stimulation at these places 
returns, but is transformed with extreme ease into inhibition. A few rejK*titions 
of stimuli in the same cxjierimetit may lead to complete inhibition. In these 
cases there is no evidence of the possibility of stable differentiation, according 
to the localisation of stimuli at any of the affected places. tSorac differentiation 
is obtained fairly rapidly, but the positive effect soon liecomes weak and then 
vanishes. 

The same results of extirpation are at present under observation in n 
dog which was operated on nearly three years ago. This case is siMH’ially 
iustnictive, because the operation was not followed by any sign of immediate 
or late complications iu the form of convulsions. In my published Lecture I 
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advanced the conception that, in the cortex, there ore, beaides the special areas 
representing the different analysers, certain elements so to speak in reserve 
which are dispersed over the whole mass of the cortex. I mentioned also 
that these di^rsed elements do not participate in any of the higher synthesis 
and analysis, functions peculiar to the special areas. As a result of the experi¬ 
ments just described, we are now able to add that the dispersed elements are 
not even capable of reaching the state of functional perfection with which the 
special areas are endowed. 


III. 

The next problem Jn relation to which we have collected new data is that of 
fluctuations in the excitation of the cortical cells, their transition into an 
inhibitory state, and the summation of conditioned stimuli. The positive 
effect of various conditioned stimuli often undergoes considerable fluctuations 
in strength, even when the conditions apparently renuin constant. As w'c 
push our investigation further, the necessity of determining the precise cause of 
every fluctuation becomes more and more imperative. The following is a 
typical case of which the significance has only recently been appreciated. 
For a long time it was impossible to find the cause of the fluctuations of 
different conditioned reflexes evoked during a particular senes of experiments. 
None of the already recognised causes of fluctuation would explain the case in 
question. Finally, attention was focussed on one of the stimuli as a source of 
the prevailing disorder in the strength of the reflexes. Wc began to notice 
that this stimulus, on being applied first in an experiment, evoked a 
conspicuously large response, compared with those to other stimuli. If. 
however, it was repeated in the experiment a second time, its effect was then 
conspicuously small. Next we noticed that it was just after the application 
of this stimulus that the irregular fluctuations appeared in the strength of the 
other conditioned reflexes, and that, in addition, the animal became excited. 

All this inclined us t<i think that the stimulus was a very strong one for the 
cortical cells of the particular animal: the verification of this supposition was 
not diflicult. It was sufficient to decreatH* the intensity of the stimulus in order 
to make the condition of affairs change abruptly. The positive effect of this 
stimulus diminished somewhat, but it now became considerably more uniform 
in strength on repetition. Romotimes, even, it did not change at all daring 
the whole of an experiment. The other reflexes also ceased to fluctuate in 
strength, and the animal quieted down. In order to collect fiirther'avidence 
some of the other stimuli were in turn somewhat increased in strength, and. 
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as a result, the same fluctuations were observed as had been produced by the 
Ordinal strong stimulus. Experiments showing the effects of increased and 
decreased strength of stimuli can be repeated several times over in the same 
animal. Having acquired this information, we often, when beginning work 
with a new animal, tested the strength of various conditioned stimuli. In 
every separate exx>erimeut we repeated the same stimulus several times. In 
the usual coiurse of things, after several repetitions of a conditioned stimulus 
in the same experiment, its effect diminishes to some slight extent towards the 
end of the experiment. The extent of this diminution and the amplitude of the 
fluctuations during the experiment definitely indicate those stimuli which ore 
excessively strong, and therefore unsuitable for further experiment (unless, of 
course, the object of the experiment is to test stimuli of excessive strength). 
In the case of the rejietition of excessively strong stimuli the progressive 
diminution in their effect is very considerable towards the end of the experi¬ 
ment, and during the expnmcnt the fluctuations are remarkably great. 

In different animals the agencies which act ns extraordinarily strong stimuli 
may be widely different from one another, as regards their phyittcal strength. 
Every animal, therefore, has a certain limit to what may be called normal 
excitability, for there is a definite optimal strength of each stimulus. As soon 
as the individual limit of normal excitability is reached, the corresponding 
cortical cells become more and more inhibited, and this state is reflected in 
other cells which arc stimulated by other stimuli, with resultant variations in 
the strength of the reflexes in one direction or another, on account of irradiation 
or induction. It is thcrefori' obvious that we have constantly to ensiue that 
our conditioned stimuli should remain within the limits of their optimal strength. 

In close conjunction with the question of the limits of normal excitabilitv 
stands that of the summation of conditioned stimuli, which has interested us 
for a long time, but has not hitherto lent itself to solution or experimentation 
As suggested in my lectures, the magnitud(> of the conditioned reflex is deter¬ 
mined, eeieris jwnbus, hy the amount of energy transmitter! from the stimulus 
to the cortex. The greater the energy, within certain limits, the greater is 
the conditioned response If two weak conditioned stimuli are applied together, 
their summaterl effect approximates to that of a strong stimulus. At certain 
strengths of weak conditioned stimuli an exact arithmetical summation of 
effect can be observed. If a we^ik stimulus is combined with a .strong, their 
summated effect is nearly always equal to the effect of the strong one alone 
Finally, the suraiuation of two strong stimuli produces an effect which is usually 
somewhat smaller, and only very seldom greater, than that of either singly. 

VOL. om.— B. I 
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In the variation of the experiment already described, when, in the course of 
one experiment, a single conditioned stimulus was repeated many times, the 
following results of summation were observed: first we obtained several 
curves expressing the fluctuations in the strength of conditioned reflexes for a 
weak, a medium and an excessively strong stimulus. Next we oombined the 
action of the weak and medium stimuli, and repeated this summated stimulus 
the same number of times as the separate stimuli: the curve so obtained is 
identical in type with the curve for the strongest stimulus, exhibiting very 
considerable vanations during the experiment, and ending in a profound 
diminution during the last few applications. 

There are other pltenomcna concerned in summation. In the first place, it 
has a certain after-efteet. In the ctase of a single application of a sammated 
stimulus, the after-effcot involves the subsequent reflexes in the same experi¬ 
ment not only those in response to the component stimuli, but also to all 
others The after-effect is obvious for several daj’S Most conspicuous is the 
inhibitory aftcr-eff(‘ct left by the summation of strong stimuli. The conception 
of the limit of normal excitability of cortical cells throws much light on the 
details of the fact of summation, but there still arises the further and very 
difficult (pipslion of the point where summation takes place. The results of 
summation of weak conditioned stimuli might naturally be regarded as a 
fusion of the effect of Loth weak stimuli in that point of the cortex with which, 
in all these particular exfieriments, the conditioned stimuli are brought into 
relation viz., the chemical mialyser m the cortex. But on the other hand, the 
summation of the weak conditioned stimulus with the strong, and of the two 
strong together, ilcfinitcly ])omts to the cells jiertaining to the conditioned 
stimuli themselves. We have every right to regard the inter-relation of 
processes in summation as taking place somewhere within the above-mentioned 
sots of cells, but what is the share of the chemical analyser, and what the 
share of the cells pertaining to the conditioned stimuli, must be answered by 
the investigations on which we arc now engaged. 

^Vhpn, in the same experiment, we apply alimentary conditioned reflexes in 
conjunction with the reflexes to acid, the inter-relations become stUl more 
involved, beeause they are complicated by the interactions of the different 
regions of the chemical analyser itself. The jiroblcms thus arising are also 
under inve.stigation 

IV. 

Onr final problem r.oncerns the types of nervous system. The experimental 
material, collected from dogs which we used for our observations, is so largo 
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that we have a oertaiu biuda for defining at least the main types of nervous 
s}'Btem. The difference as regards the development and the character of 
excitatory and inhibitory coiuHtioned reflexes in our animals may be striking. 
There is one group of dogs in which the positive conditioned reflexes develo]) 
with ease, quickly reaching and persistently remaining at their maximum 
strength, often in spite of various inhibitory influences, i.e., interference from 
extraneous reflexes. In the case of these animals an attempt has been made 
to reduce the effect of strong or weak coiulitionod stimuli by means of unbroken 
repetition, a method usually very effective for this purpose, but the reflexes 
remained very steady. The inhibitory reflexes, on the other hand, develop 
in these ammals with great difficulty, and it seems as if the animals’ nervous 
system opposes a barrier to their establishment. Much time must usually be 
spent in order to establish thorn firmly, if, indeed, this is possible at all. Some 
of those dogs fail to develop fully inhibitory reflexes, such, for instance, as those 
involved in the establishment of absolute discrimination of stimuli. In others 
fully inhibitory reflexes can be established, but they should not be repeated 
during a single expennicuit, or even once a day, otherwise they again lose 
completeness, and they are vc'iy easily disinhibitcd by extraneous stimuli. 
This tyjie of ariimal may lie called the excitable type. 

At the other extreme is the tyjH* in which the positive reflexes develop 
under our conditions very slowly, slowly reach their maximum strength, 
and arc extremely liable to diminish and disappear lor considerable 
periods of time, in the presence of quite insignificant extraneous stimuli, 
h’requcnt repetitious of i he excitatory reflexes also lead to their diminution 
and disappearance. The inhibitory reflexes, on the other hand, are 
developed extraordinarily quickly, and w'ctl maintain their strength This 
type of animal may be called iiihibitable. As regards the cortical cells 
of these two groups of animal, it may be presumed that m the excitable 
type the cells are vigorous and richly provided with “ excitable 8ub.stauce,'* 
while in the mhihitable ty^ie the cells arc we^dc and poor in that substanco. 
For these weak cells the usual strength of stimuli is super-maximal, and 
lienee leads to inhibition. 

In between these two extreme, types is the central type. This easily acquires 
both positive atul negative conditioned reflexes, which, after development, are 
stable. Since the normal nervous activity consists in a perpetual equihbratiou 
of the two opposing nervous processes, and since in the last type this equilibra¬ 
tion is more or less easily achieved, we may call this the “ well-balanced ” 
animal. We have at our disposal several criteria for comparing different 
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animals as regards their conditioned activity, and the grouping of animals which 
I have just indicated finds constant confirmation. Of course, there ate several 
gradations between these primary types. This classifloation also finds support 
in the fact that all the characteristic differences become exaggerated under 
the infiuenoe of varions prolonged nervous disturbances (experimental neuroses) 
which develop as the result of excessively strong stimulation, or of unresolvable 
conflict between the two nervous processes. The balanced type more or leas 
quickly, and at any rate without lasting disturbance, overcomes these 
difficulties; the extreme types show definite neuro-pathological symptoms 
differing in the two types. The excitable type entirely loses all oapacily for 
inhibition, and enters a state of strong and continuous excitation, both under 
the conditions of our laboratory environment and at large; the inhibitable 
type, on the contrary, loses almost completely the positive conditioned reflexes, 
and, in response to conditioned stimuli, passes through various phases of the 
hypnotic state. Treatment is needed in order to restore these animals to the 
normal—prolonged rest and interruption of the experiment, or pharmaceutical 
remedies, or both. 

It is of interest that the balanced type, as judged by means of our tests, 
is represented in two groups of animal, varying greatly in their general 
behaviour—one stolid and quiet, peculiarly indifferent to external happenings, 
but always on the alert; the other extraordinarily lively and mobile under 
ordinary conditions, and showing continual interest in whatever happens 
around them, but under monotonous conditions—^for instance, when left 
alone in the experimental room—surprisingly apt to fall quickly asleep. 
These dogs, like the quiet ones, though not so easily, overcome the difficulties 
presented to them. 

It is obvious that these types of nervous system are what is usually defined 
os “ temperaments." Temperament is the most general characteristic of an 
individual, whether man or animal. It is the most fundamental characteristic 
of the nervous system, a characteristic which colours and pervades all the 
activities of ever}' individual. This being so, we cannot fail to sec that our types 
correspond to the ancient classification of temperaments, the choleric and 
melancholic types Jieing our extremes—excitable and inhibitable ; while the 
phlegmatic and sanguine correspond well to the two forms of balanced type— 
the quiet and the lively. Tt seems to me that our classification of temperaments, 
which is based on the most general properties of the central nervous 8}'Mtem, 

. namely, the relations between the two aspects of nervous activity, inlubitiou 
and excitation, is the most simple and the most fundamental possible. 
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Now since, in onr experiments with conditioned reflexes, we axe concerned 
with the properties of the hemispheres, we can go a step farther and say that 
temperament is determined mainly by the properties of these. That the facts 
of temperament are not attributable to special complex peculiarities of the 
unconditioned reflexes, usually known as instincts or tendencies, is shown by 
the fact that the unconditioned alimentary reflex may be very intense in 
extremely inhibitable animals. Complex and special manifestations of uncondi¬ 
tioned reflexes, such as the alimentary, the defensive both in its active and 
passive form, and others, depend of course on the activity of the higher sub¬ 
cortical centres, which serve as the basis of the elementary emotions. The 
sum total of the vital expressions, however, will be mainly dependent on the 
type of the activity of the cortex, which may be predominantly excitatory or 
inhibitory, or both in different proportions, and which modifies the sub-cortical 
activity accordingly. 

The conception of the preponderant significance of the fundamental properties 
of the cortex, as determining temperament, should be accepted as applicable to 
man. 

Having completed this survey of our recent experiments, and of the series 
of new problems arising therefrom in the physiology of the hemispheres and of 
the brain generally, T will attempt to draw two general conclusions—one 
purely physiological, the second more practical and of a certain general 
application. 

If the central nervous 8}r8tem is to lie dividcil into two parts only, the 
afferent and the efferent, tlien I would regard the cortex of the hemispheres as 
constituting an isolated afferent area. Tn this area only docs the higher 
analysis and synthesis of the inflowing excitations take place, and it is only from 
here that ready-made combinations of excitation and inhibition can flow into 
the efferent areas. Tn other words, only the afferent part is the active or, so to 
speak, the creative part, while the efferent is the oliedient executive. In the 
spinal cord the afferent and efferent parts are intimately connected : the 
investigator always carries away the impression of a unified activity of both 
parts, and is, as I believe, precluded from giving a self-contained description of 
the peculiarities of the afferent part. For instance, the law of forward 
conduction of the nervous process is substantiated by experiments demonstrat¬ 
ing the uninterrupted progression of the spinal reflex act from start to finish. 
But is this law valid for a purely afferent organ ? In the cortex of the 
hemispheres we continually observe both progression and regression of the 

vot, cm. —B. K 
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excitatory and inhibitory processes. 'Ts this the result of t?ro-directional 
conduction along the same paths or, in order to preserve the principle of the 
law of forward (xinduotion, most we understand that special complicated 
constructional devices come into play ? 

Coming to the more practical of the two conclusions which I have mentioned, 
T am led to it under the influence of persistent impressions, formed over a long 
series of years devoted to this work. These multitudinous experiments on the 
activity of the hemispheres reveal the astounding plasticity of this activity. 
Many problems depending on the nervous function, which may seem for a given 
brain entirely impossible of solution, nevertheless, by means of gradual 
presentation and careful method, become in the end satisfactorily solved: 
and if they are to be solved, the type of nervous system of the individual 
animal must never be ignored. 

I trust that I shall not be thought rash if I express a belief that experiments 
on the higher nervous activities of animals will yield not a few directional 
indications for education and self-education in man. I, at any rate, can say, 
looking back on these experiments, that for myself they have made clear many 
things, both in myself and in others. 
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The Chemical Composition of Vegetable Sited Fate in Relation 
to the Natural Orders of Plante, 

By Thoius Percy Hilditcu, D.Sc. 

(Oominunioatcd by Dr. E. F. Arnutrong, F.R.S.—Received May 1, 1928.) 

(From the Department of Indoatiial Chembtiy, Umvenity of Liverpool.) 

Analyeea, by recent and improved methods, of the mixed fatty acids from 
various seed fats arc now available in a number of different cases, and show, 
more definitely than hitherto, that the seed fats of members of the same 
botanical group frequently ftossesa strongly marked specific resemblances. 

It has been recognised, of course, for a considerable time that seed fats 
from plants belonging to the same or nearly allied botanical orders often con¬ 
tain similar, and to a certain extent sjierific, mixtures of fatty acids. Thus, 
the fats from fruits of the PalmcB are marked by the presence* of relatively 
large quantities of launc acid, whilst myTistic acid is prominent in those of 
the MyristtoecB, and erucic acid in seeds of the Crucifera. 

Recent studies by investigators working in collaboration with the present 
writer, together, with similar data due to other workers, indicate that, so 
far as the Palma and Crucufeia arc concerned, the relative proportions of 
all the fatty acids present arc strikingly similar, whilst in seeds of the 
Umbflhfera the occurrence, in varying amounts, of a peculiar isomeric form 
of ordinary oleic acid (N '-ocladeccnoic acid or petroselinio acid) has been 
established in every instance so far examined. The present communication 
offers a conspectus of the data at present available in regard to the four botanical 
orders mentioned. 

fiecd Fats of the Palma. 

This is the most familiar Ciiie of family resemblance in the chemical structure 
of seed fats, because of the large extent to which the so-callcd nut oils from 
kernels of genera in this order arc used m industry, in virtue of their soft but 
solid texture at the ordinary temperature. These features are due, of course, 
to the presence of a large preentage of glycerides of fatty acids of lower 
molecular weight than that of oleic acid and in particular to large amounts of 
combined lauric acid. Such resemblances only pertain to the kernel fats 
(cf. Armstrong and Allan*): the fat from the pricarp of the fruit may have 

* Armstrong and Allan, * J.S.C.I.,’ vol. 43, p. 211T (1024). 
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quite diffecent dheiaoterutios, inoluding the entue ebeenoe of latino and 
lowor aoids fiartber, the fat of the testa is usually difleirant from that withm 
the kernel (RiohardBon,* Armstrong and Allan,t Allan and Moore^) 

The ohaiaotenstio low molecular weight fatty acids of kernels of the Palma 
are, m fact, concentrated withm the endosperm of the fruit, and it farther 
seems not improbable that thia true endoqwrm fat has a very dosely sunilar 
composition m all oases, and that the amount of oleio aud present therem is 
not more than about 6-10 per cent of the total oombmed fatty amds This 
IS well illustTated by the general oharaotenstios (saponification equivalent 
and iodine value) of the fats from the testa and testa free kernels of the 
following nuts (as recorded by Allan and Mooref) - 


Kamdt 

Sftponifloataoii eqoiTalrai 

lodme TaloB 

Teatofftt 

TaaUfnefat 

TeaUfat 

Teata free fat 

FkJm kamelf 

S44 0 

228 0 

28 0 

■M 

Babaara kemala 

241 0 

217 5 

22 8 


Ounoury kemela 

231 3 

214 0 

SO 4 

WKMM 


The detailed compositions of the combined fatty acids present (for which 
data ore now available for palm kernel fat from kernels with testa, for coconut 
fat both from the testa and from the testa free kernels and for cohune nut 


frit from kernels with testa) renders the comparison still more striking — 



1 Coconut * 

Palm kernel* 

Cohunaf 


TaeUfat 

1 Xcata free 

(with testa) 

(with teata) 

Capryboaoid 

Per oent 

2(T) 

Per oent 

9 6 

Per cent 

8 0 

Per cent 

7 6 

2 

4 S 

3 0 

6 0 

Laonoaoid 

28 

01 0 

02 S 

46 5 

MyriatioaoKl 

22 

18 5 

15 0 

16 0 

Funutw aoid 

12 

7 0 

7 5 

9 5 

Staaflflaold 

1(T) 

8 0(T) 

2 5 

8 0 

OMownd 

28 

5 0 

16 0 

10 0 

UnoWo aoid 

10 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 


* Amutniis, AUm and Moore, J 8 CI, vol 44, pp SIT, 143T (ISSS) 
fHilditotaudVidjwUu,'J8 CI,'to 1 47.p SOT (1988) 


* Raohaidaon, J Ind Eng Ch«m ,* vid 8, p 674 (1911) 
* t 'boe et< 

Allan and Moon,'J SCI,’vol 44, p 61T(1926) 
k Loe ai 
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Hm main component of each kernel fat is lanrio acid, CuHmOs (46*5 to 62 
per cent, of the mixed fatty adds), the next moat prominent acid is myiistio, 
OmHmOs (15-18'5 per cent.), followed by palmitic acid CieHsilOt (7*5-9*6 
per cent.), and oleio acid, CigHs 402 (from 6 per cent, upwards). There are 
wnalier quantities of oaprylio acid, CgHuO^, and capiic add, CioHuOi, 
amounting together to from 6-14 per cent, of the total fatty adds. 

The characteristics of other tropical nut fats examined by the Imperial 
Institute* suggest that widely differing genera of the Palma, grown in districts 
BO widely separated as the East Indies, West Africa, and Central or Soutili 
America, contain fatty acid mixtures of the same nature:— 


Name. 

Source. 

HaUtat. 

Keniel fat« 

Skp. eqidv 

LV. 

C^kerite nat«i 

JfaxtmtlutTia ip. 

British Qniana 

222 

11-0 

Habwm kernels 

AUalea fumfera 

Brasil 

225 

15-0 

Tooan nuts 

Astrocaryum tulgare 

Braul 

225 

11-6 

PlMguay kernels 

Aeroenmta «p. 

Paraguay 

227 

28-5 

NoJl P^m 

' JBUeu melanocoeca 

Colombia 


27-7 

Oum* palm 

AUalea apteiabtlis 


216 

8-9 

€hmn palm 

Asirocarifum 8p. 

Colombia 

225 

0*4 


AUalea ip. 

America 

224 

10*8 


This close connection between botamcal and chemical characteristios— 
the more remarkable since it involves a specific type of fatty acid mixture 
(high lauric acid content) not met with in any other natural fat—^is probably 
reinforced by general similarity in the component glycerides present in the 
fats. Knowledge of the mode of union of fatty add with glycerol in natural 
fats has hitherto been scanty, but work in progress in this laboratoryf on 
palm kernel and coconut fats goes to show that in both oases by far the larger 
part of the lauric and myristio (and most of the oaprylio and oapric) adds is 
combined in the form of saturated triglycerides, i.e., independently of oldo 
add; the latter add is linked with about its own weight (about 1 * 3 equivalents) 
of saturated acids (chiefiy lauric and palmitic); simple triglycerides (e.p., 
toilaurin or triolein) appear to be absent. 


* ' Imperial Institute Bullrtins,’ vol 14, p. 8 (1010); vd. 15, p. 3$ (1917); vol. 17, 
p. 186 (1919); voL 18; p. 172 (1920); vol. 19, p. 293 (1921); vd. 20, p. 147 (1922). 
t Obilin and Hildltoh, forthcoming pablioati<m. 
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Seed Fata of the MyriatioMa. 

No data baaed on modem metboda have yet been given for tke detailed 
oompoeition of the combined fatty acids of fats of the mace fanuly, such as 
nutmeg butter; but records of their general characteristics (such as the 
saponification equivalent and iodine value) indicate the presence of loige 
amounts of combined myristic and oleic acids, as shown in the next table:— 


Seed fat from 

1 Common name. 

S.E. 

I.V. 

Habitat. 

Myri^u:^ offictnailu^ 1 

Common nutmeg 

248 

70 

£. IzkUeB, 


Kombo fat 

262 

77-4 

Nigeria, 

„ gHQiemaitMXBX 

VIroia fat * * ’ 

258 

12-4 

Venezuela. 

„ bhcuhybai 

Uouboba fat 

255 

14-18 

Brazil. 

„ otohaW 

Otoba fat 

243 

t 

America 

Bcypkoupholtum ooAocoa^ 

Oobooho fat 

235 

1*7 

W. Africa. 


* FabnB and Hettunj,' Atti del VI Congreeso intemas* dl ohimioa appUoata,' Rome, p. 7M 
(1U07). 

f Imperial Institute,' Bulletin/ vol. 6, p. 378 (1908). 

I Gnmme, * Chem. Revue/ vol. 17, p. 2^ (1910). 

I Lewkowitsoh and Warburton, * Oils, Fats & Waxes, 6th edit., vol. 2, p. 580 (1922). 

II Baughman, Jamieson and Brauns, * J. Amor. Chem. Soo./ vol. id, p. 190 (1921). 

^ LewkowitAoh and Warburton, dud., p. 581, 

The Mymlica seed fats therefore appear to stand apart in their high oontents 
of combined myristic acid (an acid which does not occur in large proportions 
in any other type of vegetable fat); and considerable proportions of the 
myristic acid are stated to be imited with glycerine separately from oleic acid 
(Power and Salway,* Verkade and Coopsf). In this way the seed fats of 
this family appear to run more or less parallel with those of the Paltna, except 
that the characteristic lauiio acid of the latter is here replaced by myristic acid. 

It may be added that a re-investigation of some of the mace fats by the 
aid of recent methods is contemplated at an early opportunity by the author 
and co-workers. 

Seed Fata of the Crudfera. 

The fatty oils of the Crimferca, widely remote in general properties and 
chemical structure from the tropical nut fats, are also characterised by re¬ 
semblances peculiar to the family, notably theif high content (usually 40-60 
per cent.) of combined erucic acid, CHa[CH,] 7 CH : CH. [CU,]uCO,H, and 
also the occurrence of very small amounts of an acid (or mixture of acids) 
isomeric, but not identical, with ordinary oleic aoid.{ 

* Power and Ralway, ‘ J. Chem. Soo.,’ vol. 9S, p. 1668 (1608). 
t Vorkade and Coopt, ‘ Reo. trav. ohim.,* voL 46, p. 628 (1987). 
t Hilditch, Riley and Vidyarthi, ‘ JH.C.I.,’ vol. 46, p. 462T (1927). 
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Some detailed analyses (which have become available only recently, although 
the presence of erucio acid in Brassica seed oils has been recognised for many 
years) are appended. These illustrate the striking similarities, coupled with 
subordinate differences, in the composition of fatty acids from rape seed, black 
and white mustard, and common wallflower seed oils. 


Botanical ipedec. 

Brassica campeMris, 

B. nipra. 

B. oZba. 

Ckeiftmikus 

ekeirt. 

Description. 

Rape. 

Ravison 

Black muitard. 

White 

mnstard. 

Wallflowsr, 

OH 

Indian.t 

Donn* 

bian.f 

1 

English.* 

Indian.t 

English .f 

English.! ^ 


1 

Per cent. 

IVr cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent.^ 

*Fcr cent. 

Per cent. 

For cent. 

JoUv oeids, 

(i) SaturaUd^ 








Myrutio 

— 

1*5 

— 

— 

0-fl 


— 

Palmitic 

1 


o 

2 

— 

2 

3 

Rteario 

— 

1*6 

— 

Trace 

1 — 

Trai-e 

_ 

Araohfdio 

1 

» 

1— 

Trace 

1 — 

1 


Behenio 

1 _ 

0 5 

Trace 


3 8 

_ 


LiKnooerio 

1 

1 

2 4 

2 

n 

1 1 

1 

0-5 

(ii) VnMUuraUd — 








Oloio 

32 

20-2 

20-5 

24*5 

32 3 

28 

12 5 

Linoleio 

16 

14*6 

2ri*5 

10 5 

18*1 

14-5 

41 

Lanolenio 

1 

21 

2 

2 

2 7 

! 1 

4 

Eruoio 

TjO 

67 3 

47 

60 

41-5 

1 52-5 

39 


* Hilditoh, Rflov and Vidyarthi,' J 8.C.T,,’ vol. 46, p. 457T (1627). 

t Sndbornagh, watmn and Ayyar, * J. Ind. Inat. 8ci.,’ toI. 9A, p. 26 (1626). 

* Uilditoh aiui Jones,' J.S.C.I.,' vol 46, p. 467T (1927). 


Although it is not safe to formulate precise conclusions on the basis of the 
mean characteristics of a fat as a whole, it appears highly probable from the 
saponification equivalent, iodine value, and content of non-saponifiable matter 
present in seed fats of seven other members of the Gruoifercs which w^ 
examined by Grimme,* that other fatty oils of the Crveiftra share in the 
pecuhantics of those which have been more intensively examined. At all 
events, the seed fats of all Cruciferous plants which have been closely 
examined up to the present bear very close resemblances to each other, and 
at the same time are distinct in chemical composition from those of any 
other botanical order; except that, according to Sudborough, Watson, Ayyar 
and Damle,t the seed fat of Tropaolum tnajm has a composition by no means 
dissimilar from those of the Brcusica fats. 

* Grinune, * Chein. Rev. Fett. Han. Ind.,' vol. 16, p. 102 (1912). 
t Sudborough, Watson, Ayyar and Damie, * J. Ind. Inst. Soi.,* vol. 6A, p. 06(1626). 
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Seed Fate ef the VeMOifene, 

So &r as is known at present, the fatty acid mixtUEea oompaiaed in tiiew 
seed fete are oomparativety simple, in that th^ oonsist almost exclosively of 
onsatorated acids of the Cu series; but a peculiar featore is that an important 
proportion of the oleic acid {e.g., from 20-80 per cent.) ia not the ordinary 
d* ’^>ootadeoenoio acid, but an isomeric d*‘^-ootadecenoio acid. 

Vongerichten and Kohler* first isolated this acid ("petroaelinio acid*') 
from the fatty oil of parsley seeds {PetroeeUnim aativum); petroselinic add 
forms about 76 per cent, of the total fatty acids of parsley seed oil,t and ita 
structure has been confirmed by Miss E. E. Jones and the writer,t and by 
van Loon.j; 

The seeds of Pimping ardaum and Fteniouium cajeUaceum were stated Ity 
Sohererf to contain a solid oleic acid (apparently identical with petrosdinio 
acid); the latter acid was also foimd by Palazso and Tamburello|| in seeds Of 
the common ivy (Hedera helix), belonging to the ArediaoeeB, an umbellate 
family closely allied to Umbeli^ercB, although separated on account of the 
mcxe succulent fruit. 

Other Umbelliferous seed fats are being studied in this laboratory. Those 
of the native wild species Heraeleum aphondffiiim an4 Angdioa eglveatne each 
containabout 20 per cent, of A*’^-octadecenoio acid,^ whilst those of cultivated 
species, such as carrot, celery, chervil and parsnip, also contain varying amounts 
(30-00 per cent.) of this acid.** 

Clearly this is another case in which definitely related groups elaborate a 
more or less specific type of fatty acid for purposes of storage of the fatty 
matter in the fruit; but in UmbelK/erce the specific type takes the form, not 
of a particular acid, lower or higher in the homologous series of fatty acids 
than the customary Cia or Cu acids, but of a definite oleic acid isomeric with 
the more generally distributed A^'^'^-octadecenoic acid, existing concurrently 
with the latter, and so far encountered only in the seed fats of this particular 
order, UmbtUifer<B, and of the very nearly related Araliaeea. 


* Voogeriohten and Kohler, ‘ Ber.,' rol. 42, p. 1638 (1002). 
t Hilditoh and Jones, * JJS.C.I.,’ toI 46, p. 174T (1027). 

I Van Loon,' Rev. Trav. CaUia.,’ vol. 46, p. 402 (1027). 
i Sohatw, * Inaugspd Dissertation,* Strassborg (1000). 

II fhlasn and ItamborsUo, * Attl R. Aooad. Llnoel,* vol. (v), 28 (li), p. 862 (1014). 
^ BihUtoh and Joaee, ‘ Bioohem. Joom.,* vol. 22, p. 326 (1028). 

** Ohfistlan sad HUditoh, (orthooning publication. 
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ConelutioH. 

The evidence at hand ie etill eomewhat scanty and diffuse, and from the 
natme of the case it is difficult to acoomulate detailed analyses the combined 
fatty adds in various seed fats at anything but a very dow rate. Neverthe* 
leas, die facts set out above render it evident that, in the four orders discussed, 
there is a marlced tendency towards the fnoduotion of quite apedfic fatty adds. 
Other adds, of course, are also present, oleic and linoleio adds usually in fair 
to considerable proportions, and also minor amounts of such adds as palmitio, 
ataohidio or lignoceric; but the four acids, lauric, myristic, erucio and petzo- 
selinio, stand out quite definitely in their nature and proportion in the 
respective cases of the four orders, PeUmcB, Myriatieea, CrudfenB and 
UmbdlifercB. 

It is to be inferred that the seed fats of any given botanical order have 
certain characteristics of their own, and much in common with each other, 
differing from those of dissimilar orders. 


Myothei'fnic ApparcUw. 

By A. V. Hill, F.R.S. 

(Received May 8, 1928.) 

(Fram the Department of Physiology and Bioohemistry, Univeisity College, London.) 

The investigations to be described in subsequent papers represent an attempt 
to dear up, with the greatest accuracy possible, a number of outstanding or 
controversial points in connection with the energy exchanges of musole. 
During the course of them a new and striking phenomenon has been en* 
countered, in respect of the resting heat-production of musdes kept under 
strictly anaerobic conditions. It has been necessary, moreover, for various 
purposes, to follow the heat-production of stimulated or recovering musdes 
for long periods, sometimes for an hour or more. The apparatus available 
proved inadequate for these new purposes, and had to be designed and con¬ 
structed afresh. 

The present paper is a description of the methods finally adopted; the 
results obtained are given separately. In almost every respect the apparatus 
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now emfdojed will yield more reliable resolts, and is aiinpler to nee, than any 
pcevioiuly desoribed, at any rate by the present author. The essent^ otm- 
dition which it fulfils is that it will read, with relative aoonraoy, not only the 
heat suddenly produced by a single stimulus, but that liberated over long 
intervals at rest, or in recovery, or by prolonged discontinuous stimulation. 

A.— Galvanometer. 

Throughout the present experiments, which have required considerable 
sero-etabOity in the recording instruments, the galvanometer employed has 
been of the moving-coil type, viz., a Zernicke (Zd) galvanometer manufactured 
by Messrs. Kipp of Delft. With a complete period of about seconds, with 
a resistance of about 26 ohms, and with its magnetic shunt adjusted for critical 
dunping with an external resistance of about 60 ohms, this instrument gives, 
at 3 metres distance, a deflection of 40 to 80 mm. for a single muscle twitch, 
when connected to a thermopile of the type described below. The galvano¬ 
meter was motmted on a Julius suspension, damped by a vane in oil beneath, 
care being taken to place the point of attachment of the coil to the body of the 
galvanometer as near as possible to the centre of gravity of the whole suspended 
system. This arrangement abolished mechanical disturbances to such a 
degree that reading was possible to 0*6 mm. at a distance of 3 metres. Nothing 
but heavy gusts of wind produced a measurable disturbance, in spite of the 
fact that all the experiments were performed on the third floor of the building, 
with no other precautions taken to avoid mechanical vibrations. 

The coil of this galvanometer—as is necessary for its short period—is of 
extreme lightness, and perhaps for this reason, in spite of a quartz fibre sus¬ 
pension, its zero shows a gradual creep (up to 6 mm. in a period of hours), 
especially when the light is first turned on. This is probably due to slight 
alterations in the mechanical state of the coil, caused by changes of tempera¬ 
ture. To avoid error the scale was adjusted to galvanometer-zero at intervals 
throughout an experiment. 

The mirror of the galvanometer is sufficiently large and plane to allow the 
beam reflected from a “ pointolite " lamp to be read to 0*2 mm. in brood day¬ 
light on a scale at 3 metres. In certain cases, as, for example, in measuring the 
total heat produced m a series of twitches at 3-seoond intervals, it is desirable 
to employ an overdamped deflection of the galvanometer, in order to smootii 
the eurve obtained by reading every 6 seconds. This is readily done by 
insteanng the magnetic field, and, if necessary, introducing an appropriate 
' 'series tosistanoe and shunt. 
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‘ StVttrid galvAaometen of this type, poseeaung varione ohAracterietice, are 
nmiifaotnzed by Meeam. Kipp. They aeem, for myotbermio meaaurementB, 
to be greatly aaperior to any other moving-ooil lype ; th^ poasess a abort 
period, good zero-heeping qualities and absence of^ creep, a high sensitivity, a 
good large mirror, and a magnetic shunt for adjusting sensitivity and damping, 
and they are simple to use and control. Being— lilrw all moving-coil galvano¬ 
meters—completely unaffected by external Tna gni»tic fields, they eliminate 
one serious source of error. Where great quickness of response, or extreme 
sensitivity, is required, they are still considerably inferior to a good moving- 
magnet galvanometer, e.g., of the type designed by Downing (1). Fox 
general purposes, however, in myothermic measurements, their various 
advantages, and their simplicity in the hands of a novice, make them far the 
best recording instrument at present available. Further details of their 
performance have been given by Gerard (10), who used a pair of them, with a 
thermal relay, for the analysis of the two phases of nerve heat-production. 

B.— Recording. 

The initial heat produced in a single contraction of a muscle (twitch or 
tetanus) was read directly as a deflection on a b(»]c, or else recorded photo¬ 
graphically in case an analysis of the time-relations of the heat-production 
was required. For photographic recording a camera by Boulitte was used, 
employing rapid bromide paper 8*9 cm. wide wound on a drum 100 cm. in 
circumference. One advantage of this camera is that it can be used in day¬ 
light, with a shutter to cut out the light when the record is not actually being 
made. It was driven at the desired speed by a motor, and the beam of light 
from a narrow vertical slit in f^ont of a “ pointolitc ” lamp was recorded as a 
sharp black line, interrupted by a metronome ticking half-seconds. The 
camera was distant about 70 cm. from the galvanometer. In many experi¬ 
ments it was desired to record the early part of the deflection (16 to 30 seconds) 
photographically, and to read the rest of it (up to 6 minutes in nitrogen or 
25 minutes in oxygen) at suitable intervals on a scale. This was done by 
employing two reflected beams of light, one falling on the camera, the other 
on the scale. The maximum read on the scale was compared with that of the 
, photograph, and so the two records were fitted together. 

The light was admitted to the camera by the magnetic release of a shutter, 
timed to coincide with the beginning of the stimulus. By spacing the records 
suitably five could be made on a sin^e strip of paper. The simultaneous 
reading on the stale gave a considerably improved coirtrol of the experiment. 
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the obMTVW being ibie to eaiuie himiiftH that everything went Moocdiiig to 
pUn, without moving from hie usiinl porition. A bam line ww provided on 
the lAotognphio record by making an eiqpoeare with the galvanometer 
difloonneoted from the thermofnle. The records were perfectly smooth and 
■sharp, and readable easily to 0*1 mm., the time-marks were quite dean-ont, 
and the commencement of the stimulus cleariy shown by the sodden beginning 
of the curve. 

In many of the experiments to be described the Mai heat was required, e.p.: 

(а) in a series of twitches in oxj^n or nitrogen; 

(б) in a ain^e contraction, for comparison with the initial heat; 

(o) in oxidative recovery after anaerobic stimulation; and 

(d) when carbon dioxide was admitted, and combined with the dkdies of 
the muscle. 

The total heat is given by the area of the deflection-time curve, over any 
complete process, as the following considerations show. 

The flow of heat, 'the rise and subeequent fall of tempecatun of the hot junotloos, and 
the moTemente of the galvanometer In reaponee to the andden prodnotion of an dement of 
heat tH, are all governed by equationa which, if we could adve them, would lead to an 
expression of the following type for the galvanometer deflection Up as a function ct the 
time t 

fly = dH/(t). 

It a number of heat elements flUt, flHt,..., be liberated at times d,, dg, dg,..., the 
resulting total deflection is given by 

y - + ty, + .. 

- SH,/(t - d,) + dH,/(t - dg) 1- 6H,f(t - d.) + . 

ft = OD 

Now the total area Y of the defleotion-tiroe curve le I sdl, and ts. therefore, 

Jr-o 

Y = iHi f' “ (1 - d,)di + AHg f "/(/ - dg)dt -H .... 

Jf.»0 JtmO 

But the integrals are all equal, provided (1) that/(< — d) is aero for f < d, as is obviously 
the case; and (ii) that the times d|. d,, d„..., do not continue to os, t.e.. that the total 
heat is liberated In a finite time. Hence we have finally, 

y = (AH, + AH, + AH, + ...J f' * */(!)*, 

JImO 

or In other words, the total area Y of the deflection-time curve is pcoportionel to the total 
heat set free, whatever its dlstributicm in time. It be partioolatiy noted that this 
relation rsfen only ^ Mat anas (/ = 0 to f •* «), and that the area of utfpmt of the 
defleetion-time curve is nol neoeesarily a measure of the heat liberated in the cottespondiag 
, IntsrvaL To obtain the Utter, a faD analysis of the heat-pcodnoUon Is necesssiy, whkh 
is pgasibla only by tiw Uborious noDtrioal method desoribed by Hartise sod Hill(S)(9). 
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The uee ol the deflection-tune oorre was obtained by plotting on eqaaied 
paper the defleotHm read at suitable intervals on the scale. It is necessary 
that the deflection should be constant at the beginning, and at the end, of the 
. se ri es of readings. The areas were evaluated either (i) with a planimeter, (ii) 
by cutting out and weighing, or (iii) by direct addition. It is usually neoessary 
to allow for the resting heat-production, which may not remain constant: the 
manner of doing this varies from one type of eicperiment to another, and will 
be described in the proper place. 

As a corollary to the above it is obvious that when the rate of heat-pro- 
riuction is constant there will occur a constant deflection on the scale. Thus 
the rate of resting metabolism—ii constant—can be read directly at any 
moment, as a displacement from galvanometer-zero. 

The theoretical relations described above have been verified experimentally, 
and found to be strictly true. 

C.— Thermostat. 

In order to obtain a coantant zero, from which to read the resting heat-rate, 
it is essential that no differences of temperature should persist .within the 
thermopile. The absence, moreover, of temperature fluctuations greatly 
increases the accuracy of the determination of the recovery heat-rate over 
long intervals. To avoid such temperature differences, the thermopile, as 
described below, may be constructed mainly of good heat-conductors. There 
is, however, a limit to the improvement obtainable by such means: heat 
oondnotion from hot to cold junctions in the thermopile must be relativdy 
slow, otherwise heat produced by the tissue on the hot junctions is too rapidly 
lost, and the sensitivity is proportionally diminished. Even the best thermo¬ 
pile hitherto constructed, placed in a Dewar flask, under water well stirred but 
otherwise uncontrolled in temperature, exhibits temperature differences far 
too great to allow an accurate determination of the resting heat-rate. The 
gradual change in temperature of the bath, and therefore of the thermopile, 
•oanses a heat flow along the latter, vdth persistent temperature differences 
between hot and cold junctions. To avoid such errors Hartree has long used 
.rieotrioal heating of the bath, keeping the temperature approximately constant 
by varying the current according to the readings of an ordinary sensitive 
thsnnometer. For the present experiments a higher degree of temperature 
regulation was neoessary, and a more elaborate thermostat arrangement haa 
been employed. By means of this the temperature of the bath oan be kept 
.p qin e t ant- within O'OOl** C. for long periods, thus riiminating, practically com¬ 
pletely, any heat-flow in the instrument, and so ensuring that the reading of 
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tile galvanometer connected to the thermoi^e really represents the true rate 
of heat-prodnction of the tissue lying on the hot jnnctions. The extreme 
aoouracy of the method of temperature regulation employed, and its relative 
simplicity, may make it of value for other purposes; for example, it might 
eliminate the necessity of differential arrangements in volumetric gas measure¬ 
ments, since 0‘001” C. at 300° absolute represents only 1 part in 300,000, or 
one-tenth of a cubic millimetre in 30 c.c. In all the experiments described 
below, this thermostat was used. 

The essential condition for such temperature regulation is that the bath should 
be extremely well Btirre<l. A small electrically driven Lennox blower wah 
employed, delivering a blast of air through a tube to the bottom of a long 
cylindrical Dewar flask (10 cm. diameter) which was filled with water, adjusted 
initially to be 1° to 3° above the temporature of the room. In this water waa 
placed a platinum resistance thermometer, insulated in a gloss tube. The 
resistance thermometer was supplied with bahmeing leads, so that its readinga 
were independent of the temperature of its connections to the bridge. Tho 
latter was of the ordinary kind, except that one of its arms (which were all of 
low resistance) was connected in parallel with an adjustable high resistance,, 
which acted as an extremely sensitive fine adjustment. A change of 1 ohm 
in this hi^ resistance represented about 0'001°. The bridge was connected 
to a sensitive moving-ooil galvanometer, read on the same scale as the galvano¬ 
meter connected to the thermopile; thus the experimenter could readily 
observe the temperature of the bath, and the speed and durection in which (if 
at all) it was changing. The temperature was controlled as follows:— 

A resistance wire was soldered to copper leads and drawn through a long 
narrow glass tube ; the tube was bent back on itself in the middle and filled 
with thick parafBn oil. The resistance wire in its glass cover was entirely 
below the level of the water surface, but the ends of the glass were well above 
it, so that there was no risk of an electrical leak of warming current to thermo¬ 
pile or resistance thermometer. A Current was led from six large accumulators 
to the resistance wire through a milliammeter and a pair of rheostats, a low 
resutance and a high resistance rheostat in parallel. The strength of thw 
current was regulated by hand, the high resistance rheostat providing a fine 
adjustment. By carefully watching for a few minutes the movements of the- 
spot of light from the galvanometer connected to the resistance thermometer, 
and b^ making the appropriate adjustments^ of the warming current, any 
initial bbonge of temperature of the bath could be checked, and th^ by 
oba ca rvation and readjustment every 3 to 6 minutes the temperature oould be 
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maintained constant for long periods within ± 0-001°, i.e., to within ± 6 nun. 
on the galvanometer scale. The temperature control is relatively simpler 
when the bath is not much hotter than the room; under ordinary conditions, 
however, it provides only an inconsiderable addition to the duties of the 
e:qperimenter. No doubt, by means of a photo-electric relay, it could be made 
automatic, but without special airangements such a relay would have to turn 
the warming cmrent o£E and on, rather than adjust it in strength, and the success 
of the system adopted is probably due largely to the continuity of its working. 
If reqriirod, a little extra attention on the part of the observer can readily 
secure a still greater accuracy of temperature control, say, to 0-0006°, but for 
the present purpose this was unnecessary; in fact, constancy to within 
± 0-003° was sufficient. 

D.— Thermopile. 

Theoretically it should be possible to measure the rate of resting heat- 
production of a muscle lying on a thermopile by determining the displacement 
of the galvanometer from its zero when connected to the thermopile. This 
assumes (a) that in the absence of heat-production the hot and cold junctions 
will settle down finally to the same temperature, and (6) that there are no 
other e.m.fs. in the circuit to cause a displacement. The first condition will 
be satisfied if the temperature of the bath in which the thermopile chamber is 
placed remains sufficiently constant, and if no heat can leak in or out along the 
rods and wires connecting the instrument to the outside; for then, after a 
sufficient interval, the whole of the system must settle down to a constant 
temperature. The thermostat arrangement described above, and a sufficient 
depth of immersion to prevent heat-flow, should be adequate to ensure the 
realisation of condition (a). 

In spite, however, of every precaution to maintain a sufficient temperature 
control, it became obvious, during the present investigation, that no thermopile 
available would measure the rate of resting heat-production. Usually after 
temperature equalisation was complete there was a negative deflection from 
galvanometer zero, suggesting the impossible phenomenon of a steady heat 
absorption by the resting muscle. This same apparent negative heat-pro¬ 
duction has for several years been noticed by my colleague Mr. Hartree at 
Cambridge, but no explanation has been forthcoming. Kecently one of Mr. 
Hartree’s thermopiles has been tested in my thermostat; it showed the same 
negative deflection. Moreover, in many experiments made in the autumn of 
1927 with the “ brass-collar ” thermopile described in 1925 (A. V. Hill (4), 
figs. 1 and 2, p. 239), with every effort made to secure good insulation and 
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adequate iemperatore control, not only did negative dieplaoements of th» 
galvanometer ooooi with a mueole at rest, bnt obo on oocaekme ridkndoBrijr 
large positive ones, while the change of disidaoement associated with a leplaoe- 
ment of nitrogen by oxygen in the chamber was far too great to be attributed 
merely to an alteration in the metabolism of the mnsde. 

It became clear that galvanic effects were at work, that the insolation odiiob 
we had regarded as adequate was inadequate, and that moisture was able to> 
reach the elements of the thermopile and so set up electrode potentiab and 
galvanic currents. If moisture be in fact capaMe of penetrating the insulation 
and making it, to some slight degree, an electrolytic condaotor, it is not 
remarkable that such effects should be produced in the circuit. There is a 
considerable difference between the electrode potentials of silver and of oon- 
Btantan, and if wires of these two metals be placed in salt water and oon-* 
nected to a galvanometer, a large deflection will result (fig. 1 a). Soldering tho- 
two wires together diminishes, but does not abolish, this deflection: most of 
the current may be 'short-dreuited through the junction, but some of it still 
travels round in the external circuit (fig. In). Thus if a thermo^ement be* 
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placed in a conducting medium, we should expect to find a galvanio effect from 
it, and when a large number of elements is oonneoted in series, such e&ets 
would mount up and mi^t produce a oonsideiable effect. In these thermoo 
piles the insulation was, in fact, fairly good, otherwise the galvanio effect would 
have been greater than obeerved. By inorearing the effloiem^ of the insuht*^ 
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tion, (ad dfaninidiing it* capacity for abaorbiiig moiatuxe and becoming aa 
dee(n4ytic condoctor, we might hope to avoid theee erron. The aocceM of 
tln^new thermopile oonstnicted on these lines indicates that the above explana¬ 
tion of the disturbances observed is correct. 

For a measurement of the resting hes^t-rate it was necessary to avoid the 
errors described; for other purposes also, where a constant base-line is required 
over a considerable interval {e.g., in a determination of the recovery heat), it 
would be a great advantage to be sure that the displacement of the galvano¬ 
meter really represented heat-production only, uncontuninated by any 
(perhaps inconstant) error. The thermoj^e, therefore, which is shown in fig> 
2, has been designed and constructed for me by Mr. A. C. Downing. Properly 
treated it avoids all the errors described; it can measure the resting heat-rate 
aa readily as the heat produced by stimulation; in ease and simplicity of 
working, and in quickness of response, as well as in accuracy and freedom 
from errors, it represents far the best instrument at present available for 
myothermio measurements. 

The principles underlying its design were as follows:— 

(1) Heat conduction between the different parts of the frame should be as 
good as possible, in order (a) to ensure rapid temperature equalisation, and 
(6) to avoid differences of temperature along the face of the thermopile. A rapid 
settling down to a constant temperature saves time and helps to avoid artificial 
differences of temperature between hot and cold junctions. To eliminate 
temperature differences along the face of the thermopile is essential in experi¬ 
ments where the muscle shortens and work is done; otherwise hotter or colder 
points come upon the junctions during shortening, and cause unaccountable 
and often unrealised errors. It is still to some degree doubtful how far any 
experiments hitherto recorded on the heat-production of muscles allowed 
actually to shorten are completely free from this objection. 

(2) The insulation, while as thin as possible over the hot junctions in order to 
allow rapid conduction of heat from the muscle, should be very good, and 
should consist of materials unlikely to absorb appreciable quantities of moisture 
and so become electrolytic conductors. 

(3) The wires should be very thin, and the hot junctions should be imbedded in 
a tbm smooth sheet of insulating material of small heat capacity, not varnished 
on to a'thick sheet of insulator as in the “ brass-collar ** thermopile previously 

• desccibed. By such means a more rapid response to heat liberated by the 
masde, and a higher sensitivity, may be secured. 

( 4 ) The cold junctions should be rather distant from the hot ones and in the 
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immodiate naighbourhood of a good heat oonduotoi and of a huge heat oapaoHy, 
in order to ensure that they do not rapidly 'warm up as the result of heat 
ocmducted along the thermo-elements from the qraade on the hot jonotionB. 
Otherwise the sensitivity is diminished, especially in respect of a prolonged 
heat-production, not so much by cooling of the hot junctions as by wanning 
of the cold Ones. 

These principles have led to the construction of the thermopile shown in 
fig. 2. As far as possible the carriage and supports of the thermopile are of 
brass, including the tube holding it and connecting it to the outside. The 
thermopile is wound on a thinly insulated sil-ver frame, silver being the best 
heat-conductor practically available. This silver frame is mounted on four 
brass rods, which are fixed to the carriage throu^ thin imuilating bushes. 
The sil-ver frame and the brass carriage and tube, indeed all metal surfaces 
.inside the muscle chamber, are coated with several layers of “ Elo ” ’vamish. 
^inds material, a British equivalent of “ Bakelite,’* manufactured by Messn. 
Birkby of Liversedge, Torks, is an artificial resin soluble in alcohol or acetone. 
It requires heat treatment for some hours at 120° C. after drying; this process 
renders it completely insoluble, and very resistant to moisture, as well as pro¬ 
viding a smooth and almost ^ass-hard surface. The insulation was applied 
with great care; an alcoholic solution was painted on and allowed to dry; 
the object was then placed in an oven and slowly wanned to 120° C. (too rapid 
warming spoils the surface by causing bubbles); itwasleft inthe oven for some 
hours, until the temperature hcul fallen to that of the room. Several coats 
were applied in this way, with heat-treatment after each. 

The silver frame, in addition, was fitted with a strip of thin hard paper round 
its outside vertical edges, to take the pressure of the wires which otherwise 
may cut through the insulation. This paper was coated with varnish, and 
heat-treated, making a thm but very strong layer of insulator between the 
wires and the sil-ver frame. Since the carriage had to be baked the bushes 
could not be made of vulcanite : heat-treated “ Elo ” was employed. These 
bushes were inserted to ensure complete electrical insulation between the 
thermopile and the carriage, the latter being in electrical contact, through the 
brass tube, with the water-bath. 

The thermopile itself was made by electroplating oonstantan wire, of diameter 
0 ■ 152 mm. The -wire was wound tightly, and as closely as possible, round the 
silver frame from end to end; the hot junctions were arranged to be on both 
faces down the middle, while the cold junctions were on the outside vertioal 
edges. The wires after winding and eleotroplating were coated with “ E3o ** 

VOL. cm.— B. M 
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Wttiih and baat-treat^ tiie p a rooea s bong t^paated aavaral timea, vitfefl the 
laTer of wirea gava the inipireaakHi ci bong imbedded in a tiiin aolid ahaetof 
glaaa. After one <n two ooata, the apaoe inaide the frame ia eompletety oofc off 
from the outeide by a layer cd wirea and vamiah. If the temperatora ware 
now raiaed to 120° C„ tiw pceeaure inaide would inoteaae by nearly half an 
atmoaphere, which might bulge the wirea and crack the inaulator. To avoid 
this contingency a narrow hole waa drilled in the ailver, to allow the entrance 
and exit of air, this hole being plugged ultimately with ahellao. After the 
thermopile waa completed the four faraaa rods were acrewed into it, and it waa 
bolted to the carriage, which had already been well insulated with *' Elo ’* 
vamiah. The whole instrument waa then vamiahed once again and heat- 
treated, after which it waa ready for connecting up in the manner shown in 
fig. 2. 

The use of a silver frame in this way must go far to ensure equality of tempera-* 
_ ture at different points of the thermopile; it ia difficult to imagine a tempera¬ 
ture gradient of appreciable magnitude in such a good oonduotor as silver. 
The " Elo ” bushes,are, of course, poor conductors of heat, but they are very 
thin, and apart fr(mi th«n the silver frame is in good thermal contact with the 
carriage and throu^ that with the water in the thermostat. Thus temperature 
equalisation is relatively rapid. The layer of wires and insulator in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the hot junctions is very thin and of almost negligible heat 
capacity; thus the response to a rise of temperature in the muscle is rapid, 
and the sensitivity is high. On the other hand, the cold jimctions are in dose 
thermal contact with, though insulated electrically from, a relatively large 
block of silver: thus they should remain cool in qnte of heat conducted to 
them from the muscle along the wires. The glass cover was made as narrow as 
possible, to keep the gas space small and to quicken conduction between 
thermopile and thermostat. 

After the insulation with “ Elo ” was complete, and the thermopile mounted 
and connected up, it remained to insulate the leads and to make everytiiing 
as solid and as water-tight as possible. For this purpose the thenno{^e itaeif 
was touched up with an alcoholic solution of ahellao, while the leads were 
embedded and the dectrodes held fast in Ghatterton compound melted on with 
a very small gas jet (about mm. long) coming from a fine glass tube. To 
comjdete the insulation the whole instrument was then dipped in molten paraffin 
wax (melting point 40° C.), mixed with white beeswax; the same wax was 
painted thickly over the cold junotiona to act as a further heat-capaoity, and 
to shield them ftclh draughts of air, and also over all parts where furtiier 
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IvpteeAioii wemed denrable. Its aurfaee ms tlien malted with the fine gu 
jet, to anania omrtumity and nmoothnass, and the wax waa deuad off the 
alaatrodaa. Over the hot jonotions the lajer of paraffin wax waa kept axaeed- 
in^y thin, but it waa very carefully made oontinnonB and amoot^ with the 
email gaa jet, before almoat every expoiment. If thia preoantion be neglected 
for aeveral daya galvanic afiecta may become apparent. The oae of paraffin 
wax in thia way, on top of “ EUo ” vamiah, provided that care be exeroiaed 
in mehiag it on in a thin but continuoua layer, aeema to render the thermopile 
oempletdy unaffected by moiature, and iwitnnim to galvanic diaturbanoea; 
knmeraion for many houra in Ringer’a solution has no harmful effect, and the 
instrument can be trusted to read the resting heat-rate of the musde with 
accuracy. That no electrical leaks occur can be shown by connecting an 
accumulator to the two electrodes and allowing a direct current to run through 
a dead muscle lying on the thermopile. No deflection of the galvanometer is 
^aeesi, apart from that due to the heating effect of the current. 

The electrodes were of silver wire, the lower one (in the figure) irerrng 
between the rousoles at their attachment to the bone at the pelvic end, the 
upper one lying round them, and pulling them together slightly in order to ensure 
a good contact with the thermopile. The muscle passed over the silver frame 
at each end, in close contact with it apart from a thin layer of insulator; by 
this means heat produced in parts of the thermopile not actually in contact 
with the hot junctions must be largely deflected, thereby eliminating any 
possible small enot due to the fact that in calibration the last few millimetres 
of the muscle (beyond the upper electrode) were not heated. 

The musde clamp is of the usual type, holding the bone at the pelvic end. 
The gas inlet pipe is supplied with a rubber tube (not shown) ending in a glass 
jet at the bottom of the chamber. The gas exit pipe surroonds the inlet pipe 
and is cut short just below the stopper. When the upper ends of the musdes 
are just covered the chamber holds about 100 c.o. of Ringer. There are about 
100 thermocouples in the thermopile. 


E. — Calibration. 

For purposes of calibratioa, and for making control curves, an alternating 
current is required. There being no A.C. supply in the Ubcmtory at University 
College (as there is at Cambridge) a valve-generator was employed, giving what 
is stated by the Cambridge Instrument Company to be a fairly pure sine-wave' 
current. This was ufed with a frequency of 200 to 000 cydes per second. 

M 2 
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It WM pMied, as usual, thioagK the dead musde, at the end of an experiment, 
the electrodes shown in fig. 2. Its strength was measured by allowing it 
to flow throu^ an extiemely fine insulated reaistanoe-wize, wound noh- 
indnotively round the hot junctions of a sensitive tiwrmo^e, the hot wire 
bring in series with the muscle. Sartoiius muscles only were employed, being 
BufSciently uniform in cross-section to give praetioally a uniform rise of 
tmnperature under the influence of the warming oonent. 

The muscle was killed by a minute or two of severe over-stimulation ('* rieo> 
trocution ”) with an induction coil. The strong ouirents used produce enoo(^ 
heat in the muscle to make it necessary to wait 30 to 46 minutes for the tempera- 
ture to settle down completely again. This method is far preferable to killing 
by chloroform; chloroform is apt to harm the insulation of the thermopile 
'(especially if this be a coating of paraffin wax), it may remain in traces in the 
insulation and injure the muscle in subsequent experiments, and often it leaves 
the musdie rigid and somewhat altered in form and position on the thermopile. 
For exact controls the possibility of this last error is serious, and it does not 
exist in the case of muscles killed by “ deotrooation,*’ and calibrated not too 
long afterwards. 

Calilnration was conducted as follows for tire two oases (a) of " deflection,** 
and (6) of '* area.” In the former it was deriied to express 1 mm. 
deflection on the scale, representing the *' initial ** heat, in gram-centimetres 
of energy; in the latter case to express 1 mm. permanent deflection on the 
scale, under the influence of a constant wanning current, in grsm-centimetrea 
per minute. Of all methods hitherto employed for calibration, the present is 
probably the most convenient and accurate. 

(a) ” D^fieetUm ’* CaUbralion. —Switch S (1) (fig. 3) was turned to connect the 
valve generator V to the apparatus. Keys Ei and K| on a Luoaa revolving 
contact-breaker (see PaikinBon (6)) were adjusted to any suitable interval <, and 
closed in order. Switch S (2) was connected to the musde elMtrodes and 
switch 8 (3) to the muscle thermopile MT. On releasing the dram the 
contact-breaker the alternating current waa allowed to pass for time t throngh 
the muscle and ^he hot wire in series, and n deflection M was obtained on tiie 
galvanometer connected to the musde thermopile. Switch S(3) was then 
oonneote<^.. to the hot-wire thermopile HT, everything else remaining 
unchangedy*and the prooess repeated, a deflection H bring obtained on the 
galvanometer. Switch S (2) was next connected to the resistanoe box and tiie 
current passed again, the resistanoe beii^ varied in snooearive observations' 
until the same deflection H was obtained for the hot yrire: the resistanoe R 
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in t)te box wm then equal to that of the mneole. The prooeea was repeated 
two (X three times, to obtain aoonrate mean values of H, H and B. 



Fn. 8.—Onineotioiu of thennopile, for oaUbratlon with altaniating ounent. UT, mnsole 
thermopile oariTing mnaole; HT, hot>wire thermopile oarrying hoi wire; R, edioet* 
able leslstanoe box; Ki, ehort^ireult key, and K|, in-eironit key, of revolving 
oontaot-breaker; S (1), 8 (2), 8 (3), ewitohee; G, galvanometer; V, valve 
generator; A, aooumalator. 


It was now necessary to calibrate the hot wire with a direct current. Switch 
S (1) was turned to connect the apparatus with an accumulator A of 
measured e.m.f. e. Switch S (2) was connected to the resistance box, a known 
total resistance r being in the circuit (of this, 1000 <■> was permanently in the 
s mall box shown, which was placed there to protect the battery or valve 
generator when Ej and Eg were closed, and 1768 <■> was in the hot wire itself). 
Switch S (3) was turned to connect with the hot-wire thermopile HT. E^ 
Kg were then closed, and the constant current ejr allowed to pass for 
time ( seconds through the hot wire, causing a deflection h on the galvano¬ 
meter. This was read two or three times and a mean taken. The value of 









18 ft 




1dflfieotion of tlie galvuiometer, when ooaiMoied to the mnade thetmo- 
pile, oonid then be onloulnted from the fonnnU 

1 mm. ^ ^ ^ ^ 1*019 X 10* gr. om. 


I)nuLll 7 1 mm. deflection represented about 0*S gr. am. 

(6) " Area " Calibration .—^The whole prooedme was similar, except that a 
weaker alternating oonent was used and allowed to flow oontinuouBly throng^ 
muscle and hot wire. The galvanometer was read when connected (i) to the 
muscle thennopile HT, and (ii) to the hot-wire thermopile HT, with no current 
nmning. Switch S (1) was connected to the valve generator, switch 8(2) to 
the muscle. K, was dosed, E|^ left open. After 3 or 4 minutes the galvano¬ 
meter was read again, a constant deflection M being found when connected 
to the muscle thennopile and a constant deflection H when connected to the 
hot-wire thermopile. Switch S (2) was then joined to the resistance box, and 
the latter adjusted until the deflection of the galvanometer connected to the 
hot wire was againH : B; the resistance in the box was then the same as that 
of the musde. 

Calibration widi a direct current was similar. Switch S(l) was connected 
with an accumulator of e.m.f. e, switch S (2) with the resistance box, a total 
resistance r being introduced into the circuit. Switch S (3) was connected with 
the hot-wire thennopile. E| was then dosed, and the constant current allowed 
to run in the hot wire, causing in a minute or two a permanent deflection h. 
The value of 1 mm. permanent deflection of the galvanometer, when con- 
neoted to the musde thermopile, could then be calculated from the formula 


1 mm. 



1*019 X 10* gr. cm. per second. 


It is usually convenient to express rates of heat-production in gram centi¬ 
metres per minute, and to evaluate the area of the deflection-time curve in 
“ millunetce-minates.” If this be done the value of 1 “ millimetre-minute ” 
is given by the formula, 


1mm. xmin. = ^X^X 1*019 X 10* gr. cm. 


UsnaDy 1 mm. x min. represented about 0*7 gr. om. 


F.—Ga$et EmipUtyei, 

Oxygm or carbon dioxide was run into the musde chamber from an aspirator, 
in whidk the gas stood over water at room temperature. Carbon dioxide was 
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|n^«Mdia» Kipp, oue being taken to exnlqdeov^gea in ooUeotuiig it. Cylinder 
nitsogen wu emidoyed, oontaining abont 0'3 per cent, to 0*7 per cent, of 
Oiygen, but before passing to the chamber it was forced through a pcnoelain 
filter candle immersed in a strong 8<dution of sodium hydrosnlphite (Na^g 04 ) 
and soda in an aspirator (see Eautsky and Thiele (6)). The very fine bubbles 
of gas rising slowly through the liquid have their contained o^gen dissolved 
before they reach the surface; the gas then passed through four wash-bottleB, 
two containing NaOH solution to dissolve HjS or SO(, two containing 
water to saturate the gas with moisture. The purified damp nitrogen then 
flowed directly into the muscle chamber. Since nitrogen is slightly lighter 
than air, and so might gradually rise along the tube containing the thread 
connecting muscle to tension lever, and thus allow oz 3 rgen from the air to enter, 
it was thought advisable throughout all experiments under anaerobic conditions 
to maintain a very slow inflow of purified nitrogen. To hinder the diffusion 
of oxygen through the tubes carrying the nitrogen to the muscle chamber, 
rubber was replaced as far as possible by lead pipes. 

Analysis of the gas passing to the chamber, frequently repeated, invariably 
showed, with the Haldane apparatus, no measurable amount of oyxgen, cer¬ 
tainly less than 0*01 to 0*02 per cent. This method of obtaining,an oxygen- 
free atmosphere in the muscle chamber is very convenient and effective. In 
o^er, in certain experiments, to make doubly sure of anaerobic conditions, the 
purified nitrogen was passed through a wash-bottle oontaining M/40 NaCN 
solution neutralised to pH 7 *0. This gives off traces of prussic acid vapour to 
the gas passing through it; if a muscle be stimulated in oxygen which has 
passed through the cyanide solution no recovery heat is observed, so with 
purified nitrogen, OQntaining less than 0>02 per cent, of oxygen, with cyanide 
vapour added, we may reasonably assume completely anaerobic conditions. 

It is not advisable to employ hydrogen in place of nitrogen. Being so much 
lifter than air it is more likely to rise in the tube of the thermopile chamber 
and so allow oxygen to enter. More serious, however, is the &et that its heat 
conductivity is so much greater than that of air, oxygen or nitrogen that the 
behaviour of the thermopile is altered by its presence. In the case of a muscle 
in one of the other gases, nearly all the heat loss appears to be along the thermo¬ 
pile itself, and so obeys simple rules. In hydrogen, however, the loss of heat 
is largely through the gas, which alters the calibration and introduces un¬ 
necessary disturbances. Oxygen and nitrogen have nearly the same heat 
oonduotivity; carbon dioxide has a lower one: triob showed, however, no 
appreciable difference between the calibration numbers in oxygen or nitrogen 
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on the one hand and in carbon dioxide on the other—^preaumably in either 
case the loss of heat through the gas ie relativdy lo wwiftll that alterations in 
it have little effect. 

Owing to the relativelj small amount of heat loss throng the gas it is 
possible, without disturbance, to maintain a tiow flow through the chamber 
throughout an experiment. This was necessary (a) when one gas had to replace 
another durirtg a series of observations, e.g.t when oxygen was introduced in 
order to allow recovery to go on dfter previous stimulation in nitrogen; 
ih) when a gas dissolved in the muscle {e.g., carbon dioxide) had continually 
to be swept away ; and (c) when it was required to maintain in the chamber an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide or nitrogen completely unoontaminatod 4>y air 
The gas in such cases was allowed to pass slowly into the chamber down a tube 
in the water bath ; it had previously been saturated with moisture at room 
temperature (1° or 2° below the bath) and must have attained almost complete 
saturation at the temperature of the muscle by bubbling through a shallow 
layer of Ringer’s solution at the bottom of the chamber as it entered. In any 
case experience showed that a slow but sufficient rate of flow of the gas could 
be allowed, without causing any measurable disturbance. A more rapid flow 
produces considerable errors. 

Q .—Phosphate Ringer’s Solution. 

It has been found, by experience that the muscles employed (sartorii of 
Rana temp, or eso.) behave best and survive longest if, after dissection and 
mounting on the thermopile, they are soaked for some time, one to three hours, 
in Ringer’s solution before stimulation is begun. To ensure rapid temperature 
equilibration the Ringer was adjusted as closely as possible to the temperature 
of the bath, before being introduced into the muscle chamber. Then oxygen 
was slowly bubbled through it, partly to keep the muscle well oxygenated, partly 
to secure mixing and quicker attainment of a constant temperature in the 
chamber. The experiments were all performed in gas, not in Ringer, so the 
latter was removed after a suitable penod of immersion of the muscle, and 
replaced by nitrogen or oxygen as required. In 20 to 30 minutes after the 
removal of the Ringer the temperature conditions wore usually sufficiently 
steady to allow the experiment to begin. 

Some trouble was experienced during the autumn in getting muscles to 
survive well on the thermopile. Recent work on the rOle of phosphates in 
muscle, especially the demonstration by Neugarten (7) of the improvement in 
perfotmanoe resulting from the addition of inorganio phosphate to lUnger’s 
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floliition, ^suggested that the mnsoles might be caused to survive better if the 
Binger’s solution contained phosphate. It was found empirically that an 
ordinary Binger’s solution, every 100 o.c. of which contained about 10 mgrs. 
of P in the form of sodium phosphate, adjusted to a pH of about 7 *2, gave the 
best results. It is advisable not to use too allcaline a solution of phosphate or 
the calcium will be precipitated ; and it is wise to add the phosphate freshly 
to the Binger’s solution before use, for the same reason. Even at neutrality 
the calcium is precipitated from phosphate Binger in a few dara. Considerable 
improvement has residtod from this use of phosphate, and it has been made a 
routine. A stock solution of sodium phosphate, adjusted to pH 7*2, was 
prepared, containing 600 mgrs. of P per 100 o.c.; 2 c.c. of this were added to 
100 c.c. of Ringer immediately before use. Experiments shortly to be pub¬ 
lished by Parkinson confirm and extend the conclusions of Neugorten in respect 
of the beneficial effect of includiug phosphate in the Ringer. 

Dunng the course of these experiments an investigation was started by 
Stella, which throws light on the improvement due to phosphate, and will 
shortly be published. Stella has shown, by studying the diffusion of morganic 
phosphate into and out of frogs’ muscles, that the free inorganic phosphate in the 
resting muscle fibre is indiffusion equilibrium with a Ringer's solution containing 
phosphate to the extent of about 8 mgrs. per cent. P. If less phosphate than 
this bo present in the Binger some diffuses out; if more, then some diffuses in. 
The rest of the phosphates inside the muscle fibre are in a combined form, 
incapable of diffusing. Phosphagen (Eggleton and Eggleton (8)) and hexose 
phosphates m<ike up a large part of this combined phosphorus, but probably 
not all. Presumably the free inorganic phosphate content of the living muscle 
is adjusted to an optimum level, and if the concentration inside the fibre be 
allowed to fall by the use of a solution containing little or no phosphate, the 
condition of the surviving muscle depreciates more rapidly than under more 
normal conditions. The solution arrived at empirically as the best agrees 
approximately with that which would be deduced from Stella’s difiusion 
experiments. 

H.— Other Experimental Details. 

(i) Muscles Employed. —In all coses a pair of sartorius muscles wa.s used, 
from Rana esc. or Rana temp. These have the advantages (a) of being approxi¬ 
mately straight fibred and of uniform cross-section, and (b) of being thin 
enough to ensure (i) rapid temperature eqmlibration with the thermopile, and 
(ii) rapid difiusion of gases in or out. 

(ii) Stimidation. —^For series of single break shocks uniformly spaced the 
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rerolving cam contact-breaker deaoribed by Gteraxd, Hill and Zottennan (9) 
was tiled, driven at the required speed (20 to 40 riiobka per minute) by a motor. 
A drum on which the twitches were recorded was driven bv the same motw. 
For a tetanus an ordinary Harvard coil was employed, the dura^n being 
determined by a Lucas revolving contact-breaker. The stimuli were always 
fftay iTnaJ , but not supermazimal, and never so strong as to cause any appr^iable 
heat-pro<luction in the dead muscle. 

(iii) Insulatum .—‘To avoid possible disturbances due to electric leaks, all the 
apparatus was extremely carefully insulated from the ceiling, walls and floor 
by means of vulcamte and paraffin wax. Wires were hold by parafiined 
string, and the tables were supported on vulcanite blocks. The observer stood 
on a wooden platform insulated from the floor by vulcanite. 

(iv) Mechanical Response. —The tension-lever, placed immediately above the 
muscle chamber, was a light one mounted on a Palmer stand. It gave 1 mm. 
deflection for 3*67 grams., and had a short period. It was connected to the 
muscle by a thick linen thread. The initial tension was adjusted by trial in 
most cases to give the greatest response to a single shock (see A. V. Hill (4)); 
it was of the order of a few grams. 

(v) Control. —An adjustable potential divider with a reversing key was 
employed, when necessary, to supply a small current in the galvanometer 
circuit in order to adjust the spot of light to a suitable position on the scale. 
A special resistance box with copper terminals and manganin coils was used, 
by which any required resistance could be introduced into the galvanometer 
circuit; and another suitable box, also with copper terminals and manganin 
coils, could be employed when required as a shunt. No detectable e.m.f. was 
present in the circuit, other than in the thermopile, as was shown by the fact 
that reversing the current from the latter exactly reversed the deflection of the 
galvanometer. 

Summary. 

Improvements in myothermic apparatus have made it possible to measure, 
with relative accuracy, in the sartorius of the frog or any si milar muscle, not 
only the heat suddenly produced by a single stimulus, but that liberated over 
long intervals at rest, or in recovery, or as the result of prolonged discontinuous 
stimulation. The essential factors are: — 

(a) A moving-coil galvanometer of high sensitivity and short period. 

(b) A method of measuring total heat from the area of the deflection-time 

cprve. 
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(e) A tiiermofltat in which the tempemtare ie maintained constant within 
0*001** C. for long periods. 

(d) An “ all-metal ” thermopile, which responds quickly, settles down rapidly, 
and is very completely insulated. 

Other details are described, including 

(e) All improved method of calibration. 

(/) The preparation and use of the gases employed (Ng, Og, and COg). 

{g) The advantage resulting from a Ringer’s solution containing phosphate 
(7 to 16 mgrs. per cent. P). 

The expenses of this research have been borne by grants from the Foulerton 
Fond of the Royal Society. 
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The R6le of Oxidation in maintaining the Dynamic Equilibrium 

of the MuecHe Cell. 

By A. y. Hili., F.B.S. 

(BeoeWed Hay 8.1928.) 

(From the Department of Phyeiology aod Biochemistry, University €k>Uege, London.) 

1. Experimentai. 

It is possible by the methods described in the preceding paper to determine 
directly, as a deflection on the galvanometer scale, the rate at which heat is 
being liberated by a muscle at rest on a thermopile. In all that follows this 
resting heat-rate will be expressed (unless otherwise stated) in grm.-cms. of 
energy per gramme of muscle per minute, the muscle being weighed, after 
removing adherent moisture by filter-paper, at the end of an experiment. 
These units can be converted to grm.-calories per gramme per minute by 
dividing by 42,400, or to grm.-calories per gramme per hour by dividing by 707. 
Absolute quantities of heat will be expressed in grm.-cms. per gramme of 
muscle: these can be reduced to gnn.-calories per gramme of muscle by dividing 
by 42,400. 

In every case the sartorius muscles of a frog were used: Sana temporaria 
and E. eaeulenta were employed indiscriminately, no difference bemg found 
between them. After careful dissection the muscles were mounted on the 
thermopile and immersed for 1 to 3 hours in Ringer’s solution made with glass- 
distilled water, and containing sodium phosphate (pH 7 * 2,7 to 16 mgs. per cent. 
F, see preceding paper). In most cases oxygen was bubbled through the 
solution, to assist in temperatiire equaUsation, to keep the muscle well 
oxygenated, and to allow it to recover from stimulation necessarily occurring 
during dissection. 

2. The Resting Heat-Rate of a Mtude in Oxygen. 

On removing the Ringer and replacing it by oxygen, only about 20 minutes 
are required for the temperature to settle down sufficiently for reading of the 
resting heat-rate to begin. Contrary to expectation, however, the heat-rate 
in oxygen of a muscle in good condition (as shown by subsequent capacity to 
respond to stimulation) is not constant, but continually diminishes (at a 
decreasing rate) over a long period. It may be several hours before an approxi* 
mately constant reading is attained. This is not due to oxidative recovery 
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from previoiu exertion, for it is readily shown that the extra h^t-prodnotion 
following stimulation is complete in 20 minutes or so. If, during this phase of 
diminishing heat-rate in oxygen, the muscle be given a tetanus or a series of 
shocks, and then allowed to recover, tl^e resting heat-rate will usually be found 
to have returned to a lower value than obtained before stimulation ; indeed, 
if anything, stimulation followed by recovery tends to quicken the fall to a 
constant level. The following examples illustrate this point, which will be 
seen later to be important. 

Table I.—Resting Heat-rate in Oxygen: Effect of Stimulation and 

Recovery. 

KvptrifMfU of 2.1^.—16'2” C. Diasooted 10.45 a.m. In oxygenated phosphate-Binger at 
11.15 a.m. At 11.25 a.m. 44 twitohea and at 12.7 p.m. 50 twitohea, when the Ringer's 
solution was replaced by oxygon At 1.11 p.m. resting heat-rate 21S : 31 shocks given, 
liberating total heat (initial -f recovery) 6350: at 1.87 p m. resting heat-rate 167 ; 
31 shoohs given, total beat 6350 ; at 2.3 p.m. resting boat-rate 14S, 

BxperimeiU cf 22.2.28.—15 6" C. Ringer replaced by 0, at 11,28 a.m. At 12 30 p.m. resting 
heat-rate 16i : 62 shocks and 33 minutes* recovery, resting heat-rate 1S6 ; 02 shocks 
and 40 minutes’ recovery, resting heat-rate 115. 

ExperimMi of 20.2.28.—15*2^ 0. Ringer replaced by 0, at 10.53 a.m. At 11.13 a.m. resting 
heat-rat^ 555 : 62 shookH and 27 minutes’ recovery, resting heat-rate 292, 

Sxpmmexi of 13.1.28.—18*6” C. Muscle in oxygenated Ringer 45 minutes, then m oxygen. 
After 35 mmutes, resting heat-rate 45 mm, on scale (no calibratiOD): 0 75 see. maximal 
tetanus and 17 minutes' recovery, resting heat-rate 40 mm. i 0-75 sec. tetanus and 
18 minutes* recovery, resting heat-rate 55 mm i 0-75 sec. tetanus and 17 minutes 
reooveiy, resting heat-rate 51 mm. 

The absolute value of the resting heat-rate in oxygen cannot be exactly 
specified, but an approximate number obtained as the mean of 8 observations 
on 8 good muscles, at an average temperature of 17'fi** C. is 180. The actual 
readings were as follows:— 


13-2" 

.. 94 

19-2" 

.. 198 

16-2" 

.. 292 

20-6" 

.. 145 

16-6" 

.. 116 

20-6" 

.. 190 

16-2" 

.. 148 

20-7" 

.. 242 


The variation is rather wide, and it is possible that dight injury inevitable to 
separation from the animal and mounting on the thermopile, however oarefuUy 
the procedure be carried out, may have increased the metabolism somewhat, 
more in some cases, less in others. Values of 160 at 20" C. and 100 at 16" C. 
would seem reasonable minima. Assuming that this heat comes from the 
oxidation of glycogen, or similar material, in which case we may calculate that 
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1 gnau-<au. olteneigyiet free is the equivalent of 4*09 X 10~' o.o. of ox^su 
used, thee^quantities of heat correspond to the following oxygen oonsump* 
tions 

15** C.0'0Q046 O.O. per gramme per minute. 

20“ C. 0-00078 C.C. „ „ 

m 

According to Meyerhof and Schulz ((1), p. 659), the oxygen consumption of a 
resting muscle at 16° C. lies between 16 and 36 cubic mm. per gramme per 
hour— i.e., between 0*00026 and 0-0006 o.c. pwgranune per minute. Thevalue 
calculated above for 16° C. lies well within their limits. According to 
Gterard (2), the oxygen consumption of frogs’ nerves averages at 14° C. about 
0-00036 c.o. per gramme per minute, rather less, but still of the same order of 
size. It is clear that in muscle the resting heat-rate in oxygen is sufficiently 
accounted for by oxidation. 

These experiments on the resting heat-rate in oxygen are, in and for them¬ 
selves, of no great interest. They are, however, essential in the discussion 
which follows of the resting heat-rate in the absence of oxygen. The reason for 
the gradual decrease in the heat-rate to a low constant level is not obvious: 
possibly, after removal from the animal, some substance previously supplied 
by the circulating blood, and accelerating oxidation, is gradually used up: 
possibly the change from normal to less normal conditions provokes at first 
an alteration in the impermeability of the muscle interfaces, analogous to that 
found to occur (see below) as the result of anaerobic stimulation, which is 
only gradually restored during prolonged survival in oxygen: possibly even 
slight injury, mevitable to separation from the animal, may produce changes 
which only gradually pass off in oxygen. There is no evidence at present 
as to the cause of this gradual fall in the " metabolism ” of the resting muscle, 
so it is useless to speculate further. The essential points for the later discussion 
are:— 

(i) That the resting heat-rate in oxygen is sufficiently accounted for by 
oxidation; and 

(ii) That survival in oxygen, and stimulation followed by recovery in 
oxygen, tend to decrease and certainly do not incrffaim the resting heat- 
rate. 

3. The MiniiMm Beating Heat-Bate of a Muade deprived of Oxygen. 

A muscle is placed on a thermopile and soaked for some time in oxygenated 
photphate-Ringer, as described above, the Ringer being then replaced by 
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oxygen. After temperature equalisation has been reached the oxygen is 
replaced by pure nitrogen, and the resting heat-rate observed. At first there is 
no chan^ from the value obtaining in oxygen: it takes IS minutes or more, 
depending on the thickness of the muscle and its temperature, for all its 
contained oxygen to diffuse out, or to be used in oxidation. Finally, however, 
a distinct change sets in, the galvanometer deflection diminiwliing rather 
rapidly to about half its previous value. At this reduoed doalve U remains 
constant for a long time, with no sign of further decrease. This deflection, reached 
after half an hour or so in pure mtrogen, is taken as giving the minimiim resting 
heat-rate under anaerobic conditions. No stimulation beyond a few shocks is 
allowable, otherwise, as will be seen below, the observation will be vitiated. 
Twenty-one observations on 21 different muscles, of the minimum resting 
heat-rate in pure nitrogen (or nitrogen containing IICN vapour) gave the 
following results:— 


Temperature: ‘'C. 

13'2 

16-2 

15 0 

17 2 

IB 

18-3 

18 6 

18 7 

18 8 

10 

10 

Heat-raio 

20 

37 

55 

65 

85 

84 

107 

41 

60 

00 

44 

Temperature ° C. 

10 

19-2 

19 2 

20 

20 

20 3 

20* 

4 20 

5 20-5 

20-7 

Heat-rato 

40 

80 

07 

57 

123 

68 

07 

11 

1 

57 

61 


The numbers are somewhat variable, as in the case of oxygen, probably for 
the same reason. Slight injury, inevitable to separation from the body, may 
have provoked irreversible changes of some kind, more in some cases, less in 
others. Values of 66 at 20° C. and 40 at 15° C. would seem reasonable minima. 
Now it is commonly assumed that an isolated muscle, or other tissue, suddenly 
deprived of oxygen continues its breakdown unchanged, merely fading to 
complete its cycle by the oxidative removal, or restoration, of the products of 
its metabolism. The primary metabohe process in muscle is the formation of 
lactic acid, and if oxygen bn available the lactic acid formed is restored as 
glycogen, the energy for this endothermic process coming from independent 
oxidation; if oxidation be not possible, the lactic acid merely accumulates, 
its rate of formation being, at any rate at first, unchanged. 

The evidence for this view is strong; it is the basis of all the extremely 
important work of Warburg on the metabolism of tumour tissue (3), and in one 
form OE another of much of the work of Meyerhof and the present writer on the 
energy exchanges of muscle. If we adopt it we should regard the minimum 
resting heat-rate in nitrogen as representing the anaerobic part of a cycle, of 
frhich the final resting heat-rate in oxygen represents the whole. The ratio of 
the latter to the former, using the 16° C. figures given above, is 100 : 40, 
i.e., 2'0:1; in muscle, according to the latest determination of Furusawa and 
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Hartree ((4), p. 208), the total oxidative heat bean to the total anaeiolHO 
heat due to Btimulation a ratio of 2 ■ 60:1 * 12, of 2*23:1. The similarity 

of these two ratios makes it clear that the minimam resting heat-rate under 
anaerobic conditions can be sufiiciently accounted for on the hypothfiais that 
it represents the anaerobic part of the breakdown of which the resting heat-rate 
in oxygen represents the whole cycle. 

If the minimum resting heat-rate in nitrogen be due to lactic acid formation, 

we may calculate the lactic acid from the heat. According to Meyerhof's 

■ 

latest statement ((6), p. 106), the formation of 1 gramme of lactic acid in rnusdo 
is accompanied by the liberation of 380 to 390 calories. Taking 386,1 gramme 
of lactic acid would be equivalent to 1*63 X 10^ grm.-oms. of energy, or 
1 grm.-cm. to 6*14 X lO'* gramme of lactic acid. Thus an anaerobic resting 
heat-rate of 40 at 16° C. would correspond to 2*46 x 10~* gramme of lactic 
acid per gramme per minute, or of 0*0147 per cent, per hour. At this rate it 
would take over 34 hours to attain the 0*6 per oent. of lactic acid typical of 
rigor. 

4. The Increment produced by Stimulation in the Anaerobic Bedirtg Heat-Rate. 

If a muscle showing a normal resting heat-rate in nitrogen be stimulated 
by a maximal (but not super-maximal) tetanus, or by a succession of maximal 
shocks, the galvanometer, after its usual excursion recording the heat liberated 
in activity, returns, not to its previous position but to a new one, showing an 
enhanced resting heat-rate. So long as it remains in nitrogen this increase in 
the resting heat-rate is maintained: one may continue observation indefinitely, 
but the galvanometer never returns to its original position. Fig. 1 (top 
record) shows the isometric response to 183 maximal break shocks delivered 



Fio. 1.—Experiment of 30.12.27. Top, Series 1,183 itiAxiroa] bieek-shooks in nitrogen, 
isometrio record. Bottom, left, sfter recovery. Series n, 90 maximal break-ehooks 
in oxygen. Bottom, right, after recovery, S^es III, 80 maxi m a l break-shocks in 
oxygen. Bead from left to right. For Series II and III, see SeotioD 10 below. 
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in nitrogea at 13 ■ 2° C. at intervals of 3 scoonda: fig. 2 fthowB the galvaaometer 
deflection resulting from the stimulation. In the latter, every observation 
made on the scale is plotted, and the total heat can be calculated, as described 
in the previous paper, from the area of the deflection-time cnirvc. 

It will be seen that the curve reaches a maximum at, or near, the moment 
when the mechanical response is a maximum, and then declines as fatigue comes 
on: at the end of 6 minutes, when stimulation finished, the curve falls rapidly, 
and in 6 or 6 minutes the deflection becomes constant again, but at a new level 
which is tnaiiUained indefinitely thcreafler ; the final displacement from the 
original position (not the galvanometer-zero) being 22 mm. on the scale 
represents an increment in the resting heat-rate of 119. The original heat- 
rate was only 26, the musolo being in very good condition and at rather a low 
temperature: thus as the result of 183 maxiiml Uoilches the restifig heat-rate 
has been increased more than five times. 

In such a case as this the base-lme from which the heat due to activity is to 
be reckoned obviously ueeds consideration. It has been assumed in all that 
follows that the base-line changes uniformly during stimulation : a horizontal 
line is drawn backwards through the final level reached, till it cuts the vertical 
line representing the end of the stimulus : the point so obtained is then joined 
by a straight line to the origin reprt'senting the commencement of stimulation. 
The broken line so drawn is regarded as the base from which to measure the 
area of the deflection-time curve. In the case shown in fig. 2, the area is 



Fio. 3.—Experiment of 30.12.27. Heat record in nitrogen of Series I, fig. 1. Actual 
oboervatlona on galvanometer scale. For base line, see text. Note; the horizontal 
represents the initial resting heat-rate, not the galvanometer-zero. 

VOL. oni.— B. 
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2,890 Iiim.-mmute8, which, from the calibration, is oalcolated to be 10,200 


graL-cmB. per gramme of muscle. It will be seen from fig. 2 how smooth a 
deflection-time curve is obtained, and how aoouiately its area, and therefore 
the heat, can be calculated. Fig. 2 is typical of all the experiments made. 

The process can be repeated several times until the muscle is exhausted. 
In fig. 3 the heat produced by stimulation isomitted from the diagram, but given 



Fio. 3.—Reating heat-rate in oyanide-nitiogen, of mnaole stiinolated aa shown. Experi¬ 
ment of 6.2.28 at 18-8* 0. 


numerically. The initial heat-rate in nitrogen was 86: 64 maximal shocks, 
liberating total heat 7,830, increased it to 181 ; then 98 maximal shocks, 
liberating heat 12,200, raised it to 287 : finally a further 98 shocks producing 
heat 8,000 and almost complete fatigne, brought it to 381. Aitet that the 
muscle was left for a further six hours, during which the resting heat-rate 
increased at first somewhat, and then remained more or less constant. The 
total heat produced by stimulation was 29,100 (0*686 col. per gramme), while 
the total heat due to the resting heat-rate was as follows:— 

Up to the end of stimulation.. 12,200 

From then to the end of the 

2nd hour. 20,000 

2nd to 3rd hour .. 28,000 

3rd to 8th hour .. 150,000 


Total 


.. 210,700 (4*97 cals, per gramme.) 




Hours I 2 3 4 5 6 7 a 

Fio. 4.—Rest) g heat-rate ia cyamde-mtrogen. dL muscle stimulated, and “ eleotroonted ” 
as shown. Experunont of 26.1.28 at 10'2” C. 

for a time owing to the temperature disturbance produced by the strong tetanus 
necessary. After the “ electrocution ” the resting heat-rate went on increasing 
steadily, and was still rising at 8 hours. The total heat produced by stimulation 
was 27,000 (0 ■ 637 cal. per gramme), while the total heat due to the resting heat* 
rate was as follows : — 


Up to the end of stimulation . 

16,440 

3rd hour . 

18,600 

4th hour . 

20,000 

6th hour 

21,600 

6th hour 

23,600 

7th hour 

26,000 

8th hour 

28,000 

Total 

153,940 (3*63 cals, per gramme.) 


Experiments of this kind have been repeated many times, and the 
phenomenon always recurs. The greater the amount of heat liberated by 
stimulation, the greater the increment of the resting heat-rate. There is, in 
fact, a linear relation between the two quantities. If the resting heat-rate be 
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plotted against the total heat liberated by stimulation, a good straight line is 
obtained, as shown in fig. 6. The two upper lines in the figure represent the 



Fro. 5.—Linear relation between anaerobic resting heat-rato and total heat liberated by 
stimolation in sooeesaive aeries of twitches: three different experiments, (s) 6.2.28 
at 18’3” C. in cyanide-nitrogen; (b)25.1.28at 10*2’ C,ditto; (c)20.12.27 at 15*2^ C. 
in nitrogen. 


experiments of figs. 3 and 4 respectively (the last point of each was interpolated 
from a more distant point to keep it within the diagram). The slope of the 
line is greater, in general, the higher be the temperature (sco below), though 
individual variations of slope occur. The experiments of fig. 6 were made 
with successive series of separate break-shocks, in the manner described in 
referring to figs. 1 and 2 above. The same phenomenon occurs, as might be 
expected, when tetanic stimuli are used (see fig. 6, which gives as exact a linear 
relation as could be desired). Thus the incremeM tn onaerdbie retting heat-rate 
ts directly proportional to the total heat produced by etimulation. 

The constant factor of this proportion has been determined in a large number 
of experiments at various temperatures. It will be shown below that the 
anaerobic resting heat-rate has a large temperature coefficient, of the order of 
2 ■ 7 for 10° C. Applying this coefficient, the factor has been “ reduced " to 
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20** C. The proceduie was as follows: the heat-iate observed, after various 
^d^reea of anaerobic stimulation, in anj given experiment, was plotted against 



Fin. 6.—Linear relation between anaerobic resting heat-rate and total heat liberated by a 
BuccesBion of tetanic Btimnli at 10-minute intcrrala. Ezpenment of 16.1.2H at 
18” C. Tetanus duration in Beoonds. 

the total heat liberated by the stimulus. The slope of the line gave the factor 
K required in the formula 

(Increment in heat-rate) = K X (Total heat by stimulation) 
grm.-ems. per gramme per minute. grm.-cros. per gramme. 

Of 23 determinations made in 23 different experiments, one only was 
eliminateil as giving an abnormally high result: the rest, after reduction ” 
to 20° 0., gave a mean value of K = 0 * 0122, with an average variation from the 
mean of 0*0024. These experiments are complex and lengthy; each takes a 
whole day to complete and several hours to calculate, and involves many 
delicate measurements and adjustments: the muscles used are variable and 
sometimes unreliable. In view of this, the fact that in 23 experiments, dis¬ 
carding only one, the average variation of a single reading of K is only 20 per 
cent, of the mean value is surely a sign that in the above relation wo have an 
expression of some very constant characteristic of muscle tissue. 

The results described are novel and somewhat astonishing. Before proceed¬ 
ing further, therefore, it is desirable to examine, as critically as possible, the 
experiments on which they are based. The phenomenon was first observed 
when employing cylinder nitrogen, which was found to contain 0*7 per cent, of 
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oxygen. It seemed possible that this oxygen mi^t allow an oxidative leoovety 
process to occur for long periods after stimulation, which would account for the 
increment in heatrrate observed : the greater the amount of lactic acid formed 
by stimulation the more rapidly the recovery process might proceed. To 
eliminate this possibility purified nitrogen was employed (see preceding jMiper) 
containing less than O-Ol or 0-02 per cent, of oxygen. The phenomenon 
occurred exactly as before. 

It still seemed conceivable that even the traces of oxygen remaining might 
produce the effect. It can, indeed, be calculated that at a pressure of 0‘02 per 
cent, of an atmosphere oxygen cannot diffuse more than a few thousandths of 
a millimetre into a muscle at a speed great enough to account for the heat-rate 
observed: nevertheless lactic acid might diffuse up to meet it from distant 
points, and oxidation might occur in the surface layer of the muscle: this 
oxidation would proceed at a rate proportional to the speed of diffusion 
outwards of the lactic acid, which would be proportional to its concentration, 
so that a linear relation between heat-rate and lactic acid formed might 
obtain. 

To eliminate this remaining possibility, cyanide vapour was employed, 
the nitrogen (see preceding paper) being bubbled through a neutral solution 
of sodium cyanide before admission to the muscle chamber. In order 
to make sure that the cyanide vapour employed does, in fact, prevent 
oxidative recovery, various observations have been made on muscles in 
oxygen treated with cyanide in precisely the same way as the nitrogen in the 
preceding experiments. No trace of recovery heat has been observed. 

In one experiment, in a series of twitches, the total heat (for a given tension 
development) was found to be 2 <07 times as great in oxygen as in oxygen- 
cyanide : in another experiment 2*12 times as great: the ratio is the same 
as for oxygen and nitrogen respectively. Moreover, the galvanometer deflec¬ 
tion in cyanide-oxygen follows precisely the same course as in pure nitrogen, 
returning to zero in 3 or 4 minutes; whereas, in pure oxygen, the recovery 
heat maintains the deflection for a much longer period. If, therefore, the 
presence of cyanide so completely eliminates oxidative recovery, even in 
oxygen, it seems inconceivable that in ^anide-nitrogen mere traces of oxygen 
could exert any perceptible effect. The phenomenon, however, persisted 
unchanged in the purest nitrogen containing cyanide: indeed, most of the 
experiments described above have been made under sudi conditions. We 
may safely conclude, therefore, that the inorement of heatrrale tfUr atimulatioH 
is not due tn any way to oxidation. 
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Could it be oauaed by any physical defect of the instruments employed 1 
Might the increasing acidity of the muscle due to stimulation somehow exert 
a galvanic effect upon the wires of the thermopile, penetrating their insulatioii, 
and so produce a deflection proportional to the change of hydrogen ion 
concentration ? 

This powbility was examined in various ways. The muscles were 
made more acid by filling the thermopile chamber with pure carbon 
dioxide: in general (see below) the deflection was decreased, and not 
increased, as a result. A 2-volt accumulator was connected directly to the 
electrodes : no electric leak was observed, the only effect being that due to a 
gradual heating of the muscle by the current. Finally (sec below) the tempera¬ 
ture of the thermostat containing the thermopile-chamber and muscle was 
lowered from 20° 0. to 0° C. A large permanent deflection previously produced 
by stimulation was reduced 7 to 8 times, but re-appeared when the 83 rstem 
was warmed up again. It is very unlikely that any ph}rBical disturbance could 
be so largely affected by a change of temperature, whereas if the increment 
in heat-rate be duo to chemical reactions proceeding within the muscle, we 
should expect to find just such an effect. 

It is clear, therefore, that the phenomenon is not due to any physical defect 
in the thermopile. 

Could it be due to injury of the muscle caused by excessive stimuli ? It is 
well known, since the work of Meyerhof and Lohmann (6), that stimulation 
by too strong a current may cause an after-production of lactic acid, and 
Furusawa and Hartree (4) proved that too powerful a tetanus may cause a 
prolonged liberation of heat in a muscle under anaerobic conditions. Moreover, 
the present experiments have shown that" electrocution ” is a very convenient 
way of killing a muscle, and that after “ electrocution ” (even of an inexoitablo 
muscle) there may be a large increment in the resting heat-rate. The licst 
answer to this objection is the fact, described above, that the same identical 
stimuli, applied to a muscle in oxygen, cause rather a decrease than an increase 
in the resting heat-rate. Moreover, the increment in resting heat-rate 
produced by not too long anaerobic stimulation may be reversed, as will bo 
shown below, by subsequent recovery in oxygen. It seems unlikely that 
injury produced by excessive stimuli could be so reversed. Finally, it will be 
shown later that prolonged anaerobic survival, without stimulation, produces 
exactly the same effect. We may conclude, therefore, that the phenomenon is 
not due to infury caused by tJui^sHmuli employed. We must regard it as a 
genuine effect, due to properties of the muscle itself. 
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0. Tht Effect of " Electfooution ” on the Anaerobie Rettiing Heat-Rcie. 

As pointed out in the preceding paper, “ electrocution " by exeessively strong 
induction currents is a much more convenient way of killing the muscle for 
calibration purposes than the use of chloroform. It has been found that the 
maximum anaerobic resting heat-rate attainable after ordinary stimnlation con 
be considerably surpassed as the result of " electrocution.” For examine, the 
heat-rate in a muscle at 18*8° C. tetanised to an advanced stage of fatigue in 
cyanide-nitrogen was S4S, but two hours after “ electrocution ” it was 726. 
Again, in an exhausted muscle in cj^nide-nitrogen at 18-6° C. it was 670, 
whereas after “ electrocution ” it was S40. In a muscle nearly ineimitable at , 
20*5° C. it was 218 : after “ electrocution ” it was 747. The five highest 
values ever found in an “ electrocuted ” muscle were 840, 840, 890, 1060 and 
1176, all in the neighbourhood of 19° or 20° C. The five highest values in a 
muscle stimulated to complete exhaustion, but not electrocuted,” were 417, 
468, 482, 670 and 752, at the same temperature. Such values are not a passing 
phenomenon, but may be maintained for several, often for noany, hours—^indeed, 
in the exhausted muscle the heat-rate tends to increase. The cause of the high 
values produced by ” electrocution ” will be discussed below. 


6 . Abaolvie Folues and their Comequmce. 

A heat-rate of 1000 means 60,000grm.-ems. of energy (or 1 ■ 42 calorie) liberated 
per gramme per hour. If this were duo to lactic acid formation there would be 
1 *42 

X 100, i.e., about 0*37 per cent, of lactic acid formed per hour, or not far 

short of the lactic acid maximum. Such a heat-rate may last for many hours, 
so that it cannot be due to lactic acid formation. In the experiment shown in 
fig. 3, the total heat in 8 hours due to the anaerobic resting heat-rate was 4*97 
calories per granome, while in the experiment of fig. 4, in the same time, it 
was 3*63 : these would correspond to 1*29 and 0*94 per cent, respectively of 
lactic acid, unheard-of values. It will be seen, moreover, that the heat-rate at 
8 hours shows no signs of falling off: it would, in fact, continue for many 
hours at the same level. The following experiment may be quoted:— 


^.2.28. 

18^ C. in Ng, } hour in Ng, heat-rato 

64) 


8 tetani, heat 12,000 „ 

320 


£leotroout«d . 1 hour later „ . . . 

755 


24 houn after electrocution 

840 

25.2.28. 

17 -t* C.—10 hours after eloctroeution, heat-rate 

705 


23 ,, ,, ,, p. 

670 


2^ et ss p ** 

045 

26,2.28. 

15(PC.—44 „ „ 

425 

27.2.28. 

W C.—68 „ „ 

525 


Dnriag the whole of this experiment purified nitrogen was running slowly thiongh the 
ehsmber: st the end the muscle hsd s very slight “ fishy ” smell. 
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In this experiment, in 68 hours about 65 calories per gramme of muscle were 
liberated as a result of the resting heat-rate. During the major portion of it 
the muscle was inexcitable. Too much attention need not be paid to the 
absolute value, since undoubtedly bacterial processes were at work in the end. 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that bacterial decomposition of any 
appreciable extent occurred during the first 24 hours; a muscle in oxygen may 
remain normally active for considerably longer than that: yet during 24 hours 
nearly half the heat was liberated—16 times as much as could possibly be 
accounted for by lactic acid formation. It is clear, therefore, that the iiusremnA 
produced by stimiikUion, or by‘* dectrocution'' in the anaerobic reding heat^reU 
is not due simply, or mainly, to an enhanced formation of lactic add; it must 
be attributed to anaerobic reactions possessing much more energy than that. 

7. The Increment in Redtng Heat-Bate due to Anaerobic Survival without 

StimubUion. 

If the increment in resting heat-rate be caused either by lactic acid formation 
or by increasing oxygen want, or by some other accompaniment of activity, 
we might reasonably expect prolonged survival at rest without ox}rgen to have 
the same effect; there is strong reason to believe that the energy exchanges of 
activity and of resting survival are derived from the same source. The 
expi’riment illustrated in fig. 7 shows that this is, in fact, the case. A muscle 



Fio. 7.—Increase of anaerobio resting hest-nte during prolonged survival without 
stimulation. Muscle in nitrogen at 19*2* 0. 
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left at Teat without oxygen exhibits a gradual incieaao in its heat-iate, which 
ultimately reaches high values * The total heat in 26 hours amounted, in the 
above case, to 12*1 calories per gramme. The rate of increase is nearly 
uniform, not of the “ compound interest ’’typo. If the breakdowns represented 
by the increased heat-rate themselves caused a further increment in the heat- 
rate, the curve would be of a different kind, as shown by the broken line. In 
calculating the latter, the formula given above has been employed— 

(Increment in heat-rate) = 0*0113 (total heat liberated). 


the factor K = 0*0113 being calculated for 19*2° C. 

Let y be the heat-rate and 6 the time in minutes, 
above equation, 

^ = a constant -f K 
or, 

= Ky, 

from which 

a = 


Jo. 


Then, according to the 


where j/q is the initial value of y, and e is the base of the Napierian logarithms. 

Expressing time in hours instead of minutes, and introducing the numerical 
value of E, this becomes 

y = yo(i-97)‘. 


Assuming to be 80, this equation gives the broken line on the left of fig. 7. 

It clearly bears no relation to the actual observations. The same thing is 
shown by numerous other experiments: whereas an increment in total heat 
produced by stimukdion is followed invariably by a corresponding increment 
in the resting heat-rate, there is no correspondence between the slow increase 
in heat-rate at rest and the total heat produced by enhanced resting 
processes. It is cleat that the breohdovaru underlying the increment in dnaerebie * 
reeling heat-rate are quite different in their nature from those—lactic acid 
formation, phosphagen changes, etc.— occurring tn muscular acttvUy. 

The heat-rate during the first 10 hours of the experiment of fig. 7 increases 
at the uniform rate of aboutl9 per hour, or 0*32, per minute. If we suppose a 
uniform breakdown of glycogen, phosphagen, etc., and the resulting increase 


* It is of interest that in the experiment of fig. 7 the total anaerobio resting heat up to 
7 hoars was 1 <4 calorie per gramme, at a stage when the muaole was still excitable. If this 
heat had come from lactic acid formation, the musolo would have been inexoitable long 
before. 
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in oxygen-want, to be responsible for this uniform inorease in beat-rate, accord¬ 
ing to the formula:— 

(Increment in beat-rate) = 0*0113 (Heat produced by sucb breakdowns), 

we may calculate that these breakdowns are accompanied by a heat-rate of 
0*32/0*0113, i.e., of 28 grm.-oms. per gramme per minute. This is l^ss than 
the minimum anaerobic resting beat-rate described and discussed above; it 
oorresponds to only 0 ■ 0103 per cent, of lactic acid formed per hour. This would 
imply that the Tninimnin resting heat-rate does not represent purely lactic acid 
formation, etc., but is still contaminated by a certain amount of heat liberated 
by other breakdown processes inevitably occurring in a dissected surviving 
muscle. This is possible. Among the values of the mininnim resting heat- 
rate observed, some have been as low as 26 (13*2° C.), 37 (16*2° C.), 41 
(18*7° C.), 44 (19° C.), 46 (19° C.). while others have been as high as 123 (20° C.) 
and 107 (18*6 C.). It is conceivable that injury due to removal from the 
animal may always lead, to some extent, to an increase in the miniinmn resting 
heat-rate, in some cases more than others, and that the true mininnim rate, 
corresponding to lactic acid formation, etc., alone may at 20° C. be more in 
the neighbourhood of 30. If so, the rate of rise of the curve in fig. 7 would be 
fully in keeping with the data derived from stimulation. 

8 . The Temperature Coefficient of the Reeling Heat-Rate. 

A muscle was placed on the thermopile in pure nitrogen at 20° C. Its resting 
heat-rate was 57. It was tetanised to complete exhaustion, and 43 minutes 
afterwards its heat-rate was 417. The temperature of the thermostat and 
muscle chamber was then lowered to 0° C., at which it remained for 48 hours 
without observation, but with pure nitrogen steadily running through. At 
the end of that time the resting heat-rate of the dead muscle at 0° 0. was 
It was then warmed to 20*76° C., and one hour afterwards the heat-rate was 
1196. Assuming the last two readings to correspond (an hour is the minimum 
time required to get a reliable reading after wanning the ayatem up), the 
temperature cocfBcient is 2*74 for 10° 0. 

A muscle was left in oxygenated Ringer at 0° C. all night (13 hours). After 
being “ electrocuted ” in pure nitrogen at 0° C. its heat-rate was S9. Its 
temperature was raised to 19*5° C., and in If hours the heat-rate was 593. 
Assuming the two readings to correspond, the temperature coefficient is 2 * 64. 

From these experiments it is clear that the resting heat-rate of the inexcitable 
or ‘‘ electrocuted ” muscle has a temperature coefficient of the same order of 
sise as other biochemical or vital processes. 
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One point of practical interest emerges from the above. It is clear that the 
resting heat-rate under anaerobic conditions, although largely reduced by 
cooling to 0° C., is still not negligible. A resting heat-rate of 148 represents 
0'21 calorie per gramme per hour, or 6 calories per gramme per day. Continued 
for 10 days at this rate, 60 calories per gramme would be liberated, or about 
6 per cent, of the total combustion energy of the tissue. The matter would seem 
to be of interest in connection with the “ chilling ” (as distinguished from the 
freezing) of imported meat. 


9. Is the Increment produced by Stimulation in the Anaerobic ReMing Heat-Bate 
due to Increased Acidity of the. Muade? 

In discussing the cause of the increment in anaerobic resting heat-rate, one 
obvious possibility is that the increased acidity produced by stimulation may 
accelerate reactions previously going on at a low velocity. This possibility 
was tested by admitting pure carbon dioxide into the muscle chamber and 
seeing whether the deflection was increased thereby. According to a pair of 
observations made for me with the glass electrode by Mrs. P. Kerridgc, of this 
Department, the pH of a frog’s sartorius muscle placed in carbon dioxide falls 
from 7 ■ 0 to 6 * 0 approximately. The pH of a frog’s muscle after stimulation to 
complete fatigue is stated by Meyerhof and Lohmann (7) to be about 6*2. 
Thus the introduction of pure CO, should lead to a change of hydrogen ion 
concentration about equal to that caused by complete fatigue. 

When carbon dioxide is introduced into the chamber there le at first a largo production 
of heat, lasting for about 45 minutes. When the carbon dioxide is washed out again with 
nitrogen there is an equoi absorption of heat. These changes are to be attributed:— 

(a) To the heat of solution of the gas; and 

(b) To the combination of the carbonio acid with the alkaline buffers of the muscle. 

If the experiment be made carefully. Introducing the gas slowly, the heat can be determined 
ooourately from the area of the dofiection-time curve. In four experiments mode at on 
avenge tempenture of 20-4'’ U., the foilowing valnee were found on unstimulated or 
recovered muscles, previously in nitrogen:— 


0-342, 0*400, 0*350, 0*430 calorie per gramme. 

Mean, 0*384. 

In fatigued muscles the heat libented by carbon dioxide is considerably less, owing to the 
foot that much of the alkali has already been used in neutralising lactic acid: for example— 


(1) Heat iKoduoed by stimulation 

Heat by subsequent CO. 

(2) Heat produced by complete fatigue ... 

Heat by subsequent CO, . 


... 0*672 calorie per gmmme. 

... 0*284 „ „ „ 

... 0*893 „ „ ,, 

... 0*208 „ ,t „ 
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Of thi^ qQwiitiefl the pert dna to timple edation ol carbon dioxide can be oaloolated. 
The ■olabOitj of carbon dioxide in water at 20«4^ C. is 0*868: in 'muaole we will aiwnme it 
to be 86 per cent, of Uiis, namely* 0*75. The heat of aolntion of carbon dioxide at 20° G. 
ii 4210 01 ^. per gramme mol. (8). while the heat abeorbed in the removal of nitrogen is 
small enough to be nagleoted. A muscle immersed in pure carbon dioxide takes up. )n 
^lyaioal sdution* 0 * 76 c-o.* which leads to a liberation of 0 -138 calorie. Thus* in the resting 
giasole* sabtracting this quantity from the mean value 0*384 oaL« we find 0-246 cal. as 
doe to the heat of combination of carbonic acid with muscle alkalies. If mosole be similar 
to blood* 1 gramme moleocdeof carbon dioxide neutralised by alkali-inotelnB will liberate 
12«000 calories (8). Thus the carbon dioxide taken up and combined in one gramme of 


muade will be 


0-246 X 22.400 


. 0-46 o.c. In the completely fatigued muscle it can 


aaaas — aaew waM w 12 000- ^ ^ ^aa waav awaaa^savwsj anvsgaaaMa aaaiawav aw 

similarly be calculated that the carbon dioxide taken up in combination is 0*13 o.c. per 
gramme* while in the partially fatigued it is 0*27 c.c. per gramme. These values are only 
rough* but they allow us to make an approximate calculation of the hydrogen-ion 
oonoentration. 

The dissociation constant of carbonic acid is 3 X 10*^*—that is to say* the hydiogcn-ion 
oonoentration can be calculated from the aquation 

(combined 00^) 

In the resting muscle treated with carbon dioxide* introducing 0*75 as the “ dissolved 
COs in the numerator, and 0-46 as the ** combined COg *' in the denominator* we find 
the cH to be 4-0 X 10 the pH to be 6*31: in the partly fatigued muscle, similarly 
treated* the calculated pH is 6-08 : in the completely fatigued muscle* 5*76. It is clear 
that immersion in carbon dioxide makes a considerable alteration in the hydrogen-ion 
oonoentration of a muscle. 


The treatment of muscles with pure carbon dioxide causes* in general, no 
increase in the resting heat-rate. 


No. of 
Experi¬ 
ment. 

No of shocks 
in Ng. 

Ueat-rato in N, 

Heat-rate in COg. 

1 

60 

46 scale divisions 

24 scale divisions. 

O 

00 

3® II 11 

34 .. 

3 

120 

M .. 

65 

4 

60 

»3 

20 ,* *. 

5 

0 

14A armoomii. per grm. per min. 

136 grm.-ctnfl. per grm. per min. 

6 

0 

«3 

63 

7 

0 

85 .. 

164 

8 

0 

114 „ 

165 

0 

Fatigue 

482 

608 .* *. 

10 

Complete fatigue 

821 „ „ 

633 „ 


There would seem rather to be a tendency, on the whole, for treatment with 
carbon dioxide to decrease the resting heat. Certainly in the resting, or in the 
moderately stimulated muscle (1,2,4,5,6, 7,8), there is no sign of an incremont 
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in heat-rate equal to, that ooourriug in a muscle stimulated to exhaustion, as 
there should be if the hydrogen-ion concentration were the deciding cause. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the inoreaaed oddity provoked hy atinudalion 
it not the oauee of the inoremeiU observed in reding heatreote. 

10 . The Reversibility in Oxygen of the Effect of Anaerobic Stimvlation in * 
Increasing the Reding Heat-Rate. 

A muscle at 13'2° C. in pure nitrogen exhibited a resting heat-rate of 26. 
Stimulated by 183 break-shocks, it gave the response shown in fig. 1 and heat 
16,200, after which its resting heat-rate in nitrogen was 145 (see fig. 2). It 
was then allowed to recover for 2^ hours in oxygen, after which its resting heat- 
rate m oxygen was 94. It was then stimulated in oxygmi by 90 break-shocks, 
giving the second response of fig. 1, and after recovery its resting heat-rate in 
oxygen was 115. A third series of 30 shocks in oxygen gave the third response 
of fig. 1, and after recovery in oxygen its resting heat-rate was 100. It is clear 
from fig. 1 that the muscle was in no way irreversibly injured by its anaerobic 
stimulation, although (calculated from the heat) nearly 0*1 per cent, of lactic 
acid was liberated, and we see that the recovered muscle exhibited a consider¬ 
ably smaller heat-rate in oxygen than previously (after stimulation) in nitn^n. 
It is almost inconceivable that the same chemical reaction could give out 
less heat in oxygen than in nitrogen: ther^ore recovery in oxygen mud have 
inhibited a reaction previously occurring. 

Many other experiments have been performed illustrating the same 
phenomenon. A muscle after 43 minutes in oxygen at 20*7** C. showed a 
resting heat-rate in oxygen of 250 : after a series of 77 shocks (see fig. 8, lower 
record), and 32 minutes recovery, the resting heat-rate in oi^^n was 242. 



Fio. 8.—^Experiment of 22.3.28. Bottom, Series I, 77 maximal break-ebooks in oxygen, 
ieometfiqreooid. Top, after reooveiy, Seriee II, 78 ebooks in nitrogen. Bead from 
left to right, * 
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The oxygen was then replaced by pure nitrogen, and in 25 minutes the heat- 
rate was 61. A series of 78 shocks (see fig. 8, upper record) then gave heat 
9,040, after which the resting heat-rate in nitrogen was 168. Oxygen was then 
admitted, and in 46 minutes recovery heat 9,460 was liberated, and the resting 
heat-rate reached a value of 268. Finally the oxygen was replaced by 
nitrogen, and in 30 minutes the heat-rate had fallen to 64. From this we see 
that after oomplete recovery in oxygen ((recovery heat) (initial heat) =1*06) 
the resting heat-rate in nitrogen returned to the value which obtained before 
anaerobic stimulation. The change in the retting heat-rate produced hg anaerobie 
atimviation watfuUy reversed by recovery in oxygen. 

A third experiment may be quoted, showing a partial and not a comfdete 
reversal. A muscle after 102 minutes in oxygen had a heat-rate in oxygen of 
146. The oxygen was replaced by nitrogen and in 36 minutes the heat-rate in 
nitrogen had become constant at 111. A aeries of 191 shocks in nitrogen led to 
a liberation of heat 23,100 (=0*14 per cent. lactic acid), and to a final heat-rate 
in nitrogen of 468. Oxygen was admitted, and recovery proceeded for 67 
minutes, leading to a heat liberation of 7,270; this is only 31 per cent, of the 
initial stimulation heat; recovery was not complete, as was shown also by the 
subsequent behavioiur. At the end of 67 minutes in oxygen the heat-rate in 
oxygen was constant at 326, more than the previous value in oxygen but less 
than that after stimulation in nitrogen. Two shocks now showed a largely 
diminished mechanical response, with but little reduction in the heat-produc¬ 
tion. The oxygen was finally replaced by nitrogen, and in half an hour the 
heat-rate in nitrogen had fallen to 218. This is more than the initial heat-rate 
in nitrogen, but considerably less than that after stimulation. The muscle 
was now nearly inexcitable. Here we have an example of partitd oxidative 
recovery causing a considera^ but incomplete reversed of the effect of anaerobie 
sHmukdion. 

A fourth experiment illustrates the same thing. 

Besting 

heat-rate. 


(1) Muscle at 20-5° C., 66 minutes in oxygen. 190 

(2) Oxygen replaced by nitrogen, in 32 minutes .. .. 67 

(3) 76 shocks, heat, 11,000, in nitrogen . 219 

(4) 41 minutes’ recovery in oxygen, heat 11,480 .. 288 

(6) Oxygen replaced by nitrogen, in 30 minutes .. .. 146 

(6) “ Electrocuted ” *. 476 
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After recovery in oxygen (line 4), the mebhanioal responso to a lAook was only 
36 per cent, of its original value: oarrespondingly we find, by oompaxing 
lines (2), (3) and (6), that the anaerobic resting heat-rate has been diminished 
by oxidative recovery, but not to its low initial level. “Electrocution” 
finally profluced its characteristic high value. 

We may conclude that the effect of anaerobic stimulation in increasing the 
resting heat-rate may be completely reversed by recovery in oiqrgen, with a 
return of the muscle to its original condition. The reversal, however, is often 
only partial: too considerable an anaerobic breakdown induced by stimulation 
may lead to an irreversible increase in the heat-rate, and in such cases the 
muscle tends to fail. The heat-rate in oi^gen, after recovery, may actually 
be less than in previous nitrogen after stimulation, showing that the oxygen 
has inhibited some breakdown occurring in the muscle. 

No exact quantitative data can be produced, but the writer has a strong 
personal impression that those muscles which exhibit a high anaerobic resting 
hcat-ratc are failing, or liable to fail, while those which show a low heat-rate 
are in good condition and likely to stand stimulation well. The causes of failure 
are unknown, but a connection between liability to failure and those changes 
which lead to a high anaerobic heat-rate would seem to be important in any 
discussion of the maintenance of the normal life of the organism. 

Discussion. 

Oxidation is necessary in order to maintain the normal life, structure and 
function in an animal cell. Some cells— e.g., those of muscle -may continue 
to fimction for a period without oxygen, by employing the “ accumulator- 
mechanism ” afforded by the power of forming lactic acid from glycogen; 
others— e.g., those of the kidney—cease their normal function as soon as 
oxidation is inhibited by cyanide (Starling and Yemey, (9)). A third type has 
recently been found in vertebrate nerve (10), (11), (12), (2), (13), in which the 
functional capacity to transmit an impulse does not cease as soon as oxygen 
is withdrawn, yet apparently activity is always followed by a recovery inocesa 
which can scarcely be other than oxidative in nature, but derives its energy 
from a source other than the use of molecular oxygen. When finally the 
function of the nerve disappears under oxygen lack, it can be brought back in 
part at once by the re-admission of oxygen, but it requires an hour or more for 
a complete restoration to its original state; whereas a full supply of oxygen 
would be available within a minute or two. Lack of oxygen, long enough 
continued, ends in the death of the nerve. 
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The inTMtigatioiie of Warbazg (S) have riiown that malignant tumonr-tusue 
M oharacterieed by ui excessive employment of energy derived from the 
“ fermmtative ” lactic acid-forming reaction, an«i a diminished use of oxidative 
breakdown. The malignancy may perhaps be associated with, and measured 
by, the diminished power of using oxygen in the reactions required to maintain 
the life and normal micro-physical architecture of the cell. If the cell is to 
continue to function at all it must employ energy, which it derives—sinoo 
oxidation is insufficient—from anaerobic breakdown. The lack of oxidative 
power, and not the excessive “ fermentative ’* capacity, may be the essential 
factor. 

We are led by such considerations to the very fundamental question: What 
is the rdle of oxidation in the living but completely resting tissue ? Why is it 
necessary for the isolated nerve, if it is to continue to be able to transmit an 
impulse, to persist in using oxygen at the rate of 0*00036 c.c. per gramme per 
minute ? The nerve is completely at rest, no detectable change is taking place 
in it, yet about 10,000 molecules of oxygen are being consumed every minute in 
every cubic (i. Some clue to the solution of the problem may be given by the 
experiments described above. If a tissue be broken up by mechanical or 
chemical means, reactions rapidly set in which previously were impossible, 
catalysts are brought in contact with materials from which they were 
previously held apart, and the cell rapidly degenerates from an organised 
system which was previously in dynamic equilibrium to a complex medley 
of biochemical processes and substances. 

It is clear from the preceding pages that although the use of molecular 
oxygen may be completely prevented, large amounts of energy are nevertheless 
available in muscle for anaerobic breakdown, amounts far in excess of that 
which can be derived from any possible formation of lactic acid. The reactions 
underlying this liberation of energy are unable to proceed so long as the muscle 
can maintain its normal basal level of oxygen consumption: out off the 
molecular oxygen, however, and they commence increasing in intensity in 
direct linear proportion to the degree of oxygen want, the oj^rgen debt,” 
of the tissue. If oxygen be re-admitted before the degenerative {vooesses 
have gone too far, these breakdowns are inhibited, substances previously able 
to react with one another are held apart again, and the muscle returns to its 
normal resting state. Allow the d^enerative changes produced by lack of 
oxygen to proceed too far, and no recovery is possible, the agencies capable 
of holding things apart so that they cannot react have been destroyed, and the 
organised system rapidly becomes a chaos of biobhemical processes. 

VOL. am.—B. 
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In ascribing a more definite and material eziatenoe to those agencies whioli, 
in the presence of ozjgen, inhibit reactions which otherwise, sooner or later, 
proceed to the destruction of the cell, the great increase in anaerobic heat-rate 
induced bv “ electrocution ” is significant. Stimulation to extreme fatigue 
causes a large increase : “ electrocution *’ causes a larger one. The “ electrocu¬ 
tion ” even of a completely inexoitable muscle may lead to a considerable 
increment in the resting heat-rate. It is difficult to see how a strong alternating 
current could provoke chemical reactions in a homdgeneous medium: it 
would seem more likely that powerful electrical potential differences applied 
to a tissue may actually puncture or shatter the membranes, or interfacial 
layers, which normally maintain the heterogeneity of the cell. Thus we should 
tend to look for the inhibitory agencies which uphold the dynamic equilibria 
of life, and prevent unwanted reactions from occurring, not in any mysterious 
chemical control exerted in a homogeneous medium, but in actual material 
membranes and interfacial layers. 

The degree of oxygen-want of a tissue, its “ oxygen debt,” is determined by 
the quantity of energy liberated by previous anaerobic stimulation, by the 
amount of lactic acid set free. Acid, as such, has been shown by the experi¬ 
ments with carbon dioxide not to provoke an increment in the resting heat-rate. 
It is equally unlikely that any associated changes in the phosphate cmnpounds 
of the muscle could produce the effect. In view of the power possessed by 
oxygen of inhibiting or reversing the increment in resting breakdown, it is 
natural to regard ostygen-vntU, as stick, as the agency provoking degenerative 
change. Why, or how, the rate at which these degenerative breakdowns occur 
in an anaerobic muscle, can be a linear function of the degree of oxygen-want, 
it is not easy to say. It may be, as in nerve, that there is a source of oxygen in 
other than molecular form available for the life of the tissue, and that the 
essential interfaces guarding the integrity of the cell are progressively deprived 
of this source as the oxygen-want of the tissue increases. With a high lactic 
acid concentration, substances may be liable to chemical reduction which were 
stable with a low one. 

Further researches on the oxidation-reduction potentials of living sjrstems 
may throw light on the matter. For the moment one can only record the 
[Phenomena, which seem to present a fairly exact form under the conditions 
named, and speculate somewhat vaguely about them. Whether they will 
appear at all, or so rapidly, under other conditions, e.g., in muscles not 
dissected from their limbs, cannot be predicted. They do occur under 
certain conditions, and their occurrence requires an explanation. Renewed 
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chemical studies of muscles and other tissues, kept under strictly anaerobic 
conditions, are suggested. The nature of reactions which can liberate, 
without oxidation, such relatively large amounts of energy would seem 
particularly worthy of investigation. 


SutMnary. 

1. The resting heat-rate of frogs* sartorius muscles has been investigated, 
in oxygen and under strictly anaerobic conditions. 

2. (a) The resting heat-rate in oxygen agrees with existing determinations 
of the rate of oxygen consumption. 

(6) Survival in ox 3 rgen, and stimulation followed by recovery in oxygen, 
tend to diminish rather than to increase the resting heat-rate. 

3. The minimum resting heat-rate in the absence of oxygen is attained 
within half an hour in nitrogen, and is sufficiently accounted for by lactic acid 
production. 

4. (a) Stimulation produces an immediate increase in the anaerobic resting 
heat-rate, which under conditions of advanced fatigue may reach considerable 
values. 

(6) This increase persists for many hours, long after the muscle has become 
inexcitable. 

(c) A linear relation exists between the increment in anaerobic resting heat- 
rate and the energy liberated by previous anaerobic stimulation. 

(d) A critical examination shows that the phenomena described are not due 
to any technical error, but to properties of the muscle tissue itself. 

(6) “ Electrocution,” i.e., excessive electrical stimulation, produces a great 
increase in the anaerobic resting heat-rate. 

(6) The absolute values are discussed. The total heat in 8 hours due to the 
anaerobic resting heat-rate may be as great as 6 calories per gramme of muscle : 
the maximum rate may be as high as 1 *4 calories per gramme per hour. The 
quantities involved are so large that the phenomenon described cannot be due 
simply, or mainly, to enhanced lactic acid formation: it must be attributed to 
other anaerobic breakdowns involving far more energy than this. 

(7) Resting anaerobic survival without stimulation leads gradually to the 
same high heat-rate. 

(8) The increased resting heat-rate provoked by anaerobic stimulation, or 
survival, has a temperature coefficient of 2*7 for 10” C. 

(9) (a) Increased acidity is not the cause of the phenomenon. Immersing 
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a muscle in pure carbon dioxide tends rather to decrease than to increase the 
resting heat-rate. 

(&) The immadiate effect of introduoing otf bon dioxide is a large production of heatt 
caused its sohition and oombination in the muscle* This produotioo of heat is 
diminishod by previous stimulation. A corresponding absorption of heat oocurs when 
the carbon dioxide is removed. 

(10) The effect of anaerobic stimtilation in increasing the resting heat-rate 
can be reversed^ partiallj or completely^ by recovery in oxygen. The possi¬ 
bility of oxidation leads to the inhibition of reactionB previously ooooning. 

(11) The idle of oxidation in maintaining the chemical and physical archi¬ 
tecture of the cell is discussed. The degenerative changes set up by anaerobic 
stimulation, or survival, proceed at a rate determined at any moment by the 
degree of oxygen-want. Oxidation at rest is concerned with upholding the 
integrity of boundaries or membranes, which are essential if the organised 
83 nrt;em is not to become a chaos of biochemical processes. 

The expenseff of this research have been borne by a grant from the Foulerton 
Fund of the Royal Society. 
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The Absolute Value of the Isometric HecU Coefficient Tl/H 
in a Muscle Tioitch, and the Effect of Stimulation and 
Fatigue. 

. By A. V. Hill, P.B.S. 

(Vkmb the Dapertneot of Physiology and Btoohetnistiy, UniTBCslty Oolbge^ London.) 

It is not teohnioally possible to determine directly the lactic acid set free 
in a single mnscle twitch. It is necessary to calculate it from the initial heat- 
production, or from the tension developed. The anaerobic liberation of 1 
gramme of lactic acid in muscle is accompanied, according to Meyerhof, by the 
production of 385 calories of heat (1). This leads to the equation:— 

1 gramme-cm. (heat) = 6*14 x gramme lactic add. (I) 

The isometric coefficient of lactic acid, defined for a twitch or a scries of twitches 
by the equation* 

g _ (grammes tension developed) (cms. muscle Iqpgth) 

”* (grammes lactic acid produced) ’ 

has been the subject of much investigation by Meyerhof and his colleagues 
(2, 3, 4, 6). Matsuoka, for the frog’s sartorius muscle in Ringer’s solution, 
found a mean value of 1'06 X 10* (variation 0*69 to 1*36). Meyerhof and 
Lohmann, for the frog’s gastrocnemius, gave 1*40 X 10* as a mean, while 
Meyerhof and Schulz gave 1*43 X (variation 1*12 to 1*66). In the 
gastrocnemius, however, the fibres are not straight, and do not run parallel to 
the muscle length; consequently it is necessary to multiply (see Maahino (6), 
A. V. Hill (7)) the value so found by a factor of roughly 0*63 to allow for the 
skew disposition of the fibres. This gives, when corrected, 0*9 x 10^ for the 
gastrocnemius, so that taking account of the value 1 *06 X 10^ found by 
Matsuoka for the sartorius, the round figure 1 X 10* may be accepted. This 
leads to the equation:— 

1 gramme-cm. (tension-length) = 10~* gramme lactic acid. (II) 

From equations (I) and (II) we may calculate at once the lactic acid produced 
in a twitch, given either (I) H, the heat produced, or (II) T, the tension 
developed. Combining them we find a mean value for Tl/H, viz., 

I - 6-u. (ni) 

* Meyechof defines it in temu of kilognmmee of tension developed and miUigeammes 
of laotio aokl prodnoed. 
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It IB asBiimed that H, the heat, is the " initial heat.” It will be shown in a 
subsequent paper that in a aeries of twitches there is little, or no, delayed 
anaerobic heat. 

It is of interest to compare the mean value of Tl/H so calculated with one 
deduced directly from simultaneous observationB of T and H. By means of 
the methods described in the two preceding papers, such observations have been 
made more accurately than in previous investigations, (a) on Tl/H in single 
twitches in the usual way, and (6) on ZTl/H in series of twitches, where £T1 is 
the sum of the tensions developed multiplied by muscle length, and H is total 
beat calculated from the observed area of the galvanometer deflection-time 
curve. In every case the muscle was in pure nitrogen, sometimes treated with * 
cyanide, after having been immersed for some time previously in neutral 
phosphate-Ringer (usually 7 to 10 mgms. per cent. Pj. The muscle had 
not been stimulated previously, except for a few twitches. 

Twdve values for Tl/H (each the mean of several observations) in twelve 
different experiments are as follows: 4*34, 4*68, 5*37, 6*03, 6*25, 6*30, 
6*40, 6*70, 6*97, 7*40, 7*65, 8*30; mean value, 6*36. 

Twelve values for STl/H in twelve different experiments are as follows, the 
number of twitches in each series being given in brackets aftw the value of 
2T1/H: 4*80(63), 4*75(65), 4*88(31), 5*12(60), 5*25(32), 5*47(183), 

6*74(32), 6*10(77), 6*72(78), 6*98(50), 7*24(63), 7*30(62), 7*48(191); 
mean value, 6*97. 

The average, therefore, of the two mean values, viz., 6*16, is in close agree¬ 
ment with that deduced above ^m Meyerhofs lactic add data, and the 
variation from one muscle to another is no greater than that observed in the 
lactic acid experiments. In the case, at any rate, of the myothermio 
observations, the variation from one experiment to another is not due to 
experimental error—the error cannot be more than 3 or 4 per cent, and the 
average must be much less—it should be attributed to the unavoidable differ¬ 
ences existing between different muSClcs similarly treated and apparently in 
good condition. 

The assumption has been made in the above comparison that stimulation 
to partial fatigue (as is necessary for lactic acid ipeaaurements) does not affect 
the isometric cocfiBcient for lactic acid, so that a series of 100 to 200 twitches 
should give the same result as a group of three or four. Meyerhof (2) showed 
that in a musde pushed to extreme fatigue the isometric coeffident falls 
considerably: two experiments may be quoted:— 
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(1) Knt 146 twitches, K., 0*77 X 10^ (after applying the oarreotion 

factor of 0*63 for the gastroonemiiu). 

Succeeding 360 twitches, K. = 0*62 x 10*> 

(2) First 210 twitches, K* = 0*77 X 10*. 

Succeeding 690 twitches, El„ = 0-62 x 10*. 

This effect can be confirmed by the myothennic method: tiiere is no doubt 
that in the last stages of exhaustion the ratio Tl/H falls oonsideiably. Over 
a more moderate range, however, iir a muscle in good condition, it remains 
remarkably, constant, as is shown in Tables I and II. 

, In Table I the degree of previous anaerobic activity is given by the amount 
of heat liberated (calories per gramme): complete fatigue is usually reached 
when about 1 cal. per gm. («,e., about 0*26 per cent, of lactic acid) has been 
produced. In Table II the heat set free in each series is given, so that the 
degree of previous activity can be inferred by adding up the previous heats. 
In Table I are given the results for Tl/H in sin^e twitches, obtained as usual, 
in every case but one, in absolute units. In Table II are given results for 
STl/H for series of twitches, £T1 being obtained by simple {Addition, H from 
the area of the deflection-time curve of the galvanometer, as described in the 
preceding papers: £T1/H is expressed in absolute units. 

Table I,—Effect of Fjrevious Stimulation on the Value of Tl/H in a Single 

Amierobio Twitch. 

Mxparimtnt I of 27.10.27.—Fore N, after Binger, 20 mgma. per oent. P, pH 7*0. Tetanl inters 
polated between gronpa of three teet-sboeke. 

Dotation interpolated 

tetanos: aeoonda . „ 0*40 0*45 0*48 0*00 1*8 1*8 1*8 

Total oal*. per gm. in pi«- 


vious sUmaUtion 

0*000 

0-06i 

0117 

0*160 

0-242 

0*300 

0*447 

Tl/H^meanof Stwitohaa 

3*84 

3*62 

8*51 

3-Al 

3-42 

3-21 

3-34 



1*8 

1-8 

1-8 






0*330 

0*600 

0*6M 

0*700 





3*47 

3*70 

3-86 

4-05 




Experiment II of 26.10.27.—Pure N, after Ringer, 10 mgma. per oent. P, pH 7*4. Groopa of 
three teat-ahooka and l^eoond tetani alternating. 


Previous oals. per gm. 

0*018 

0-124 

0-104 

0-258 

0-310 

0-866 

0*410 

Tl/H 

4-20 

4*30 

4*07 

4*10 

4-27 

4-se 

4-28 

0*400 

0*481 

0*010 

0-030 

0-600 

0-000 



4*12 

4*04 

4-00 

3*84 

8*66 

3*60 



Experiment I of 26.10.27.—^Aa Kzpeiunent 11 of 26.10.27 above. No oalibration. T/H in 
arUtraiy unite. Gronpa of four tcat-ahooka and single 4-teeond tetani alternating. 

T/H arUtraiy units 7*8 8*0 0*1 0*8 0*1 8*8 7*8 7*4 

Bzperinmt II of 27.10.27.—Pure N| after Ringer, 20 mgma. per oent. P, pH 7*4. Groups of 
three teat-ahooka and single 2-aooond tetani altematmg. 

PNvlona oak. per gm. 0*011 0*182 0*237 0*328 0*802 0*446 0*400 

Tl/H. 3*88 3*74 8*74 3*80 3*80 4*11 4*04 
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Table 11.—Effect of Previous Stimulation on the Value of ETl/H in a Series of 

Anaerobic Twitches, 

XwpenmtiU S2.12.S7.—-Total heat m eUmnlatioii 0*08 oaL per gm. 


Number of twitohea 

66 

63 

63 

64 

Hoftt produoed: oels. per gm. 

0-15 

0-14 

0-13 

0*11 

m/H 

4-75 

4-51 

4*32 

4-81 


M9p§rimmU 14.10.S7 mtid 15.10.87.—4 boon in Ringer + SO mgma. per oent. P. Then 17 botire 
In O,, than tn Ng. Total heat m stimulation 0*08 oal. per gm. 

Number of twitohes . 37 88 70 100 182 

Heat produoed: oak. per gm. 0>063 0*076 0-177 0*334 0-108 

m/H 3-02 4*23 4-05 4*11 3-74 

Mosole then ielt in oxygen: after 10 houn contracted strongly to stimulatiOD. 

MxpirimtM cf 3.1.28.—^In N|-HCN. Total heat in stimnlation 0-610 oal. per gm. 
Number of shooka 31 31 64 82 188 

Heat produoed; oals. per gm. 0-086 0-081 0-137 0-181 0-185 

Xn/H 4-86 4-56 4-52 4*72 4*56 

JSxpeHmad of 25.1.38.—^In Ng-HCN. Total heat in stimulation 0*47 oaL per gm. 
Number of shooks 32 38 38 64 

Heat produoed 3 cals, per gm. 0-107 0-106 0-103 0-156 

JTTl/H 6 74 0 08 4-43 5*14 

MxpmmmU q/* 4.1.28.—In N,~HCN. Total heat m stimulation 0*64 oal. per gm. 
Number of shocks 63 310 to extreme fatigue. 

Heat produoed: oals. per gm 0-108 0*53 

2rri/U 7-24 6-82 

Except where statedt the mnaole had been treated aitb neutralised phoephate-Ringcr. 7 to 
10 mgms. per cent. P. Except m the last experiment quoted, stimulation was not to extreme 
fatigue. The heat produoed in each separate sonee is given. 

One comment should be made on the data in Tables I and II. It is quite 
easy to get a contrary result, viz., a large faU in Tl/H as fatigue sets in, by 
employing muscles which are rapidly deteriorating. In all the above oases the 
muscles behaved well, and gave a long series of responses without undue 
depreciation: the experiments quoted were chosen simply because the muscles 
were, judging from their mecbamcal response, in good condition up to the end 
of stimulation. In every case the resting heat-rate in nitrogen at the beginmug 
(see the preceding paper) was low, which is a further aign of good condition. 

The values given in Tables I and II have been shown graphically in the 
accompanying figure by the following treatment: The first entry for Tl/H in 
each experiment was taken as unity, and subsequent values were expressed as 
a fraction of the initial one. Each fraction was then plotted as a function of 
the amount of heat liberated in previous stimulation. The case of Table I 
needs no comment. In Table II the total heat liberated up to the tmddle of 
the series under consideration is taken as the “ previous ” heat. 

The method of plotting exaggerates the “ scatter ” for two reasons: (a) any 
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eiroi or abnorsiali^ in the first reading of an expeiriinent is perpetuated 
throughout the experiment by dividing the other readings by it, and (6) the 



Cals, per gm., jnwious activify 


Gnphio reprewaUtion of reaults in Tables I and II. The first entry for TlfH in each 
ezpwiment was taken as unity; all subsequent entries were divided by the first, and 
then plotted as a functlim of the heat liberated In previous anaerobio activity. In 
the ease of Table II, previous activity was teokoned to the middle of the aeries 
oonaidered. 

diagram is cut oif at the value 0*7 instead of being continued down to zero. 
It is obvious, nevertheless, that there is very little, if any, change in Tl/H as 
the result of previous activity: the line Tl/H =: 1 runs practically through 
the middle of the points. There is apparently a slight tendency for the ratio 
to fall, and the broken line is so drawn as to have the same number of points 
above as below it. To half fatigue (say 0*6 cal. per gm.) there is only about 
3 per cent, diminution in Tl/H, if we accept the broken line; even at 80 per 
cent, fatigue (say 0*8 cal. per gm.) there is only about 6 per cent, diminution. 
Practically speaking, therefore, we may say that previous activity has no effect 
on the ratio Tl/H, except during the extreme stages of fatigue. 

We may conclude that in a single twitch the processes leading to the develop* 
ment of tension and heat are the same as in a long series of twitches; thus, 
in order to determine the lactic acid produced in a single average twitch we may 
employ equations (1) and (II) above. Any error involved in so doing will be 
almost entirely that due to the random variation of the tissues employed, and 
will not be affected by the fact that the constants of the equations were derived 
from long series of twitches. 

A certain special importance attaches to these results at the present moment, 
owing to recent work on the chemistry of “ phosphagen.” Phosphagen is an 
unstable compound of creatine and phosphate—^probably combined with other 
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substances—which has been found to break down during the activity of muscle, 
and to be rapidly reformed afterwards in the presence of oxygen. (See Eggleton 
and Eggleton ( 8 ), (9), ( 10 ).) Recent work from ^of. Meyerhofs laboratory 
in Berlin has shown certain unexpected phenomena, which lead one to suspect 
that the phosphagen is not really broken down at all, but in some sense 
“ unstabilised ” by stimulation. This work will be published shortly in a 
paper by D. Eachmansohn, the MS. of which Prof. Meyerhof was kind enough 
to send to Mr. Eggleton. The essential points are as follows:— 

At rest in a fresh muscle, 73 per cent., approximately, of the inorganic *’ 
phosphate, as usually determined, really consists of phosphagen. The 
“ isometric coefficient ” for phosphagen, 


^ _ (grammes tension) (cm. muscle length) 
^ (grammes inorganic H 3 PO 4 produced) 


is not constant, or approximately constant, as is the “ isometric coefficient ” 
for lactic acid defined above, but increases rapidly as the degree of previous 
activity increases. For example, in 42 twitches it was 0'66 x 10", in 86 
twitches 0‘78 x 10®, in 326 twitches 2*4 X 10^ (all corrected by the reducing 
factor 0*63 for the gastrocnemius). Whereas in the short series 1*6 times as 
many phosphagen molecules " break down as lactic acid molecules are 
formed, in the later stages of the long series the ratio, instead of being 1 * 6 , is 
only about 0 * 1 , The same effect is shown in a tetanic stimulus: in a single 
6 -second tetanus, or in two, tvice as much phosphagen may be broken down 
as lactic acid produced, while in a series of 6 or 12 the ratio may be reversed: 
indeed, in the later stimuli, practically no phosphagen appears to break down 
at all. 

Now It has been shown by Meyerhof and Suranyi (1) that the breakdown of 
phosphagen t» vitro leads to the liberation of 160 calories per gramme of 
HgPOi set free. If the major portion of the phosphagen present in muscle 
really broke down in the early stages of a long series of twitches, one could 
scarcely fail to detect the fact from the gradual rise in Tl/H that would occur 
as the rate of phosphagen breakdown fdl off. Such a rise definitely does not 
occur. There is no doubt that the isometric coefficient for lactic acid remains 
constant up to a fair degree of activity, while it has been shown above that the 
isometric heat coefficient is practically unchanged up to a hi^ degree of 
activity. These facts seem to preclude the'possibility that the heat observed 
is largely made up, in the early stages of activity, by a breakdown which is 
nearly as important (from the thermal aspect) as the reaction producing lactic 
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acid, but doting the later stages assomes a negligilSe importanoe. If the 
breakdown of pbosphagen in the living muscle really liberated 100 oaknies per 
gramme of H 9 PO 4 set free, we could not fail to detect its presence from the 
rite of Tl/H with advancing fatigue. It seems necessary to assume either 
that purified phosphagen has very different thermal properties from the 
substance existing in the living muscle, or that tiie breakdown does not really 
occur: perhaps the “ breakdown ” should be regarded rather as an 
nnstabilisation ” of some kind, allowing the phosphagen to be broken 
down by the chemical treatment necessary for its estimation, to which it is 
normally resistant. This suggestion is, in fact, made by Nachmansohn in his 
paper, on other grounds. 


Sumtnary. 

1 . Meyerhof’s experimental results on the relations between heat, tension anil 
lactic acid in a series of isometric muscle twitches may be expressed by the 
following equations for the case of a muscle with fibres parallel to its length :— 

1 granune-centimetro (initial heat) = 6*14 X 10~* gramme lactic acid. 

1 gramme>centimetrc (tension-length) = 10 ~* gramme lactic acid. 

Tl/H = 614. 

2. Direct observations of T and H by the improved methods described in 
the previous papers give a mean value of the isometric heat coefficient, 
Tl/H = 6*16. The rather wide variations observed experimentally in this 
coefficient are not due to errors of observation but to differences occurring 
between the muscles employed, in spite of all precautions to ensure uniformity. 

3. Ftevious anaerobic activity, liberating a large fraction of the whole energy 
available but not pushed to extreme fatigue, has little or no effect on the 
isometric heat coefficient Tl/H. The effect, if any, is in the direction of a 
slight reduction. In extreme fatigue, however, the reduction is large. 

4. The equations, therefore, in ( 1 ) above, which were deduced from observa¬ 
tions on a large number of twitches, axe applicable without change to the case of 
a single twitch. 

5. Recent work on “ phosphagen ”—a labile phosphate-creatine compound 
which appears to break down in activity and to be re-formed in oxidative 
recovery—has shown (a) that tn vitro the breakdown of purified phosphagen 
leads to the liberation of about 150 calories per gramme of H,P 04 set free, 
and ( 6 ) that tn vivo the “ breakdown ” occiurs preponderatingly in the early 
stages of a long series of twitches. If the phosphagen “ breakdown ” tn vivo 
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realty liberated the heat found for the breakdown of the purified material 
tn vitro, it could not fail to cause an obvious inervaae in the isometric heat 
coefficient as activity progressed and fatigue set in. Such an increase does not 
occur; either, therefore, purified phosphagen is to be regarded as a very 
difierent substance (from the thermal aspect) from that existing in the 
living muscle, or the phosphagen " breakdown " in vivo is to be regarded 
rather as an “ unstabilisation,” causing the material to break down under 
chemical treatment to which it is normally resistant. 

The expenses of this research have been borne by a grant from the Foulerton 
Fund of the Royal Society. 
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The Ahftence of Delayed Anaerobic Heat in a Series of 
Muscle Twitches, 

By A. V. Htu., F.R.S. 

(Received May 8, 1928.) 

(From the Department of Physiology and Bioohemistry. Umveisity CoUegOi London.) 

In 1922, Hartreo and Hill(l)deaoribed a delayed heat-produotion after a 
tetanic stimulus in a muscle deprived of oxygen, amounting to about one-third 
of the recovery heat in oxygen. In 1923 the same authors (2) re-examined 
the matter, with greater precautions to exclude oxygen, i^nd found a “ most 
probable ” value for this delayed anaerobic heat of about one-quarter of the 
initial, or one-sixth of the recovery, heat. The existence of this heat has 
remained an obscure phenomenon, a complication in an otherwise compara¬ 
tively simple scheme, and a further attempt was made by Furusawa and 
Hartree (3) in 1926 to trace its source. In spite of all precautions to exclude 
oxygen, and to obviate physical effects (lack of uniformity in the musde, etc.) 
which might produce the same apparent result, the delayed heat persisted, 
and Furusawa and Hartree concluded that its minimum value was about 
12 per cent, of the initial heat; in many cases it was more, sometimes much 
more. It should be noted that all the investigations referred to dealt with a 
short tetanus, not with a single twitch. 

The increment produced by stimulation in the resting heat-rate of a muscle 
under anaerobic conditions, described in a previous paper of the present series, 
is one of the factors responsible for the effect discussed. Unless the galvano¬ 
meter-zero, and the temperature of the thermopile-chamber, be extremely 
constant, it is easy to misinterpret the permanent shift of position of the 
galvanometer after stimulation in nitrogen, and to deduce the existence of a 
long-continued slow production of heat gradually diminishing to zero. The 
reactions underlying the increment in the resting heat-rate are not part of the 
process of activity itself, although induced by it, and it is incorrect to attribute 
the energy they liberate to the preceding contraction; this is obviously the 
case, since the increment in heat-rate we know now to be permanent, so that 
the energy liberated is not constant but proportional to the time during which 
one chooses to follow the galvanometer deflection. It will be shown, indeed, 
by Hartree and Hill in a later paper of this series that such anaerobic delayed 
heat as really exists, in the case of a tetanus, occupies only a minute or two 
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after the stimulus, the long continued part of the delayed heat, described 
in each of the three papers cited above, is an error due to a mismteriHtetation 
of the facts, which could not then be observed with the same accuracy as is 
possible now 

The case of a single twitch has never been examined in this respect The 
reason is that the amount of heat hberated u so relatively small, when 
(ompared with that in a tetanus, that experimental error would tend to mask 
the effect looked for What has proved so difficult of decision, m the case of a 
tetajius with its relatively large amount of heat, would clearly prove even 
more difficult in the case of a single twitch It is obviously important, 
however, if possible, to investigate this other type of contraction for (1) it 
represents the fundamental umt of muscular activity on which all other types 
are based, and (2) much recent work has been done on the chemical changes in 
muscle, by Meyerhof on the one hand and by Embden on the other, m which 
single twitches have been employed By measunng the heat, not of a single 
twitch but of a succession at equal intervals as is now possible, the experimental 
difficulty has been resolved, and it will be shown below that in a senes of 
twitches, under anaerobic conditions, the “ total ” heat is equal (or approxi 
mately equal) to the “ initial ” heat, so that in this case the anaerobic delayed 
heat IS practioally non existent 

Method 

The experimental details have been described in the first paper of this senes 
If a muscle, placed on a thermopile, and in good temperature eqmhbnum with 
it be stimulated by a succession of shocks, the Mol heat, up to the time when the 
galvanometer comes completely to rest again is given by the area of the 
defiection-time curve Fart of this total heat is due to basal ” resting 
processes, in no way connected with the contraction, part to those reactions 
which lead to the increment m the resting biat rate after stimulation, also not 
to be debited against the contraction process It is necessary, therefore, to 
adopt a “ base-bne ” from which to measure the toted heat due to actmty In 
fig 2 the full Ime representing galvanometer deflection started from zero m 
the diagram 6 minutes after 2 minutes’ stimulation (66 twitches) it returned 
not to zero but to 10 mm where it would have remamed indefinitely The 
base line, therefore is drawn honzontally backwards from 8 mmutes to 
2 minutes at a constant height of 10 mm, and then a sloping line is drawn 
from 10 mm to the origin The total heat due to activity is measured by the 
area of the curve above this base hue In fig 2 the broken hne represents the 
thermal response of the same muscle to a second 2 minutes’ stimulation (68 
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22.12.27. 

-TI/H=4-72. im/H—4*76. 



Xn/H= 4 - 61 . Tl/H=4-S6. 


3.1J8. 

Tl/H = B-37. im/H=:4*81. TI/H = B*27. 



7.10.27. 

Tl/H <.4<25. 



m/H=4'42. ni/H-i4-44. 



Fio. 1.— Isometrio reconlH of twitches in thiee experiments. 

22.12.27. —^Tost-shooks: Series I: Series II; test-shockn. 

3.1.28.—Teet-shooks: Series 1: test-shooke. 

7.10.27. —^Test-shooks: Senes 1: Soies 11: Series III: test-shookK. 

Above or beneath each group or series is printed the oorrespondiiig value of the 
isometrio heat*ooeffloient; Tl/H or ZTl/H. In the former rase H is initial heat; in 
the latter ease H is total heat. 
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t-witohes). This started from 10 mm., the level readied at the end of-the first 
series, and returned finally to 20 mm. The base-line, as before, oonsistB of a 
horizontal part over the later period, and a sloping part over the earlier 
period. The increment in resting heat-rate is supposed to oocor uniformly 
down the interval of stimulation. 

The total heat due to activity can be measured with great accuracy. The 
initial base-line is steady to 1 mm. or less. The galvanometer deflection is 
recorded at fi-second intervals, and is of the order of 600 mm. at its maTifniim : 
it is impossible to detect the divergence of the observed points from a curve 
drawn on the scale of fig. 2. The final base-line is steady to 1 mm. The 



Fia. 2.—Records of galvuiometer deflection in Series I and II cf ezperimeet of 22.12 
(see fig. 1). Mnscle in pun nitrogen. Two minutM* stimulation. Bnsft-Hnn drawn 
beneath. Full line—Series I, 66 twitches. Broken line—Series II, 0S twitches. 


calibration required, to turn millimetre-mirmtes into gramme-oentimetres is 
accurate to within 1 or 2 per oent. The total heat-production of muscle can, 
in fact, be determined in this way with an accuracy unequalled by any other 
method, and can be compared with the initial heat measured by the deflection 
in a single twitch. For the comparison it is necessary to calculate the heat 
per unit of tension developed. For this purpose the isometric response is 
simultaneously recorded as in fig. 1 , the sum of the tensions £T developed in a 
series being determined and multiplied by 1 , the length of the muscle between 
the electrodes (the part calibrated). The quotient 2T1/H represents the total 
tension-length developed per unit of toUd heat set free. 
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It is poeiible, if deaiied, to aiial 3 n 9 e tho ouives of fig. 2 by meanii of a ooutrol 
ctuire of deflection obtained by 5 seconds of unifonn heating of the dead 
muscle, and so to exhibit the actual heat-rate throughout the stimulation. 
Fig. 3 shows such an analysis for a case in which a delayed anaerobic heat- 



Fio. 3.—^Analyus of the rate of heat-produotion donng one-mmnte anaeiobio •cinnilatioa 
with break ahooke. For moohatuoal response, 31 twitohes of uniform height, see 0g. 1, 
expwiment of 3.1.28. 

production does seem definitely to have occurred, viz., the experiment of 3.1.28 
of fig. 1, and Table I. The twitches are of uniform height, but the rate of heat- 
production rises somewhat during the period of stimulation, and does not drop 
immediately to zero when tho latter ends. Table I shows a delayed anaerobic 
heat of 11 per cent.- -deterzmned in another way- -for this experiment. Several 
experiments, analysed in this manner, have shown a siinilar, though smaller, 
delayed heat. There is no doubt in such cases of its occurrence, but its amount 
is so small on the average—see Table II- -that it may be said practically to be 
absent. The analysis of tho deflection records in this way gives information 
less reliable, and less easily interpreted, than the method now to be described. 

For the comparison of initial and total heat it is necessary to employ several 
single twitches before and after the series in which total heat is meosiued, 
and to record (a) the deflection, giving the initial heat, and (6) the tension in 
the isometric response. The mean value of Tl/H in these test-shocks ” is 
then calculated, and represents the tension-length developed per unit of tnitial 
heat set free. The average of Tl/U before and after the series is then compared 
with £T1/H in the series. If they be equal, the initial heat is equal to the total 
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heat; if the former be the greater, the initial heat is less than the total heat, 
and the difference muet be due to a delayed anaecobio heat-produetion. The 
value of the initial heat can be determined with oonaiderable ezaetnen in a 
twitch, the deflection being of the order of 60 or 60 mm. on the scale, readable 
to I ram., and the calibration accurate to within 1 or 2 per cent. Thus the 
comparison of initial with total heat by this method leaves little margin for 
error, and allows a definite decision to be reached as to the existence, or 
otherwise, of delayed anaerobic heat in a series of twitches. 

The assumptions made in the comparison are simple and readily admitted. 

A. —The maximum deflection of the galvanometer after a single twitch is 
taken as the initial heat; the deflection ocoujnes only a few seconds, and many 
analyses of photographic records of the thermal response to a short stimulus 
have shown that the maximum deflection is little, if at all, affected by delayed 
heat. 

B. —The area of the deflection-time curve has been taken as the total heat; 
the basis of this assumption has been given in the first paper of this series. 
Tlic total heat-production associated with activity is certainly complete by 
the time the galvanometer has become steady again, and the curves have alwa 3 rs 
been followed to complete steadiness. 

C. - Each umt in a series of twitches at 2- or 3-8ocond intervals has been 
taken as comparable with a single isolated twitch. A twitch at 15° to 20° C. 
occupies only a few tenths of a second, and an interval of 2 or 3 seconds is 
relatively so long that no appreciable interference would be expected between 
successive units of the series. A careful examination of fig. 1 shows a close 
return to the base-line between twitohes. Occasionally a very obvious treppe, 
or fatigue, or contracture, sets in during a series: this makes comparison 
doubtful, and such cases have been discarded. Only those experiments have 
been taken as significant m which the initial test-shooks, the final test-shocks, 
and the units of the senes were similar. In the three sets of records given in 
fig- 1 this similarity obviously exists. In such oases it would seem imlikely 
that the units of the series may not be treated as comparable with the individual 
twitches before and after. 

D. —It 18 assumed that oxidative recovery has been eliminated. In most 
cases purified nitrogen (less than 0-02 per cent. 0^) has been employed, some¬ 
times with cyanide vapour added. In three coses cylinder nitrogen (0*7 per 
cent. 0,) was used, but it happens that in these the total heat came out to be 
very slightly less than the initial heat, an effect which could not possiUy be 
j^e to oxidation. 
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ResulU. 

In Table I three expenments are desonbed in detail In fig 1 the mechanioal 
recards of these are reproduced, and in fig 2 the thermal response of the 
galvanometer for the first experiment only In fig 1 the three experiments ate 
given separately below their dates In each the imtial test shocks came first 
then the senes (one or more), and then the final test shocks Above or beneath 
each set is wntten the value observed of Tl/H, or of STl/H, as appropriate 
In the first expenment (22 12 27) the total heat and the imtial heat are, on the 
average, precisely equal, m the second (31 28) the total heat is 11 per cent 
greater than the initial heat, m the third (7 10 27) it is 6 per cent less In 
fig 2 the two curves difier slightly in shape, but m a manner corresponding to 
their mcchamcal records (fig 1), and their two areas are equal. 

Table I 

MxpmmaU of 22 12 27 —Phosphate Kinger, 20 mgr* per oent. P, pU 7 0, for 38 minutas 
then oxygen Two senes, total 124 shooka, in o xy ge n , with complete recovery Pore niirogea 
after hours m oxygen After 20 to 30 minutas in nitrogen test shocks, hg 1, Pl/H 4 72 
Ftom 47 to 34 mmutes galvanometer steady to ± Then Senes I m N|, 66 shooks, 

meohantcal mponee fig 1, galvanometer record fig 3, full hne H » 1136 mm eeo « 1120 
grm cm 1000 grm , 1 2 8 cm , 2fTl/H » 4 76 After bones I the gatvanometer 

nmaiiied displaced 10 nun from its previous position, owing to the inorDment m resting heat- 
rate Then benes U m Kg, 63 shocks, meobamoal response fig 1, galvanometer record fig 2, 
broken hne H «=> 1120 grm ora , 2n 1806 grm , JSTl/H m 4 61 Further steady displace¬ 
ment f galvanometer of 10 mm Then four test shocks m Ng, Tl/H 4 66 

Summary —i aitohes before and after, 11/H =31 4*72 and 4 65, mean 4 63 
Senes 1 and 11, m/H -a 4 76 and 4 51, mean 4 63 
Anaerobic delayed beat 0 per oent 

JCji^penmcni o/3 1 28 —Phosphate Ringei, 16 mgr p( r cent P, pH 7 2, pure nitrogen running 
ihroogh for 24 minutes, then Ringei roplaoed by cyanide nitrogen b test shocks, Tl/H » 5 37 
Then senes of 31 shocks m 1 minute, see fig 1 H 737 gim cm , rX » 1304 grm , 
1 2 72 cm ZTl/H » 4 81 finaUy, 6 test shocks, Tl/H » 6 27 

Nummary —Twitohea before and after, Tl/H => 5 37 and 6 27, moan 6*32 
benes, ni/H ^ 4 8J 
Anaerobic delayed heat + f f por cent. 

BxptrmeiU of 7 10 27 —Phosphate Ringer, 16 mgr. per cent, P, pH 7 6, for 3 hours Then 
m oxygen, 41 twitohea and oompIet< recovery Then m cylinder nitrogen containing 0 7 per 
cent oxygen. 6 test shooka, Tl/fi = 4 25 then 10 shocks not recorded then Senes I, 20 

twitches, H =■ 370 grm cm , — 1710 grm cm , m/H 4 62 then Series IT, 78 

twitches, H za 1670 grm cm , 27T1 6060 grm cm , iTl/H 4 42 then Serws HI, 40 

twitches, H « 786 grm cm , £Ti ^ 8480 grm. cm • ITTl/H » 4 44 finally, 8 test shocks, 

Tl/U - 4 30. 

^ammoflf*—Twitohea before and after, Tl/H ■■ 4 26 and 4 30, mean 4 27$ 

Senes 1 to IIT, im/H « 4 62, 4 42, 4 44, mean 4 
Anaerobic delayed heat — 5 per cent. 
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The results of 11 experiments bf this type are summazised in Table II. The 
experiments were all satisfactory from the point of view of treppe, oontraotnre 
and fatigue, and of similarily of initial and final test-shocks to the units of the 
series. Individual variations are seen to occur, but not in any regular way. 


Table 11.—Summary of Experiments comparing Initial and Total Heat 

under Anaerobic Conditions. 

The values given are of Tl/H (test-shocks) or STl/H (series). 

The figures in brackets refer to the number of twitches in a series or group. 
The delayed heat is calculated from the ratio of Tl/H (twitches) to ETl/H 
(shocks), subtracting unity from the result and expressing as a per cent. 


Date. 

Toet-ahooka. 


Series. 


Delayed 

Before. 

After. 

Mean. 

g 

11. 

in. 

Moan. 

Heat. 

4.1.28 

m 

7-47 (8) 

7-22 

7-24 (63) 



7'24 

Bor oent. 
0 

20.12.27 

7-2 (8) 

7-4 (4) 

7-3 

7-3 (62) 

— 


7-3 

0 

22.12.S7 

4-72 (5) 

4-61 (4) 

4-61 

4-76 (66 

4-si (63) 

— 

4-63 

0 

12.10 27 

3-48 (5) 

3-67 (4) 

3-67 

3-67 (68) 

— 

— 

3-67 

- 3 

Ditto 

3-38 (3) 

3-62 (3) 

3-42 

3-62 (60) 

— 

— 

3-62 

- 9 

after reooTeiy 
6.2.28 

n 

4-40 (3) 

4-41 

4-60 (63) 


_ 

4-60 

- 4 

7.10 27 

if30 

4-30(3) 

4-27 

4-62 (20) 

4-42 (79) 

4-44(40) 

4-49 

- 6 

25.1,28 

e -26 (9) 

6-20(4) 

6-22 

5-74 (32) 

— 

— 

6-74 

+ 8 

21.3.28 

7-67(4) 

— 

7-67 

6-98(61) 

— 

— 

6-08 

+ 10 

14.10.27* 


— 

3-67 (6) 

4-06 (79) 

4-11 (160) 

— 

4*08 

-10 

3.1.28 

6-37 (6) 

6-27 (3) 

6-32 

4-81 (31) 

-L 

— 

4-81 

+11 

?.1.28 

6-03 (5) 

6-80(6) 

6-91 

6*26 (81) 

— 

— 

6-26 

+13 








Mean . 

+ 1-4 


* Two MdM wHh test^hooka between. 


They must presumably be due, partly to experimental error, but mainly to 
unavoidable irregularities in the behaviour of the muscles. The average 
result, however, is clear. As the mean of 12 complete sets of observations 
ouil different muscles, the total heat is found to be only 1 *4 per cent, greater 
than the initial heat. It may be concluded that m a senes of tmtcJtes there is 
lUUe or no deHayei anaerobic heat. 

This result is of importance, partly m connection with the “ balance sheet 
of the energy changes due to chemical processes involved in activity, partly 
in reference to recent assertions by Embdcn and his colleagues as to the place 
of lactic acid in contraction. The former will be considered in a subsequent 
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paper of thia Beriee, in which recent experimenta on oxidative recovery after a 
series of twitches are described. The latter will be dealt with here. 

Discussion. 

On various occasions during the last few years Embden and his colleagues 
have attacked what they describe as the “ Meyerhof-Hill theory ” of muscular 
contraction. In 1926 Embden, Hirsch-Eauilmann and Deuticke (4) claimed 
to have proved that a considerable proportion of the lactic acid liberated as 
the result of a tetanic stimulus is set free some time afier, and not during, 
activity. Their experimeuts were repeated by Meyerhof and Tjohmann (6), 
who found that the delayed liberation of acid is due solely to the excessive 
stimulation, the “ electrocution,” of the musde. Tetanised through its nerve, 
or directly with a reasonable strength of current, a muscle liberates no 
measurable amount of lactic acid after its contraction is over. Forusawa and 
Hartrce (3) confirmed the existence of this result of excessive Btimulation ;* 
employing “ an extra strong stimulus of short duration,” and allowing for its 
physical heat-production, they found “ a relatively enormous output of 
delayed heat, the total extra heat produced during a period of two or three 
minutes being well in excess of the initial heat itself.” Clearly there was no 
real evidence for a delayed lactic acid production normally occurring. 

Undl8ma]red by this criticism, the validity of which they appear to admit, 
Embden, Lehnartz and Heutschel (6) repeated the attack on the “ Meyerhof- 
Hill theory ” in another form in a second paper, in which they concluded that 
a considerable part of the lactic acid set free in a series olindividual twitches 
is liberated in the intervals between them, and not during the contractions 
themselves. This statement was challenged by Meyerhof and Schulz (7), who 
showed that the experimental results on which their, conclusion was based 
were vitiated by important technical errors. For these the paper by Meyerhof 
and Schulz may bo consulted. 

The logic, moreover, by which Embden and his colleagues proceed would 
seem to be at fault. It will be shown below that a method such as they 
adopted could not possibly, under any conditions, throw light on the 
question of whether the lactic acid is liberated during, or after, the contraction. 
For that purpose other methods are required, and the eiqterimentB described 

* So far as evidence of delayed anaerobic heat can be found in Tables I and 11. it is 
probably to be attributed to the same oauM, the excessive stimulation of a small proportion 
of the muscle-fibres—those in immediate contact with the electrodes where the current 
lines an most denn. 
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above in which the total heat is shown to be equal to the initial heat, in k 
muscle without oxygen, would appear to leave no doubt as to the answer. 
Unless we suppose that lactic acid can be liberated without any ootiesponding 
heat-production—an alternative which need not be disoussed, since the mere 
neutralisation of the acid produces heat—^we are forced to the conclusion that 
the “ total ” lactic acid is equal to the “initial ’* lactic acid, and that “ ddayed '* 
locfic acid formation does not oeour, except in a muscle subjected to excessive 
stimulation. 

The procedure adopted by Embden, Lehnartz and Hentschel (6) was as 
follows ; a pair of upper-leg muscles from a frog were given 140 to 270 shocks 
in 30 minutes, one of the pair (A) being in oxygen, the other (B) in hydrogen. 
They examined the ratio— 

Lactic acid (B)—Lactic acid (A) 

Oxygen disappearance (A) 

If (i) the two series were comparable in respect of their mechanical responses, 
which presumably they are not owing to greater fatigue in (B), and (ii) the 
amount of oxygen dissolved in the muscle (A) were negligible, which—as shown 
by Meyerhof and Schulz—it is not, then the ratio would allow a calculation of 
the “ oxidative quotient,” as that term is defined by Meyerhof, viz., the ratio 
of lactic acid removed to lactic acid (or its equivalent of carbohydrate) 
oxidised. They found the oxidative quotient, calculated from their experi¬ 
ments, to vary from 1 - 6 to 11 *8, having a mean value of 7 and an average 
difference from the mean as high as 2'4. It may be remarked that Meyerhof 
and Schulz (7) in a repetition of these experiments, with proper experimental 
precautions, found a mean oxidative quotient of 4*7, a value similar to that 
determined in a vanety of other ways. The high values of their quotients 
Embden and his colleagues explained by the hypothesis that “ during activity 
in hydrogen more lactic acid is formed,” and they concluded that “the 
assumption underlying the Meycrhof-IIill theory—namely, that the total 
energy set free during contraction can be ascrilied to the exothermic tians- 
formation of carbohydrate into lactic acid and the neutralisation processes 
following thereon—can no longer be maintained!” 

Various experiments—^for example, those by Weiszackcr (8) and by Hartree 
and Hill (9)—which are confirmed by observations, to be recorded in a later 
paper of this series, have shown that the initial heat (contraction and rolaxa- 
tioh) is the same, for a given mechanical response, in the presence and in the 
absence of oxygen. From this Embden and his colleagues conclude that the 
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lactio acid fonnation in the initial phase ia the same both in oxygen and in 
hydrogen. Hence, if the muscle in hydrogen liberates mote total lactir acid, 
that snbstance must be produced after and not during the contraction. In 
this case a curious paradox arises, which Embden, Lehnartz and Heiitschel 
apparently did not notice. If, in hydrogen, lactio acid is liberated after the 
contraction is over, and if this delayed lactio acid production is part of a 
normal process, it must presumably occur also in a muscle hanging in an 
atmosphere of oxygen, being followed later on in the latter case by the reactions 
causing an oxidative removal of the acid. There would seem no reason why a 
process occurring in the one case should not occur also in the other; the 
conditions in the interior of the muscle are similar in both, since during 
stimulation in oxygen the interior of the muscle is in a state of considerable 
oxygen-want, as shown by the fact that lactic acid accumulates in it. If, 
"liowever, a delayed lactic acid formation occurred in either case, recovery 
being possible only in one, the o-sidafive quotieni teould remain unchanged, so 
that their high value of the oxidative quotient cannot be explained in this 
way. • 

tt is necessary, if we adopt the explanation of Embden pnd his colleagues, 
to assume that there is a delayed lactic acid formation in the interior of a 
muscle whose autfaoe is in contact with hydrogen, and that there is no such 
delayed lactic acid fonnation in the interior of a muscle whose sutface is in 
contact with oxygen. The difficulty of such an assumption would appear to 
invalidate their explanation, oven if their experimental results were admitted. 
It is obvious, indeed, that no decision of the question of whether there is, 
or is not, a delayed lactic acid formation after a contraction can be arrived at 
by experiments relating to the oxidative quotient, since, on any reasonable 
hypothesis, a ddayed ladtc <md formaiUm tvould <dm require oxygen for it$ 
reversal, and therefore would cause no change tn (he oxidative quotient. It is clear 
that a decision can be reached only by studying the lactic acid formeil dturing 
contraction alone, and comparing that with the total lactic acid liberated during 
contraction and in a subsequent period of suitable duration. Since, however, 
the lactic acid formed m a single twitch is much too small to be measured by 
chemical means, the only way of deciding the matter, in the case of a single 
twitch, is by experiments on the heat production, and the results recorded above 
appear to show that no lactic acid formation occurs after the processes of 
contraction and relaxation are complete. 
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Summary. 

1. A method in described by which, in the absence of oxygen, the initial ** 
heat-production in a muscle twitch can be compared with the total ’’ heat- 
production. The two are found to be very nearly equal. 

2. Hence, in a muscle twitch, there is little or no delayed anaerobic heat- 
production. 

3. Since lactic acid cannot be formed without heat-production, it follows that 
there is no delayed lactic acid formation; the lactic acid must appear entirely 
during contraction and relaxation. 

4. The contrary conclusion of Embden, Lehnartz and Hentsohel, the 
experimental basis of whose work has been criticised by Meyerhof and Schulz, 
is shown to rest on imperfect reasoning; the method they adopted could not 
lead to a decision of the question. 

The expenses of this research have been borne by a grant from the Fouleirtoa 
Fund of the Royal Society. 
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The Recov&ry Heat-Production in Oxygen after a Series of 

Muscle Twitches. 

By A. V. Hill, F.R.S. 

(Received Hay 8, 1928.) 

^From the Departmeat of Physiology and Biochemistry, Univenity OoUege.‘ London.) 

Experimeiits dctcrmiiung the recovery heat-production in oxygen after 
a short tetanic stimulus have been described on various occasions, e.^., by 
Hsrtree and Hill (1) (2) and by Hartree and Liljestrand (3). In employing 
the results of these experiments to calculate the ** oxidative quotient for 
.lactic acid ” as defined by Meyerhof (see, for example (4). p. 567). vi*.: 

_ (Lactic acid removed in recovery) 

(Lactic acid —or carbohydrate equivalent—o.Kidised) 

a complication arises in respect of the anaerobic delayed heat (see 1, 6 and 6). 
It has been assumed that in calculating the ratio, 

(Heat in oxygen) 

(Heat in absence of oxygen) 

the denominator should include not only the initial, but the delayed anaerobib 
heat. The uncertainty as to the nature and origin of the latter has introduced 
a certain clement of doubt into the calculation, and the result of the preceding 
paper, showing that in a scries of separate twitches there is httle or no anaerobic 
delayed heat- and, thi'refore, no delayed lactic acid production--has made it 
desirable to determine the recovery heat also for that case 

The experiments to Ik* described below have been devoted to this purpose, 
and have given a mean ratio of oxidative to anaerobic heat of 2*07, which 
leads to an “oxidative quotient “ of 4*81, a value extremely close to the 
latest detenmnation, 4*7, made by Meyerhof and Schulz by a different method. 
The methods employed have been, in all respects, the same as those describeil 
in previous papers of this senes. The heat in a succession of twitches, in 
oxygen or nitrogen, has been determined from the area of the deflection-time 
curve of the galvanometer, the isometric response being simultaneously 
recorded on a drum. The total heat for a given isometric res{)onse in oxvgen, 
up to complete recovery, has been compared with the total heat in nitrogen: 
the ratio of these two heats gives the quantity required 
In fig. 1 the lower record is of 61 isometric twitches in 2 minutes 40 seconds 
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in oxygen; the upper record, f^hich » almost piedsely wimilar to it, is of 
SI isometric twitches of the same muade an hour later in pure nitn^n. 


U 


h 



51 twitohoB in 
nitrogen, 

im/HN = 6-98. 


51 twiiohra in 
oxygen. 

-Pn/Ho = 3 03. 


Fig. —Two similar aedee of isometno twitcbes, in oxygen (lower record) and in nitrogen 
(upper record). Read from left to right. Ho is the total heat in oxygen (including 
recovery): Hk Ib the total heat in nitrogen. For aimultaneona heat recordSp see 
fig. 2. 

In fig. 2, curve (A) represents the galvanometer deflection due to the heat- 
production in oxygen; curve (B), that caused hy the heat-production in 
nitrogen. Carve (B) reaches a constant level in less than 10 minutes: curve 
(A) continues to fall to its base-line for 40 minutes. The last part of curve (A) 
is inset on a different scale, five times the scale of deflection, one-fifth the 
scale of time; this device makes the fall more obvious, and enables the last 
part of the area of the curve to be determined with greater accuracy. As 
pointed out in the second paper of this series, the resting heat-rate of a surviving 
muscle in oxygen continues slowly to fall for long periods; after 40 minutes 
the galvanometer deflection corresponding to this heat-rate is 8 mm. less than 
it was at the beginmng.* Consequently the base line is drawn sloping. On 
the original scale this c^n barely be detected : in the inset it is 25 times as 
great, and is obvious. The total heat in oxygen Ho is given by the area of 
curve (A) above its base-line. In this case STl/Ho = 3*03. The resting 
heat-rate in nitrogen, on the other hand, receives a permanent increment as 
the result of stimulation. The deflection is finally 20 mm. more than it was 
initially. This increment, as described In previous papers, is supposed to 
occur uniformly during stimulation: consequently the base-line consists of 
two parts, a sloping one during the period of stimulation, and a horizontal 

* In the figiure the line of zero di‘flection u not g»lvanoinet«r-z«r«», but in chosen to 
ooinckle with the ponition at the beginning of each exponment. 
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itae tnhcftntldM. The total heat in nitrogen, Hjr, ie given by the area of carve 
(B) abbVe its base-line. In this case, STl/Hir = 6*98. The ratio of these 



Fio. 2.—Galyanometer reoordg of heat-produotion in the two seciea of maade twitebes 
of fig. 1 (A) in oxygen, (B) in nitrogen, each 51 twitches in 2 mine. 40 secs. The 
total heat is given by the ares of each onrve above its appropriate base-line. Inset, 
the later part of onrve (A], reduced in scale five times horizontally, Inoteased five 
times vertically. 

two quantities, vis., 6'98/3-OS, is 2*30. which represents the “ recovery ratio 
for heat.” 

It will be seen that curve (A) begins to diverge from curve (B) in 16 or 29 
seconds, and goes far above it during the period of stimulation. It is possible 
by constructing a ” control ” ciuve fur a uniform heating of 6 seconds’ duration 
to analyse such curves, and fig. 3 represents an analysis (by my colleague, 
Mr. W. Hartree) for the case of 73 shocks applied to a muscle in 4 minutes in 
oxygen. The original deflection-time curve is not pven. The line of dots (B) 
reproduces the heights of successive twitches in the series. Curve (A) represents 
the rate of total heat-production, as yielded by analysis, dropping instantly 
at the end of stimulation to a level representing recovery-heat only. The 
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unount of sudden drop is a measure of the rate of “ imtial ” heairpiodnoliioa 
towards the end of the period o^ stimolation. The level of ourve (A) at the 



Ito. 3 .—AuItbu of the rate of heat-produotion (initial plus leooreiy) dnnog and after 
a Mriee of 73 mnaole twitohea in oxjgm. At the end ot atlmuIatUn the rorre drops 
instantly sinoe the initial heat ia no longer beiiig piodnoed. The later stages, to 
complete reoorety, are not shown. Curve (A), rote of total heat^prodnotion; omva 
(C) deduced rate of initial heat-production; excaas of (A) over (C), rate of reooveiy 
heat-prodnotion. Curve (B), height cf isometric twitohn of series. The existeiioe 
of a maximum in curve (A) U attributed to the esbaostlon ot the dissolved oxygen, 
and an insufficient supply by diffusion. 


beginning, before the recovery process has begun, gives the rate of “ initial ” 
heat-production at the beginning. Th4 two points so determined allow us to 
draw in the broken line (C), giving the rate of “ initial ” heat-production; (G) 
rnns closely parallel to (B), the mechanical response. The slight drop in (A) 
at the beginning is fortuitous: the mechanical response showed a similar fall 
at the beginning, with a rise later on. The recovery process begins to cause 
a rise in enrve (A) in about 26 seconds; it takes this time for the recovery 
process to work up to an appreciable magnitude. 
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An interesting feature of the curve is that it reaches a maadmuni in about 

minutes. At this point, presumably, part of the rnusde ceased to be supplied 
with ox^^n, and had exhausted that originally dissolved in it: the increased 
oxygen-usage of the outer layer prevented sufficient from reaching the interior 
by diffusion. From that stage onwards tho course of the curve is determined 
largely by the speed of diffusion of oxygen inwards. 

Eight experiments have been performed in this way, on musbleB in good 
condition and exhibiting a low resting heat-rate in nitrogen. If the series in 
oxygon and in nitrogen were not strictly comparable, the experiment waa 
discarded. Results are given in Table I. 

Table I.-—Determination of the Recovery Ratio for Heat-Production. 

The values given are for ETI/Ho and ETI/Hh as appropriate. 

The “ ratio ” is obtained by dividing the latter by the former. Figures in 
brackets refer to the number of twitches in the series. The order of the- 
experiment is followed. 

KxptrimtiU of 2.1.28. Oxygen, 2 16 (30), 2-15 (29); oxygen-HON, 5 12(20) Ratio, 2-38. 

„ 21.3 26. Oxygen, 3-03 (61); nitrogen, 6-98 (61). Ratio, 2*39. 

„ 12.10.27. Ox^en, 1*61 (66), 1-69 (56); nitrogen, 3*67 (68), 3 62 (69). 

Ratio, 2*13. 

„ 10.10.27. Oxygen, 1 69 (60), 1-78 (80); nitrogen, 3 60 (60). Ratio, 2 13, 

„ 7.10.27. Oxygen, 2*17 (36); nitrogen, 4-62 (20), 4*42 (70), 4-44 (40); 

Oxygen, 2*36 (38). Ratio, Jf*99. 

„ 20.12.27. Oxygen, 3-71 (62); nitrogen, 7-30 (62). Ratio, 1*97, 

„ 22.12.27. Oxygen, 2-44 (62), 2*44 (62); nitrogen, 4-76 (66). RaUo, 1 95, 

„ 22.3.28. Oxygen, 4 06 (77), nitrogen, 6*72 (78). Ratio, i 95, 

Mean value of ratio » 2*07, 

The mean value of tho ratio of oxidative to anaerobic heat, for a given 
mechanical response, is 2-07. The variation is rather large, much too large 
to be attributed to errors of observation or adjustment. It is probably due to 
a change in the isometrio heat-coefficient Tl/H during the course of an 
experiment. Such changes do occur, although in a random way, and it is 
implied in the procedure adopted that Tl/H, where H is the initial heat, is 
the same in both series. The average divergence from the mean value is 
± 0’18, which would give a probable error of the mean of about ± 0*05, about 
2^ per cent. The accuracy is sufficient for the purpose. 

We may now calculate the “ oxidative quotient.” Let ns assume that the 
production of 1 gram of lactic acid in the initial phase of contraction is acoom- 
panied by the liberation of 386 calories. Then the total heat in contraction 
and recovery is 386 x 2*07 = 797 calories. The oxidation of 1 gram of 
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4w<dved gLyoogen (C»I{||Oi)a, see Sitter (7), yields 3,836 oak^ws. Tbs ratio 
of these quantities is 4'81, which is the " oxidative quotient.” In the latest 
experiments by Meyerhof and Schulz (4, p. 568), involving measuiementa of 
lactic acid formation and oxygen consumption, the mean value is 4*7. l^o 
better agreement could be desired. The oonmstency of such results makes it 
difficult to imagine that lactic acid will be deposed from its key position in the 
theory of muscular contraction. 

The expedments described represent the most accurate way of approaching 
the problem. Another way, however, is possible; the anaerobic and the 
oxidative processes can be completely separated from one another. A muscle 
is caused to give a series of twitches in nitrogen and its total anaerobic heat- 
production is measured. Oxygen is then admitted to the thermopde chamber, 
sufficiently slowly to cause no temperature disturbance, and the recovery 
process ensues. The experiment is a dramatic one to witness. Within a few 



Fio. 4.—Galvanometer deflection recording beat liberated on admitting oxygen to 
a a muscle previously stimulated in nitrogen. The total heat is given by the area of 
the curve above its base-line. Heat liberated in 70 twitches in nitrogen 11100 
gr.-offls. per grm.; heat liberated in recovery 11400 gr.-cffls.'per grm. 

Non.—To save space the curve and its base-line are drawn twice across the same 
diagram. 
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Moonds of admitting the oxygen the galvanometer spot begins to move, and it 
remains away from its base-line for a long period. The coarse of the deflection 
is shown in a typical experiment in flg. 4, where about 0*27 calorie per gram 
was liberated in recovery. The curve —to save space- -is drawn twice across 
the same diagram. The base-line, joining the initial to the final level, also 
appears twice. The total heat liberated in recovery is given by the area of 
the curve above the base-line. Such a curve could be analysed by means 
of a control curve made, by artificial heating, to exhibit the rate of heat- 
production throughout recovery ; the result, however, would depend mainly 
upon the speed of oxygen diffusion into the interior of the muscle, a matter 
of little interest in the present connection, only the total heat, therefore, has 
been calculated. The results of three experiments are given in Table II. 

Tabic II.—Heat-Production m Separate Recovery. 

The ratio given is of (recovery heat -f initial heat) to (initial heat). 

ErpertmeiU of 20.3.28. 70 twltobBS in nltrogon. H — 11100 per grm. 

Hccovory in oxygon. H ^ 11480 „ „ 

Ratio. "J 03. 

22 3.28. 78 twitofaoB m nitrogt*n II r- 0040 gr -enw i^ior grm. 

Recovory in oxygen. K IWOO „ „ 

Ratio, 03. 

21.3.28. 51 twitchcfl in nitrogen. HOOtM) gr.-cnH« porgrm. 

Recovery in oxygen. K — 11450 ,, „ 

Ratio, 2-60. 

With such a small numl)er of experiments it would obviously not bo just to 
base any argument on the mean value, which is 2*25 It is clear, however, 
that this method yields results of the same order of magnitude as the preceding 
one.* 

There is one further point, in connection with the role of oxygen in miuicular 
contraction, of which confirmation by improved methods may seem desirable. 
It was shown by Weizsacker (8) that the magnitude of the initial heat- 
proiluction is the same, whether the muscle be in oxygen or in nitrogen. 
Hartree and Hill (9) proved that the time-relations of the initial heat are 
imchanged by replacing one gas by the other. During the course of the preseut 
experiments a number of observations have been made, in oxygen and nitrogen, 

* It has been found that if stimulation bo prolonged, recovery is not comidetc, or is 
extremely protracted t the recovery inochanism apparently is injured by too much 
Anaerobio aotivity. This may bo related to the degenerative processes induoed by 
Mserobio stimnlation (see the second paper of this series). 
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on the isometrio heat coefficient Tl/H in a miude tiritoh, H being the initial 
heat. The following experiment may be quoted in full:— 

Experimeni of 6.10.27 Six teit--ahocka in oxygmi^ Tl/H 4 * 82 : 65 shoola in 0 ^ mm}' 
leoovery: 3 test-shooka in Og» Tl/H, ^ 4 * 69 , Six teat-ahooks in nitrogen^ Tl/Un#-67: 
70 ahooks in N,; 6 teat-ahooks in N^, Tl/H = 4 * 97 , Thran teat-ahooka in oxygon» Tl/H 
6*01 : 30 shookfl in Og; 2 ieat-ahooka in Og, Tl/H -■ 4 * 47 . Eight teat-ahooka In nitrogen, 
Tl/H ^ 4 * 80 : 60 ahooka m Ng: 3 teat-ahooka m Ng, Tl/H =« 4 * 80 . Thirty ahooka in oxygen: 
3 teat-ahooka in Og, Tl/H => 4 * 64 . Six teat-ahooka in nitrogon, TljE, ^ 4 * 65 . 

^itmmary. Mean Tl/H all oxygen ofaaervationa ■■ 4*71, 

Mean Tl/H all nitrogen obaerrationa 4*74 


This experiment lasted all day, the muscle maintaining its condition through¬ 
out. The response at the end was as great as at the beginning. Fluotuationa 
occur in the coefficient Tl/H, perhaps due to alterations in the alkalinity of 
the muscle, but on the whole the effect of changing from oxygen to nitrogen 
is seen to be negligible. The results of four other experiments may be quoted. 


Experiment qf 7.10 27. 
„ ' 12.10.27. 

21.3.28. 
„ 20.0 27 


Values of Tl/H in O,, 4*1 and 3-96, mean 4-02. 

Values of Tl/H in N(, 4*26 and 4 30, mean 4 27. 

Tl/H m 0|, 3*24 and 3-28, moan 3*20. 

Tl/H in N,. 3*48, 3-07, 3*3.% 3-52, moan 3-30. 
T1 /U in Ot, moan 7 *03. 

Tl/H in N(, mean 7'67. 

No oalibrntinn . T/H in arbitary units ■ 

In 0|, 4 7, 4 6, 4*7, 4'.3, moan 4 6. 

In N|, 4 5, 6 3, 4*8, 4*0, moan 4'9. 


There is seen to be a tendency for the value of Tl/H in nitrogen to be slightly 
higher than in oxygen, the heat, per unit of tension developed, to be slightly 
greater in oxygen, or perhaps the tension per unit of heat to be slightly leas. 
The difference, on the average, is only about 4 per cent., and is probably of no 
sigmfioauce. The muscle kept in oxygen, with its recovery process complete 
and all lactic acid removed, tends to be slightly too alkaline to give its greatest 
value of Tl/H, while in nitrogen the optimum pH is more nearly approached 
and the coefficient rises a little. It is clear that, apart from a possible small 
effect of this kind, the isometric beat coefficient is unaffected by a change from 
oxygon to nitrogen, so that tike initial prooegn vt entirdy non-oxtdative in nature. 


Summary. 

1. Experiments are describcil m which the total heat set free as the result 
of a series of muscle twitches in oxygen is compared with the total heat from 
a similar series in nitrogen. The ratio (heat in oxygon): (heat in nitrogen); 
has a mean value of 2'07. 
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2. Since, in the case of a series of twitches, there is little or no delayed 
anaerobic heat, this ratio can be used directly to calculate the “ ojadative 
quotient for lactic acid " (Meyerhof). The value so calculated is 4«81. This 
agrees well with the mean value, 4*7, of Meyerhof and Sohubs, deduced from 
experiments involving measurements of lactic acid formation and oxygen 
consumption. 

3. By stimulating a muscle in nitrogen and measuring the heat produced, 
then admitting oxygen and measuring the recovery heat, it is possible com> 
pletely to separate the heat-production of the two phases. Such experiments 
lead to results which are consistent with those described above. 

4. The “ isometric heat coefficient ” of a muscle twitch, Tl/H, where H 
is the initial heat, is shown to be the same in oxygen and in nitrogen. The 
initial heat, therefore, is entirely non-oxidative in nature, agreeing with the 
conclusions of WeissSeker and others. 

The expenses of this research have been borne by a grant from the Foulerton 
Fund of the Royal Society. 
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REPORT 

OF THE 

GLASS WORKERS’ CATARACT COMMITTEE. 

The selection by a Departmental Committee of the Home Office in 1906 of 
diseases which should be added in the Third Schedule of the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Bill, 1906, brought into prominence the ocourrenoe of “ a form of 
cataract, commencing in the posterior cortical region of the lens, almost 
peculiar to persons exposed to the glare and heat ” from the furnaces used 
in glass blowing. The details of this disease at that time available were well 
summarised in a Report to the Home Office by Dr. T. Morison Legge, H.M. 
Inspector of Factories (1907). 

The Secretary of State wrote to the President of the Royal Society (Lord 
Rayleigh), asking “ whether elucidation of the physical and physiological 
problems involved could properly be made the subject of an enquiry by a 
Committee of the Royal Society ” (April 7,1908). The Council of the Royal 
Society thereupon appointed a Committee *' to enquire into and report on 
the physical and physiological problems involved in the disease known as 
Glass Workers’ Cataract ” (June 18, 1908). The Committee consisted of 
Sir W. Abney, Sir CUfiord Allbutt, Dr. H. K. Anderson, Ptof. J. Rose Bradford, 
Dr. G. J. Burch, Sir W. Crookes, Messrs. Marcus Gunn, £. Nettleship, J. H. 
Parsons, and Dr. A. D. W’aller. 

At the first meeting held on July 3, 1908, Sir William Abney was elected 
chairman. A Sub-Committee consisting of Dr. Anderson, Dr. Burch, Mr. 
Gunn, and Mr. Parsons was appointed to visit some of the principal glass fac¬ 
tories ; and a Sub-Committee consisting of Dr. Anderson, Dr. Burch, Sir William 
Crookes, Mr. Parsons and Dr. Waller was appointed to carry out experimental 
investigations into the problems submitted to the Committee. 

In August and September, 1908, the Visiting Sub-Committee inspected 
glass works at Sunderland, Southwick, Gateshead, and St. Helens, and cases 
of cataract in gloss workers were examined. The thanks of the Committee 
were subsequently conveyed to the owners of the works, and to Dr. William 
Robinson and Dr. H. C. Dixon for coUecting cases. ' 

The clinical investigation confirmed the existence in bottle makers of a 
characteristio form of cataract, showing a dense well-defined disc of opacity 
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in tlie centre of the posterior cortex, not infrequently Burrounded by slightly 
irregular hazy opacities. 

The typical condition is common in the makers of heavy glass bottles (beer 
bottles, etc.), and probably also in the makers of plate glass, though the Sub. 
■Committee had no opportunity of proving this point. It is uncommon in the 
makers of pressed glass ware, and seems to be quite absent among the makers 
of flint glass bottles. It is to be noted that the conditions ate quite di^rent 
in the tank furnaces used in the manufacture of beer bottles from the con¬ 
ditions in the pot furnaces us^ for flint glass bottles and pressed glass. The 
temperature in the former greatly exceeds that in the latter. 

At a later period (1910) lit. Parsons, during a visit to the United States, 
took the opportunity of visiting the Salem Glass Works in New Jersey. He 
reported as follows ;— 

“ The main feature in which these works, which are devoted to the manu¬ 
facture of bottles, differs from the English bottle works inspected by the 
Sub-Committee is in the use of machines for blowing and moulding the bottles. 
By each of these machines, 300 dozen large or 600 dozen small bottles are made 
in 8 hours. The gathering of the metal is not automatic, but is performed by 
' gatherers ’ who work in half-hour shifts and are much exposed to the glare 
of the furnace. The bottles are flnished by a * finisher,’ who uses an oil 
furnace in which ho softens the mouths of the bottles and moulds them, but 
does not apply a ring of fresh ‘ metal ’ os in England. 

“ The temperature of the tank furnaces is recorded by a Brown electric 
pyrometer, and a temperature of 2300’’ F. is aimed at. In one furnace the 
pyrometer registered 2260° F. at the time of my inspection. I was informed 
that probably the pot furnaces were nearly as hot as the tank.” 

He was able to examine ophthalmo.scopically the eyes of nine men, two of 
whom showed slight cataractous changes, but the appearances were not 
typical of Gloss Workers’ Cataract. Since this form of cataract is commonest 
in ” fimshers,” who are the most skilled men and have worked longest at the 
trade, it is probable that the introduction of blowing bottles by machinery has 
eliminated much of the danger. It may be stated that ui recent years 
machine-blowing has largely replaced blowing by mouth in England. 

The Sub-Committee considered that if the catise of the disease is connected 
with exposure to light and heat, it might be expected to occur in ironworkers 
A letter enquiring into this matter was sent to 73 British ophthalmolo¬ 
gists and 66 American ophthalmogists, but no evidence of the incidence 
• of this form of cataract in iron workers could be obtained. It was only long 

Q 2 
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aftierwaxds (1921) that indubitable evidence of its occorrenoe was obtained 
{vide it^ra). 

The Sub-Conmuttee recommended:— 

(а) Detailed investigation of the physical conditions; and 

(б) Investigation of the transmission of radiant energy through the media of 

the eye. 


Phyaioal CondUiona. 

The physical conditions were investigated by Sir William Crookes, and are 
contained in the following report (April, 1909):— 

Accompanied by Dfr. Gardiner, my assistant, I visited the Glass Bottle Works 
of Messrs. Nuttall A Co., St. Helens, and earned on some experiments there, on 
March 28 and 29, 1909. The object of the visit waa to take photographs of the 
spectrum of the radiation emitted by the molten glass, and thereby gain information 
as to the rays likely to injure the eyes of the workmen most frequently exposed 
to the radiations. 

When we were there light green bottle glass was being made. The mixture is 
composed of silica, sodium sulphate, and calcium carbonate or sulphate. The 
materials are melted in a large fire-brick tank, heated by a flaming mixture of gas 
and air playing on the surface. The gas is made some distance from the furnace 
ID a “ producer,” and gas and air are conducted by separate channels to the upper 
part of the tank, where they mix and bum like a gigantic Bunsen burner, reverber¬ 
ating from the arched roof and heating the glass mixture to the highest degree. 

The area of the tank of molten glass is about 82 square yards, and it contains 
from 300 to 300 tons of the mixture, technically called ” metal.” There are 
several such tanks in the works. The tank is divided into two unequal parts by 
a fire-clay partition, having at the lower part an opemng through which the melted 
glass can flow. The larger portion of the tank has a surface of about 63 square 
yards. Here the materials are melted together at a high heat. This is called the 
“ melting end,” and when the mixture is well fused and homogeneous the molten 
glass flows through the opening into the ” working end ” of about 19 square yards, 
where the heat is less and the glass is in a viscous state. Fire-clay rings of about 
18 inches internal diameter and a foot deep float on the surface of the viscid glass, 
and any scum which is on the surface of the tank is thereby kept from contaminating 
the surface of the glass inside the ring. One nng floats opposite each working 
opening, and the workmen withdraw the requisite quantity of glass for each 
operation from the inner surface of the ring. ' 

The light from the melting end of the tank, viewed through a working opening, 
was a very brilliant white with a tinge of orange, and it was only with difliculty 
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that Idle miproteoted eye could meke out any details Viewed tbiough dark blue 
glasses the surface of the metal in the tank appeared a boiling seething mass in 
constant commotion. The surface in the working end was more easy to see. It 
was of a bright yellow incandescence, and was comparatively quiet. It is not at 
all certain what the temperatures are at each end of the tank. Mr. Nnttall told, 
me that approximate measurements taken many }reai8 ago with an old form of 
resistance pyrometer gave the temperature et the melting end at 2200° C., and that 
at the working end at 670° C. I should not estimate the difference between the 
two ends to be so great, and I think 2200° C. is too high. It would be of interest 
for this enquiry to ascertain the actual amount of radiant heat to which the work¬ 
men's eyes ore exposed, and I regret I had not with me a Fery reaistanoe pyrometer, 
with which aconrate measurements of the temperatures could have been taken, with 
an error of less than 10° C. 

About each opening, especially at the melting end, thin white vapours were 
noticed, rising and settling on the surrounding cooler parts. A piece of paper held 
in this vapour instanUy ignited. Exammed with a hand spectroscope the yellow 
line of sodium was seen to be brilliant in this vapour, but the light from the molten 
glass showed a continuous spectrum in which the sodium line was seen only 
occasionally. On one or two occasions a black Ime was seen in place of the yellow 
sodium line, showing a reversal. (This reversal is seen on photographs Nos. 1 and 2.) 
Some of the condensed vapour was collected from the cool sides of the working 
opening and exammed chemically. It was found to consist principally of soditmi 
and calcium sulphates, with a little sodium chloride. 

The speotri)graph used for taking photographs of the radiation from the molten 
Q^ass is the one I described in ‘ Roy. Soc. Ptoc.,’ vol. 65, p. 237, May, 1899. It has 
two quarts prisms, each made up of two halves, one half being right- and the other 
hall left-handed, according to Cornu’s plan for neutralising the effect of double 
refraction. The collimating and camera lenses and the double condensers are also 
of quarts cut m the same faaion. The slit jaws are made of two acute-angled 
quarts wedges, edge to edge. The refracting prisms are of 60° angle, and each face, 
is 36 mm. by 42 mm. The lenses ate 62 mm. diameter and 360 mm. focus. Tha 
condensers are piano-cylindrical, one being double the focus of the other. In order 
to ascertain the exact position of any part of the spectrum I might obtaiu from the 
radiation from the molten glass, I took photographs on each plate of an alloy of 
equal molecular weights of sine, cadmium, tin and mercury. This alloy gives. 
throu{^out the photographic region, lines, the wave-lengths of which ate well 
known. 

The instrument was pointed downwards, so as to allow the radiation from the 
surface of the melted to enter the condensers, prisms, and slit along the axis; 
and to prevent the great heat injuring the spectrograph Mr. Nuttall allowed the 
opening to be bricked up, leaving a hole a few inches square in the middle. This 
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■mu oovered Trith an iron plate with a 2-inch hole in it, and ovor thia a qnaita 
plate was fixed. 

Wrattan and Wainwright's panohromatio films were used. These aie sensitive 
beyond X 7800 in the nltra-red, and to the highest nltra-violet rays which will pass 
through quarts. Flexible films had to be used in preference to glass, as they had 
to follow the curvature of the focal plane. Many preliminary e^qwriments were 
made to ascertain the extent of spectrum to be recorded, its best position on the 
films, and the exposures needed. The slit of the instrument was generally placed 
about 4 feet from the molten surface, and it was found that from 10 to 15 minutes 
were required to produce a faint image on development. 

No. 1 photf^raph* (see Crookes, ‘ Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol. 214, p. 1 (1914)) 
was taken at the working end of the tank, where the temperature was lower than 
at the other end. An exposure of 20 minutes was given, the width of the slit 
being 0-026 mm. 

No. 2 photograph was taken in the same conditions as No. 1, but with an exposure 
of 45 minutes. On each film immediately before the radiation picture was taken, 
a photograph of the spark spectrum of the quadruple alloy was impressed on the 
film, in such a position that the two spectra would overlap to a very slight degree. 
Bach photf^^ph is mounted with a coloured drawing of the viaihle spectrum of 
daylight below it, so that the rays which enter the eye as light are seen as impressed 
in the photograph. 

No. 3 photograph was taken at the mating end where the heat was fiercest. 
The width of the slit was reduced to 0-01 mm., and an exposure of half an hour 
was given. 

No. 4 photograph, at the melting end, was exposed for 1 hour. 

No. 5 photograph, at the melting end, was exposed for 2 hours. 

No. 6 photograph, also at the melting end, was exposed for 3 hours. 

It was not found practicable to give longer exposures than this. 

While these experiments were going on, experiments at.another opening at the 
hottest end were tried to see if X-rays were to be detected. Sensitive films were 
wrapped in black paper and then in lead foil in which designs had been out. These 
were exposed for varying lengths of time to the radiation ta>m the molten glass as 
near at it was safe to put them, bearing in mind that the heat might affect the films. 
On development, no image of any of the stencil designs could be detected on any 
of the films. 

m 

A careful examination of the six phot<^paphs shows a general progressive 
character, the extent of spectrum photographed extending each way as the length 
of exposure increases. It will be noticed that there is a part of the spectrum round 

* [Ihese photographs, and the diagram mratioDed on the next page, were apparently 
submitted to the Oommittee at one of its early meetinga They were not reptoduoed 
in the ‘ Phil. Trans.* paper and do not appear to be now in existeooe.] 
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about wave-length 6060 giving a very foint impceauon. Thia ia moat noticeable 
in No. 2 photograph. This I attribute not to any lack of radiation in that part of 
the apeotrum, but to a deficient aenaitiveneBa in the photogiaphio filma naed. 

The extent of apeotrum embraced in the photographa ia ahown conveniently 
in the following tabular form :— 

No. 1 photograph, expoaed 20 minutea, includea wave-lengtha 4620 to 6900. 

No. 2 photograph, expoaed 46 minutea, includea wave-lengtha 4320 to 7200. 

No. 3 photograph, expoaed 30 minutes, indndoa wave-lengths 3790 to 7600. 

No. 4 photograph, exposed 60 minutes, includes wave-lengths 3640 to 7600. 

No. 5 photograph, exposed 120 minutes, includes wave-lengths 3696 to 7700. 

No. 6 photograph, exposed 180 minutes, includes wave-lengtha 3346 to 7800. 

In connection with the above table the following scale for identifying colours 
with wave-lengths will be useful:— 

Wave-lengths 7230 and below =3 Infra-red. 

From 7230 to 6470 = Red. 

„ 6470 „ 6850 33 Orange. 

„ 5850 „ 6760 = Yellow. 

„ 5760 „ 4920 =■ Qreen. 

„ 4920 „ 4560 =3 Blue. 

„ 4550 „ 4240 33 Indigo. 

„ 4240 „ 3970 = Violet. 

„ 3970 and above 3 = Ultra-violet. 

Neither of the above tables makes any pretence to scientific accnracy, but they 
are convement approximations. 

Taking the ordinary lixnits of visibility to extend from wave-lengtha 3970 to 
7230, it is seen that with an exposure of 3 hours to the highest heata the strength 
of impression does not extend much into the ultra-violet, the region of greateet 
wealth in ultra-violet rays being practically blank. The heat rays at the red end 
are, however, very strong, and if it is proved that injury to the workmen’s eyes is 
caused by exposure to the radiation from the molten glass, it is, in my opinion, the 
heat rays, rather than the ultra-violet rays, that are to blame. 

I have measured the opacity of the photographic image of spectra Nos. 2 and 6 
in many places along the line by means of Mr. Chapman Jones’ “ Opacity Meter.” 
The results, in the form of curves, are shown on the accompanying diagram. 

There is a particular tint of pale green glass naed in the Palm House at Kew 
which has been found to be opaque to the extreme and ultra-red rays (the ” scorch¬ 
ing ” rays) while it soaroely at all interferes with the rays of light. Spectablea or 
screens made of this glass might be of use in glass works if the workmen would use 
them. 

WlLLUM CbOOUS. 

April 10, 1909. 
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'Experiments on the transmission of radiant energy by the media of the 
eye fell into two parts, that of the visible and ultra-violet portion of the 
spectrum and that of the infra-red. 

iMinituHU and Ultra-Violet Badtation. 

Preliminary experiments by Messrs. J. H. Parsons and E. E. Henderson 
(1909) on the absorption spectra of the cornea, lens, and vitreous of the rabbit 
with arc light and quarts train showed very considerable absorption of ultra¬ 
violet radiation and no selective absorption of luminous radiation. Pro¬ 
longed exposure of the eyes of albino rabbits to light from “ uviol ” mercury 
vapour lamps produced much conjunctivitis (“ photophthalmia ”). There 
were marked changes in the epithelium lining of the anterior capsule of the 
lens. The changes were almost limited to the puj^ary area, where the nuclei 
of the cells were swollen and showed chromatolysis. At the periphery of the 
pupillary area was a zone in which the cells wore smaller and crowded together, 
the nuclei being more deeply stained. Some nuclear figures indicating mitosis 
were seen in this area, but these were few in number. No definite opacity of 
the lens was produced, the radiation from these lamps being relatively feeble. 
Similar changes were obtained in frog’s eyes. One eye of a rabbit was ei^osed 
to the naked arc light at a distance of 6 inches for 16 minutes on three suc¬ 
cessive days. The aqueous of this eye caused slight hasmolysis of guinea-pigs’ 
red corpuscles, the control, non-exposed eye giving no such result. 

More exhaustive experiments of a similar nature were carried out by Mr. 
E. E. Martin (‘ Boy. Soc. Proc.,' B, vol. 85, p. 319 (1912)). He confirmed the 
absence of selective absorption of any luminous radiation. He found that the 
cornea (rabbit) cuts oS all rays beyond 296 |i(x; the lens cuts off all rays 
Beyond 350 |i(i. Badiation between 300 pfi and 400 pp. is therefore trans¬ 
mitted by the cornea and absorbed by the lens, and is therefore capable of 
inducing changes in that structure. The vitreous shows a band of absorption 
between ^260 pp and 280 pp, with a maximum at 270 pp and ill-defined 
margins. With the stronger radiation derived from the Eromayer mercury 
vapour lamp Martin found that corneal opacities were rapidly developed. If 
these were considerable there were no changes in the lens; but if leas intense, 
ohanges similar to those observed by Parsons and Henderson occurred in 
the capsular epithelium. Experiments on the aqueous of rabbits immunised 
to oat’s red corpuscles confirmed Parsons’ and Henderson’s results, but only 
if the exposure of the eye to the Eromayer lamp exceeded 1 hour; the un¬ 
exposed control eye gave a uniformly negative result. These experiments 
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tend to confirm the suggestion of Parsons that the deleterious effect upon the 
lens may not be due to direct action of the radiation upon the lens but by ' 
action upon the ciliary body, setting up a mild iridocyclitis which results in 
malnutrition of the lens. 

Investigation of the transmission of infra-red radiation by the eye was 
carried out on behalf of the Committee by Messrs. H. Harjiridge and A. V. 
Hill (‘ Roy. Soc. Ptoc.,’ B, vol. 89, p. 68 (1916)). They proved that heat 
radiation from 1100 (i(x to 700 (xti passes into the eye almost unchecked and a 
great deal of it reaches the retina. The iris of the ox totally obstructs heat 
radiation of every wave-length. It therefore absorbs the same percentage 
radiation as that which reaches the anterior surface of the lens, *.e., roughly 
67 per cent, of the heat radiation between 1300 (jip and the visible spectrum. 
The lens, on the other hand, absorbs of the radiation allowed to reach it through 
the pupil only about 12 per cent. The authors say that “ although an actual 
coagulation of the lens proteins brought about in the course of time by this 
small amount of heat radiation is not impossible when the conclusions of 
Chick and (C. J.) Martin with regard to the physical chemistry of coagulation 
are considered, yet we think it more likely that the change is due to some 
interference with the nutrition of the lens caused in some way by the enormous 
heat-absorbing power of the iris affecting the secretion of the aqueous humour 
by the ciliary body, as Parsons suggests.” 

It has since been shown by Vogt and others that short exposure to intense , 
ultra-violet or infra-red radiation can produce opacities in the lens. This is . 
probably a direct coagulation effect, and it is unlikely that the very slow 
development of cataract in ^ass workers is due to this process. 

PrtAeclive Olaaaea. 

The Committee early attacked the problem of protecting the eyes from . 
excessive radiation of all kinds by means of protective glasses or screens. 
Some preliminary experiments were carried out by Dr. Q. J. Burch, as recorded 
in the following report (April, 1909).— 

The object of this research was to find suitable materials for spectacles and for.. 
fixed screens to be used in glass works. 

With the assistance of my demonstrator, Mr. T. O. Malpas, I have examined— 

37 samples of coloured glass. 

7 „ glass coated with a reflecting film. 

3 „ „ „ aluminium by rubbing. 

2 „ „ „ magnalium „ . 

4 „ wire gauze. < 

13 combinations of two or more samples. 
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Inumuch as it is easy to out down the light to any tequixed extent in any part 
of the speotrom, it is obvious that the most suitable substanoea aie those whioh 
combine low disthermanoy with high ttanspaienoy. 

In the heat-transmission experiments, the radiation from a naked Nemst fila¬ 
ment was received on two thermometers A and B, both with Uaokened bulbs, 
at such distaiuses from the lamp as to be brought by it to as nearly as possible the 
same temperature. 

A table having been made of simultaneous readings at different temperatures 
(given by slow small changes of current), the sample to be tested was interposed 
between the filament and thermometer B and the temperature finally reached by 
the latter noted. The temperature which would have been reabhed by B in the 
absence of the sample was inferred by observing the temperature of A and con¬ 
sulting the table of simultaneous readings, the room temperature being taken. 

From these data the heat-transmission coefficient was calculated. 

Each result is the mean of several observations extending over an hour or more, 
and the experiments in all the obviously important cases were repeated by both of 
us independently. 

The Nemst filament was found to be the only available naked source of sufficiently 
high temperature and sufficient steadiness. Trouble was at first experienced owing 
to irregular draughts, but this was obviated by enclosing the table in a threefold 
screen of black gauxe, supported by upright posts 18 inches apart fixed between the 
layers so as to preserve a clear space of at least an inch —2 or 8 inches would be 
better—between them. This arrangement is curiously efficient. A candle stand¬ 
ing on the table could scarcely be made to flicker by blowing at it from outside the 
gauze, and the two thermometers kept remarkably well together, rising and falling 
simultaneously with the slight variations ci the current. Perfect ventilation and 
complete absence of draught was thus ensured and the temperature of the 
enclosure was only about 0*1° C. above that of the room. 

N.B.—The sheets of gauze were fastened together underneath the table so that 
draughts were prevented from blowing between them. 

ResuUs. 

A pair of neutral-tint spectacles used by one of the workmen at the Ayres Quay 
Glass Works, Sunderland, was first tested. They transmitted 68 per cent, heat 
and about 9 per cent, light. This was taken as a basis in determining how far the 
light could be out down in practice, for it must be remembered that the men 
have not only to take glass from the furnace but to manipulate it away from the 
furnace, where the light Is much less strong. 

From the Table of Kesults (p. 201) it appears that cobalt blue is even lees efficient 
in stopping heat than red glass, though the sample tested was slightly thicker than 
the red. 
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Tftble. 


Specimen. 

Heat 

transmitted. 

Light 

transmitted. 

Thickness. 

\^^iidov gUes — Cobalt 

Fbr cent. 
(WO 

Per cent. 
7*0 

oms. 

0*238 

„ „ Green 

00 0 

7*8 

0-214 

„ „ Amber . 

00*7 

08-6 

0-298 

» f. Bed 

60-0 

8-6 

0-164 

Ordinary flatted pUte 

74-0 

88*3 

0-200 

FUte gluB» ooloaiieei 

73*0 

— 

0*682 

SpectMile daes iuppUed by MeMn. Botloy ft Lewis— 
Cobalt I . . ... 

82 4 

77*8 

0-163 

.. S 

79*7 


0*140 

» i* 

76 0 

41-0 

0*173 

.,4 ... 

72 0 

32-0 

0*138 

„ a 

76-0 

13*0 

0*193 

.. 6 

72*0 

8-0 

0-170 

BmeirnU green — 2 (ili) 

68*7 

42-7 

0-147 

.. .. 3(iii) . 

00 6 

.18-6 

0*102 

„ 4 (iii) , . 

62*3 

9*1 

0-207 

London smoke — ft (i) (warm tint) 

08*6 

10*6 

0*104 

M „ 0 (ii) (greenish tint) 

60 U 

11*8 

0*192 

Nent^ tint^* (Une tint) 

71 0 

14*3 

0*206 

London smoke — 1 (i) (warm tint) 

83*7 

68*6 

0-121 

„ „ S (i) (warm tint) 

02*7 


0-118 

Dr. L* Johnson's spectnun blue 

03*2 

9*2 

0*215 

flenial'a amber 

73 0 

09*1 

0*211 

Furnace gUss 

73*6 

2*8 


Bottle green-’I (v) 

83-1 


0*232 

>i M 11 (▼) 

88-8 


0*262 

„ „ III (V) 

85 8 

46*3 

0 225 

„ „ IV (▼) 

71 4 

30*6 

0-244 

Snp^ied by Meesn. James Powell ft Sons— 

Mae 

43*5 

31 q 

0 208 

Green I 

38 0 

17-0 

0-483 

Glided daM 

Green U 

21*0 

0*9 

0*371 

46 7 


0*427 

SpeetaoU glass supplied by Mr. J. Pilliacher— 



0-213 

Bottfo green 

80 2 


BhM 

08*2 

0*6 


Amber 

74*2 

47*3 

0*132 

Yellow 

82 3 

76*6 

0*150 

Pink 

79*3 

78'8 

0*162 

Metallic films on glass— 




Galena—1 

91 7 



M 2 

87*1 

43-2 

— 

Silver—1 

86-0 

43*8 


.. 2 

47*6 

. 10*0 

— 

Magnalinm 

48-7 

27*7 

— 

Alnmlnlmn—>1 

01*8 

34*8 

— 

» 2 

49 4 

31 0 

— 

Aluminium on green glass 

37*8 

3 4 

— 

Wire ganu—Im 

68-6 

03 0 

— 

p> Brass 

62 0 

40*0 

— 

.» Thickened electrolytioaDy 

47*0 

19*0 



Full dftU routing to combinationa of tcioeiia mo given in the paper. 

N.B.—The nnmuen attached to Bone of the BpeoimenB are not to be regarded aa indicating 
the depth of colour except rongfaJy. In aeveral oaeee the tints are entirely different. 
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A piece of amber glass was remarkable ia transinittiiig the tame penentage of 
light as of heat, vis., 68 per cent. Some ordinary greeb glass transmitted 50 pet 
cent, beat and 7-8 per cent, light. A sample of Dr. Lindsay Johnson's spectmm 
bine glass transmitted 53 per cent, heat, but only 9*3 per cent, light. Aaample 
of lead glass of a peculiarly cleat blue, sent me by Messrs. James Powell A Sons, 
transmitted 43 *6 per cent, heat and 31 per cent, light. A green by the same makers 
gave 38 per cent, heat and 17 per cent, light. Being lead glass these were much 
more opaque to X-rays, and the green more opaque also to violet and ultra-violet 
rays than the other samples. 


MetaUie FUma. 

The eflect of a metallic film in arresting the passage of heat, utilised with such 
good effect in the Dewar vacuum flask, suggested the possibility that a film thin 
enough to be transparent might serve to reflect away a sufficient percentage of the 
heat, and perhaps without becoming hot. 

Dr. Emerson Reynolds kindly lent me two very fine specimens of semi-trans¬ 
parent Qalena films on glass. In both the coating was very brilliant and extremely 
regular. By comparing their heat transmitting power with that of a piece of plate 
gloss of the same thickness, it appeared that the film itself in one case stopped 
8*3 per cent, of the heat, the b’ght transmitted being 60*7 per cent. The other 
film, which was denser, stopped 12*9 per cent, heat, the light transmitted being 
43*15 per cent. From some trials made in my laboratory it appeared that the 
percentage of light transmitted diminished very rapidly with increasing thickness. 

We also experimented with silver films. Some half-silvered pieces of clear glass 
gave results as follows:—No. 1. Heat transmitted 86*5 per cent., light 43*8 per 
ceut. No. 2. Heat 47*6 per cent., light 15*5 per cent. 

It would thus appear that the thin film of silver has at first little or no effect in 
stopping the longer heat ra 3 ^, and that when thick enough to do so it stops more 
light than can be spared. Moreover, these thin films seemed unable to stand 
such hard usage as they would get in practice. 

Three pieces of glass were rubbed over with aluminium so as to form on them a 
fairly even network of close but irregular semi-transparent metallic lines. The 
effect was remarkable. In round numbers the coated glass transmits only half 
the heat and one-third of the light transmitted by the same piece before it was 
coated. 

A piece of green glass, which transmitted 53*6 per cent, heat and 7*9 pet cent, 
light, after being rubbed over with aluminium, transmitted 37*8 per cent, heat 
and 3*4 per cent, light. This, however, is too little, and in this case more light was 
stopped in relation to heat than when clear glass was used. 

Magnalium adheres to glass in the same manner. A piece of clear glass coated 
with it transmitted 48*7 per cent, heat and 27*7 per cent, light. 
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UxiiortoiiAtely, ilthoiigh these oofttiogs will stand hard usage, they interfere 
somewhat with the definition of objects seen through them. 

IFtre Oiuace, 

The ratio of heat transmission to light transjBussion being very high even in these 
cases, I determined to try positive screening by wire ganae. 

A piece of iron wire gauze transmitted 63 per cent, light and 68*6 per cent. heat. 
A piece of brass wire gauze transmitted 40 per cent, light and 62 per cent. heat. 

The gauze did not seem greatly to matter, the ratio of wire diameter to size 
of mesh being much the same in all. So we thickened a piece by dqMsiting copper 
on it eleotrolytioally. It now transmitted 19*6 per cent, light and 47 per cent. heat. 
It will be observed that in all cases the proportion of heat stopped is much less 
than that of light. This is no doubt due to secondary radiation; but it is a con¬ 
dition which obtains in practice. 

Comibimtiotu of Screens. 

I then tried the effect of oombining various soteens, with the following results :— 

Powell’s blue plus the thickened gauze, dose together— 

Heat transmitted, 28 per cent. Light, 6*75 per cent. 

It made no difierenoe whether the gloss or the gauze was next the thermo¬ 
meter. 

The same 1 inch apart— 

Heat transmitted, 22 per cent. Light, 6*75 per cent. 

Powell’s blue plus Powell’s green, 1 inch apart— 

Heat transmitted, 30*2 pet cent. Light, 7*3 per cent. 

Throe pieces of clear glass, 1 inch apart— 

Heat transmitted, 52 per cent. Light, 70 per cent. 

The same close together—^Heat transmitted, 63 per cent. 

Three pieces of amber glass, 1 inch apart— 

Heat transmitted, 33 per cent. light, 13*2 per cent. 

The same dose together—Heat transmitted, 45 per cent. 

Three pieces of green glass, 1 inch apart— 

Heat transmitted, 36 per cent. 

The same close together—Heat transmitted, 50 per cent. 

Powell’s blue plus two pieces of bottle-green glass, spaced 1 inch apart— 
Heat transmitted, 34*23 per cent. 

This combination was tried because the Bunsen flame is scarcely visible through 
it owing to the character of the absorption. 
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General CenchuioHe. 

If the men can use it, thickened ganae pins PoweU’a blue glaaa would be the beat 
combination at present found. But onl^ the men themaelvea can decide whether 
the definition is good enough through the gauae, or if it gets too hot so near the face. 
The same remark applies to the aluminium coatings. 

If a fixed screen is practicable, it should consist of several sheets with air spaces 
between. Probably gauze next the furnace would prevent glass from cracking. 

Nearly all the measurements quoted in this paper ate due to my demonstrator. 
Hr. T. G. Malpas, who also made the oakmlations. 1 have verified his results by 
independent observations in the important oases. The light tr ansmissio n was 
measured with the flicker photometer, and as the personal element might in dealing 
with different colours affect the result, I have been careful to compare my readings 
with his. I find that with low intensities there is a marked difference, but that it 
disappears if a reasonably strong light is used, and this has accordingly been done 
in the observations recorded. 

I have to thank Dr. Emerson Reynolds for placing at my disposal the galena 
films above referred to, and for instmotions concerning the method of preparing 
them. And I have also to thank Messrs. James Powell & Sons, both tor information 
concerning the composition of specimens m my possession, and for the samples sent 
me as most likely m the light of our preliminary experiments to serve the purpose 
in view. 

G J. Burch. 

April, 1909. 


Sir William Crookes examined the transmiasion of radiation by samples of 
gloss—(;hicfly green glasses—used at various times at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. He then embarked upon the much more exhaustive research 
of making synthetic gla.sHcs by the addition of various metallic oxides to a clear 
and colourless flux and examining the transmission of radiation through them 
(see his ' Phil Trans.’ paper before quoted). Over 300 tinted glasses were 
prepared. Of these the composition of the most important, and their trans¬ 
mission of infra-red, luminous, and ultra-violet rays are recorded in his paper. 
The glass which most effectually obstructs ultra-violet light has since been put 
upon the market as “ Oookes’ glass," and has been widely used in spectacles 
for protection of the eyes, especially in sunny places and at high altitudes. 
The attempt to introduce protective glasses among glass workers failed, chiefly 
owing to the innate conservatism of the British workman. 
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The infra-red and ultra-violet tranemiflaionB of aeveral of Ctookee’ ghuaen 
and of other glasses, such as chlorophyll, Fienzal, Euphos, etc., were also 
determined and published by Hartridge and Hill (‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ B, 
vol. 89, p. 72 (1916)). 

Iron Workers' Cataraet. 

The work of the Committee was entirely in abeyance during the period of 
the war, and it was not until 1921 that it could be resumed. Early in that 
year information was obtained from Messrs. B. Ciridland of Wolverhampton, 
and J. J. Healy of Llanelly, that a form of cataract similar to that found in 
glass workers occurred in iron puddleis and tin-plate millmen. Cases of the 
same kind were also reported by Mr. St. Clair Roberts of Worcester in chain 
makers. 

On February 11, 1921, Mr. Parsons and Dr. Monson Legge examined cases 
of Iron Workers’ Cataract at Wolverhampton. Mr. Cridland showed two 
typical cases, one in a puddler (reported in ' The Ophthalmoscope,’ vol. 1.3 
(1916)), the other in a furnace-man. Mr. St. Clair Roberts showed six cases 
of chain makers, four of which were t 3 ^ical. 

On February 23,1921, Mr. Parsons, Dr. Morisou Legge, and Dr. J. C. Bridge 
examined cases of cataract in tin-plate rollers at Llanelly. Dr. Healy had 
collected 121 men, all of whom were examined ophthalmoscopically by Mr. 
Parsons, and many by Dr. Legge and Dr. Bridge. Nearly all the cases showed 
some signs of cataract, mostly of the ordinary senile type. Sixteen cases 
presented the typical appearances of “ Glass W'orkers’ Cataract.” (These cases 
form the subject of papers by Messrs. Cridland and Healy in ‘ The Bristol 
Journal of Ophthalmology,’ vol. 6, pp. 193, 194 (1921)). 

There can be no doubt that cataract, indistinguishable from Glass Workers’ 
Cataract, occurs in tin-plate rollermen, chain makers, and puddlers. 

Biochemistry of the Lens. 

In 1921 the Committee decided to initiate research into the biochemistry of 
the crystallmo lens. Difficulty was experienced in finding a suitable worker 
to undertake this research. Eventually Mias D. R. Adams of Girton College, 
Cambridge, was appointed to carry out a research on the metabciism and 
proteins of the lens under the supervision of Prof. F. G. Hopkins. 

Miss Adams’ report has been published in the * Roy. Soc. Ptoc..’ B, vol. 
p. 244 (1926), and a rgsumd of literature on the subject in the ' British 
Journal of Ophthalmology,’ vol. 9, p. 281 (1926). She has proved that ” the' 
lens contains an autoxidation system similar to that which Hopkins found in 
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• muBcles and other tissues. This system in the lens oonnsts of (1) dialysable 
' glutathione, (2) a thermostabile protein leeidue. These constituents are 
maintained in constant chemical equilibrium by an oxidation-ieduction of 
an SH ■*—*’ SS type. The peculiar mode of nutrition in the lens prevents any 
excessive use of oxygen or rapid elimination of waste products. It is therefore 
conceivable that the autoxidation system is of special economic importance 
in the respiration of the lens, and that it is not merely secondary in character 
as it is in other tissues. In favour of this view that it is of vital importance to 
the normal condition of the lens are the facts that (a) in oataractous lenses either 
or both parts of the autoxidation system may be absent (Goldschmidt), (6) 
the lens in comparison with other tissues has a relatively high glutathione 
content.’* Ultra-violet light and heat rays cause a decrease in the glutathione 
content of the lens in vitro, when the latter is protected by a surrounding layer 
of Ringer’s solution. It is as yet unknown whether the secondary (thermo- 
stabile) system is affected by the rays in vivo. The precipitation of the proteins 
and the increase of lipoids in the cataractous lens are also inadequately 
explained. The protein ^-krystallin acts alone as a thermostabile residue pre¬ 
pared from the whole lens. Since the other lens proteins are devoid of this 
power, it appears that ^-krystallin is the active constituent of the lens thermo* 
stabile residue. The lens is able to oxidise certain organic acids, but its power 
to do BO is decreased by exposure to ultra-violet light. 

Since its mception the Uommittee has lost by death six of its members: 
Sir William Abney, Sir Clifford Allbutt, Sir William Crookes, Mr. Marcus 
Gunn, Mr. E. Nettleship, and Dr. A. D. Waller. The present constitution of 
the Committee is as follows: Sir John Rose Bradford (Chairman), Sir Hugh 
Anderson, Dr. H. H. Dale, Sir William Hardy, Prof. A. V. Hill, Dr. L E. 
Hill, and Sir John Parsons. 

The investigations carried out by the Committee show that Glass Workers' 
Cataract is not due to the action of luminous radiation or X-rays; that it is 
improbable that it is due to direct action of ultra-violet or infm-red radiation 
upon the lens, though this cannot be definitely disproved until further knowledge 
of the biochemistry of the lens is available; that it may be due to indirect 
action on the nutrition of the lens by the deleterious action of infra-red radia¬ 
tion upon the iris and ciliary body. 

The introduction of machinery for blowing glass bottles may be expected 
to reduce .the incidence of Glass Workers' Cataract materially. The Com* 
nuttee are of opinion that further research, especially on the biochemistry of 
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the lens, is desirable. They do not, however, fed jnstilfied in asking for further 
floanoial assistance from the Home Office, bat propose that the Medical 
Research Conncil be asked to undertake the further pursuit of the investiga¬ 
tion. 

J. B. Bkadvobd, 

Chairman. 

June, 1928. 


The Anaerobic Delayed Heat-Production after a Tetanus. 

By W. Hartrse and A. V. Hill, F.R.S. 

(Received May 9, 1928.) 

(From the Departments ot Physiology, Cambridge, and University College, London.) 

In a previous paper of this senes it was shown by one of us that, in the 
case of a regular successiou of separate twitches, there is no considerable 
anaerobic delayed heat-production; the only important after-effect of such 
anaerobic stimulation is a permanent increase in the resting heat-rate. It 
was pointed out there that this increment, produced by activity, in the basal 
heat-rate, cannot be regarded as part of the contraction-process itself, though 
it may easily be misinterpreted ; unless the galvanometer-zero and the tem¬ 
perature of the thermopile be very steady, this permanent increase may be 
mistaken for a long-continued delayed heat associated with contraction and 
ending in 10 or 16 minutes. The diagram of fig. 1 illustrates this point. At 
time zero the muscle is stimulated by a short tetanus and the galvanometer 
deflects, returning to a constant position—^but not to its original one—^in 
about 3 minutes. The displacement from the initial position is a measure of 
the increment in resting heat-rate. This increment must be supposed to 
occur at, or immediately after, the moment of contraction. There is no 
obvious reason why it should occur at any other moment. If so, the base¬ 
line from which the area of the deflection-time curve must be calculated is A, 
the continuation backwards of the line representing the final level attained 
by the galvanometer. 

Now let us imagine that owing to galvanometer instability, or to gradual 
temperature change in the thermopile, there is a alow, small and not quite 

VOL. om.— B. B 
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Ngnlar creep of the spot of light on the scale. The only way to proceed is to 
allow a sufficient time to elapse after stimulating and to join the initial to the 



Fio. 1.—Curve of galvsnoineter-defleotion after short tetanus of musole in nitrogen 
(disgrammatio) to illustrate how the pormanent Inorement in heat-rate produced by 
anaerobio stimulation may be misinterpreted as ddayed anaerobic heat. A, true base¬ 
line ; B, base-line as previously assumed. 

final position, so obtaining a base-line (e.g., B in the diagram) from which to 
measure the area of the defiection-tune curve. It is obvious that a greater area 
will thus be found than if the correct base-line A had been adopted. The case 
illustrated in the diagram is exaggerated. It will make clear, however, how 
an error may occur unless extreme stability of galvanometer and thermostat 
be available. We have found, employing the present apparatus, in all cases, 
whether of short tetanic stimuli or of a series of single shocks, that with the 
thermopiles used the galvanometer becomes quite steady again in 3 or 4 
minutes: there ie no long-continued delayed anaerobic heat, such as was described 
by ourselves (1) (2) and by Furusawa and Hartree (3). The genuine anaerobio 
delayed heat is confined to the first 2 or 3 minutes after stimulation. 

In 1923 we (2) concluded that “ the effects observed are the resultant of 
those arising from two separate heat-productions,” and fig. 2 of our paper 
gave diagrammatically the supposed time-course of these two separate factors, 
(i) starting at a high rate and falling in 2 minutes or so to sero, and (ii) lasting 
for a long time. Of these (ii) is due solely to the effect, described above, of the 
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permanent increase in resting heat-rate induced by anaerobic stimulation; 
(i) is genuine, and persists, after a tetanic stimulus, in spite of all efforts to 
eliminate it. 

Experiments have been made in a variety of wajrs, and with several different 
thermopiles. It is not easy always to ensure that a muscle under strictly 
anaerobic conditions will continue to function well enough for a series of tetani 
to be applied to it. If the condition of the muscle be not good, the e'xperiment 
must be discarded, since irregularities in the distribution of the heat-production 
inside the muscle may cause—owing to lag in conduction—apparent effects 
of delayed liberation or absorption of heat, as pointed out by Furusawa and 
Hartroe(3). One of the best experiments performed, in respect of the 
continued excellent condition of the muscle throughout, and of the high 
consistency of the results, was as follows:— 

Experimtnl of 16.10.27 ,—^Two sartorii La nitrogen on quickly noting thermopile i weight 212 
mgn. Two 3-second tetani for test purposes: 196 gnus. Isometrio tension well main¬ 
tained. Four 2-aeoond tetani with photographic reoords, praotioally identical to 12 seoonda ; 
mean taken for analysu. Eight ** oontroU for instantaneous heating. Initial boat in 
each tetanus, about 0-1 calorie per gram. 

The results of the analysis are shown in fig. 2. There is a high rate of heat- 
production during the development and early stages of the contraction, a 



Fia. 2.—^Analysis of rate of heat-prodaotion during and after a 2-eeoond tetanus in nitro¬ 
gen. Experiment of IS.10.27 (see text). 
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constant rate during the maintenance of the contraction, and a rapidly falling 
rate when stimulation ends. This delayed heat-production peraista usually for 
a minute or two, amounting in some experiments to as much as 46 per cent, 
of the initial heat, in others to very little. It is greater after longer stimuli; 
it is absent, or very slow, at low temperatures. It is not to be confused with 
the heat of relaxation, which is part of the initial process, and is complete in 
a few tenths of a second at 16° C. 

The relaxation heat has been carefully studied at low temperature^ 
where the anaerobic delayed heat is not a disturbing factor. Expeii* 
ments to be published later show that the relaxation heat of an isometric 
contraction at 0° C. is about 0-11 Tl, where T is the tension developed and I 
is muscle length. Applying the same formula to the case of 16° C., we may 
subtract the calculated relaxation heat from the delayed heat shown in fig. 2. 
It appears that the real delayed heat in 10 seconds after the end of the stimuluB 
was about 16 per cent, of the total initial heat. It is never negative at any 
stage in the process, though it may, for technical reasons, appear to be in a 
muscle failing and functioning only in parts : its total amount, to completion, 
may be anything from 0 or 6 per cent, up to 46 per cent, of the initial heat. 

The fact that, in our experience, there ia never any negative heat affords an 
important comment on recent observations, in connection with ** phosphagen,*' 
from Prof. Meyerhof’s laboratory in Berlin. It has been demonstrated there 
that, of the considerable amount of phosphagen “ broken down ” during a 
4-second8’ anaerobic tetanus, an appreciable part (about one-third) is ** resyn- 
thesised ” during the next 20 seconds. The breakdown in'vUro of purified 
phosphagen into phosphate and creatine has been shown by Meyerhof and 
Suranyi (4) to lead to a heat-liberation of about 160 calories per gram of 
H3PO4. If a considerable proportion of the phosphagen “ broken down ” in 
anaerobic activity were really “ resynthesised ” from its constituents during 
the first 20 seconds after the stimulus, the heat-absorption could not fail to 
be evident, unless there were some compensating process, e.g., lactic acid at 
ammonia production, liberating heat. There is no absorption of heat, and, 
according to Nachmansohn (6) in Meyerhof’s laboratory, there is no delayed 
lactic acid or ammonia production. 

It is possible, as was suggested at the end of the third paper of this series, 
that purified phosphagen has very different thermal characteristics from the 
substance existing in the living muscle, that, in fact, the heat of formation 
of the creatine from the precursor actually ATiating in living muscle is 
considerably less than from the (possibly simplified) product which has been 
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described by Eggleton and Bggleton. This would reconcile Prof. Meyerhof’s 
observations with the undoubted fact that, at no stage, in or after con¬ 
traction, does an absorption of heat occur. Another explanation, however, 
is possible. It may be, as Nachmansohn suggests, that the “ breakdown ” of 
phosphagen during activity, and its anaerobic “ resjmthesis ” afterwards, are 
to be regarded rather as an “ unstabilisation,” followed by a “ lestabilisation," 
of a complex chemical substance, whose real breakdown follows only when 
mechanical and chemical violence is offoed to the living muscle fibres. This 
suggestion is in keeping with recent experiments of Stella’s (6) at University 
College, in which the interior of a living fatigued muscle has been shown to 
be in diffusion equilibrium with a phosphate solution containing only about 
20 mgrs. per cent, of P : an amount far less than is found, under wimiUr con¬ 
ditions of fatigue, by direct chemical treatment of the muscle (Eggleton and 
Eggleton (7) (8) (9)). Between these two explanations it is not possible, at 
present, to decide. 

An abstract of the experiments performed is given in the following table. 
All were at room temperature (16° to 20° C.), and all upon the sartorii of 
Bam temporaria or R. esculenta. 


Table I.—Delayed Anaerobic Heat (D.A.H.) after a Tetanus. 

Egptrinunt of 18.11.28. —CTuided moMla in X|. Obaerrationa on aoale. 

0'3 aeoond, 0'6 aeoond, 0-5 aeoond, 0*5 aeoond tateni. DUIeienoe between Ufa ouma 
and oontrol disappean In about a minute. D.A.H. 8 ftr eaal. 

ExptrimoiU of 17.11.28. —Pure N,. Obaervationa on aoale. 

Three 0-laeoond tetani. Difference between live curvea and oontrol diaappeaia within 
2 minntea. D.A.H. S per cent. 

Ksptrinmt of 14.1.28. —In Og-HCN. Obaervationa on aoale. 

1 aeoond tetani. D.A.H, oompkte in 2 mlnutea, 18 per tent. 

Bxpmment of 18.1S8. — ^In N|-HCN. Ezoetleat meohanical reaponeea. Obaervationa on 

0*70 teooiid tetanuip D.AeH. IS per c«ta., 7 per cent, before 12 seoonda, none efter 2 
minntes. 

1 -0 second teUnos. D.A.H, 12i per cent, 

£xpmm0ni of Ji,i.2tf.^iiraiised frog. In Ng-HCX. Photographlo reoorcU. 

0-8 and 0*4 second ieUni. D.A.H. complete in 00 seconds, per cenf. 

of 8.2.2^.—In Ng-HCN. Photognphio records, 

0 -25 second tetanus, excellent response. D.A.H. $ per ceel., 7^ per cent, in 40 seconds. 

Swperimma iO.2.20.—In Ni-UCN. Photographic records ; detailed analysis; good experi¬ 

ment. 

0 • 16 second tetanus. D.A.H. 2J| per csnf„ 16} per cent, m 60 seconds. 

0*18 second tetanus later, D.A.H. 17 per csnf. 
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Table I—(contmued). 

SsptHmtitU ef 20,2 JS. —In N|-HCN. Fhoiogni^ nooids ; detniM nnaljiii. Good oob« 
tTMtiOU. 

1 -13 aeoonda tetaniM. D.A.H., lit obeervation, 42 ptr cetU„ 32 per oent, belon 80 
■Monde, Meu 2nd and 3id obMrratkms, 27 per omI,» 26 per oent. Mon 30 

■MQOdfl. 

1 *27 ■ooonde tetanoe later. D.A.H. 221cent,, 18 per oent, Mon 80 eeoonde. 

jrxpenmeni qf 27,2,23.—In Ng-HCN. Photographic moordi. Very good and oonaktent oon- 
traotione, obWona oontraoton after each. 

2*0 acoondi tetanw» lit obeervatlon only. D,A.H. 36 per cent,, 7 per oent. Mon 
6 eeoondi, 28 per cent, befon SO leoonds. 

2-0 eeoondi tetanic 2nd» 8fd and 4th olnervatiom. Mean» D.A.H. 26 per cent,, 14 per 
cent. Mon 80 eeoondi. 

22.2.22.—In Xg-HCN. Photographio nooide. 

1* 18 eeoonde tetanoi. D.A.H. 46 per cent, 

1-36 ieoonde tetanoe later, D.A.U. 20 per cent,, 7 per oent. Mon 6 leoondip 15| per 
oent. Mon 80 eeoondi. 


MatperimmU cf 24,2.28 ,—In Ng-HCN. Kiotographio nooide. I to VIp 0*1 eeoond tetanoe, 
0-016 cilorie per grm. initial heat. VII and VIIIp 1-13 eeoonde tetanoip 0*091 calorie 


per grm. 

I— D.A,H. 

II— D.A.H. 

III and IV—D.A.H. 
V and VI—Later 
Vn—D.A.H. 

VIII—D.A.H. 


— 2peroeii<^ 
+ 4 per cent. 
i2| per cent. 
9 per cent. 
30 per cent, 
12 per cent. 


Experiment c/ 6.3.28 ,—Photographio reooidi. Detailed analyne ohown in fig. 3. 

1 to lllp 0-26 eeoond tetani in Oi, galvanometer ntnralng aooorately to lero in 17 
minuteo. Recovery heat => 1 -44 (initial heat). 
rVp 0-6 woond tetanoi in Og, good nium. Recovery heat » 1-32 (initial heat). 

V and VIp 0-06 eeoond tetani in Og, not analyeed. 

VII and Vlllp 0-1 eeoond tetani in Ogp nooide too email for gnat aoonzaoy. Recovery 
heat *>=1-02 (initial heat). 

XI and XIIp 0-26 aecond in Ng. D.A.H. 11 per cent. 

XlVp 0-6 ieoond in N,. D.A.H. 23 per cent. 


The last experiment of Table I is illustrated in fig. 3. There are shown (a) 
two typical curves of the delayed anaerobic heat-production for 0*25 and 0*6 
second tetanus, (6) three ciirves of the recovery heat-production in oxygen. 
It is obvious from these that the factOT which we have called the “ delayed 
anaerobic heat ” is still present in oxygen, comjdioating the form of the recovery 
heat-rate curve. This complication does not always, or indeed usually, occur; 
see, for example, the curves of figs. 1 and 2 of our 1922 paper (1), which are 
typical. The recovery curves illustrate also a fact which we have several 
times verified, viz., that (within limite) the rate of recovery heat-production 
is not only absolutely but relatively greater after a greater initial liberation 
of energy (see (1), (10)). 
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An examination of Table I leaves no doubt that after a short tetanus, apjdiod 
direotly to a muscle in nitrogen, there is a delayed production of heat. Every 



Fio. 3.—Analysis of nte of heat-production after a short tetanic stimnlus, in oxygen and 
innitoogen. Experlmentof 6.3.28, (see text and Table I). Tberateof heat-prodnotlon 
is measured in terms of a unit which is equal, in each observation, to the initial heat 
per second. 

effort has been made to eliminate oxygen, and we have no doubt that the 
oxygen in the chamber was below 0*02 per cent. in most cases the nitrogen 

• In this connection we have never been able to verify, even under the meet stringent 
anaerobic conditions, a statement by Furusawa and Hortree (3) to the effect that when 
** purified nitrogen was passed through the muscle chamber for on hour or so . . - 
the muscle become inexoitable.'* Our muscles have often given on excellent response 
after hours in the purest nitrogen, even when dosed with cyanide vapour. We believe 
that the inexoitability described by Fumsawa and Hortree must hove been due to some 
anasthstio substaaoe present in their nitrogen, which hod been vigoronaly shaken with 
pgrrogsUol. Oun, os described in the first paper of this aeries, hod been mode 
with sodium hydrosnlphite (Na^iOt) and passed through four wash-bottles 

before it reached the muscle chamber. 
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f tather contained (^nide vaponr, in amount soffident to aboliah the leoovw^ 
proceBs even in pure oxygen. The amount of this delayed anaerobio heat ie 
variable. It appears, in general, to be greater after long tetani than after 
short ones—^whioh is in keeping with the fact that it is absent in the ease of a 
series of single twitches: it is usually greater in the earlier oontraotions of an 
experiment: in Table I it varies from 5 per cent, to 46 per cent, of the initial 
heat, having usually a value in the neighbourhood of 16 per cent. It starts 
at a high rate, and falls rapidly to sero in a minute or two; it is practically 
absent at 0° C., or so slow as to be impossible to detect with any certainty 
(which is a further proof, if one be required, that it is not due to a physical 
error of any kind). The facts are clear; the e^lanation is obscure. 

The muscles were excited directly by thick silver-wire electrodes in good 
contact with their ends. The stimuli were just maximal, not supermaximal; 
the tetanus from a Harvard coil was employed. It has been suggested to us, 
in view of the possiblity of over-stimulating some of the muscle fibres when 
direct stimuli are emjJoyed, that indirect excitation would be more conclusive. 
If a muscle nerve-preparation were available which would meet the rigorous 
demands of the myothermic method, indirect stimulation would certainly be 
preferable. The gastrocnomius-sciatio preparation, however, is useless for 
the purpose : in dealing vrith such small differences aa are here involved, an 
accurate “ control ” is essential, in the form of a uniform warming of the dead 
muscle. This requires a muscle of uniform cross-section, with fibres all working 
in the same way, and preferably a very thin one, to avoid the effects of lag lu 
conduction from parts contracting to different degrees. We do not believe 
that results of any value would be obtained in this connection with a muscle 
much thicker, or less uniform, than the aartorius of the English frog. It is, 
of course, possible to prepare the nerve to the aartorius. There are two reasons 
against this;— 

(a) Strictly anaerobio conditions would certainly tend gradually to destroy 
the power of the nerve fibres to conduct an impulse; and 

(b) This preparation is so delicate that one could never be sure that certain 
of the fibres of the nerve had not been inju^. 

In either case some of the fibres of the muscle would respond to the stimulus 
applied to the nerve, others would not. The distribution of non-contracting 
fibres would probably not be a random one; discrete masses of the muscle 
would fail to respond, and we should get temperature differences inside the 
tissue itself, giving the apparent effect of delayed production or absorption of 
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heat The simple experiment deaonbed by Funuawa and Hartree (3, p 204) 
o£ soorolung the outside surface of the musole with a hot wire, treatment which 
results m an apparent large negative heat soon after the contraction, shows 
the danger of a non*uniform response It appeared to us to be impossible to 
ensure that a muscle stimulated through its nerve, after a long penod m pure 
mtrogen, should contract uniformly throughout If such surety be absent, 
it IS useless to perform the experiment, the records could indeed be made and 
analysed, but whatever result was obtamed would be suspect it might be 
attnbnted, if desired, to a non uniform contraction of the muscle 

The dangers of the myothenmo method, improperly used, are great, and 
recent experience shows what extraordinary results it may yield in the hands 
of unontical people , long acquaintance with its pitfalls only emphasises its 
limitations The sole way, m our opinion, to hope to secure a uniform con 
traction of a musole under strictly anaerobic conditions, is to stimulate it 
directly In that case the possibihty of over stimulating some of the fibres^ 
those m immediate contact with the electrodes—cannot bo avoided 

In 1926 Embden Hirsch Kauffmann and Deutioke (11) published an account 
of expenments purporting to show that considerable quantities of lactic acid 
may be produced by a stimulated muscle after contraction and relaxation 
are complete This effect was proved by Meyerhof and Lohmann (12) to be 
due to the excessive stunuh they employed excited through its nerve or 
directly by a more moderate current a muscle liberates lactic acid only during 
its contraction The matter was further studied by Suranyi (13), who showed 
that too strong a stimulus caused (i) an excessive production of lactic acid per 
umt of tension mamtamed in a tetanus and (u) a contracture afterwards 
Furusawa and Hartree (3), in confirmation of these results, obtained a large 
after production of heat in consequence of an over powerful stimulus There 
IS no doubt of the danger of excessive direct stimulation and according to 
recent results of Nachmansohn (6) it is difficult to avoid this danger so long as 
direct tetanic stunuh are employed 

Thus one possible explanation of the delayed anaerobic heat, observed in 
the present experiments, is that it is due to the excessive stimulation of 
those fibres of the musole which he directly on the electrodes, where the 
density of the exciting current is greatest In several of the expenments 
recorded in Table I an imdoubted contracture occurred after normal relaxa 
tion This explanation would be m keeping with the great vanabihty of the 
effect observed it is difficult indeed to see how its possibility can be 
ehminated It is clear from the expenments with single twitches that a 
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oonuderable production of heat is not a neeeswry sequel to an anaetobio 
contraction The over stimulation theory of its appearance after a tetanus 
has much to recommend it 

There is however, an alternative explanation which should be mentioned. 
The experiments on phosphagen made m Ptof Meyerhof’s laboratory, and 
already referred to, show that for half a mmute or so after a tetanus of several 
seconds there are chemical processes at work, mvolving changes in the phos¬ 
phate containing complexes of the muscle It may not be coiTeot to describe 
these as the actual resynthesis of “ phosphagen ” from areatine and phosphate, 
which IS an endothermic reaction, but undoubtedly some diemical changes 
are proceeding It seems possible that the anaerobic delayed heat may be a 
sign of these processes 

Of the two explanations considered we are more inchned to the former 
The recovery heat production is a very regularly occurring phenomenon, so 
18 the relaxation heat observed at a low temperature, so is the mcrement m 
resting heat rate produced by anaerobic stimulation, and it seems to us 
probable that if the anaerobic delayed heat discussed above were due to normal 
processes occuinng inside the muscle it would appear m twitches and in tetam 
alike, and not to the very variable degree illustrated in Table I 

Summary 

1 The anaerobic delayed heat production after a tetanus has been re¬ 
examined, with stringent precautions to avoid the possibihty of oxidation 

2 Its supposed long continued part is due to a misinterpretation of the 
phenomenon desenbed in a previous paper, viz, the permanent increment in 
resting heat rate produced by anaerobic stimulation 

3 Its earlier part is a genuine occurrence and is complete within a mmute 
or two It IS very variable in amount ranging from 6 to 46 per cent of the 
imtial heat It starts at a high rate and falls rapidly to a low value, being 
complete in a minute or two 

4 Its explanation is obscure it may be due to phosphate changes known 
to occur after contraction and relaxation are complete, more probably it is 
to be attributed to the over stimulation of some of the fibres of the musde, 
a procedure known from the work of Meyerhof and his colleagues to produce a 
delayed formation of lactic acid 

6 There is no sign of an endothermic process occurring at any stage in, or 
after contraction The partial restoration of phosphagen after an anaerobic 
tetanus as desenbed by Meyerhof and his collaborator^ must be regarded. 
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therefore, either as a “ restabilisation,’* rather than as a “ resynthesis,” 
or as showing that purified phoipha^n possesses very different thermal 
properties from the precursor of phosphate and creatine in the living muscle. 

6 . We have been unable to verify a statement by Furusawa and Haitree 
that in piirified nitrogen a muscle becomes gradually inexcitable, as a nerve 
is known to do. A muscle may give an excellent response after hours in the 
purest nitrogen, to which cyanide vapour has been added. 

The expenses of this research have been borne by a grant from the Foulerton 
Fund of the Royal Society. 
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The Equation of Motion of a Runner, exerting a Maximal Effort. 

By Charles H. Best and Bute C. Partridge. 

(Commiinioated by Prof. A. V. Hill, F.R.8.—^Reoeived June 4, 1928.) 

(From the Department of Pfaysiologioal Hjgiene, School of Hygienob Univenrity of Toronto.) 

Furusawa, Hill and Parkinson (1) have shown that the acceleration of a 
runner and the nutTimnm speed he can obtain depend upon two factors, (a) 
the maximum force he can exert in propelling himself, and (6) the frictional 
resistance of his muscles. They have embodied these factors in a mathematical 
equation, which they have tested by experiment. The experimental results 
fit the equation very satisfactorily and allow the values of the constants to be 
determined. 

The maximum velocity attained depends upon a balance between the pro¬ 
pelling force, which is constant up to the onset of fatigue, and the internal 
resistance, which increases as the speed rises until it balances the propelling 
force. In spite of the accuracy with which experiment has been found to 
verify the equation, this internal resistance has to some degree a hypothetical 
existence. The object of the present paper is to give it greater reality by 
showing how an actual external resistance can be added on to it and produces 
exactly the calculated effect. 

In the equation developed by Furusawa, Hill and Parkinson, if M be the 
mass of the subject, and/Mp be the maximum propelling force he can exert, 
and if the internal frictional resistance at any speed be taken as M/a times that 
speed, then the TnarimuTn velocity has the value of/pa. If now to the internal 
frictional resistance of the muscles we add an external force, R, the maximum 
speed will be further reduced in proportion, and instead of being fga it will 
be (fga — Ro/M). 

In their paper Furusawa, Hill and Parkinson suggested that experiments 
should be made on running uphill, whore the external resistance would be the 
component of the weight of the body parallel to the surface of the hill. In 
the present paper another type of external resistance has been employed, 
namely, that exerted by a cord wound around a capstan, braked by the arrange¬ 
ment shown in the illustration (p. 220). 

Methods. 

The apparatus used for the electrical timing of the runners was practically 
the same as that used by Hill and his collaborators. In fact, parts are identical. 
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since we are indebted to them for the gift of ^e recording coils. In our experi¬ 
ments a Moll moving-coil galvanometer (Kipp en Zoonen) was used. This 
instmment has a complete period of 1*3 seconds. The lag of the recording 
apparatus (1, p. 37) was 0*04 second. A spectrograph slit was used to narrow 
the beam of light and thus to sharpen the peaks of the deflections. A pendulum 
with a period of about 1 second was used as a time marker in most of the 
experiments. The period was determined at frequent intervals by timing 
several hundred complete vibrations. In later experiments a clock with a 
long wire pendulum was substituted. 

Other features of the recording apparatus were practically identical with 
those described by Hill. The coils of insulated wire were usually placed at 
the following distances from the start, 1, 3, 6, 7, 9,12,16, 21, 26, 30, 36, 37*5, 
40, 42 * 6, 46 and 50 yards. The coils were concentrated at the start to give the 
initial acceleration, and between 30 and 60 yards to determine more accurately 
the maximum speed, which was found, by experience, to be attained by our 
subjects within that range. The start was automatically recorded by the 
closing of an electric switch which was included m the pistol. 

To obtain the constaitt external resistance a metal drum, braked by a measur¬ 
able force, was constructed. This drum with its horizontal shaft revolved on 
ball bearings. A strong light cord was wound on the drum and the free end 
attached to a broad belt fastened about the runner’s waist. The unbraked 
drum exerted no measurable resistance, except at the moment of the start. 
The slight pull at the start \inwound the cord much more rapidly than the 
runner could take up the slack. The drum was braked by means of a linen 
band which encircled a narrower drum fastened to the common shaft. The ends 
of the band were fastened to two spring-balances, which were attached to a 
framework above the shaft. The balances could be raised or lowered by means 
of a screw and the friction on the drum thus increased or decreased. The 
pointers on the balances registered the friction as soon as the runner started 
and this remained constant throughout the run. 

The first few experiments were conducted on an outdoor track, the remainder 
were carried out on an inside track where a 60-yard “ straight-away ” was 
available (see figure). The constants in the equation of motion were determined 
for several of the members pf the University of Toronto track team, but it was 
found advisable to use one subject (C.H.B.) for most of the experiments in 
which the effect of external resistance was studied. This subject could repro¬ 
duce his maximum speed in different runs on the same day with great con¬ 
sistency (Table II). As a routine procedure, the subject ran first without an 
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external leaistanoe, then made two or three runs with diflerent external leeis- 
tances, and a final run without resistance. An appropriate interval between 
successive runs was always allowed, to permit complete recovery from the pre¬ 
vious run. The final run without external resistance was always recorded, in 
order to make certain that fatigue due to previous efforts had not reduced the 
maximum speed of the subject. It was considered advisable not to add very 



a, Reoordlng coil; b, Spring balances; e, Cord from capstan to mnner'a waist; d. Linen 

friction band. 

large external resistances which might produce a change in the stride of the 
runner. The resistances we have used produced no perceptible change in the 
stride or style of rumung. 

The photr^liraphio records obtained of the deflections of the galvanometer 
were fastened on a wooden block. Vertical lines were drawn through the 
peaks of the waves, and through the same side of every alternate gap which 
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waa |«oduoed in the record by the pendulum. The diatancee were measured 
by a steel ruler graduated in 1 /64*inoh divisions, and these measurements were 
checked by a vernier microscope reading to 1/100 cm. This value was then 
inserted in the equation, and if found satisfactory was adopted. This was 
almost always the case, but sometimes a very slightly different value was 
more sppropriatei In determining Ra/M, if the external resistance be expressed 
in pounds weight, this value must be multiplied by^(10*73in yard/second units) 
to obtain R in Hill’s equation. For C.H.B., whose weight was 170 pounds, 
M is 170. Ra/M varies from 0* 10 to 0*66, according to the change in R. 

Experiment<d Results. 

In calculating the change in maximum speed of a subject which should be 
produced by a certain external resistance, it is necessary to know the value of 
the constant a. In Table I fga, a and / are given for several subjects, the 
last three of whom were used in the experiments in which the effect of external 
resistance was studied. 

Table I. 


Subject. 

fga. 

a, 

i __ 

/. 

M. 

J.H.R. 

10*60 

1*366 

0*73 

160 

R.C.lf. 

10-70 

1-40 

0*71 

160 

E,W.lluH. 

7-96 

1*033 

0*71 

130 

H.P. 

0*20 

1*20 

0*71 

160 

W.8. 

7*00 

1*00 

0*74 

130 

C.H.B. 

8*87 

1*326 

0*62 

170 


The constancy of the maximum speed attained in the two control runs on 
the same day by the subjects used is satisfactory. The values for these control 
runs and the number of sprints made by the subjects with external resistance 
are shown in Table 11. 


Table II.—Maximum Speed without a Resistance. 


Subject. 

Before exercise. 

Amount of exercise. 

After exercise. 

C.H.B. 

8 86 

3 runs 

8*87 

C.H.B. 

8-87 

2 rune 

8 88 

C.H.B. 

0 12 

2 runs 

0*12 

C.H.B. 1 

8 83 

3 runs 

9*14 

C.H.B. 

8*93 

2 runs 

8*08 

C.H.B. 

8*89 

3 runs 

8 80 

C.H.B. 

8*74 

3 runs 

8 74 

W.S. 

8 06 

2 runs 

8 04 

W.8.. . 

7-87 

Sruns 

7*95 

W.8. 

7 88 

3 runs 

7 86 

H.P. 

9*20 

2 runs 

0 20 
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In the seven experiments ip which subject C.H.B. was used, the maximum 
speed attained in the preliminary run agrees well with that in the final, with 
one exception. On one occasion the maximum speed for the pteliminaiy 
run was 8 *93, and for the final 9*14 yards per second. As the maximum speeds 
in these control runs do not show satirfactory agreement, the results are not 
used in Table lY. This is the only trial which is eliminated.** It is interesting 
that the subject stated before making the final run in this experiment that he 
felt tired and was doubtful of his ability to equal his preliminary performance. 
The average difference between the preliminary and final maximum speed for 
the remaining 10 experiments is 0*019 yard per second. 

In Table in examples of the figures obtained in two experiments with and 
without external resistance are given. The subjects used in the expefiments 
always attained their maximum speed by the time they reached the 46-yard 
mark. The results for the four runs given in Table III show the speed between 


Table m.—Results with and without Resistance. 


Subject. 

Aesutftnoe 
(in gzmnu) 

Diitanco 
(in yardi). 

Time from 
preceding coll 
<in 

fiecondi). 

m 


C.H.B. 

0 ^ 


21 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

1060 

0*564 

0*564 

0*563 

0566 

8*5 

8*86 

8*86 

8*88 

8*88 


^ 8*88 

CH.B. 

650 a 


21 

SO 

35 

40 

45 

50 

1*000 

0*571 

0-571 

0*572 

0*500 

8-42 

8*75 

8-75 

8 74 

6*34 

j 

. 8*75 




30 



1 




1 

35 

0 582 

8*5 

1 




1 

37-5 

0*280 

8-6 

1 


C.H.B. 

0 

1 

40 

0-281 

8*89 

1 

. 8*80 



1 

‘42 5 

0*208 

8*4 

1 




1 

45 

0 300 

8 3 

1 





50 

0*500 

8 3 

J 





30 

... 

_ 

1 

1 




35 

1 0-633 

7*9 

l| 





37'6 

0*310 

8 0 

1 


C.H.B. 



40 


8-3 

1 

h 8-47 




42 5 

0 205 

8*47 

1 





45 

0*2M 

8*47 

li 





50 

0*637 

7 9 

J 
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the coils placed'at the 30* and 60-yard marks. The sudden decrease in speed 
sometimes observed after the 46-yard coil is r^hed is due to the fact that 
there is a sharp turn in the indoor track just beyond the 60 - 3 rard coil. 


Table TV.—^Decrease in Maximum Speed due to a Constant Resistance. 


Experi¬ 

ment 

No. 

Sabjeot. 

1 

1 

Reeifltuioe 

grame). 

Ra/M. 

i 

Observed 
mxximuin speed 
without X 
reaistsncse 

Msximnm speed 
with a resistonoe. 

Cslonlated. 

Observed. 

1 

C.H.B. 

500 

010 

8 88 

8*77 

8-76 

2 

C.H.B. 

060 

0 12 

8 88 

8-76 

8-76 

3 

W,8. 

060 

012 

8 04 

702 

7 86 

4 

W8. 

700 

0-13 

8 06 

7 03 

7-90 

0 

w.s. 

760 

O 14 

7 87 

7 73 

7*74 

6 

C.H.B 

760 

0-14 

8 86 

8 72 

8-71 

7 

C.H B. 

750 

0 14 

8 86 

8 72 

8-71 

8 

H.P. 

760 

016 

9 20 

0 05 

0 06 

0 

C.H.B 

850 ; 

0 10 

8 74 

8 S8 

8 .78 • 

10 

C.H.B. 

860 ' 

0 16 

8 74 

8 58 

8 57 

11 

W.S. 

876 

0 10 

8 Oii 

7 00 

7 93 

12 

1 C.H.B 

1 1000 

0 18 

8 74 

8 56 

8*65 

13 

H.P. 

1025 

0 18 

9-20 

0 02 

0 02 

14 

C.H.B. 

1076 

0 20 

8 80 

8-66 

8-67 

10 

C^H.B. 1 

1125 

0 21 

H 88 

8 07 

8 <18 

10 

ws. 1 

1125 

0 21 

7 50 

7-38 

7-36 

17 

W.H. 1 

2175 

1 0 40 

7 81 

7 41 

7'40 

18 

CHB. ! 

2250 

0 41 

8 89 

8 48 

8*47 

10 

W.8. ! 

2400 

1 0-45 

7-81 

7-36 

7'.H6 

20 

C.H B 

2.600 

0 46 

806 

H 49 

8 47 

21 

C.H B. 1 

26<K> 

0-48 

8 80 

8 41 

8*30 

22 

C.H.B. j 

3050 

0 56 

8 05 

8 30 

_ 

8-37 


The results of the experiments in which an external resistance was added 
are collected in Table TV. The average diflerence between the calculated and 
observed maximum speeds for the first 16 experiments is approximately 0*015 
yard per second. That is, the average difference between the maximum speed 
actually observed and that calculated from the equation of Furusawa, Mill and 
Parkinson is not greater than the average difference in the maximum speeds 
of the two control spnnts made on the same day. 

This is a satisfactory demonstration that the internal viscous resistance of 
the muscles is not just a hyjxithosis invented to make the equation fit the 
observations, but is real, in the sense that it has identically the same effect as 
an e.xtemal added resistance. 

Hill (2) has recently calculated the effect of a head wind on the speed of 
a ruzmer. The effect of a head wind would be the same as the external resis¬ 
tance in our experiments, except that the wind pressure is distributed all over 
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thd projected area instead of being located in the middle of the runner's body, 
as is the tension of the cord. The results reported in this paper confirm Hill’s 
oaloulations and show that if 1 kilogram be the added effect of any particular 
head wind, it will produce a certain calculable diminution of the maximum 
speed of the runner. As most of our experiments were conducted on an indoor 
track, changes in air resistance, due to wind, did not occur. Hill’s calculations 
show, however, that a decreased speed, such as that produced in our experi¬ 
ments by the added resistance, involved a smaller air resistance. This 
factor was not taken into accoimt in calculating the noaximum speeds shown 
m Table IV. 

Using data which arc available in Hill’s paper (2), calculations show that the 
change in air resistance due to the decreased speed is negligible in the first 
] G experiments in Table IV. In experiment 15, for example, the calculated 
value for the maximum speed with a resistance would be 0*01 yard per second 
greater if the change in air resistance had been considered. In experiments 
17 to 22 the effect of the decreased air resistance is more important. In 
experiment 18 the ^Iculated maximum speed would be approximately 0-03, 
and in experiment 22 approximately 0-04, yard per second greater if the change 
in air resistance, as well as the resistance afforded by the drum, had been 
considered. 

These calculations show that there is not quite such good agreement between 
the calculated and observed values of the maximum speeds, in the experi¬ 
ments with large external resistances, os the figives in Table IV indicate. The 
observed maximum speeds are consistently slightly lower than those calcu¬ 
lated. It is possible that the expenditure of energy in starting the drum and in 
acceleration when large resistances are used prevents the runner from attaining 
quite as great a maximum speed as he would if the same resistance had been 
more gradually applied. 

When the effect of the decreased air resistance is considered in calculating 
the maximum speed in experiments 17 to 22, the average difference between 
the observed and calculated maximum speeds in the 22 experiments is apfuroxi- 
mutely 0*025 yard per second. 

Summary. 

Experiments in which external resistances of varying magnitude have been 
applied to a runner show that the maximum speed of the subject is decreased 
by the amount calculated from the equation of Furusawa, Hill and Parkinson. 
This is a satisfactory demonstration that the internal resistance of the muscles 
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ia real, in the sense that it has identically the same effect as an external added 
resistance. 

These experiments were initiated as a result of a discussion of recent work on 
the dynamics of sprint running with our colleague Dr. P. J. Maloney. Our 
sincere thanks are due to Prof. A. V. Hill and Prof. John Satterley for their 
helpful interest in the research. It ia a pleasure to acknowledge the skilful 
technical assistance of Mr. Wm. Parkinson. 
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'Vhe Dynamics of Bicycle^Pedalliug. 

By Sylvia Dickinson.* 

(Communicated by Prof. A. V. Hill, F.R.S.—^Received June 6, 1928) 

(From the Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, Umversity College, London.) 

According to recent developments in the theory of muscular action, the 
average external force exerted during a muscular movement, carried out with 
maximal effort, may be regarded as equal to a constant theoretical force 
diminished by an amount proportional to the speed of movement. As a 
deduction from this, the relation lietwoen certain quantities involved in a 
specified typo of muscular exercise can be expressed in the form of a mathe* 
matioal equation. The equation can then be tested by experiment. Certain 
kinds of human limb movements have already been subjected to this form of 
analysis (5), (6), (7), (8). In the present paper is described a similar investi¬ 
gation of the movements of pedalling a bicycle. 

Consider the case of a subject pedalling a bicycle against a constant resis¬ 
tance. The resistance might be due to a hill of constant slope, or, in the cose 
of laboratory experiments with a bicycle ergometer, to the friction of a band 
applied to the wheel. Let P be the maximum force (averaged over the whole 
range of foot movement) that can be exerted by the leg at right angles to the 

* Wotkliig for the Industrial Fatigue Research Board of the Medical Res e arch Council. 
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pedal crank when the rate of pedalling ia such that one foot movement (t.e., 
half a complete revolution of the crank) is completed in t seconds. Then 
according to the theory, the relation between P and t should be capable of 
expression in the form, 

P = P„(l-*/0. 

where Fg and k are constants. Pg represents the maximum force that could 
be exerted at right angles to the pedal crank, and would be attained only if 
the movement could take place infinitely slowly; while k represents the short¬ 
est time in which the movement could be completed, and would be attained 
only if no external work were done. The constants have a theoretical meaning 
only, and cannot be measured directly. If the theory holds, they should be 
characteristic for a given subject in a given bodily condition. 

Let a be a constant, such that aR is the force that must be exerted at the 
pedal to overcome R at the rim of the wheel. The value of a depends on the 
dimensions of the bicycle. Now when the bicycle is started from rest, the force 
P is equal to aR, plus the rate of change of momentum of the moving parts, 
multif^ed by a suitable constant. As the rate of pedaUing increases, the 
internal frictional resistance in the muscles Pgjfe/f increases, and the external 
force given by Pg (1—k/t) decreases, until it becomes equal to oK. Then no 
further increase of speed can occur. Thus a maximum speed is reached. 

If t be the time of one foot movement when the maximtun speed is attained, 
then 

oR = Pg (1 - hit). 

This gives a relation between the " load ” R and the maximum speed 
Ijt that can be reached. With a bicycle ergometer it is possible to make 
observations of the maximum speed of pedalling that can be attained when 
pedalhng against a given load. By plotting the observations so obtained, a 
graph can be drawn showing the relation between load and maximum speed. 
If the above equation holds, then the graph obtained should be a straight line 
cutting the axes at a speed 1 Ik and a load Pg respectively. Thus by experiment 
it is possible to ascertain whether the above relation holds, and, if it does, to 
determine the value of the constants Pg and ib for any subject. 

Details of Experiments, 

A friction bicycle ergometer as designed by Martin (1) was used. A modified 
arrangement was adopted for applying the tension to the ends of the friction 
band. The cord leading from the end of the band coming from the under¬ 
side of the wheel was led over a pulley mounted on ball-bearings fixed in front 
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of the bic 7 ole, and tension was applied by hanging weights on the free end of 
the cord. The other end of the band was sewn round a piece of aluminium 
tubing, from the ends of which cords passed on either side of the uprights of 
the bicycle, supporting saddle and handle-bars, to a spring-balance fixed 
horizontally in front of the bicycle. When the spring-balance was to be read 
by the bicyclist instead of by a second experimenter, it waaifixed to the upright 
supporting the handle-bars and so lay horizontally between the cyclist’s legs. 
When the bicycle is being pedalled the difference between the weight hung on 
the cord and the tension recorded by the spring-balance gives the force exerted 
at the rim of the wheel. The use of a weight instead of a spring-balance on 
the “ positive ” side has the advantage that stretching of the cord or band 
during an experiment will not cause any permanent change in the force at 
the lim. The spring-balance read by 0*1 kgm. up to 10 kgms. 

The turns of the wheel were recorded by a signal magnet, writing on a smoked 
drum and excited when a contact was made, once in each revolution of the 
wheel. A second signal magnet wrote on the drum, the ciremt exciting which 
was made and broken by a metronome. The metronome made contact on 
alternate beats, at intervals of about 1 second ; the interval between contacts 
was determined by calibration with a stop-watch. The speed of the drum was 
arranged so that 1 second was represented by about 2*7 cm. From the 
record so obtained the speed of pedalling was determined. 

The gearing of the bicycle was 3 pedal revolutions to 8 wheel revolutions. 
The radius of the wheel was 25 cm. The length of the pedal crank was 18 cm. 
Hence the component of the force exerted by the foot in a direction perpendi¬ 
cular to the crank was equal to 3*7 times the force exerted at the rim of the 
wheel. The pedals of the bicycle were fitted with toe-clips so that the subject 
could press the pedals forward as well as downward. 

In performing an experiment a series of readings was taken, starting with the 
lighter loads, increasing to the heavier loads, and then repeating some of the 
lighter ones. For each reading the subject started with one pedal ready to be 
pushed downwards at 45° from the top position. The wheel could then be 
started with a jerk. The subject pedalled as fast as possible for about 10 seconds, 
the maximum speed being attained within this time. Between readings the 
subject rested in a chair. In order to ensure constancy in the type of move¬ 
ment, it is important that there should be no sideway movements of the body 
or rising from the saddle. The pressure exerted by the legs is counter¬ 
balanced by the weight of the body, and by the arms pulling upward on the 
handle-bars. 
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The range of loarJs that ran be used in this experiment is limited at both ends 
of the scale. With a very light load the feet jcan move bo quickly that they 
tend to fly of! the pedals and the subject cannot induce himBelf to pedal aa 
fast as his muscles would let him. The lightest load possible for men was 
found to be about 5| kgms. at the rim of the wheel, and for women about 

3 kgms. With the heaviest loads a point is reached at which the subject is unable 
to move the pedals when they are in the least advantageous parts of the 
movement. This load was reached for women at about 10 to 12 kgms., difiering, 
of course, for different individuals. For men it was not reached within the 
range of loads used. In practice the range is more restricted, because with 
heavier loads, approaching the heaviest that can be moved, the pedalling 
becomes very uneven. It is to be noted that all the loads used were heavier 
than those generally employed in experiments with the ergometer bicycle. 

Results. 

It was found that a maximum speed of pedalling was reached after about 

4 seconds from the start. After about 7 to 10 seconds an appreciable decrease 
of velocity occurred, owing to the onset of fatigue. In Table I are shown the 


Table I. 


Subjeot. 

Weight. 

Height. 


D.H.(1) 

kgin. 

535 

cm. 

J75 ^ 

k. 

Lomd 

31 

4-5 

5-6 

6 4 


Time of log movo- 
ment, 

0 232 

0-282 

0 306 

0 433 



0 260 

0-281 


B 


8.D. (2) 

63-5 

160 • 


Load 

3-1 


6-2 

7-8 

0 2 

Time of leg move¬ 
ment, aecondfl 

HOI 




0 461-** 



0-281 



H.D.D. (3) 

84-5 

176 j 


Load 

jRQH 

e-4 


11-8 


Time of leg move¬ 
ment, seconda 


m 


0 336 







S.M. (4) 

1 

1 


Load 

4 5 

5-fl 

6-6 

6-4 

10-4 

Time of log move* 
movement, eeconda 


0-265 

■ 

IM 

Iliii 

0•569-^ 

0-23f^ 

0-261 

0-295 

0-427 

0-8204- 


The load is given in kilogmn* at the rim of the wheel. 
Subject! (1), (i) and (4) are women. 
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results obtained on one man and three women. In these experiments, after 
the greatest load had been reached, the observations were repeated, using the 
same loads in descending order. In Table I the second observation with a 
given load is put below the first, in order to show how accurately the result 
for the maximum speed is reproduced on the second-occasion. The results 
do not consistently show the effects of either fatigue or practice, except in the 
case of the subject S.M., who gave a slightly higher result for the maximum 
speed in all the repeated observations. 

From the results of these experiments graphs were plotted, the ordinate 
representing the force at the nm of the wheel, and the abscissa the number of 
half-revolutions per second. Fig. 1 shows the graphs obtained from three of 
the experiments : that of the fourth is so close to the middle one of the other 
three that it is omitted. Similar experiments performed on the subjects 
D.H. and S.B. on other occasions gave lines substantially the same as those 
shown for these subjects in fig. 1. 



Fio. 1.—Relation between force overcome at rim of wheel and nnmber of half-revolutions 
par second at maximum speed for three of the subjects cl Table I (D.H. and S.D. are 
women). 

Measurements were made also on two other men and one other woman. 
The results of all the experiments, that is, on three men and four women, are 
shown in fig. 2. The graph for each individual was first drawn and the values 
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of the constants found. Then for each observation values of the ratio of the 
force to the theoretical maximum force, and of the speed to the themetical 



Fio. 2.—Relation between P/P, and kjt for aevcn subjects. three men and four women 
To obtain the values P/P, and k/t the values of P, the load, and l/t, the m^imum speed, 
found for each subject were first plotted. From the graphs obtained, P,, the maximum 
force, and l/k, the maximum speed, were found for eaeh subject. Then P/P, and k/t 
Here calculated for each experimental value of P and l/t and plotted, the purpose 
being to make the observations on all snbjeots directly comparable in a single diagram. 

maximum speed, could be calculated. These values are plotted together in 
fig. 2. It is scon that the points are distributed about a straight line. 

From the graphs of fig. 1 it is seen that Jb,' the theoretical minimum time, is 
not very difierent for different subjects. The values lie between 0‘ll!i9 and 
0*162 second. The expenments on the other subjects gave values of the same 
order. On the other hand, the value of Pg, the theoretical maximum force, 
shows wide differences, the most marked being those between the values given 
by men and by women. For the women, the values of Pg lay between 37 kgms. 
and 56 kgms.; for the men, they lay between 76 l^ms. and 86 l^ms. 

From the results it is interesting to calcolate*(l) the theoretical maximum 
force expressed as a fraction / of the body weight; (2) the theoretical 
maximum work Wg done in one foot movement. For the four subjects of 
Table 1, these values are as follows 
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Table 11. 


! 

1 U.H. 

1 

S.D. 

H.DJ). 

S.M. 

P„ kgm. 

1 37 5 

52 

8.3 

55*5 

L‘\" •• 

! 0-70 

0-97 

0-97 


Wf, kgnu.-motrea 

' 211 

1 

29*4 

46 8 

31-4 


It ia important to note that the force P measured in the experiments is the 
component, perpendicular to the crank, of the force exerted by the foot averaged 
over the whole range of movement. Hence, Pq gives the maximum force 
perpendicular to the crank, averaged over the whole movement. 

Since the way in which muscles come into play is different at different stages 
of the movement, and since the pressure on the pedals is not adjusted to be at 
right angles to the crank at all points, the effective turning force varies at 
different stages of the movement. If the muscles are alwa}^ used in the same 
way, then the average effective turning force will be a constant proportion of 
the average force actually exerted. The.se considerations serve to explain 
why the value of / is lower than would be expected. The maximum force 
averaged over the whole range of movement is less than the maximum force 
that can be exerted in the most advantageous positions of the pedals, that is, 
when the crank is horizontal. In the most advantageous position of the pedal, 
the bicyclist can exert a force greater than his own weight; the maximum 
force averaged over the whole movement is less than his weight 

The force Pg has a certain practical meaning. Since it is shown that the 
internal resistance, due to th*' “ viscosity ” of the muscles, has the same effect 
as an externally applied force, the maximum force Pg represents the total 
effective turning force exerted in a maximum effort, and is used partly in over- 
coming the external resistance and partly in overcoming the internal resistance 
due to muscle viscosity. 

The constants Pg and It, found from the experiments, are constants for a 
given individual, under given bodily conditions for the prescribed movement. 
Values of the constants as determined depend not only on the qualities of the 
muscle involved, but also on the range of movement permitted, and on the 
way in which the contraction of the muscles used is related to the movement of 
the extremity of the limb and to the effective force exerted by the Umb. If. 
for example, the movement employed were of only half the full extent of which 
the muscles were capable, the value of k (which may be regarded as the 
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“ theoretical minimum time ” for an unloaded movement) would be half that 
corresponding to the full movement. The fact that the k found here is less 
than that given by Lupton (6) is presumably due to this cause. 

Discusnon. 

In their paper on the “ D}rnamics of ‘ Sprint' Running,” Furusawa, Hill 
and Parkinson (8) showed that the assiunption (a) of an internal resistanoe 
proportional to the speed and (6) of a constant propelling farce would explain 
the acceleration of a runner and his attainment of a maximum speed. Their 
equations predicted that a constant external resistance applied to a runner, 
e.g.t by a wind, would reduce his maximum speed in proportion to the 
resistance. 

The experiment has actually been made by Best (9) and the prediction 
verified. The experiments recorded here are fundamentally of the same nature 
as those of Best; the maximum speed is found to decrease as a linear function 
of the load. The linear relation existing in man between force exerted and 
speed of movement was deduced originally from experiments with an inertia 
ergometer (5), (6). It has been confirmed (a) by the existence of an optimum 
speed (7), (6) by experiments on the acceleration of a ” sprinter ” (8), (c) in 
the experiments by Best on the effect of applying a load to a runner, and (d) 
by the present observations. As a quantitative expression of the relation 
between force exerted and speed attained, it may be regarded as satisfactorily 
established in the case of muscular movement in man. 

One conclusion of importance can be drawn from the existence of a linear 
relation between speed and load. It was shown theoretically by A. V. Hill (5), 
and confirmed experimentally by Lupton (7), that such a relation must lead 
to the existence of an optimum speed of movement, at which the mechanical 
ejfficiency is greatest. The same considerations apply exactly in the present 
case, and experiments to be described in a later paper confirm the existence of 
an optimum speed, and show that in pedalling on a road, efficiency demands the 
choice of a gear-ratio allowing a rate of leg movement not too far from the 
optimum. 

Summary. 

1 . Recent studies of the maximum speed of human muscular movement 
have indicated that an external applied resistanoe should cause a proportional' 
diminution in the speed. In the present experiments the maximum speed of 
pedalling a bicycle ergometer has been determined as a function of the load 
applied to the wheel. 
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2 . The relation between maximum speed and load is linear, the speed 
deQreasing as the load increases according to the equation P = Fq (1 — kji) \ 
here F is the force exerted at right angles to the pedal crank, Pq the theoretical 
maximum force ’’ attained only at zero speed, ib a “ viscosity ” factor, the 
** theoretical minimum time,” and t the actual time of a single leg movement. 

3. The value of kj the “ viscosity ” factor, is much the same in all the sub¬ 
jects examined ; Pq, the “ strength ” factor, varies widely from one to another. 

4. It is deduced that bicycle pedaUing, as other forms of movement involving 
the overcoming of an external resistance, will show an optimum speed at which 
the mechanical efficiency is highest. 

My thanks are due to Prof. A. V. Hill for his interest and help during the 
investigations, to Mr. Downing and Mr. J. L. Parkinson for the construction 
of the ergometer, and to all those who acted as subjects for the experiments. 
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The Facers determining the Maximum Work and the Mwhanical 

Efficiency of Mmde. 

By W. Habtbeb and A. V. Hill. F.R.S. 

(Received June 5, 1928.) 

(From the Phyuolugioal laboratory. Gambndge.) 

In order, in a prolonged contraction, to obtain the maximum work from a 
muscle, the load must be so adjusted that at every stage the muscle is just, 
and only just, able to overcome it; and the speed of shortening must be as 
low as possible. Levin and \V 3 Tnan (1), in their work on the “ viscosity ” of 
muscles, employed an ergometer which, allowing the muscle to shorten at any 
desired speed, measured the maximum work which it was capable of per¬ 
forming at that speed. Their instrument, which records a tension-length 
curve on a Axed smoked surface, is very accurate and convenient to use, and 
it is theoretically inconceivable that greater work—at a given constant speed— 
could be recorded by any other means. The only way to increase the work is 
to decrease the speed, in order to reduce the energy wasted in overcoming the 
internal resistance of the muscle. 

From the point of view of the mechanical efficiency of muscle (t.e., ratio of 
work done to total energy liberated) prolonged contractions are to be avoided, 
since they require large amounts of energy to be liberated in maintaining them 
(7). The matter has been discussed by one of us and his colleagues in several 
places (2), (3), (4), (5), p. 32, (6), pp. 48 and 81. It is clear that for a high 
efficiency the contraction must be of comparatively short duration; there is 
indeed, for human muscles, an optimum duration at which the efficiency is 
greatest. We were led therefore to a consideration of the maximum work 
obtainable in the response to a short stimulus, and to an experimental deter¬ 
mination of the maximum mechanical efficiency of the frog’s isolated mosole. 
The matter is much more complicated than is the simple case of a prolonged 
contraction, considered by Levin and Wyman, and it has required the examina¬ 
tion of the effects of varying several different factors. 

The ergometer employed was the identical instrument described by Levin 
and Wyman ((1), p. 222). Its records (see figs. 1 and 4 below) were made by 
a lever writing on a smoked glass surface, and were reproduced on photographio 
paper as contact prints. The moving member was released by an electromagnet. 
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the current in which was broken at any desired moment by an arm on the 
revolving contact breaker (8), which determined the duration of stimultis. 
Its speed was adjusted by altering the setting of the needle-valve, which 
regulated the rate of flow of oil. The work done by the muscle was calculated 
in gram-centimetres from the area of the tension-length curve. The muscles 
used were in all cases a pair of frog's sartorii, from Sana eemdenta at S. tem- 
poraria. They were placed upon a thermopile in a muscle chamber of the 
type described by Hartree and Hill (9). The initial heat-production was 
recorded in the usual manner on a galvanometer scale. The temperature of 
the muscle was that of the Dewar flask in which the chamber stood. 

In all that follows it should be understood that reference is to contractions 
of limited duration, and that the initial phase only of contraction (t.e., not 
including recovery) is considered, unless the contrary be stated. 

(1) TAe Varia/ion of Work with Speed of Shortening. 

If the speed of shortening be too low, little work will bo done, owing to the 
fact that relaxation sets in, and the tension of the muscle disappears, before 
the process of shortening is complete. If the speed be too high, again little 
external work will be done, but in this case because of the internal resistance 
(" viscosity ”) of the muscle, which increases with the rate of shortening. At 
intermediate speeds the work is greater, and attains a maximum at one 
particular speed. 

These factors are well illustrated by the records of fig. 1 and the curves of 
fig. 2. In the set of records denoted 16.5.27, in fig. 1, a pair of firog’s 
sartorius muscles was employed at O’’ C., and subjected to a tetanus (a) of 
I second (lower half) and (b) of \ second (upper half). Starting at the lower 
right-hand corner, the muscle was given 4 isometric stimuli of ^ second. It 
was next allowed to shorten at a speed denoted by (which represents the 
adjustment of the needle valve regulating the speed), doing work equivalent 
to the area of the first tall thin curve. The arrow on each curve denotes the 
direction of shortening It will be noticed that the movement was so alow that 
the muscle had relaxed before shortening was complete. The speed was then 
increased to the value denoted by and another curve recorded, the height 
being less (owing to muscle “ viscosity ” hindering the development of tension 
at the higher speed), but the width greater (owing to a greater amount of 
shortening before relaxation set in). The speed was then adjusted successively 
to the values denoted by 1, 1^, 2, 2, IJ, 1, j, J, J; and finally three 
isometric records were taken. The results are very regular. The greatest 
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0*25 

MO. 


0-1 

MO. 


Fig. 1.—Effect uf apeed of ahorteiung oa the work doae ia a contraction of limited dura¬ 
tion. Tonaion-length rocotda, mode by the Levin-Wyman ergometer, in three 
exporimentH. Actual size. Ijcngth, 20° from horizontal; tenaion, 20° from vertical 
ArrowH ihow the direction of flhortemng. Numbers refer to the speed of shortening 
given by the sotting of the nee<lle-valve of the ergometei* A or 0 ca isometric. 
(For details, see text and fig. 2.) 



ITio. 2.—Effect of speed on the work done in a oontraotlon of limited duration. Qraphioal 
repreHulatioiiof the results of two experiments of fig. L A » experiment of L0.fi.27 
at 0” 0 ; B « experiment of 15.0.27 at 14* ft" C. 
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force is developed at zero speed (isometric) and the maximum tension steadily 
falls as the speed increases, until finally practically no force is developed, and 
no work done, at the highest speed, denoted by 2. 

The experiment was then repeated with a tetanus lasting ^ second, in the 
order reading from right to loft and proceeding upwards. The same identical 
phenomena appear. The work done, as calculated from the areas of the 
curves, is expressed in fig. 2, A, as a function of the speed. It is seen to rise from 
aero at aero speed (isometric), to pass through a maximum, and to fall to zero 
again at the higher speeds. 

For the records denoted 21.5.27 in fig. 1 a pair of sartorii was stimu¬ 
lated for O'l second at 15° C. Starting again from the bottom right-hand 
corner there are, in order, contractions at speeds of shortening denoted by 0, 

1, 1|, 2, 3, 3, 2, 1, and 0. The higher temperature, having 

diminished the duration of contraction, has made the slower shortenings (e.g., 

and k) less effective ; relaxation sets in far too early to allow a considerable 
amount of work to be done at such speeds. On the other hand, the higher 
temperature has diminished the viscosity ” of the muscle, and so given a 
greater effectiveness to higher speeds of shortening. Consequently at speed 2, 
where practically no work was done in the experiment at 0° C., the work at 
15° C. is near its maximum: even at speed 3 the work has not fallen con¬ 
siderably. It would require very high speeds, beyond the effective range of 
our instrument, to reproduce at 15° C. the whole curve of fig. 2, A. The results 
of this experiment arc us follows '— 

Speed . 0 I 1 IJ 2 3 

Work. 0 9 19 31J 43J 43 41 

For the records denoted 16.G.27 in fig. 1 a pair of sartorii at 14*5° C. 
was stimulated for 0*1 second (lower group) and for 0*25 second (upper group), 
the speeds of shortening being as shown, and the direction, as usual, from left 
to right. The onset of relaxation is easily seen in the curves for the longer 
stimulus. The results of this experiment arc shown in fig. 2, B. The work done 
is greater than at the lower temperature, but it is obvious that exactly the 
same type of relation exists between work and speed, the speed necessary 
to obtain the maximum work being about 2| times as great at 14*5° C. as 
at 0° C. 

(2) The Variation of Work with DwreAion of Stimulus. 

It was shown by Fick many years ago ((10), p. 61) that a muscle allowed to 
shorten in such a way that, at every stage, it is just able to overcome the external 
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lesietanoe to which it is opposed, will perfonn an amount of work equal to its 
theoretioal maximum, viz., to the area of its tennon-length curve. We know 
now, particularly from the work of Levin and Wyman (1), that the attainment 
of such maximum work m a prolonged tetanus requires a very low speed of 
shortening; in fact the lower the speed, the greater the work (neglecting the 
possible incidence of fatigue). In this paper we are not oonoemed with pro¬ 
longed contractions, only with those of limited duration, and we have seen above 
that in such contractions, owing to the onset of relaxation, there is a definite 
sjR'od at which the work is greatest. The curves, moreover, of fig. 2 show, so 
far as they go, that for a given speed of shortening the work increases as the 
duration of the stimulus increases. We will now examine, in greater detail, 
the relation between work and duration of stimulus. 

In Table I are given the results of 11 experiments, in each of which the 
relation between work done and speed of shortening was determined, as 


Table I.—Relation of Maximum Work, and corresponding Speed, to Duration 
of Stimulus. (Speed is given in settings of the needle-valve on the 
piston.) 


Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Temp., ® C. 

J44 

16 

16 

16 

Duration (seconds) 

0 03 

0 10 

0 20 






0 10 

Max. work (grm. cms.) 

19 

481 


29 

62 

171 

42 


33 

Speed ! 

1 

1 6 

1-6 

1-6 

1 

1 7 

1-8 

1-6 


B 

2-0 

Number 

3 

1 ^ 

7 

Temp, « C. 

16 

16 

0 

4 (later) 

Duration (Beoonds) 

n 03 


0 03 









28 1 

42 

37 

63 

19 

30 

37 

14 

27 

20 

Speed 

2 0 

20 1 

1 4 

14 



0*7 

0*76 


0-65 

Number 



8 

» 

10 

11 

Temp.,"l*. 



0 

0 

0 

0 

Duration (seconds) 



0 26 



1 0 


10 

0 26 

0*5 

Max. work (grm. cms.) 

23 

26 

36i 

60 

46 

67 

30 

87 

Speed 



0 6 

0-4 

B 

B 
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described above, for at least two durations of stimulus. The curves repre- 
sentiiig this relation were similar, in every case, to those of fig. 2, and it is 
unnecessary to record their characteristics in detail. We refer only to 
the gretUut work, and the speed at which that work was attained. The work 
was plotted as a function of the speed; the maximum work, and the speed of 
shortening cmresponding to it, were then read off, and are given in Table I 
for each duration of stimulus. 

Kom Table I we see that, as would be expected, the maYimntw work increases 
with duration of stimulus, but that over the comparatively narrow range of 
durations dealt with the optimum speed (t.e., the speed giving maximum work) 
is practicsally independent of the duration. The first of these conclusions is 
always true : the second is for the narrow range of stimulus-duration corre¬ 
sponding to a twitoh-liko form of contraction. It is well known that a sheut 
tetanus produces a much stronger, but not a much longer response, than a 
single shock. If the stimulus be prolon^d there is no doubt that the optimum 
speed, for maximum work, is reduced ; in a very long contraction the optimum 
speed is very low indeed, as Levin and Wyman showed. We see the beginning 
of this effect in experiments 9 and 10 of Table I. For the shorter durations, 
however, up to 0*26 second at 15° C., and up to 0*6 second (probably even to 
0*76 second) at 0° C., the chief effect of prolonging the tetanus is to inei n f inBe 
the strength, rather than the length of the response, and within this range we 
find that the opUmum speed, for maximum work, is independent of the duration 
of stimulus. Indeed, from the table, it is obvious that the optimum speed, 
for a given temperature, is practically the same for different muscles, as well 
as independent of the (short) duration of the stimulus. This is a great 
advantage to the experimenter, for it means that the optimum speed and maxi¬ 
mum work can be realised at once, practically without trial, by a standard 
setting of the ergometer. 

The manner in which, for a given speed of shortening (corresponding approxi¬ 
mately to maximum work), the work varies with the duration of stimulus, is 
shown by the experiments of Table II. 


TOL. oin.—a. 


T 
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Table n.—Variation of Work with Duration of Stimulus: Constant 

Speed. 

A.— Teni'perature, 0° C. Work in gram-centimetres. Duration in seconds. 


Duration. ^ 

D 

0 25 

m 

0-75 

10 

Work, expeiiment 1 

10 

20 

41 

[Ml 

61 

■t ?p 2 , 

20 

33 

40 

[5sj 

63 

II ■! 3 . . . , 

18 

27 

37 

46 

55 

»9 P# ^ 

18 

28i 

30 

474 

54^ 

II II 5 . . . . 

18 

22 

[sq 

[40j 

40 

Work, mean 

18 

28 

38 

40 

57 


Quantities in square brackets were interpolated between others at slightly 
different durations. 

B,— Temperature, 16® C. 


Doration. 

■1 

0-1 

0*2 

■■ 

Work« experiment 1 

16 

31| 

41 

53 

II 11 8 

18 

33 

391 

— 

Work, mean 

17 

32 

40 

53 


The results of Table II are shown in fig. 3. The work, for a given speed of 
shortening, increases with duration of stimulus much more rapidly at a high 



Fio. S^Bfllation between maximum work and duration of stimulus, in a contraotion of 

limited duration. 
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temperature than at a low one, in the same way as does any other eharaoteristic 
of the meohanioal response, e.g., the isometric tension. The tnayimiiin work 
is obviously, for many purposes, the best measure of the mechanical response, 
and its relation to duration of stimulus is shown in fig. 3. 


(3) The Effect, on the Work, of varying the Moment of Reieaee. 

If the ergometer be timed to start directly the stimulus is applied, the 
tension of the muscle will not have reached its full value, indeed in the early 
stages of contraction it may be exerting very little force: consequently the 
work done may not be as great as if the muscle be held fast initially and allowed 
to shorten only after its tension is more fully developed. It is not possible, 
a priori, to calculate how large this effect of a later release may be; experi¬ 
ments therefore have been made to determine its magnitude. 

In the experiment denoted 13.6.27 in fig. 4, two sartoru at 0° C. 
were stimulated for half a second, and the ergometer was released at various 



0” C. 0*5 sec. 

Pio. 4.—Effect of a delayed release on the work done at a given speed of shortening in a 
contraction of limited duration. Tension-length records, aotnalsize, as fig. 1. Numbers 
refer to the interval between beginning of stimulus and moment of release, expressed 
in divisions of the contaot-breaker (63 => 1 second). (See text and fig. 5.) 

intervals (represented by 1, 8,18, 311 and 43 divisions of the revolving contact 
breaker) after the beginning of the stimulus; these correspond to times of 
O'Olfi, 0-125, 0-286, 0-60 and 0-68 seconds respectively. The speed of 
ahortening was very slightly less than the optimum. Starting from the right- 
hand bottom corner the records are given in order, shortening being from left 
to right as shown by the arrows. In the curves denoted 1 the movement 
clearly began very slightly before the tension of the muscle was manifest. 
In the record denoted 8 the tension had attained about half of its full isometric 
value (see the lines noted eo) before shortening began. In record 18, 80 per 
•cent, of the full tension was attained before release; in record 31^, 96 per 

V S 
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cent.; in record 43, 100 per cent. Two isometrio stimuli won then applied, 
and the series repeated in reverse order. The results weire as fdlow:— 


Moment of nleMe (■eoondi) 

0 016 

0*126 

0-286 

0-50 

0*68 

9 

Mean work (gnn. oms.) 

44J 

49 

44 

96 

24| 

0 


It is clear that a definite, though small, advantage is gained by a later release. 
A number of such experiments have been performed, with results given in the 
following table. 


Table HI.—Effect of Delayed Release on the Work Performed. (Times of 
release are given in divisions of the contact-breaker, of which 63 = 1 
second.) 


Experiment 1.—0° C. ^ second tetanus. Optimum speed. 


Tinip of relraee 


8 

18 

31* 

43 

Work (gnu. oms.) 

38 

30 

36 

29 

22 


Experiment 2.—6° C. ^ tetanus. Nearly optimum speed. 


Time of roleaae 


n 

16 7 

23 

31 

Work (gnn. cmi.) 

29* 

29 

20 

13 

7* 


Expenmmtit 3, 4, 5.—13° C. 0*1 second tetanus. 


Time of reLease 


1 

2 

3 

4 ’ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

11 

12 



1 


Work, expenment 3 

m 

40 

43 

30 

38 

_ 

33 

_ 

26 

H 

m 

_ 


ff* 

■ 

B 

TV >1 ^ 

— 

26 

27 

26 

— 

23 

— 

17 

— 

HI 


3 




El 

t* »» 6 


34 

40 

41 


34 


28 

— 

20 

t 


H 

3 

i 

I 

i 


Experiment 6.—14° C. 0*03 second tetanus. 


Time of relcaM 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Work 

21 

10 

16 

m 

14 

7 


Experiment 7.—16° C. 0>1 second tetanus. 


Tuf^ of release 

0 

2 

6*3 

11 

Work 


44 

34 

17 
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The reeulte of expezimente 3, 4, and 6 are exhibited in fig. 5. The relation 
between work and time of release was plotted for each of them, and a carve 
having the mean height of the three was calculated. The optimum interval 
between beginning of stimulus and moment of release is quite short: it 
depends upon the temperature (t.e., on the quickness of muscular response) 
and upon the duration of stimulus (for a sinj^e twitch it would be very short). 
At 13° C. with 0*1 second tetanus it is about 0*04 second. In attempting to 
attain the maximum work and efficiency, the improvement re|plting from a 
slight delay in release, though smaU, cannot be neglected. 



oontraotion of limited duration. Mean of three ezperimenta at 13** 0., aee text. 

(4) The Maximum Efficiency of Mmde. 

We have described above the conditions which determine the maximum 
work in tt short contraction: the attainment of this maximum requires a 
certain optimum speed of shortening, and a certain small delay in the release 
of the ergometer. If the heat-production be measured at the same time as the 
work, we can, by adding these together, obtain the total energy; thus the 

quantity —;- which we may call the “efficiency'* of the initial 

total energy 

process, can be calculated. It has recently been shown by one of us (11) 
that the ratio of total to initial heat in an isometric contraction is about 2 *07, 
and by the other of us (12) that this ratio is unaffected, substituting the word 
energy for heat, by a considerable amount of work done in the con¬ 
traction. If, therefore, we can determine the maximum “ efficiency “ of the 
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initial ptocesa, then by the aimple expedient of dividing it by 2*07 we oaa 
calculate the "effioienoy” of the whole muscular cycle. The 

" effidenoy *’ of the isolated muscle has been detenDoined before, but never 
with such a satisfactory arrangement for obtaining maximum work as the 
ergometer employed in the present experiments. 

Strictly speaking, the maximum work and the maximum efficiency may not 
occur under precisely the same oonditionB. The total energy is known to 
vary with the work (Fenn (13) (14)), and if the variation of total energy were 
considerable, and if the conditions determining the position of its maximum 
were considerably di^erent from those determining the maximum work, 

then the ratio -wOTk- loigkt attain its greatest value at a different 

total energy 

position from either numerator or denominator. Actually, however, the 
variation of the total energy is only a comparatively small fraction of its 
whole amount, and, moreover, the total energy is practically stationary within 
the region of the maximum work: in fact, therefore, the maTimnm efficient^ 
is found BO close to the maximum work that in practice it is sufficient to 
determine the maximum work and the simultaneous value of the total energy, 
and then dividing one by the other the maximum effidenoy is obtained. 

In many cases, in the following experiments, the speed and moment of release 
were varied, simultaneous observationB of work and heat being made, and the 
maximum efficiency found after plotting the data as functions of the quantity 
varied. In other cases long experience of the conditions under which maximum 
work is obtained was assumed to warrant standard settings of speed and 
moment of release. The experiments were made with various durations of 
stimulus and at various temperatures. 

The heat-production was measured in the manner adopted now for several 
years in the Cambridge Laboratory. The heat was calculated fov the whole 
muscle (since the whole muscle does work) after the usual calibration, 

u- 1 • u iv / _L weight of whole muscle 

multiplymg by the factor — . ,. , - p, - . . , 

^ ° weight between calibrating electrodes 

The results of 22 separate experiments, made on 21 pairs of sartorius muscles, 
at intervals between March 1 and June 27, 1927, are given in Table IV. The 
contractions were all of unlimited extent (the muscle shortening as far as it 
was able), with a short interval between beginning of stimulus and release, 
and at or very near the optimum speed of shortening; the muscles were in 
good condition throughout. 
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Table rV.—The Efficiency of the Initial Fkooeas of Contraction. (Note: the 
efficiencies are given aa a per cent.) 


Experiments 1 to 10, at 0" C. 


Doration (seoondB). 

B 

0-2fi 

O'S 

0-6 

0-7 

0-75 

1*0 

Effiolenoy, experiment 1 

22 

234 

24 

_ 

_ 


lit 

20 

Sf ss 2 

St ss 3 

274 

2fti 

271 

26 



26 

. 24 


24 

24 


— 


* 25 


St SI 5 

20 

21 


23 

— 

— 


IS St 3 ! 


—. 

25 

— 




It .. 7 1 


— 

32 

— 

— 



St PS 3 

It „ 9 : 

If St 10 

1 

— 

29 

274 

— 

— 

— 


31J 

33i 

34 

— 

— 

— 

Mean of 1 to 5 

24 

241 

26 


— 

— 

26 


Mean of ail 20 per cent. 


Experiments 11 and 12, at 4“ C. ; experiment 13 at 6“ C, 


Duration (rccodcU). 

1 

0 0« 


0*6 

Effioienoyi expenmpnt 11 j 

umiiii 


284 

It Pt 12 1 



2ll 

St SS 13 1 



231 


Mean of all 25 per cent. 


Experiments 14 and 16 at 13“ C.; 16 at 14i“ C.; 17,18,19, 20,21, 22 at 16“ C. 



The reaults of Table IV are seen to be very consistent. At 0“ C. there appears 
to be a very slight tendency for the maximum efficiency to be higher at the 
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longer durations, but no such tendency is viuble elsewhere. There seems to 
be no effect of temperature on the maximum efficient^. The average value 
for the 66 observations recorded in the table is 26 per cent.; the average 
deviation of a single reading from the mean is just over' 2 per cent. Such 
observations as these involve a great many measurements; they are neces¬ 
sarily subject to experimental errors of several kinds, and in addition there are 
inevitable variations in the tissues employed. Considering all this the con¬ 
sistency with which the 56 independent values given in Table IV group 
themselves round the mean of 26 per cent, is a sign of the real and essential 
constancy of the maximum efficiency of the isolated muscle. This maximum 
is unaffected by temperature, and—within the limits of a “ short ” contraction 
as defined on p. 239 above—by the duration of the stimulus. 

The value of 26 per cent, for the maximum efficiency of the initial process 
is not far greater than the 20 per cent, found on the average for the frog by 
Fenn ((13), p. 194) for an isotonic contraction after-loaded with a suitable 
weight, and only slightly greater than the 23 per cent, found by him for a 
contraction against an inertia lever. For the toad, Fenn’s average values are, 
isotonic contraction 21 per cent., inertia lever 29 per cent. A discussion of 
the meaning of this low efficiency of the frog was given by Fenn: here we would 
emphasise again the astonishingly small proportion of the energy liberated by 
the frog’s muscle which can be transformed into external mechanical work. 

It is difficult, or impossible, to imagine any means of allowing the muscle 
to do work, more efficient than that employed in the present experiments. Apart 
from avoiding or diminishing the effects of the internal “ viscoaity ” of the 
inuscle, theory cannot suggest any way of further improving the method of 
work-collection. Yet, taking the initial process alone, only 26 per cent, of 
the energy of the glycogen-lactic acid reaction can be turned into external 
mechanical work, while taking the whole cycle, initial and recovery, only about 
13 per cent, of the total energy of oxidation can, as a TnaTioiTim, be so trans¬ 
formed. In man we have strong evidence of a 26 per cent, efficiency over the 
whole process. There arc many likenesses between the muscles of man and 
frog; it may be consoling, however, to the former to know that his efficiency 
can attain values twice as high as that of the latter.' The divergence is really 
larger than it seems; for human muscles, owing to their attachments in the 
body, and to other factors, never work under such ideal conditions as those 
provided by the Levin-Wyman ergometer. It would be interesting to ap^dy 
methods similar to those used in the present investigation to the muscles of 
other cold-blooded animals, to find whether these also have so low an efficiency. 
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The effioienoy of human musoulaT movement, ae was shown by one of us (2) 
and by Lupton (3), is detennined by a balance between two faotora, (i) the 
viscosity of the muscle, tending to diwiniiiTi W (the work done) below its 
theoretical maximum Wg, by an amount proportional to the speed of shortening, 
and (ii) the energy required to maintain the contraction long enou|^ to allow 
a sufficient amount of work to be done. 

In previous papers the expression adopted for factor (i) was W = Wg (1— 
where k represents the viscosity and t the duration of the stimulus: while for 
factor (ii) the initial energy H for a contraction Wg was taken to be 

H = OWg {l+bt). 


where a is a quantity representing the energy required to set up a, contraction of 
unit strength, and 6 is a quantity such that energy ab is liberated, per second 
of stimulus, in maitUainirtg it. The efficiency is then 

V - 

o(l + 6t)‘ 

There is an error in this statement of the case, arising from the fact that the 
duration of the contraction, which determines the maximum work, is greater 
than the duration of the stimulus; obviously < a 0 for a single shook, but 
considerable work can be done owing to the fact that a contraction of finite 
duration (say c seconds) ensues. 

In previous discussions of the problem this fact was neglected; the times 
involved were sufficiently long to ensure that no serious error resulted. In the 
present case, however, the error would be serious, and instead of ( in the 
expression W = Wg{l — kjt) we must write (e + c), so that 

W = Wg(l-i/(« + o)). (I) 

where e is a time representing the duration of the contraction in excess of the 
duration of the stimulus. The second factor is unaffected by this consideration, 
in fig. 4 of our paper (7) H/Tl was shown to be approximately a linear function 
of the duration of the stimulus. It is correct, therefore, to write 


The efficiency then is 


H = aWg(l+6<). 


1 — t/(f + c) 

il+bt) ’ 


(II) 

(III) 


Now it can be shown by differentiation with respect to t that the expression 
(III) for E has a maximum at a value t => tg given by 

«g = * (l-c/fr+Vl-c/i + l/b*) 


(IV) 
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and that this maximiun valne is 


Ejbm. 


(V) 


ablc(\■^^/\-e|k + \|b^cf 
Now from (IV), if Bq = (^o + <!) 1)^ duration of the contractioii giving the 
highest efficiency, 


0„ = it (1 + Vl - cjk + l/6jt). (VI) 

From this the simplest expression for the maximum efficiency can be derived, 

= klab Oo*. (VII) 


But we found in Table IV above, for the case of frog’s muscle, that the 
’efficiency with very short stimuli is the same as with slightly greater ones. 
Hence the optimum value of t, t = fg, is zero, or approximatdy zero: the 
highest efficiency is attained with very short stimuli. Thus the maximum 
efficiency is given by the expression, substituting t = 0 in (III), 

= (1 - klc)/a. 


In frog’s muscle a is approximately unity, as was shown by one of us (15). 
Putting Ebh. — 0'26, as found in Table IV, we finally obtain 

1-.*/© = 0-26 I/c = 0-74. 


Thus the maximum efficiency, in a frog’s muscle, is determined by’the 
ratio of the viscosity to the time occupied in a single twitch. The maximum 
efficiency of the frog occurs for very short contractions, which is natural, 
since the frog is built for rapid jumps and not for weight-lifting. Moreover, 
we know that, when the temperature is raised, the viscosity diminishes in like 
measure as the time occupied in a twitch. Thus k/c remains constant, and the 
maximum efficiency is independent of the temperature. 

Now it is not inevitable that the efficiency should be greatest for short times 
of contraction. In man, very rapid movements are far from being the most 
efficient: the greatest efficiency is attained, as Lupton (4) and others have 
shown, w-ith comparatively slow movements. In fig. 1 of Lupton’s paper, 
which deals with the case of stair-climbing, the most efficient duration of a 
single movement of the leg is shown to be about 1*3 seconds. Inserting this 
value in equation (VII) we find 

E^, = k/V69ab. 

Now k is known, from Lupton’s experiments on human arm muscles (3) 
carrying out a maximal degree of shortening, to be 0*26. For movements 
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involving less than the maximal amplitude of shortening, the value of k (which 
represents the minimum time of an unloaded movement) would be smaHer. 
Let us assume, for the process of climbing a stair, that k = 0*20. There 
is no means of ascertaining a and b directly for the case of man. The total 
energy, however, in the whole process (including recovery) can be measured 
by respiratory methods, and Lupton ((4), p. 345) determined the energy used 
per second in maintaining a maximal pull of the arm muscles. His subject 
W.B., in maintaining a pull capable of theoretical maximum work = 10*96 
kilogram-metres, used 0*32 kilogram-metres of energy per second; in the 
symbols employed here, regarding them now as applying to the whole cycle 
of exercise and recovery, Wg = 10*96, Wyi6 = 6*32 *, hence oft = 0*486. 

Similarly, his subject A.S.C. gave a value oh = 6*87/12*4 = 0*476, and his 
subject H.L., ah = 3*18/6*38 = 0*500. The mean of these three concordant 
values of oh is 0 * 487. Substituting for k and ah in the last expression for E L., , 
above, we find 

E L.. = 0*24. 

This refers to the efficiency of the whole cycle of muscular contraction, 
initial process and recovery; and corresponds to an efficiency in the initial 
process alone of about 60 per cent, (using the ratio 2*07 of total to initial heat 
found for frog’s muscle). This calculation, as indeed Lupton showed, agrees 
well with the actual observed ma.\imum efficiency of man. The anaerobic 
efficiency comes out at twice the value found above for the frog’s muscle. 

We are now in a position to understand why hiunan muscles can attain so 
much higher a maximum efficiency than those of the frog. The expenditure 
of energy per second in maintaining a contraction in a frog’s muscle is relatively 
so great (see Haitree and Hill (7), p. 147) that, for efficiency, he is of necessity 
reduced to contractions of very short duration. In these the rate of shorten¬ 
ing must be rapid, or relaxation will set in before the work is done. At high 
speeds of shortening, however, the viscosity of the muscle reduces the work 
to a comparatively small fraction of its theoretical maximum. Thus the 
efficiency of the muscles of the frog is inevitably low. In man, on the other 
hand, the expenditure of energy per second in maintaining a contraction is 
relatively small, so that more prolonged contractions are allowable. Hence 
the rate of shortening can be lower, sufficiently low at any rate to reduce the 
efieot of viscosity to comparatively small dimensions. Thus man m able to 
attain an efficiency about twice as high as the maximum efficiency of the frog. 
The esgenUal difference, therefore, between the two types of musdes lies in the 
rate at which energy must be expended to maintain a cofUraction. Whelher this 
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difference be intrinsic in the musofes, or be a oonaeqnenoe of voluntary 
innervation as compared with direct electrical excitation, only futute 
investigation can show. 

The above discussion is not strictly accurate. We have neglected such 
factors as the Fenn effect (the change of total energy when work is perfonned) 
and the fact that the influence of viscosity in the isolated muscle, as Levin and 
Wyman (1) showed, does not strictly foUow the simple equation (1) above. 
Such factors, however, are of secondary importance, and their introduction at 
this stage would merely oompUoate the issue: essentially they are of the 
nature of comparatively small oorreotions to the main result. The chief 
factors determining the efficiency seem clear, and the next step should be to 
study them quantitatively in different tjrpes of animal and muscle. 

Summary. 

1. The ratio,—. _ (the “efficiency”) has been examined 

total energy liberated 

experimentally under various conditions in the sartorius muscle of the frog. 
The work has been measured as the area of a tensiondength curve, recorded 
at any desired speed by the ergometer described by Levin and Wyman. 

2. In frog’s muscle a high efficiency requires a contraction of short dura< 
tion, owing to the great expenditure of energy involved in maintaining a 
contraction. 

3. In contractions of short duration the work done varies with the speed of 
shortening, and a maximum occurs which is determined by a balance between 
muscular “ viscosity ” on the one hand and onset of relaxation on the other. 

4. The maximum work done in a contraction of short duration varies with 
the duration in a manner similco' to the total energy liberated. 

6. By allowing a short interval to elapse between the conunencement of 
the stimulus and the moment of release, a slight increase in work is secured. 

6. The maximum efficiency of the frog's sartorius is independent of the 
temperature, and—within a narrow range of times—of the duration of the 
stimulus. The mean value found is 26 per cent., and the average deviation of 
66 observations on 21 muscles from this moan is only 2 per cent. This refers 
to the initial process only: taking account of the recovery process the marimnin 
efficiency would be only 12^ per cent. 

7. This low value in the frog, as compared with man, is due to the fact that 
the maintenance of a contraction in frog’s muscle is so extremely expensive 
that the hipest efficiency is attained with contractions of very short duration. 
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Factors determining Maximum Work qfMuede, 

Hence, to avoid the onset of relaxation, shortening must be rapid, and 
viscosity ” plays a large part in reducing the meohanioal work performed. 

8. In man, on the other hand, the maintenance of a oontraotion is relatively 
inexpensive, and the hij^est efficiency is attained with contractions of com¬ 
paratively long duration. Hence shortening need not be rapid, and ** vis¬ 
cosity ” has a much smaller effect in reducing the mechanical work. 

9. The mathematical equations defining the variation of efficiency with 
speed are re-stated, taking account of the iact that the duration of a con¬ 
traction is somewhat greater than the duration of the coireaponding stimulus. 
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Leishmania Infantum m Chinese Hamsters. 

By Edwaki) Hindle, Kala Azar Commiasion of the Royal Society, and 
J. OoBDON Thomson, Director of the Protozoological Department, London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

(Communicated by Dr. H. H. Dale, Sec. R.S.—Received May 24, 1928.) 

[PLATIS 6 AND 6.] 

The presence of peculiarly localised lesions in hamsters infected with 
Leishmania ir^antum was first observed by one of us (E. H.) in two animals 
kindly sent by Dr. Marshall Hertig. These had been inoonlated at Peking on 
May 26,1926, with a strain of L. ir^antum originally obtained in cultnie from 
Dr. Nicolle, and known as the “ Infantum tnnis E.A.” strain. Before being 
sent from Peking, both hamsters were examined by liver puncture and found 
to be infected. On arrival at Tsinan, on July 17, the peripheral blood of both 
animals contained numerous parasites. 

On August 26, approximately fifteen weeks after inoculation, one of these 
animals was killed, as it had the appearance of snfiering from an intercnrrent 
infection. The regions of the distal joints of all fonr limbs were enormously 
swollen. The testes, and also the base of the tail, were swollen and suppurating, 
and one of the testes contained an abscess which was discharging through the 
scrotum. Examination of the pus from the tail showed the presence of very 
large numbers of Leishmania. In addition, the margins of the ears and also 
the nose of this animal showed thickening and ulceration. All other organs 
of the body were normal, both in size and general appearance, and it is of 
interest that there was no enlargement of the spleen, which is such a charac* 
teristic feature in aninmls infected with typical strains of Leishmania donovani. 

On microscopic examination, enormous numbers of Leishmania were found 
in all the ulcerated regions, and especially in the neighbourhood of the joints 
and in the testes. The blood and also the liver, spleen, kidney, and bone- 
marrow from the femur, were negative to ordinary examination, but cultures 
of the spleen and liver were both positive. These results seemed to indicate 
that the parasites were being eliminated from the visceral organs and blood, 
for previous examinations had shown that the liver as well as the blood were 
heavily infected. This view was borne out by the results of subinoculation 
into other hamsters. 
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Three giant hamsters, Crioetvlus triton, each inoculated with a large dose of 
liver, spleen and kidney emulsion from this animal, remained oninfeoted. 
Four small hamsters, C. griseus, were similarly inoculated, and of these only 
one became infected, and this individual merely showed a very slight infection, 
which was confined to the testes. Ten other hamsters were subinooulated 
from the testes of this latter animal, and only one of these showed any subse¬ 
quent infection, which involved the tarsal joints of both hind legs. These 
were heavily parasitised, and, in addition, the testes of this animal also contained 
a few parasites. 

The second infected hamster received from Peking showed pathological 
appearances very similar to those of the first, the joints and tail being enor¬ 
mously swollen; the animal died five months after being inoculated. During 
life the peripheral blood frequently swarmed with parasites, and another 
hamster was infected by the inoculation of a few drops of blood taken from 
the tail. The post-mortem examination of the liver, spleen, kidney and femoral 
bone-marrow was negative to microscopical examination, and, in addition, the 
parasites had disappeared from the peripheral blood. 

The swollen joints, however, and the testes contained very numerous 
parasites, and when these were subinoculated into two other hamsters, both 
acquired heavy infections, involving the joints in the manner described above. 
In one of these animals, a female, the peripheral blood was constantly negative; 
when it was killed nine months after inoculation parasites were found only in 
the enlarged joints and in the inguinal lymphatic glands. The liver, spleen, 
kidney and bone-marrow from the femur were all negative. The other animal, 
a male, after an incubation period of about three months, showed parasites in 
the peripheral blood, which rapidly increased in number. When killed, four 
months after inoculation, this animal, in contrast to those already described, 
showed a few parasites in the smears of both the liver and spleen, but as the 
blood was positive they may have been derived from the circulation. The 
joints, testes and lymphatic glands, on the other hand, all contained large 
numbers of parasites. 

Many further passages were made with this strain in both Crioetvius griseus 
and C. tnton, and the results of the experiments suggest that the general course 
of infection with this strain of Leishmania ir^antum is as follows:— 

When ftT)iTna.U are inoculated intrapeiitoneally, the parasites may be found 
within twelve days in the lymphatic glands. Subsequently, they invade the 
liver, spleen and other organs, giving rise to a generalised infection, while 
frequently they appear in the blood stream. Later, th^ organisms gradually 
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diuppear from the viaceia and become localised in the tissnes suixoimding one 
or more of the distal joints of the 1^, and in the taiL The testes ate also 
paraaitised and occasionally show abscess formation; the ears and nose of 
a certain number of animals also show thickening followed by ulceration. The 
parasites are present in all these lesions, usually in very large numbers, and 
either absent or very difficult to find in other situatians. In only one individual 
out of 43 inoculated was axty enlargement of the spleen observed, and this 
aniniAl showed 8 heavy infection of both liver and spleen six months after 
inoculation. When animals were inoculated intra-teationlarly, the course of 
the resulting infection was similar to the above. 

Three dogs inoculated with this stiain, one with culture forms and the 
other two with emulsions of the organs of infected hamsters, showed no signs of 
infection after prolonged periods of observation, and their organs were negative 
on post-mortem examination. 

The course of the infection in hamsters inoculated with the Chinese strain of 
Leishmania differs markedly from that just described. The liver, spleen 
and bone-marrow all become infected, and as the disease progresses these 
organs show increasing numbers of parasites. No obvious peripheral lesions 
such as tumefaction of the joints, or abscess formation, were ever observed in 
aniTnala infected with this strain, and the extent to which other organs were 
involved seemed to depend on the duration of the disease. The differences in 
the course of the disease, and the lesions produced, indicate that the Chinese 
and Tunisian strains of Leishmania may be sufficiently distinct to be regarded 
as different varieties, if not species. 

Hi^opathology. 

The occurrence of these lesions in hamsters infected with this same strain of 
Leishmania was briefly recorded by Young and Hertig (1927), and as the 
pecuhar localisation of the parasites in hamsters seems to be a characteristic 
feature of this infection, it seemed of interest to study the pathological changes 
taking place in the testes, and especially in the joints. The noaterial was fixed 
in Bouin's picro-formol and stained with luematoxylin, or luemalum, and eosin, 
, or with Oiemsa. 

The TeHis .—^Testicular enlargement in animals infected with Leishmania 
was described by Laveran (1917) in the case of mice inoculated with L. tropica, 
which also showed the same periarthritio lesions. Hamsters infected with a 
strain of L, tropiea obtained by Dr. C. W. Young in Irak never showed any of 
these lesions, although in rare instances the organisms were recovered from the 
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teatea. On the other hand, when these animala were inoculated with the 
Tunis strain of Leithmania infantum, the testes always showed a distinct 
enlargement, and in later stages abscess formation was sometimes observed 
followed by discharge through the scrotum. 

Mioroseopio Examination .—^Meleney (1926) briefly records the presence of 
parasites in small numbers in the connective tissues of the testis, epididymis, 
and seminal vesicles of hamsters infected with the Chinese strain of L. donovani. 
In addition, human oases were examined. In both hosts the parasites were 
found only in clasmatooytes situated in the loose, interstitial tissues. Shortt 
(1923) also described parasites in the interstitial “ Cells of Loydig ” of monkeys 
infected with the Indian strain of Leithmania. 

Sections were taken both transversely and through the long axis of the 
testis and epididymis of a t 3 rpical case of enlargement of these organs in a 
hamster infected with L. infantum. Examination under the low power showed 
a very great proliferation of the cells in the inter-tubular tissues (fig. 1, Plate 5), 
which is in marked contrast to that commonly seen in hamsters infected with 
L. donovani (flg. 4, Plate 6). It should be noted that the duration of the 
infection does not account for this difference, as in the two cases illustrated the 
former had been inoculated about twelve months previously, whilst the latter 
had been infected for fifteen months. 

The interstitial cells were composed of large mononuclears (polyhedral 
cells), the cytoplasm of which was intensely cosinophile, numerous small 
connective-tissue cells, and a few plasma cells. No parasitised clasmatooytes 
were seen in this region, although there can be little doubt of their presence 
at earlier stages of the disease. There was no evidence of any decrease in 
spermatogenesis, for in certain areas were large masses of fully developed 
spermatosoa, completely filling the seminiferous tubiiles, and also active 
developmental stages. 

In certain areas the lumina of the tubules were obliterated and filled with 
numerous polymorphonuclear ceils, obviously the result of some secondary 
inflammatory condition. The sperm mother-cells of the outer zone of these 
inflamed tubules sometimes contained numerous Lemhmania bodies (figs. 2 and 
3, Plate 5). Many tubules showed no inflammatory condition, but often the 
cytoplasm of the sperm mother-cells contained clumps of parasites and some 
of these infected cells occurred free in the lumen. As far as we are aware, 
this is the first record of these parasites occurring in the sperm mother-cells 
of the testis. • 

No marked changes were observed in Ike interstitial cells of the epididymis, 

TOL. oni.—B. u 
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AAd loo paiasitMi were found eitber in tlie int^rtntttdnr ^pnoes, or in tho 
odU of th 9 tubules. 

Periartkriiie Letions. 

Most animals ultimately showed enlargement oif the regions suiroiuiding 
the carpal and tarsal joints. Sections thiou^ the foot, inoliiding the tamla, 
metatarsals and the distal ends of the tibia and fibula, showed that the swdUng 
of the joint was mainly caused by a very great proliferation of 0 * 11 * immediately 
around the ankle joint. These cells were mainly parasitised olasmatoojrtes 
which had invaded the otdts oera and extended down to the penosteum of the 
bones and the ligaments in the nei^bourhood of the joint (fig. 6, M. Plate 6). 
On the anterior aspect of the articulation of the tibia and fibula with the tarsals, 
there was a marked proliferation of macrophage tissue in the euitg vera, which, 
by pressure, had raised the epidermis. This multiplication of cells tapered ofi on 
each side of the joint. Postenorly, there were masses of heavily parasitiBed 
cells, also originating in the cutu vera, and in this region extensive hiemorrhages 
were observed (see fig. 7, Plate 6). The cavity of the joint did not seem 
to be invaded with parasites, but enlarged fringes of thickened sjmovial mem¬ 
brane projected into the cavity. The tissue between the muscles and ligaments 
of the tarsals and metatarsals contained masses of parasitised clasmatooytes. 
We have never observed any parasites in the tissues surrounding the bones 
of the toes. The bone-marrow of the lower ends of the tibia and fibula was 
almost entirely replaced by parasitised dasmatocytes (fig. 8, 0, Plate 6). 

It is curious that these parasitised cells do not seem to extend ptoximally 
for any distance up the bone-marrow, and except at the early stages of the 
disease, during which the infection is more generalised, we have very rarely 
observed any parasites m the bone-marrow of the femur. On the other hand, 
the bone-marrow of the tarsals and metatarsals contained large numbers of 
parantes, but none were observed in the phalanges. 

The main interest of the observations with this strain lies in the fact that, 
after first producing a general visceral infection, the parasites become localised 
in these regions of the body. The subcutaneous tissues of the body of infected 
hamsters, including the abdomen and back, were examined, but parasites were 
never observed except m the penarthritic regions, or unless obvious lesions were 
ptMent, such as on the margins of the ears. Thisis in marked contrast with 
hamsters infected with the Chinese strain of Leiehmama donocam, in which a 
widespread oocgrrence of parasites in the subcutaneous tissues of the whole body 
is a common feature in late stages of the infection. 
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I. Introduction. 

The present paper consists of a series of records of the growth of the oocyte* 
and follicle in the ovary of the adult mouse. Wherever it has been possible, these* 
records have been put in mathematical form. The results show clearly, amongst 
other things, that the major part of the growth of the Graafian follicle takea 
place after the contained oocyte has attamed its maximum size. This fact is 
of considerable interest in connection with the evolution of the mammalian 
follicle and its physiological role. 

The author would like to take this opportunity of expressing his thanks to* 
“ Student ” for advice and criticism of the statistical treatment of the results, 
and to Flrof. J. P. Hill, F.R.S., and Dr. A. S. Parkes for the interest they have 
taken in the work. 

The histological expenses were defrayed by a grant from the Government- 
Grants Committee of the Royal Society, for which the author's thanks are due.. 
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II. Dbsoription. 

1. The Growth of the Oocyte, 

The smallest oocytes found in the adult mouse ovary are situated just beneath 
the gecminal epithelium and are surrounded by a few flattened follicle cells. 
The oocytes only measure 13 |jl in diameter, approximately. They are approxi¬ 
mately the same size as the average of the primordial germ-cells found in and 
near the germinal ridge of the lO-days posl-coitutn embryo, which measure from 
10-5 to 16*6 p in diameter. The smallest oocytes in the adult ovary, enclosed 
in primordial follicles, are always situated just beneath the germinal epithelium, 
with at most three or four cells between. Their nuclei however, never exhibit 
any contraction flgures and are always in the dictyate condition. 

Oocytes at all stages of growth between these small oocytes and the full- 
grown oocytes, measuriug approximately 70 in diameter, can be found m 
one ovary. It is impossible to ascribe a definite time limit to this growth 
stage, but it is probably fairly gradual. Once the oocyte has attained its 
maximum size it appears to remuin, without growing more, until ovulation is 
almost due. 

The nucleus increases in size with the growth of the oocyte. The diameters 
of a large number of ooevi:efl and their nuclei were measured and the results 
treated statistically. The measurements were made from oamera-lucida 
drawings at known magnifications. The diameter of the outbne of each oocyte 
and its nucleus was measured m two directions, at right angles to each other, 
and the average of each pair of measiuementa was taken to be the true diameter. 
The results are shown in the form of a correlation table (Table I). 
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Tlie dutribation of these data is not nonnal for two reaaonfl: (1) The number 
of oocytes of a given size present in any ovary decreases as the size increases 
owing to degeneration taking place at all stages; and (2) oocytes of suitable 
sizes were selected for convenience. From these considerations it is obvious 
that the coefficient of correlation will have no meaning apart from the data 
from which it has been derived. Since, however, the data were only selected 
in one direction— e.g., size of oocyte—the regression formula will supply a true 
value for the relation between the size of the nucleus and the size of the oocyte. 
The regression function, calculated from these data, is Y = 6-577 4-0-297 x, 
where x is the given diameter of the oocyte and Y is the mean value of the 
diameters of the nuclei for each value of t. Entering the table of t (Fisher (6)) 
with t =- 60-69, and n = 152, P is obviously much beyond 0-01 and therefore 
the regression is decidedly significant; the growth of the nucleus and that of 
the oocyte undoubtedly proceeding simultaneously. This regression function 
is linear and is represented graphically in fig. 1, where the mean value of each 
array is also shown as an X. 



2. TAe Growth of the Oocyte xn Relation to the Growth of the Follicle. 

The diameters of a large number of follicles and their oocytes u-cre measured. 
The method was the same as in the case of the oocytes and their nuclei. The 
results are shown in the form of a correlation table (Table II). These were 
treated as a regression, for the same reasons as in the previous section, of size 
of oocyte on size of follicle. The distribution seemed to justify dividing the 





Table II. 
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correlation table into two parts, one covering the range of foUide diameters 
from 0 to 160 p and the other from 100 to 660 (ji. The legresaion funotioa 
for the first part, which is linear, is Y = 5*796 4* 0*602 x, where x is the given 
diameter of the follicle and Y is the mean diameter of the oocytes for each 
value of x. Entering the table of t (Fisher (6)) with t = 37*4, and n = 66, 
F is obviously much beyond 0-01 and therefore the regression is decidedly 
significant. The regression function for the second part, which is also linear, 
is Y = (>9-64 — 0*0026 x. Entering the table of t (Fisher (6)) with t = 1 *077, 
and n = 261, F is approximately 0*3 and therefore the regression is not 
significant (i.e., there is no significant alteration in size of the oocyte during 
the growth period of the follicle covered by the regression line). These regres¬ 
sion functions are represented graphically in fig. 2, where the mean value of 
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each array is also shown as an x. The two regression lines intersect at approxi¬ 
mately 126 p (diameter of follicle). These results show that the increase in 
the size of the oocyte bears a direct and significant relation to the size of 
follicle until it attains a size of approximately 70 p in diameter, when the 
follicle is 126 p in diameter. Subsequently, there is no significant growth of 
the oocyte, and the growth of the follicle may bo said to be independent of it 
and can be represented by a horizontal line in the graph. 
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3. The Maturation of the Oocytes. 

The full-grown ooo}rte of the mouse with the nucleus in the resting dictyate 
stage, fixed in Bouin’s fluid, measures 70*96 (i ± 0-26 (x in diameter. A 
reduction in size appears to occur during maturation. Ten oocjrtes, exhibiting 
the flrst polar spindle, from the ovaiies of one mouse measured 66-9 (x in 
diameter, the largest being 71 |x in diameter and the smallest 63*5 (x. Three 
ova, from the Fallopian tubes of two mice, which in each case contained S and 
? pronuclei unfused, and in which the second polar body had been extruded, 
measured 56*6, 66*0 and 67*3 |x in diameter respectively. These three ova 
had, however, l)een fixed in Carnoy’s fluid, and the difference in fixation might 
account in part for the difference in size. In any case the numbers observed 
are too small to supply a significant statistical difference, although they 
suggest that a reduction takes place during the first maturation division and a 
further reduction during the second maturation division. The cytological 
changes in the ovum of the mouse during maturation and fertilisation have 
been described by Sobottji (11). 

4. The Growth of the FoUicle. 

The smallest oocytes, situated just beneath the germinal epithelium in the 
adult ovary, are only surrounded by a few flattened epithehal cells—the 
primordium of the membrana granulosa. These primordial follicles only 
measure about 17*5 p. in diameter. Slightly larger oocytes, about 14 p in 
diameter, are surrounded by a single layer of more or less cubical epithelial 
cells, and are situated in or immediately beneath the tunica albuginea. These 
follicles measure about 28 p in diameter. The development of the various 
structures of the follicle is shown in tabular form in Table III (p. 264). 

The follicles with a single layer of epithelium reach their maximum size at 
about 36 to 40 p in diameter, with the contained oocytes 22 to 24 p in diameter. 
By the time the oocyte has attained a size of about 30 p and the entire 
follicle about 60 p, the epithelium shows distinct signs of becoming double¬ 
layered. The double-layered condition is fully established in follicles of 96 to 
100 p in diameter with oocytes 55 to 60 p. The follicular epithelium may now 
be considered to form a membrana granulosa. The growth of the follicle 
proceeds rapidly and changes from two to three cells thick by the time the 
oocyte has completed its growth and has attained a size of, on an average, 
70 p in diameter. These follicles measure about 125 p in diameter. 
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Table III. 


DUmeter of 
foUiole in 

Condition of oooyte. 

/*• 


17-5 

1 

1 13/I in diameter 

28 

1 20^ 

flO 

31 

KM) 

.■M) fA ft 

12:3 ' 

1 0»cyte full grown. 70 j 

200 j 

diameter 

70 /X in diameter 

380 1 

70 /I ,, 

410 ' 

70 ;x 

1 

530 1 

70 „ 

550 

Ut polar Hpindle fomuHl 


Condition of follicle. 


I Single layer of flattened epithelial coUh. 

I Single layer of cuhieal epitneLal oelli. 

Follicular opithelium becoming two oelb thu k. 
Merobrana granulova two oella thick. Thcua 
interna beginning to diffeientiate. 

Membrana granulosa becoming three cells (hick 
and mitoae^ in it moat freauent. 

Definite theca interna formed. Antrum fln>t appcan. 
Beginning of GMtrtiua cycle ending in ovulation. 

I CEstnu stimulation effected. Rapid groa-th-phaae 

I HtartM. 

{ Sci^ndary liquor tullicuii appears. MitoKis in 
' membrana granubwa stops. 

. Oocyte in corona radiala floating free in the antrum. 
ANoit to ovulate. 


L'p to this time the growth of the follicle and of its oocyte have been corre¬ 
lated. The subsequent growth of the follicle, however, is entirely indep<‘ndent 
of the oocyte, which has reached its maximum size, and is due in part to the 
growth of the membrana granulosa and the development of the theca interna, 
but chiefly to the formation and increase in size of the antrum. 

The epithelial cells of the membrana granulosa grow rapidly by mitost's at 
all stages of follicular development. They exhibit mitoses even in the small 
follicles, where they constitute a single-layered epithelium. In follicles 
in which the membrana granulosa is passing from the double- to the 
triple-layered (jondition many mitoses are present. They occur frequently 
in all stagcH until maturation is approaching. Mitoses then become less 
frequent, except in the region of the discus proligerus, where mitotic figures 
are abundant, and. Anally, in follicles containing mature oocytes in process of 
polar-body formation, practically none can be observed. 

The bodies of Call and Exnor, so eoromon in the membrana granulosa of 
the follicles of man, cat, rabbit, etc*., do not occur at all in the mouse, nor is 
any comparable stellate arrangement of the cells cvez observable. 

The theca interna does not exist as a separate layer, in small follicles, which 
are surroiinded by a coat of undifferentiated connective-tissue fibroblasts. 
Elements that would ultimately form the theca interna can first be distinguished 
in this primitive theca of follicles approaching 100 p in diameter. The cells 
are larger and more glandular in appearance than the surrounding fibroblasts, 
among which they are scattered. The theca interna cells and a few fibroblasts 
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form a definite, if Bomewhat irregular, layer within the more fibrous theca 
externa, in follicles 200 [i in diameter. 

At this stage the theca interna measures about 20 to 25 |ji in thickness. It 
is rather irregular, but is, on the whole, as well developed on the side next the 
periphery of the ovary as on that away from it. At all stages it has numerous 
undifferentiated connective-tissue elements, os well as blood capillaries and 
lymph channels, scattered between the large, apparently glandular cells. It 
increases in thickness as follicular development progresses, except on the 
peripheral surface of the follicle. In the latter region it becomes thinned out as 
maturation is completed. In the follicle ready to ovulate it attains a maximum 
thickness of 30 to 40 p on the side away from the periphery, but is very thin 
on the peripheral surface, where the. membrana granulosa is only covered by a 
thin layer of fibroblasts, one or two cells thifek, derived from the theca and 
tunic.a albuginea, and by the germinal epithelium. This peripheral thinning 
of the coat of the follicle allows of rupture being effected more easily. The 
large flattened glandular cells of the theca interna exhibit many mitoses in 
the smaller follicles, but very few are present in the later stages of maturation. 

The membrana propria is not well developed m the mouse, and consists of 
a light, fibrous network, between the roembrano granulosa and the theca 
interna. 

The theca externa exhibits mitoses at all stages of follicular growth. It is 
thinner and more compact in the larger follicles, probably owing to stretching 
and compression exerted from within by the growth of the follicle. 

The antrum first appears as an irregular fiiud-filled cleft in the middle of the 
membrana granulosa on one side of the oocyte, in follicles about 200 p in dia- 
ipeter. This cleft enlarges as the follicle grows and comes to form a half-moon 
shaped cavity in the membrana granulosa with its concavity directed towards 
the ooc3d;e. As maturation proceeds the antrum increases in proportion and 
becomes more or less the same shape as the follicle, with the discus proligerus 
and its contained oocyte projecting into it. The membrana granulosa en¬ 
closing the antrum, except on the side of the discus proligerus, is more or less 
uniform in thickness, varying from about 65 to 65 p, at all stages of growth. 
The diameter of the antrum at right angles to the axis passing through the 
ooyctes and the centre of the follicle can therefore be said to be roughly the 
diameter of the follicle less 120 p. This approximation obviously is more 
accurate for larger follicles, where the discus proligerus on account of its 
relatively smaller sixe does not seriously complicate the estimate. 
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6. The Orowth of the foiUide in Rdalion to (Ealrue. 

It Ib well known that the growth of the follicle ia eztremelj rapid at the end, 
and that the main increase in its size takes place during a short period ending 
in ovulation. It has been shown elsewhere, in collaboration with Dr. Farkea (3), 
that the follicles, which will ovulate at the following oastrous period, in ^he 
ovary of an unmated mouse are on an average only 380 p in diameter at the 
beginning of the cestrous cycle. The follicles reach a maximum size of, on an 
average, 660 (x in diameter immediately before rupturing. Further, the 
follicles undergo comparatively little growth until 48 hours before the onset 
of the cBstrous cornification, marking the period at which ovulation will take 
plai-o The growth, therefore, is increasingly rapid as oestrus approaches, 
and the follicles increase 45 per cent, in diameter in the last 48 hours. 

A definite group of large follicles which will ovulate at the ensuing ocstrous 
period can generally be distinguished in the ovaries of an unmated mouse. 
This group is, however, not very clearly defined, and sometimes the maturing 
follicles cannot be distinguished with certainty from those destined to ovulate 
at subsequent osstrous periods, if the ovaries were taken from an animal killed 
at the beginning of a cycle. 

It was thought that several such groups of follicles, destined to mature at 
subsequent cestrous periods, might be present in the ovaries at one time. In 
consequence all the follicles measuring 75 p in diameter and over in one ovary 
were measured and counted. The size distribution of these was such as to 
afford no prospect of demonstrating by statistical methods a series of follicle- 
size groups in the ovaries of unmated mice. It may be assumed, as the con¬ 
trary cannot be demonstrated, that the follicles in the ovary of the unmated 
mouse are, as regards size, distributed at random, excepting tho.se destined to 
rupture at the ensuing oestrus. 

C. The MtAuration of the FoiUide in Jlelation to (Eatrus. 

The follicles undergo various changes immediately before rupture. The 
ovaries removed from a mouse 6 to 26 hours before it came into oestrus (OVS 41) 
contained 12 large follicles, averaging 530 p in diameter, the largest being 676 p 
and the smallest 464 p in diameter. These follicles differed little, except in 
size, from smaller ones. The oocytes had dictyate nuclei. The discus pro* 
ligerus was still attached to the wall of the follicle, but in its neighbourhood 
the coagulated liquor folliculi, situated in the antrum and between the mem* 
brana granulosa cells, appeared more ^airy and granular than elsewhere 
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in the {ollkles, or than in smaller follidea. This thick liquor ia that termed 
the secondary liquor folliculi. The ovaries removed from a mouse killed during 
late pto-oestrus or early oestrus (CIX! 114) contained 11 large foUides, averaging 
660 (X in diameter, the largest being 626 p and the smallest 476 p in diameter. 
The oocyte in all these follicles exhibited the fint polar spindle, with the 
chromosomes in the equatorial plane or beginning to draw apart to either pole 
of the spindle. In these follicles the discus proligerus, containing the oocyte, 
had become separated from the wall of the follicle and floated free in the 
liquor-filled antrum. The cells of the discus proligerus had become altered in 
character. They were arranged in a stdlate manner around the oocyte and 
were drawn out in a radial direction forming a corona radiata. The secondary 
liquor folliculi was more abundant than in the previous example and was 
present between the cells of the discus. Coupled with these changes the thin¬ 
ning of the follicle wall at the periphery, described above, indicated that the 
follicles were about to rupture. 

The material from two mice exhibited ova in the Fallopian tubes. These 
ova had extruded the second polar body in each case and contained both male 
and female pronuclei approaching to each other. Ovulation in these had 
obviously occurred some hours previously, as the ova had reached the tubes 
and been fertilised. Both these animalB had been killed on the momii^ on 
which the vaginal plug had been found. Mice usually copulate early in the 
night following the onset of oestrus. Further, oestrus usually commences in 
the evening. Consequently these animals cannot have been on oestrus more 
than 24 hoiurs, and probably not so long. 

Further, the ovaries of several mice killed during the first 12 to 18 hours after 
the onset of oestrus were available. All these exhibited young corpora lutea 
in various stages of formation from newly ruptured follicles. Unfortunately 
the tubes containing the ova of these were not available. They serve, however, 
to confirm the j^vious observations. 

From these cases it is clear that ovulation in the mouse takes place during 
late pro-oestrus or very early oestrus. It probably occurs about the time when 
pro-oBstrus changes into oestrus, and usually not more than 6 hours either side 
of this time. Within these limits a obtain amount of variation may be expected 
to occur in different individuals and in different follicles in any individual. 
The material, however, is not sufficient to afford any further estimate of this 
variation. The actual size of the follicles at the time of rupture probably 
varies considerably also, as the case described (CLC 114) seems to indicate. 
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7. The Number and Distribfution of Mature FoOides in the 
Ovaries at (Estrus. 

The average number of folliclea which mature in the two ovaries at each 
OBStrous period can be estimated indirectly from the average size of litter born 
and the average pre-natal mortality. The litter size has been shown by 
Parkes (9) to be 6’34. It is obvious from these figures that at least seven 
oocytes are matured at each oestrus. 

The required figure can also be arrived at by counting the number of corpora 
lutea formed at each period, or, directly, by counting the number of maturing 
follicles m serial sections of the ovaries. The latter method is somewhat 
uncertain immeiliately after an oestrous period, as the maturing follicles are 
not sufficiently clearly defineil by their sizes from the largest of the other 
follicles. The following table, however, contains the results from nine clear 
cases- 


Table IV 


Heferenw niini^jer. 

Number <if 
maturiniy: 
follirlew 

Dutnbutimi. 

CLC lU 

! 

7/4 

OVS 125 

11 


OVS 41 

‘ 12 


OVS 39 

9 

3/4 

OV« 40 

8 


OVS m 

8 

4/4 

OVS 52 

! 9 

0/3 

OVS 40 

1 9 

7/2 

OVS 30 

1 7 

4/3 

9 

84 



These give an average of 9*3, which corres|Kmd8 to the estimate arrived at 
from the size of litters. The problem of whether the maturing follicles are 
distributed at random between the two ovaries or tend to be equally distributed 
between them is of interest, but difficult to demonstrate on account of the 
amount of material required. In three of the seven cases recorded, the 
distribution was unequal. The material is insufficient to show a significant 
difference from a random distribution. 

8. The Degeneration of FoUides. 

Many follicles of all sizes can be found degenerating in the ovaries of the 
mouse at any time after puberty and at all stages of the oestrous cycle. It is. 
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however, very difficult to estimate this owing to being unable to tell for how 
long a degenerating follicle is distinguishable as such. In the case of the 
primordial follicles it is known (4) that they can completely disappear after 
treatment with X-rays in 24 to 48 hours. The degeneration of larger follicles 
is, however, much slower. In one typical ovary examined 128 normal follicles 
over 100 p in diameter were counted and at least 66 folliolea in process of 
degeneration which had been probably all over 100 p in diameter before 
degeneration set in. It is, therefore, probable that a very large percentage of 
the follicles are eliminated at all stages up till the time of ovulation. This 
percentage appears to vary considerably in different individuals and to be 
much greater in poor conditioned and unhealthy than in sound animals. 

III. Discussion. 

The. Oocytes. 

The ovary of the adult mouse has never licen observed to contain any oocytes 
exhibiting the prophase spireme and synaptic figures ((2) for previous literature). 
There can therefore be no doubt that ooc 3 rtes do not pass through these stages 
in the adult mouse, as do those described in the Lemur by Qerard (6). This is 
held by many as definite proof that no ncoformation of oocytes occurs in the 
adult mouse. Such a neoformation of oocytes from the cells of the germinal 
epithelium has been dt'seribed by several authors, notably Allen (2), who admit 
that it takes place without going through the typical nuclear phases of synapsis. 
In the present paper no attempt has been made to solve this problem, owing 
to the inherent difficulties of estimating the number of small oocytes in each 
of a large series of ovaries with sufficient accuracy to obtain statistically sound 
results. In this connection it is significant, however, that in the ovarian tissue 
regenerated in the mouse after complete double ovariotomy (10) oocytes were 
present but never exhibited the prophase figures. 

Throughout the entire growth of the oocyte the nucleus is in the dictyato 
stage, and bears a constant relation to the size of the cell. The oocyte, after 
it has attained its maximum size, appears to be able to remain for an indefinite 
time before it enters on the maturation stages. The material described sup¬ 
ports the view that a slight decrease in the size of the oocyte takes place at the 
time of the formation of the first and second polar bodies. 

Ovulation in the mouse appears to take place during late pro-oestrus or 
early cestrus. This is earlier than Allen (1) considered to be the case, as he 
stated that it did not take place before the end of oestrus in the mouse, at the 
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same time ns Long and Evans (8) described it as occurring in the rat. The 
material described in this paper, however, admits of no other conclusion. 

The number of follicles maturing in the nine pairs of ovaries dealt with 
averaged 9-3. Par]ce8(9) has shown that the average size of litter for the 
colony from which these are drawn is 6*34. It is therefore apparent that 
roughly two-thirds of the follicles which mature produce ova which survive 
till birth. This figure is slightly larger than that arrived at by Long and Evans 
(8) in the case of the rat, but is quite comparable. They found that the average 
number of corjMra lutea produced in an animal at each osstrus was 10‘8, 
while the average number of ova in the oviduct was 9‘6. The average size of 
litter in their colony was 6*4. 


The FoUideg. 

The results obtained on the relative growth of the, follicle and the contained 
oocyte show that a relation exists up till the time that the oocyte has attained 
its maximum size. This, however, takes place while the follicle is still com¬ 
paratively small (125 p in diameter approximately), and the subsequent growth 
of the follicle is not correlated with growth of the oocyte, which remains the 
same size. This conclusion, which has been quoted elsewhere (3), is of extreme 
importance in considering the morphological and physiological significance 
of the mammalian Graafian follicle. At the time when the ooc^iie has com¬ 
pleted its growth, and therefore requires less nutrition, the follicle has a 
membrana granulosa composed of only three layers of cells, no traces of an 
antrum containing liquor foUiouli, and scarcely any differentiated theca 
interna cells. 

All the characteristics of the mammalian Graafian follicle are thus developed 
after the follicle has supplied the oocyte with the nutrition necessary for its 
growth, It may therefore be concluded that the mammalian Graafian follicle 
has been evolved for some purpose other than the nutrition of the oocyte. 
Three possible explanations occur: the Graafian follicle as such has been 
evolved [1] as an endocrine organ, [2] to prepare for the rapid formation of 
the corpus luteum, or [3] as a mochanical adaptation to effect ovulation and 
the transference of the ova to the tube. Regarding the first of these possi¬ 
bilities the work of Farkes and the author (3) has shown that the Graafian 
follicle is not essential for the production of the hormone cestrin, which causes 
castrus, and is probably not concerned at all in its production. This fact 
leaves us without any definite endocrine function to ascribe to the follicle. 

The Monotreme follicle as shown by Hill and Gatenby (7) has no antrum, 
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but tbe egg is large and yolk-laden. The fluid-filled antrum is thus associated 
only with the microlccithal eggs of the higher mammals. It may be, there¬ 
fore, that it has been developed as a mechanical means of effecting follicular 
rupture by internal pressure in microlecithal forms, where the ovum itself 
would find difficulty in bursting through the follicle on account of its small size. 
It is also possible, as has been suggested elsewhere (3), that the liquor folHculi 
is of assistance in washing the ovum into the tube. At the time of ovulation 
the ovarian capsule and the tube iu the mouse are distended with fluid. The 
amount of liquor folliculi liberated would not be sufficient to account entirely 
for this distention, but would probably materially assist in producing it. 

Finally, the production of the large Qraafian follicle may be a preparation 
for the formation of the corpus luteum. However, in the Monotremes, in 
which no antrum is formed, a corpus luteum is produced. In the latter case 
the ruptured follicle with its cavity is sufficiently large to develop speedily 
a large corpus luteum. This would scarcely be so in the higher mammaJs , 
unless the follicle grew beyond the size required to maintain the egg and 
attained the dimensions it does by the development of the large antrum. 

At present it seems impossible to decide which of these theories is the true 
one. It may be that several functions are performed by the distention of the 
Graafian follicle with liquor folliculi and by the cells of the theca interna. 
Whatever these functions may be, the nutrition of the oocyte would not seem 
to be one of them. 

IV. Summary. 

1. During the growth stage, the diameter of the nucleus bears a direct 
relation to the diameter of the oocyte. 

2. The diameter of the oocyte bears a direct relation to the diameter of the 
follicle during the growth of the former. The oocyte attains its maximum 
size of 70 (1 in diameter when the follicle is 126 p in diameter. 

3. The main growth of the follicle, and the formation of the theca interna 
and the antrum, take place after the oocyte has completed its growth. 

4. During the maturation divisions the oocyte is reduced in size. Fertilised 
ova only average .66 p in diameter. 

6. The follicle grows rapidly, chiefly by enlargement of the liquor-filled 
antrum, during the two days immediately prior to the oestrous period and 
presumably in response to the production of osstriu. 

6. Ovulation takes place during late pro-costrus or early oestrus. The average 
number of follicles maturing at each oestrous period in one animal is 9*.l. 
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The Effect of Temperature on the Permedbility of Protoplamiic 

Membrane. 

By B. Skn, Vivekananda Laboratory, Bagbbazar, Calcutta, 
((communicated by Prof. A. V. Hill, F.R.S.—Received June 8,1928.) 

The effect of temperature on permeability of plant cells has been studied 
by numerous investigators. Stiles (8) pves a comprehensive summary of the 
existing work on the subject. The data regarding the effect of temperature 
on permeability to solutes are neither as numerous nor as conclusive as those 
for the intake and excretion of water. Pfeffer (1886) and Collander (1921) 
have observed the intake of dyes (8). Rysselberg (1901) and Ixipescbkin 
(1906) have investigated the permeability of epidermal cells to glycerol car¬ 
bamide and potassium nitrate at different temperatures. To correlate the 
change of permeability with positive and negative thermotropism Eckerson 
(1914) observed the molecular concentration of sucrose, glucose and potassium 
nitrate solutions, needed to induce slight plasmolysis in root cells at different 
temperatures (1). Stiles and Jorgensen (9) have studied the effect of tempera¬ 
ture on absorption of hydrogen ion by storage tissues. 

In all the above investigations only the intake of solutes by cells, and that 
under environmental conditions unnatural to cells, has been studied. So far 
as I am aware, Blackman and Paine (3) are the only investigators who have 
studied the ezosmosis of the normal cell electrolytes by measuring the change 
of conductivity of the water in which a pulvinus of Mimota pudiea was placed. 
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In the following investigation an attempt has been made to study the effect 
of temperature on the permeability to electrolytes of a tissue by measuring 
its eleotrio resistance at different temperatures, while kept otherwise under 
nonnal conditions. It is ewsumed (2) that the high electric resistance of a 
plant tissue is due to the semi-permeability of the cell-membrane and that the 
resistance decreases with increased permeability of the membrane, and vice 
versa. 

The variation of electric resistance of a plant tissue may be brought about 
by— 

(а) change of permeability of the plasma membrane to the enclosed ions, 

(б) change in the degree of dissociation of the electrolytes in the cell sap 

and the mobility of the ions, and 

(e) chemical changes leading to a variation in the concentration or altera¬ 
tion in the nature of the free ions. 

Apart from its direct effect on the velocity of migration of ions, variation of 
temperature may have an effect on (6) and (c). Therefore, to correlate the 
observed variation of electric resistance of a tissue with permeability, these 
factors should be considered. The effect under (c) is negligible, since the 
concentration of electrolytes within the plasma membrane is very high, as 
seen by the low resistance when the tissue is killed by chloroform or heaf. 
From the resistance of a killed tissue at different temperatures, the influence 
of temperature on the degree of dissociation of the electrolytes and the mobility 
of the ions can bo determined, since the electrolytic system may be assumed 
to be the same before and after the membrane is made permeable. 

Experiviental Arrangements. 

The method used for measuring the electric resistance of a tissue is the 
same as described m detail in my previous paper (7). The tissue is joined 
in series with a high resistance galvanometer, used ballistically, whose deflec¬ 
tion gives the intensity of the current due to the potential difference between 
the two similar electrodes, immersed in the tissue, when oonnecrion is made 
through the tissue, the galvanometer, and the connecting wires and leads, 
which are of negligible resistance. For each observation the effective e.m.f. 
of the circuit, however caused, is determined by balancing it with an equal 
and opposite e.m.f. from a compound potentiometer. The current sensitivi^ 
of the galvanometer under the conditions of experiment is determined. From 
the deflection of the galvanometer and the readings of the compound 

X 2 
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potentiometer the resistance of the tissue at different temperatures was 
calculated. 

For measuring the resistance of a plant tissue under varying temperature, 
certain precautions are necessary, particularly when the electrodes are thrust 
inside the tissue. Since the tissue must he kept in a moist chamber, if the 
electrodes are also in the chamber variation of temperature introduces an 
unknown change of contact resistance of the electrodes with the tissue. To over¬ 
come this, the main part of the organ is inserted in a thermal jacket with 
portions protruding at both ends, where electric contacts are made. These 
ore kept at the room temperature, except for the conduction of heat from the 
tissue, which is negligible. This has the added advantage of enabling one to 
investigate the change of resistance at different temperatures after the tissue 
is killed by heat or chloroform. 'When the whole length of the tissue is killed 
a considerable amount of electrolyte escapes through the cut ends, but in this 
arrangement the living portions of the tissue outside the jacket prevent this 
and only a small portion escapes through the epidermis. The portion of the 
tissue between th^ electrodes, but not subjected to variation of temperature, 
was comparatively small; in case of stems and petioles 1 cm. out of 11 cm., 
and in Aloe leaf 2 cm. out of 14 cm. For greater accuracy in determination 
of resistance, variation correction proportional to the lengths can easily be 
made. 

The Thermal Jaekets .—For experiments with stems and petioles a double- 
walled cylinder of thin copper, about 10 cm. long, is used, the diameter of the 
outer cylinder being 10 cm. and that of the inner, which is open at both ends, 

cm. The variation of temperature inside the cylinder is caused by a flow 
of water at different temperatures, &om thermally and electrically insulated 
reservoirs of hot and cold water, through the armulsr space of the jacket. The 
two reservoirs are connected to the inlet tube of the jacket by a Y-tubc. The 
stop-cocks of the reservoirs regulate alike the temperature of the water and its 
rate of flow through the annular space. By suitably adjusting the stop¬ 
cocks to make up for the loss or gain of heat by radiation and conduction, 
the temperature inside the cylinder can be maintained constant within 0*6^ C. 
for nearly 2 hours. The jacket is thermally and electrically insulated by felt, 
cotton-wool, and asbestos rope, and is held horizontally by an insulated wooden 
stand. The inner cylinder is lined with a thick layer of moist blotting paper. 
Two rubber stoppers which fit the inner cylinder have two holes each and are 
split a little beyond the centre; the middle holes are for the tissue and one for 
thermometer, and the other, which is kept plngged with a rubber cork, allows 
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the introduction of water for moistening the blotting paper. A shellacked 
^ass rod which passes through the wooden damp supports the dectrodes. 

For experiments with leaf of Aloe •perfoiiata, a much larger rectangular thermal 
jacket (figs. 1 and 2) with a thicker insulation is used, the jacket space being 



Fio. 1.—Diagram view of thermal Jacket: L, leaf of Aloe perfoliata ; e, electrode; E, 
ebonite sheet; block dot, thermometer hole; /, funnel for introducing liquid inside 
Jacket space; B, beaker contaimng tap water; tc, wet muslin. 

12 cm. long, with a cross-seotion 10 x 6 cm., and silvered inside. To hold 
liquids inside the jacket (water for humiditj, and chloroform for killing the 
enclosed portion of the organ) the lower inner sheet is converted into a shallow 
trough by two ridges, 1 cm. high, along the entire breadth of the jacket. Any 
liquid can be introduced inside the jacket through the funnel end of a |-inch 
copper tube, which passes through the thermal insulation to one corner of 
the trough inside. On account of the shape of the Aloe leaf, ebonite sheets. 
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11x7 cm. and 1 cm. thick, instead of rubbed, are used to hold the leaf in the 
middle of the jacket space and close its two ends. The inner sides of these 


if. 


c 


Fio. 2.—Section of jacket: D, donble-walled metal jacket; C, cotton>wool; W, wood; 
k, thermometer hde. 

ebonite sheets are filed off to a depth of 5 mm. to fit the jacket ends, and the 
middle of these sheets are cut out in different curved shapes to allow the leaf 
to be inserted. In one of these sheets there is a hole for the insertion of the 
thermometer. Three layers of adhesive plaster of increasing width not only 
fix the ebonite sheets securely to the jacket, but also seal the edges adequately. 
The small gaps in the middle, between the ebonite and the leaf surface, are 
first plugged with strips of rubber tape and subsequently more securely sealed 
with adhesive plaster. With this arrangement it was possible to maintain 
the temperature of the jacket space constant for 5 hours by adequate manipula* 
tion of the reservoir stop-cocks for inflow of wafer. 

Electrodes.—‘Far stems and petioles, platinum wires, and for motile pulvinus 
of Mitnosa pudica, gilt tinsels are used. For leaf of Aloe perfcdiata, silver 
sheets, 10 x 15 mm. and 1 mm. thick, are used, and to overcome transference 
of any mechanical disturbance to the electrodes these are joined to the copper 
leads by strips of tinsel. The upper 5 mm. of these electrodes, as also the 
tinsel junction, are thoroughly insulated with shdlac varnish, leaving an 
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effective electrode area of about 1 cm.*. It waa found that sheets 1 mm. thick 
are better alike for handling and connection with the leaf. In the method 
employed for measuring resistance, any change of e.m.f. at the electrodes 
does not vitiate the results, therefore cheaper silver electrodes were used 
instead of platinum, with equal accuracy. 

The Compound P<aentiometer used in these observations consists of a Pye’s 
rotating potentiometer and a half-metre bridge. The terminals of these were 
specially made of copper to eliminate thermo-electric complications. 

The Oalvanotneler.— An Ayrton-Mather galvanometer, with a coil resistance 
of 6700 ohms and period 4*6 seconds, was used. Its sensitivity for 1 mm. 
deflection at 2 metres scale distance was 2*2 x lO"^” amp. To save time and 
patience while finding out by trial the potentiometer e.m.f. which exactly 
balances the tissue e.m.f., the galvanometer is made dead-beat, by using a 
double-poled mercury key, which interposes a damping resistance of 10,000 
ohms ; when the exact balance is secured the damping key is tilted off, and if 
the balance still remains undisturbed the potentiometer key is tilted off and 
the deflection of the galvanometer noted. 

E'xperimenta. 

Experiments were first carried out with complex tissues, petioles and stems, 
to be described later. At the suggestion of Dr. F. F. Blackman homogeneous 
tissues were employed. In the leaf of Aloe peffaliata (commonly known in 
Bengal as Ohritkuinari and highly valued for its medicinal properties), the 
central “ aqueous tissue ” is a homogeneous mass of large thin-walled vacuolate 
cells, and it is (‘asy to find leaves with aqueous tissues 2 cm. thick. 

Reststanoe of Leaf of Aloe perfoliata at Different Temperatvree in the Living and 

Dead Conditions, 

As far as possible, leaves of similar age and dimensions, from potted specimens 
ot Aloe petfoliata, were used for experimental material. A length of 35 to 40 cm. 
of a leaf was isolated and inserted into the rectangular thermal jacket; only 
about 12 cm. of the leaf enclosed in the jacket was subjected to variation of 
temperature, the rest projecting out from both ends of the jacket. The ends 
of the leaf were cut afresh and covered with a thick layer of wet muslin dipping 
into insulated beakers of tap water. After sealing the jacket space with 
adhesive plaster in the manner already described, about 20 c.c. of water was 
introduced inside the jacket trough through the projecting funnel on top. 
About 1 cm. beyond the enclosed portion of the leaf, fine incisions were made 
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on both sides through drops of water with a Gillette blade and the eleotrodes 
were thrust in through these incisions to a depth of 13 to 14 mm., so that the 
effective electrode siirface was in contact only with the central hom(^neoua' 
aqueous tissue of the leaf, the green heterogeneous layer, about 2 rom. in 
depth, being in contact with the insulated portion of the electrodes. A thick 
layer of kaolin-glycerin-salinc paste was applied all roimd the contact and 
covered with three to four coatings of thin solution of pure shellac. The 
thermometer was inserted inside the jacket through the hole in the ebonite. 

After attempting several different arrangements for maintaining the elec- 
trodic resistance constant for the long period of observation, it was found that 
the simple technique described above was the most reliable. A leaf of Aloe 
thus mounted could be used for experimental observation for two or three days 
in succession. The temperature of the jacket was changed very slowly, 
10” C, in the course of half an hour. When the enclosed portion of the tissue 
had to be killed at different temperatures, about 30 c.c. of chloroform (10 c.c. 
at intervals of 16 minutes) was poured through the funnel into the trough 
inside the jacket. * By inserting a thermometer through the middle of the 
leaf along its length, preliminary observations were taken to find the time it 
took the leaf to attain the temperature of the jacket. This was found to 
vary from 46 minutes to an hour, therefore all resistance mea.suTements wore 
taken an hour after the jacket attained a steady temperature. 

ObsenxUioTis. —(1) After the leaf was mounted in the jacket and electric 
connections made, it was allowed to recover overnight. The next morning its 
resistance at 20° C. was observed till a steady value was found, which was 
generally 12 to 14 hours after mounting. The temperature of the jacket 
was then raised to 30° C. in the course of half an hour, and maintained constant 
within 0 ■ 5° C. for 5 hours. Resistance measurements at intervals of 16 minutes 
were taken an hour after the temperature of the jacket had reached 30° C. 
Exactly similar procedure was followed for resistance measurements at 40° C., 
after which the temperature of the jacket was slowly lowered and the resistance 
of the leaf measured the next day at the same temperatures. Over 30 speci¬ 
mens were experimented upon, some at Almora in the Himalayas with the 
help of Miss H. B. Brewster, and I have repeated one series of observations in 
Prof. Blackman’s laboratory in London. The nature of the resistance changes 
has invariably been the same. 

At the suggestion of Prof. Blackman observations were taken to confirm 
that under the conditions of the experimental arrangement the main path of 
conduction was through the central homogeneous tissues, and not through 
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the outer heterogeneous layer of tissues. It was found that the specific resis¬ 
tance of the outer green tissue is certainly not less than that of the homogeneous 
central tissue, and as the cross-section of the central tissue is so much greater 
than the superficial green tissue, the main part of the current must certainly 
be carried by the central tissue. The observed changes of resistance therefore 
indicate mainly the changes of the central colourless aqueous tissue. 

In Table I a typical experiment is given in detail. 


Table I.—Showing Resistance (ohms) of Leaf of Aloe perfoliata at Different 
Temperatures : (1) the First Day, and (2) the same Leaf Next Day. 


Time 

in 

(1) 

Tempenturo. 

(*) 

Temperatuiv. 

mlnatM. 








20* C. 

30® C. 

40® C. 

20® C. 

30® C. 

40® C. 

_ 

96,384 

74,828 

68,100 

95,064 

73,992 

07.298 

15 

06.364 

74,710 

08,004 

95,070 

73,808 

67,202 

80 

96,374 

74,724 

08,223 

96,082 

73,800 

67,201 

45 

06,388 

74,680 

68,198 

95,071 

73,709 

67,299 

60 

96,380 

74,633 

68,211 

95,072 

73,681 

67,286 

75 


74,510 

68,284 


73,504 

67,308 

00 


74,400 

68,310 


73,461 

67,421 

105 


74,012 

68,416 


75,389 

67,388 

120 


74,008 

68,341 


78,470 

67,396 

185 


74,400 

68,411 

1 

73,385 

67,573 

150 

1 

74,358 

08,579 


73,321 

67,505 

165 


74,331 

68,584 


73,281 

67,498 

180 


74,310 

08,578 


73,232 

67,509 

105 


74,300 

68,592 


73,211 

67J160 

210 


74,259 

68,587 


73,202 

67,560 

225 


74,258 

68,591 


73,201 

67,558 

240 


74,259 

68,589 


73.202 

67,600 


It will be seen from the above table that (i) the resistance of the leaf at 
30° C. attains a fairly steady value in 3 hours, and at 40° C. within an hour . 
(ii) the diminidion of resistanoe per ° C. beimen temperaturee 20° to 30° C. is 
2‘3 per cent., while at higher temperaturte from 30° to 40° C. the dimimttton of 
resittance is far less, only 0 ■ 7 per cent. ; (iii) with time the drift of variation of 
resistanoe at 30° C. is towards a decrease, and at 40° C. towards an increase ; 
(iv) the slight increase of resistance found after a time at 40° C. is not due to 
an increase in the contact resistance, since the resistance of the leaf at each 
temperature was less than on the previous day; and (v) the resistance change 
observed up to 40° C. is reversible, since almost identical variation of resis¬ 
tance with rising temperature was observed in the same leaf the next day. 

In the 30 specimens examined the resistanoe of the legf at 30° C. was found 
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to decrease with time, varying from 1 per cent, to 0*0 per cent, in the oouxae of 
4 hoars; for the same period resistance at 40° C., increase from 0-7 pec cent, 
to 0'4 per cent.; when the leaf was cooled down slowly to 20° C., its cesistanoe 
was found to be less than the starting value. The decrease of resistanoe 
observed at 30° C., as compared with 20° C., varied between 2-7 pec cent, and 
1 ■ 8 per cent, per degree; while for temperature 30° and 40° C., it was found to 
vary from 1 per cent, to 0 • 4 per cent. 

Preliminary experiments were carried out to observe the variation of resis¬ 
tance of a leaf previously killed by chloroform vapour. A wide-mouthed 
Dewar flask was used as a chloroform chamber. A portion of a leaf about 
25 cm. long, with a small beaker just below it, was suspended by strings from 
a book fixed to the lower end of the flask cork. After pouring abput 40 c.c. 
of chloroform on the cotton-wool at the bottom of the flask, it was closed by 
the cork with the leaf and the beaker hanging from its bottom. After 12 hours 
the cork was opened, and the discoloured leaf wiped dry and smeared with 
vaseline and mounted in the jacket. The specific resistance of the exudate 
which collected in the beaker was found to be 96*6 ohms. The resistance of 
the dead leaf was found to increase steadily; in course of 24 hours it increased 
by 48 per cent. This was mainly due to the increase of resistance at the 
electrodes and escape of electrolytes through the cut ends, as shown by the 
fact that when only the portion of leaf enclosed in the jacket was killed by 
chloroform and the electrodes were inserted in the projecting living portion 
of the leaf, the increase of resistance in course of 24 hours was from 3 to 4 
per cent. only. No further experiments w'ith killed leaves, otherwise than 
in the thermal jacket, were carried out. 

(Jhservations.—(2) The leaves were mounted in the jacket in the usual 
way, but the electrodes were inserted 2 cm. (instead of 1 cm. as in the previous 
experiment) beyond the enclosed portion of the leaf, so as to leave room for the 
electrodes to be inserted again in the bving portion of the tissue after killing 
the central enclosed portion by chloroform. The resistance of 16 leaves of 
Aloe at temperatures 20°, 26°, 30®, 36° and 40° C. was observed for an hour 
after the leaf attained the temperature of the jacket. A deduction of 0’7 
per cent, in the observed resistance was made for the temperatures 20° to 
35° C. and an addition of 0'6 per cent, for 40° C., as correction for time-effect 
shown in the previous expenments. Some of the leaves were killed at 30° C. 
and others at 40° C. by introducing chloroform into the jacket. The marked 
diminution of resistance on death was measured till it attained a steady value 
at those temperatures. It takes much longer to kill it at 30° C. than at 40° 0. 
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Tlie temperature of the jacket was cooled down and the leaf taken out of 
the jacket, wiped drj, and the chloroformed portion of the leaf ameared with 
vaseline to check the escape of eIectrol 3 rte 8 through the epidermis. The leaf 
was mounted again, the chloroformed portion being enclosed in the jacket and 
the electrodes inserted in new positions, about 1 cm. beyond the killed portion, 
and the resistance measured at temperatures 20*', 30° and 40° C. in the usual 
way. The period of observation was purposely shortened, as in the killed tissue 
the escape of electrolytes through the epidermis increases with time and 
temperature in spite of the vaseline coating. The diminution of resistance 
of Aloe leaf on being killed by chloroform was found to vary from 280 to 300 
per cent. 

The detailed observation of resistance of a leaf, before and after it was killed 
by chloroform at 40° C., is given in Table IT. In Table III is given the per¬ 
centage variation of resistance of five leaves. From these it will be seen that 
in dead leaves the diminution of resistance with rise of temperature is fairly 
constant, if we consider the electrolytes which escape through the epidermis, 
the specific resistance of the exudate being very low (100 ohms). If we take 
1-6 per cent, decrease of resistance for a rise of 1° C. as the purely phynieal 
effed on the electrolytes of the tissue, then between temperatures 20° to 30° C. 
the diminution of resistance in a living Aloe leaf is more than could be thus 
accounted for. Between 30° to ,35° C. it is very nearly the same, while lietween 
35° to 40° C. the decrease of resistance is decidedly less than that due to the 
physical effect of rise of temperature. 


Table II.—Showing Resistance of Aloe Ijeaf at Different Temperatures, both 
in the Living and after being Killed by Chloroform. 


Toroperature. 

•c. 

Boiiist«nce in ohmi. 

Living. 

l>ead. 

20 

08,234 

24,864 

25 

R7,42fl 


30 

78,684 

20,622 

35 

73,175 


40 

70,204 

17,620 
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Table III.—Showing Percentage Variation of Resistance per ° C. at Different 
Temperaturen for Aloe Leaf, before and after Killing by Chloroform 
Vapour. 


Specimen, 

Tempemturc nnge. 

living. 







20®-26" C. 

20“-30® C. 


30*-36"C. 

30*-4O® C. 


Per cent. 

pDr cent. 


Per cent. 

Por cent. 

1 

2-2 

2 0 


1*4 

0*8 

11 

2*6 

2 3 


1-0 

0*5 

lU 

2*0 

2*4 


1-0 

0-4 

IV 

2 1 

2 0 


1-0 

0-3 

V 

2 7 

2 4 


1-7 

0-2 


Specimen, 

1 Temperature range. 


dead. 

20*-30“(’ j 

30®-40® C. 



Per cent. 


Per uent. 



1 

1 7 


1*4 



II 

1 3 


1 2 



III 

1-0 


1 3 



IV 

1 f) 


1 0 



V 

1°7 


1-0 



Experiynents with the Stem of Bassela alba and the Petiole of Hehanthus 

annuus. 

Experiments similar to those described for the leaf of Aloe were earned out 
with the stem of Bassela alba and the petiole of HdiatUhus annuus. In fact, 
as already stated, these were the first expenments in which the peculiar change 
of electric resistance with rise of temperature was observed. The experi¬ 
mental technique was similar to that described in the previous set of experi¬ 
ments, only the temperature of the jacket was raised by steps of 5** C. in 10 
minutes and was kept at that temperature from 16 to 20 minutes according to 
the thickness of the tissue, so as to attain the temperature of the jacket. The 
mean value of three successive observations at intervals of 6 minutes was 
taken as the resistance at that temperature. This procedure was repeated 
for each gradual rise of 6° C. till a marked diminution of resistance was observed, 
which was taken as the death-temperature, and was found generally between 
65° to 62° C. according to the condition of the tissue. After this the jacket 
was cooled down to the original starting temperature, kept at that temperature 
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for an hour, and observations taken with rising temperature by steps of 10° C. 
Detailed observations are not given here, since they are similar to those found 
with the more trustworthy results obtained with the homogeneous internal 
tissue of the leaf of Aloe. 

Obaervationa. —(3) Over 20 experiments with each of these organs were carried 
out, mostly for the temperature range 30° to 40° C. Invariably it was found 
that the diminution of resistance from 30° to 36° C. was considerably greater 
than that for 35° to 40° C. The percentage diminution at the lower range was 
on an average 1'8 per cent, per degree, and 0*5 to 0*1 for the higher range. 
In some cases the resistance at 30° C. was the same as at 40° C., while in a 
few cases it was found to be greater. Up to 40° to 40° C. the temperature 
effect was found to be reversible. For the range 40° to 00° C. hardly any 
change of resistance could be observed, till a temperature from 00° to 62° C. 
is reached, when a marked diminution of resistance as also a reversal of the 
direction of the tissuip e m.f. occurs, as has been previously observed by Bose (4). 
The resistance of the killed tissue at different temperatures was found to show 
a steady diminution throughout the entire range, except for the exosmons of 
electrolytes through the epidermis. 

Erperiments with the Pulvinm of IGmosa pudica. 

All the experiments were carried out with the petiole-pulvinus preparation 
of Mimosa pudica (0). To avoid variable light conditions observations were 
taken in a dark humid chamber. Fig. 3 shows the experimental arrangement. 
Along with resistance determination the turgor variation of the pulvinus, as 
indicated by the movement of the magnifying lever attached to the petiole, 
was noted at the same time. The thin three-ply board which covers the thermal 
chamber, and from which the petiole-pulvinus preparation and the electrodes 
arc suspended without touching the chamber, is previoudy heated and 
thoroughly shellacked. The coyer rests on four porcelain insulators on top of 
the chamber, this alike for insulation and ventilation. The thermal chamber 
is both electrically and thermally insulated. The temperature variation of 
the chamber is effected by the method already described. 

£2ectro(Zes.~The tinsel electrodes used in these experiments not only permit 
free movement of the leaf, but greater surface of contact could be obtained 
by winding the tinsel two or three times round the petiole without affecting 
the motility of the pulvinus. After the tinsel is securely tie.d it is covered 
with a layer of kaolin-saline-glycenn paste by a fine camel-hair brush, and the 
whole contact is covered with shellac solution for preventing evaporation and 
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Fia. 3.—DUgimm of petiolO'pulTinuS'iwepamtion of Mimotapudiea in thermal chamber: 
T, doable*walled thermal chamber lined inside with moist blotting-paper, b ; V, three- 
ply board resting on porcelain insulators, p; P, petiole-pnlTinns-preparation mounted 
in flat phial, W, containing tap water; e, e', electrodes for measuring resistance; 
(, paraffined silk thread connecting petiole to lever, L. Arrow indicates direction of 
water flow. 

condensation of, from, or at, the contact. A fine ailk thread soaked in molten 
parafi&n is tied to the petiole, the other end being attached to the short arm of 
the lever through a hole in the cover. The variation movement of the petiole 
was measured by the excursion of the long arm of a lever of Bose-type, con¬ 
structed by Mr. X. N. Sen Qupta of the Presidency College. A millimetre- 
squared paper pasted on to a plane glass plate, placed at right angles just 
clear of the bent tip of the long arm of the lever, gave a very accurate measure¬ 
ment of the movement of the petiole. 

Obaervotioni. —(4) Over 16 difierent specimens of Mimota pulvinus were 
experimented upon and it was found that the change of resistance of the 
pulvinus at different temperatures was similar to that found in the Abe leaf. 
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the petiole of Hdumthw annuue and the stem of Bateda aUm, i.e., the diminu* 
tion of resistance was greater in the living condition from 25° to 36° C. and the 
corresponding movement of the petiole was downwards (fig. 4), indicative 



Fio. 4.—Cntves showing rasutsnoe st different tempemtnres of Jfimom pulvinus: L, 
living i D, deed (dotted), and M, moohonlool movement of leaf. 

of diminution of turgor, while beyond 37° C. the diminution of resistance was 
hardly noticeable, the concomitant movement of the petiole being upwards 
and so indicative of increase of turgor. Between 65° to 60° C. a marked diminu* 
tion of resistance and a sudden down-movement of the petiole was observed. 

In Table IV the detailed results of one experiment are given. In fig. 4 curves 
constructed by plotting resistance againsi temperature, as also the mechanical 
movement of the petiole m millimetres, are given. The resistance of the dead 
pulvinua was also observed, see the dotted curve in fig. 4. The lower per¬ 
centage diminution of resistance of the dead pulvinua is due to the escape of 
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electrolytes into the water in the small bottle in which the petiole-polvinna 
preparation was mounted. The changes up to 45** C. have been found to be 
reversible. 


Table IV.—Showing Resistance of Mimosa Pulvinus at Different Temperatures, 
both in the Living and Dead Conditions. 


Tempemtaie 

BesUtAnce in 100 ohms. 

Living. 

1 Dead. 

1 

25 

508 

359 

28 

465 


30 

441 

337 

32 

419 


35 

394 

310 

37 

382 


40 

378 

290 

45 

378 


50 

372 

265 

55 

368 


00 

201 



Condurions. 

The experiments described show that for moderate temperature rise—20” 
to 30” C., in Aloe leaf and Bassda stem, and 20” to 35” C. in Hdianthus |)ctiole 
and Mimosa pulvinus—^there is a steady diminution of electric resistance; 
for temperatures above this (30° to 36° C. in Aloe and Bassela, and 35” to 40” C. 
in Heltanthus and Mimosa) the diminution is much less; above these tempera¬ 
tures the decrease of resistance becomes still slower or may not occur at all; 
with still further rise of temperature the tissues are killed and there is an 
enormous decrease of resistance. 

When these changes in a living organ are compare<l with those in the same 
organ after death, it is found that the diminution of resistance in the dead 
tissue is very nearly uniform, as is to be expected. Furthermore, it is seen 
that for moderate rise the decrease of resistance is greater in the living tissue 
than m the dead; with higher temperature the fall in the resistance is about 
the same in the living and in the dead tissues; at a somewhat higher tempera¬ 
ture (beyond 36° and 40° C.) the fail is far less in the living tissue. This 
condition is continued until with rising temperature (about 60” C.) the cells 
are killed and a large decrease of resistance ensues. 

The dead tissue exhibits the purely physical effect of temperature in decreasing 
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renstance by increasing the mobility of the ions.. The fact that there are such 
marked differences between the responses to temperature of living and dead 
tissues indicates that the permeabilities of the plasma membrane of the cells 
to ions are affected by temperature changes. The interesting result is thus 
brought out that the effect of increasing temperature is not a steady increase 
of permeability, as might be expected. The effect between 20“ to 30“-3B“ C. 
is an increase of permeability, then the rate of increase falls off, and the per¬ 
meability may not change at all with rise of temperature. With further rise 
(beyond 35° and 40° C.) the permeability decreases, until finally with the death 
of the cell the resistance of the plasma membrane breaks down and the electric 
resistance decreases enormously. 


Suimnary. 

The effect of temperature on the permeability of plant cells to ions has been 
investigated by mcasiu'ing the electric resistance to a direct current of various 
plant organs, on the assumption that such changes of resistance indicate a 
change of permeability of the plasma membrane to ions. 

By using the method of measiu’ement in which the plant itself supplied the 
e.m.f. producing the current which is measured, the electric resistance of the 
homogeneous aqueous tissue of the leaf of Aloe perfoltaia, the stem of Basafia 
alba, the ptiole of ffelianthua aiinuua, and the polvinus of Mtmoaa ptidica 
at different temperatures has been observed, both in the living condition and 
after killing by chloroform or heat. 

These different observations show that the permeability of the plasma mem¬ 
brane to ions (i) tnereases with lising temjierature, i.e., from 20° to 30° C. m 
Aloe leaf and Baaaela stem, and from 20° to 36° C. in Helianthua petiole and 
Mimosa pulvinus ; (li) from 30° to 35° C. in Aloe andBaaada and 36° to 40°C.. 
in Hdianthua and Mimosa there is hardly any increase; (iii) beyond 35° or 
40° C. and up to the lethal temi>eratnro the {M>rmcability decreases, the changes 
observed up to 40° or 46° C. being reversible ; (iv) at the lethal temjicTaturo 
the plasma membrane becomes highly {lermeable, a change which is, of course, 
irreversible, 

I take this opjiortunity to acknowledge the financial help received ffom Mr. 
and Mrs. L, K, Elmhirst, and Mr. Glen Overton, which has made it possible 
to start a small laboratory, to Prof. A. V. Hill for his unfading help and 
encourogemeut; to Dr. F. F. Blackman for his suggestions ; and particularly 
to Prof. V. H. Blackman for his help n nd criticism. I have also to acknowledge 
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Ttte Vital Staining of Normal and Malignant Cells. l.~ Vital 
Staining with Trypan Blw^ and tlte Cytoplasmio Inclusions of 
Liver and Kidney Cells. 

ByR.J. Ludfobd, Foulerton Student of the Royal Society, and Honorary 
Lecturer in Ciytology, University College, London. 

(Gommunioatod by J, A. Murray, F.R.S.—Received June 13, 1928.) 

(From the Labontoriee of the Imperial Oanoer Research Fund.) 

1. Introduction. 

Although inlra-vitam staining has now become a routine method in histology, 
the application of this technique to the special problems of the cell is com¬ 
paratively recent. Vital staining has been fully discussed by von MoUendorS 
(1920, ’21, '23, ’26). Full references to the literature, and the main results 
of vital staining, are to be found in his valuable reviews, in which he lays 
down the fundamental principle of the subject. 
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2. Principlea of Vital Staining. 

Tliere ue two ohief methods of vital staining. Either the dye can be injected 
into the body of the living animal— intra-vUam staining; or fragments of living 
tissue can be removed from the animal and immersed in dilute solutions of the 
dye—supra-vital staining. With basic dyes the latter method is usually 
employed owing to the difficulty of retaining the dye in fixed preparations. 
Basic dyes are also used itUra vitam, but most are more toxic than acid dyes. 
Whichever method is employed, with basic dyes, in general, there is an actual 
staining of pre>fonned structures. Most investigators are in agreement that 
it is only non-living granules, or droplets, within the cytoplasm that are stained 
with basic dyes. 

Vital' staining with acid dyes is usually carried out by injecting a dilute 
solution of a relatively non-toxic dye into the living animal, either subcu- 
taneously or intravenously, or else intraperitoneally. The rate of difiusibility 
of dyes determines to a great extent their efficacy for this purpose. Following 
injection of an appropriate stain, droplets make their appearance in certain 
of the cells. Those of the rcticulo-endothelial system show special propensities 
for taking up the dye, with which their cytoplasm becomes rapidly filled. 
Many of the cells of the animal body have not been found to stain, yet the 
trend of recent research has been to extend the list of cells which do stain with 
acid dyes. 

It is generally agreed that an acid dye, such as trypan blue, which enters 
the living cell, does so in the form of a dilute colloidal solution, and then becomes 
collected into droplets in certain parts of the cell. This is how von Mdllen- 
dorfi (1921) describes the process : — 

“ Zu verschiedenen Zeitcn dcr Farbstoffausbreitung innerhalb des 
Ticrkorpers kann man verfolgcn, wie innerhalb der Zellen die Qranula 
an Zahl, Grosse und Farbdichte ullm&hlioh zunehmen; dabei erh&lt 
man den Eindruck, dass zuerst die Granula den Farbstofi in einer sich 
allmahlich konzentrierenden Losung enthalten. Sie sehon durchscheinend 
auB. Erst bei weiterer Farbstofizufuhr wird der Tropfeninhalt inhomogen, 
manchmal sind tanzende Kdmohen innerhalb der Vakuolen zu beobachten, 
bis cine vollstandige Ausfallung des Farbstoffes in dem Tropfchen zu- 
standekommt, wodurch ein Granulum die maximale Farbstoffmenge 
aufgenommen hat ” (p. 118). 

The essential features of vital staimng with acid djres are, therefore, 

(1) It is a purely physical process. 

(2) In the living cell there is no staining of pre-formed structures: the dye 
droplets are new formations. 

Y 2 
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3. Vital battling with Aoid Dyea and ike Cell Organa. 

If one injects 1 c.c. of a 1 per cent, solution of trypan blue subcutaneously 
into a mouse, a considerable acciunulation of dye oan be seen in the cells of 
the convoluted tubules of the kidney twenty-four hours later. Comparison 
of a frozen section of such a kidney with mitochondrial and Golgi apparatus 
preparations will show— 

(1) That there is no obviously direct relationship between the mitochondria 
and the dye droplets ; 

(2) That there is remarkable similarity between the arrangement and position 
of the dye droplets, and the form and distribution of the Golgi apparatus. 

Jasswoin (1926) was the first to point out that trypan-blue droplets are 
formed in kidney cells in that area of the cytoplasm where the Golgi apparatus 
is situated. He showed that in cells of the convoluted tubules of Amphibians 
the position of the Golgi apparatus varies in different physiological conditions, 
and in each case there is complete agreement in the position of the apparatus 
and the dye droplet. By the methods Jasswoin employed he was not able to 
obtain either mitochondria or Golgi apparatus in the same preparation as 
the dye droplets, although in some of his Golgi apparatus preparations he 
found the latter were represented by brown grannies. 

It has been established by recent research work that in gland cells the 
secretion granules or droplets originate in the cytoplasm in close relationship 
with the Golgi apparatus. To Nassonov is due the credit for having drawn 
attention to the essential similarity in the way in which secretion droplets arise 
in gland cells, and droplets of dye are formed in vital staining with acid dyes. 
Nassonov (1926) investigated specially the relationship between trypan-blue 
droplets and the Golgi apparatus in the kidney and liver cells of several verte¬ 
brates. He found complete agreement between the position and arrangement 
of dye droplets and of the Golgi apparatus m the early stages of ifUra-vitam 
staining. ?urthennore, just as secretion granules of gland cells originate within, 
or in contact with, the Golgi apparatus, and later move away towards the 
outer wall of the cell, so do the trypan-blue droplets in the cells of the convoluted 
tubules. The same relationship between apparatus and dye was also found to 
hold in liver cells. These observations led Nassonov to attribute a definite 
physiological function to the Golgi apparatus. He says that— 

" In den normalen Zellen dieses oder jenes Secret ira Plasms chemisch 
voibereitet wird, whhrend sich die Tfttigkeit des Golgi-Apparats auf die 
elektive Konzentration dieses Secrets und auf die Bildung von Granule 
Oder Vacuolen beschr&nkt ” (p. 600). 
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NMBonov’s paper was published at the same time as a paper by Cramer 
and the present writer (1926) on the cellular meohanism of bile secretion. 
We drew attention in this communication to the relation between the Golgi 
apparatus of the liver cells and the intercellular bile capillaries. From the 
study of the Golgi apparatus of liver ceUs under various physiological conditions, 
we concluded that certain constituents of the bile were formed in relationship 
with the apparatus in the same way as secretion granules are in gland cells. 

The same year a paper was published by Makarov (1926) on this subject. 
He found in a large number of vertebrates that the Golgi apparatus of the 
liver cells was arranged around the intercellular bile capillaries. Further, on 
injecting tiypan blue into the animals, dye droplets made their appearance 
in the region of the Golgi apparatus. 

The latest contribution to this problem has been made by Glasunow (1928)- 
He injected trypan blue into guinea pigs over relatively long intervals of time. 
By this method he was able to stain cells which previously had been considered 
unstainable intra-vitally. He also found that after a short period of injecting 
the dye, it appeared in certain of the cells, such as those of the liver and kidney, 
in the form of granules. After longer periods of injecting, such granules anasto* 
mosed to form hlamcnts, and finally assumed the typical reticulate form of the 
Golgi apparatus. 

The position of this problem up to the present time is, therefore, 

(1) Injection of trypan blue for relatively prolonged periods brings about a 
deposition of the dye in certain cells identical in appearance with the Gkilgi 
apparatus. 

(2) Injection of trypan blue for shorter periods results in a deposition of the 
dye as droplets in definite areas of many cells The general arrangement and 
distribution of such droplets ore identical with the Golgi apparatus. 

The next step in the solution of this problem would therefore seem to be 
to attempt to demonstrate both Golgi apparatus and dye droplets in the same 
preparation. The technique by which this can be accomplished, and the results 
obtained by it, are described in this paper. 

4. CyUdogical Technique for Intra-Vitam Staining with Trypan Blue. 

Following the advice of von Mollendorff, I have injected mice with 1 per cent, 
or 0'6 per cent, trypan blue. The 0*5 per cent, solution has been found to be 
more satisfactory than a 1 per cent, solution with experiments conducted over 
relatively long periods. In my latter experiments, half a cubic centimetre of a 
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0*6 per cent, solation of the dye was injected on alternate days over vaiiona 
lengths of time. After three consecutive injections, an interval of two days was 
allowed before the next injection. All injections were made sabcntaneoudy. 
It is desirable to inject as deeply as possible, and, as von Mdllendotff has 
recommended, to employ gentle massage so as to spread the dye as much as 
possible under the skin. 

The cells of the convoluted tubules of the kidney are deeply stained after one 
or two injections. Most of our observations have been oairied out on the 
cells of the liver and kidney of mice which have received five or six injections 
over a period of about a fortnight. Tissues have been fixed from 6 to 24 hours 
after the last injection. 

The cytological technique to be emplo 3 red with tissues stained intra vitam 
depends upon the structure it is desired to demonstrate in addition to the 
dye droplets. Material can either be fixed in formalin and then cut frozen, 
or can be embedded in paraffin and sections out in the usual way. Yon Mollen- 
dorS recommends as the best fixatives with trypan-blue stained material, 
firstly, formalin, 5 to 10 per cent.; secondly, concentrated sublimate solution. 
He also adds that the potassium bichromate method of Altmann’s for mito¬ 
chondria can be used. 

The technique we have employed is as follows:— 

(i) For Dye Drojiae and Nuclear Struduree. Frozen Section.- -Tissues have 
been fixed cither in 40 per cent, formalin for two or throe hours, or in 10 per 
cent, formalin in normal saline overnight. Sections cut with a CO, freezing 
microtome were stained with neutral red, as previously described for modified 
Eopsch sections. 

Paraffin Section .—Material has been fixed in formol-sublimate (8*6 parts of 
saturated corrosive sublimate to 1 part of formol). It is desirable to bring the 
fixed material as rapidly as possible through the alcohols. Neutral red has 
been employed for counterstaiuing the sections. 

(ii) For Dye Drojdete and Mitochondria .—^Frozen sections of tissues fixed in 
formol, and stained with Hollande’s iron carmine, have given good results with , 
the liver and kidney. Sections have been stained a mimite, or less, in the 
carmine solution, rinsed, then blackened with iron alum and rapidly differen¬ 
tiated. After washing, they have been dipped in pyridin, then washed in 
running tap water before mounting. In successful preparations the mito¬ 
chondria are dark brown, and the trypan-blue droplets bluish black to pale 
blue. 
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(iii) For Dye DrofiUia and Golgi Apparattu .—^PreviooB mveiitigators have 
failed to obtain the Glolgi apparatus and the dye in the same preparation. 
Both Jasswoin and Nassonov worked with the Kolatschev method. Nassonov 
points out that he based his conclusions upon a comparison of vitally stained 
preparations with sections demonstrating only the Golgi apparatus, “weil 
alle meine Miihe die Yitalfarbung^an impragnierten Pr&paraten zu erhalten, 
keine positive Besultate ergaben *’ (p. 481). 

Since, according to von Mullendorff, corrosive sublimate is one of the best 
fixatives for trypan-blue stained tissues, it seemed probable that by employing 
the modified Kopsch method 1 have used previously, successful preparations 
might be obtained. After having tried a number of variations of this technique, 
the following has given the moat satisfactory results :— 

Very small pieces of tissue were cut up with a safety-razor blade and fixed 
overnight in corrosive-osmic solution (equal parts of 6 per cent, corrosive 
sublimate and 2 per cent, osmic acid). After fixation the fragments were 
washed for one-half to one hour in distilled water, which was repeatedly 
changed. The material was then transferred to 2 per cent, osmic acid, and 
kept in an incubator at 35° C. for 2^ days. At the end of this time the osmic 
acid was poured ofi and the fragments of tissue were washed with distilled 
water at 35° C. The water was continually changed until no smell of osmic 
acid remained ; then the material, still in distilled water, was put back in the 
incubator for another 24 hours. Finally, it was brought up through the alcohols 
during the course of seven or eight hours, left overnight in soft wax (45° C. 
melting point), and embedded in hard wax the next morning. 

Sections were cut 3 p in thickness, and either mounted directly in balsam, 
or else counterstuiued lightly with neutral red. This method has given 
excellent rosidts vrith the kidney. In the liver cells, however, there is a less 
intense intra-vital staining with trypan blue, and the dye droplets are not so 
clear. It was, therefore, found convenient to counterstain the trypan-blue 
droplets with the basic dye, neutral re<l. This method has also been employed 
with sections of the kidney. 


6. Relation of the Dye Drofleta to the Cytoplasmic Structures in the Kidney. 

The general arrangement of the dye droplets in cells of the convoluted 
tubules of the kidney, 24 hours after subcutaneous injection of 1 c.c. of 1 per 
cent, trypan blue, is shown in fig. 1. In the next figure is represented the 
arrangement of the Golgi apparatus (0) in the cells of a convoluted tubule of 
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$*100. 1-4.—C^ellfl of tKc convoluted tubukti of the mouee—all, except fig. 2, atalned 
lOtra-vitally with trypan blue, 

Fio. 1.—^Typical arrangement of try|ian-blue droplete (B) 24 hours after a 
subontaneouH injection of 1 c.o. of 1 per cent, tr^'pan bine. 

Fio. 2.—Qolgi apparatus (G) in cells of a normal mouso. 

Fia. 3.—Mitochondria (M) and dye droplets (B). 

Fio. 4.—Golgi apparatus and dye droplets. 

(Protocol of experiment of which figs. 3 and 4 represent the result: Ist day— 
0 5 0 . 0 . of 1 per cent, trypan blue injected. 4th day—0*5 c.c. of 1 per cent, 
trypan blue injected. 7th day—0*5 o.o. of 1 per cent, tiypan blue injected, 
8th day—^tissues fixed.) 
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a normal moiue. These two figures illustrate the essential features of vital 
staining of such cells with trypan blue, namely:— 

(i) That there is no diffuse staining of the living cell; 

(ii) That the dye accumulates in the cell as droplets in a definite area of 
the cytoplasm; and 

(iii) That the general arrangement of the dye droplets coincides with that 
of the Golgi apparatus. 

It was by comparison of such figiires that Nassonov arrived at his condusion 
as to the function of the Grolgi apparatus. There have been workers who 
have attributed to the mitochondria a r61e in the staining process. Such a 
view has not been sustained by recent researches. Fig. 3 shows the mito¬ 
chondria (M) and dye (B) in a frozen section stained by Hollande’s carmine 
method. The mitochondria (M) present the typical filamentous form of such 
cells. At the inner extremities of the long filaments, granular mitochondria 
occur. They appear to be mixed up with the dye droplets. It is impossible 
to tell whether such granular mitochondria may take up the dye. One con, 
however, definitely conclude that there is no accumulation of the dye by 
the mitochondria, as a whole, in the living cell. 

The intimate relationship existing between the dye and the Golgi apparatus 
is shown in fig. 4, which represents a section of a tubule from the same animal 
as fig. 3. Since by the method already described both dye and Golgi apparatus 
have lieen demonstrated in the same preparation, it has been possible to 
figure in detail the relationship between the two This is shown in figs. 6 
to 10, and these figures servo as a confirmation of Nassonov’s view. They 
show that the dye droplets (B) arise in association with the Golgi apparatus (G)* 
and as with secretion granules in gland cells, the formed droplets move out 
away from the apparatus into the C 3 rtopIasm. Figs. 5 to 10 are arranged as 
a progressive senes to illustrate what may be regarded as successive stages in 
the formation and accumulation of dye droplets (B) within the cell. 

It has been noticed occasionally in examining sections that part of the 
apparatus has reduced the osmic acid and appears black, while other parts 
seemed to be stained blue. This is shown in figs. 6 and 7. Such an 
appearance is probably due to the dye accumulating at the surface of the 
apparatus and opposing a barrier to the penetration of the osmic acid. 
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Flos. 5-10.—Uolgi sppsntoB (G) and dye droplets (B) in oells of convoluted tubules of 
the monse kidney. These figures are arranged as a progressive senes to illustiato 
what are regarded as successive stages in the deposition of the dye. 

(Protocol of expenmrnt—same as figs. 3 and 4.) 

6. Relation of Dye Droplets to Cytoplasmic Structures in Liver Celis. 

Esseutially the same relationahip has been found to exist between dye 
droplets and the cytoplasmic structures in parenchymatous oells of the liver, 
as in the cells of the tubules of the kidney. Fig. 11 shows vitally stained 
liver cells; fig. 12 the normal form of the Golgi apparatus (G) in such cells; 
and fig. 13 the intimate relationship between the dye (B) and the apparatus (G) 
when both are demonstrated in the same preparation. The absence of any 
clear relationship lietween the dye (B) and mitochondria (M) is illustrated in 
fig. 16. 

It has been clearly established that during mitosis the Golgi apparatus 
fragments, and becomes scattered in the cytoplasm. There is a siiwilav 
dispersal of trypan-blue droplets (B) in liver cells during mitosis, as is seen 
in fig. 14. 
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Figs. 14 and 16.—ParenohymatouB cells of the liver of the mouao stained intra vitam with 
trypan blue. 

Fio. 14.—Metaphase of mitosis showing scattered dye droplets (B), and ohromo- 
Bomee (N). 

(Protocol of experiment—Ist day, injected subcutaneously 0-6 o.c. of | per cent, 
trypan blue. The same repeated on 3rd, 6th, 8th and 10th days. The tissues 
fixed on the 12th day.) 

Fio. 16.—Mitochondria (M) and dye droplets (B). 

(Protocol of expenmont—Mouse reoeived seven mjeotions of 1 per cent, trypan 
blue over a period of 27 days.) 

of fig. 16, and are looked at from the direction m or n; while the cell 
shown in fig- 19 has been sectioned along the plane m—n (fig. 16), and 
is looked at from the direction x or y. The Golgi apparatus (G) in 
all these cells, therefore, occupies a peri-nuclear position, and is directed 
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Flos. IG'IO —Golgi nppamtuH (G) and dye dropletH (B) m parenohymatoiia cisUa of the liver 
of a mouse stained tnfra ntam with trypan blue The dye droplets have been oounicr- 
HtaiDod with neutral red in the seetions. Figs. 10 and 17 ore cells out along a plane 
at right angles to two intercellular bile capillanes (C). Fig. 18 has been sectioned 
along the plane x—y of flg. 16, and is looked at from the direction m or n. 
Fig. 10 has lieen cut along the plane m^n of fig. 16, and is looked at from the 
direction x or y. (Protocol of exxioriinent the same as for fig. 14 ) 


towards intercellular bile capillaries (C). The figures show that the dye 
accumulates as droplcte (B) in relationship with the Golgi apparatus (G), 
preparatory to its excretion into the bile canaheuli. 

7. Fwiclwn of Golgi Apparatus and Mitochondria. 

The result of our observations are entirely confirmatory of the view of 
Nassonov, that it is the function of the Golgi apparatus to bring about an 
elective concentration into droplets of the products of cellular activity. This 
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piooess is a phyBical one. What, then, ia the function of mitochiondzia ? 
This piroblem has been discussed recently by Homing and Petrie (1027). 
They refer to Cowdry’s (1926) surface-film theory of the function of mito¬ 
chondria, and express the opinion that in the light of recent biochemical work 
the evidence is strongly in favour of enxymatio syntheses taking place at the 
mitochondria-cytoplasmic surface. Their own studies upon mitochrondria 
during the germination of cereals support this conception. In their opinion 
a starch-splitting enzyme is located within, or at the surface of, the mito¬ 
chondria of the cells of the scuteUum of the maize grain. A remarkable 
process is described by these authors. During germination, the mitochondria 
of the scutellum cells increase in numbers, and-are " secreted ” into the starch- 
containing endosperm cells, where they bring about the “ corrosion ” of the 
starch grains by liberation of the enzyme. 

There is a great deal of evidence to show that increased cellular activity 
is expressed morphologically by an increase in the cytoplasmic-mitochondrial 
surface, and also in that of the surface of the Golgi apparatus. An explanation 
of this is afforded‘by a correlation of the new conception of the function of the 
Golgi apparatus with the idea of the enzymatic function of the mitochondria. 
At the mitochoiidritd-cytoflasm'ic euffaee aytUhent by emymee occur. The 
reauUing products oonttnually diffuse into the cytoplasm, preventing an 
aoeumtdation at the surface of the mitothmdria, which lootdd inhibit further 
syntheses. At the surface of the Oolgi apparatus the daborated products are 
concentrated into droplets, as a preliminary to their diminution. Such an 
hypothesis is in accordance with our present knowledge of these matters, and 
affords a crude explanation of the functional inter-relationship of the 
cytoplasmic organs. 

8. Summary. 

1. By means of the cytological techmque described in this paper it is 
possible to demonstrate in cells of the kidney and liver of animals stained 
intra-vitally with trypan blue— 

(а) Dye droplets and mitochondria (figs. 3 and 15); 

(б) Dye droplets and Golgi apparatus (figs. 5-10 and 16-19). 

2. No definite relationship can be established between dye droplets and 
mitochondria (figs. 3 and 16). 

3. The dye droplets make their appearance in relationship with the Golgi 
apparatus, and when formed break away from it into the cytoplasm (figs. 6-10 
and 16-19). 
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4. The fonnation of dye droplets in relationship with the Gk>lgi appaiatm 
resembles the process of fonnation of seoretion grannies in j^and cells. 

6. Begeided in the light of recent r^earoh these observations suggest that 
the foUowing functional inter-relationship exists between the Gk)lgi apparatos 
and mitochondria :~At the mitoohondrial-oytoplasmio surface syntheses by 
ensymes occur. The resulting products continually diffuse into the cytoplasm, 
preventing an aoonmulation at the surface of the mitochondria, which would 
inhibit further syntheses. At the surface of the Golgi apparatus the elaborated 
products are concentrated into droplets preliminary to their elimination. 
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A Theory of the Produotion of Zynuue by the Living Cell. 

By Eoebton Chables Obey. 

(Commumoated by Prof. Sir F. Qowland Hopkins, F.R.S.—^Received June 12, 

1928.) 

(From the William Dunn Institute of Bioohembtiy, Onmbridge) 

The writer puts forward the view that zymase is a modification of the 
respiratory mechanism, and that the type of fermentation which leads to the 
production of alcohol and carbonic acid, or alcohol and formic acid as ultimate 
products, is the result of the continued action, under anaerobic conditions, and 
in an aqueous medium, of this surviving group of respiratory enzymes. This 
view has, as far as the writer can ascertain, never been put forward in quite the 
same manner, although the trend of modem thought has undoubtedly been 
towards a conception of the close relation of respiration and fermentation. 

The idea of Maid (1904) seems to be the nearest approach to that hero put 
forward, but differs in that likd that of Stoldasa (1903) it supposes zymase 
to be ready formed in the cell, living aerobically, and alcohol to be formed 
normally m aerobic metabolism, and not as the result of anaerobiosis. The 
writer holds that the zymase does not exist as such, but is the result of a change 
in the structure of the respiratory enzymes. Mazd’s view is in some degree 
opposed to Pasteur’s theory that “ life without air ” is fermentation, and 
contrary to the observed facts that in many cases withholding oxygen is 
followed by a fermentation with the production of alcohol, while at a surface 
freely aerated, fermentation is greatly diminished. Pasteur (1872) found that 
myooderma vini changed from the respiratory to the fermentative habit when 
plunged under .water, and he observed, too, that the extent of alcohol 
production by yeast was inversely proportional to the aeration. 

As early as 1821 Bdrard had found that fruit maturing in an inert atmosphere 
gave rise to alcohol in ve^ appreciable amount, which he attributed to a 
sort of fermentation," and similar results were subsequently obtained by 
Loohartier and Bellamy (1869), Muntz (1878), Mazd (1899), and Godlewski 
and Polszeniiisz (1901). Mazd, however, does not accept Pasteur's explana* 
tion of the absence of free oxygen as the exciting cause, for in his experiment 
upon peas, alcohol was produced even when air was in contact with the water 
in which the peas were submerged, and the separated cotyledons exposed to 
air gave a certain production of alcohol also. Moreover Mazd found that 
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aloohol oould be produced and oxidised by the some otganism. Thus he found 
the asoomyoete Eurotyopu Qayoni growing aerobioaUy assimilated laotio acid, 
but submerged decomposed the acid into acetaldehyde and carbon dioxide. 

The writer does not wish to emphasise the difference of his views from, but 
their similarity to, those of Maz4, and is chiefly concerned in bringing forward 
further evidence in support of the idea that zymase and the respiratory enzymeB 
are very closely related. For if it is so, many interesting conclusions may be 
drawn which follow logically from the theory. 

The evidence which the writer has to bring forward is the outcome of a long 

series of studies upon bacterial fermentation, chiefly by Bcutittua coli oommunia. 

\ 

The similarity of the process of alcohol production by this organism with 
aloohol production by yeast, or by maturing fruit, or other parts of living 
plants, was pointed out by the writer (1913) as the consequence of the detec¬ 
tion of acetaldehyde, which was shown to be produced only by the or ganisms 
which had been grown normally, and not by such as had been selected in the 
presence of chloroacetatcs, a treatment which Penfold (1911) had found 
robbed bacteria of the power to pro<luce gas. Bacteria differ from yeast in 
their manner of decomposing sugar in particular in that they produce free 
hydrogen with the carbon dioxide. According to the third equation of 
Neuberg (1920), yeast converts alcohol into essentially the same products as 
does B. coli communis, with the exception that glycerine appears instead of 
lactic acid and hydrogen. 

The writer has, however, shown in 1917, and in the later numbers of this 
series, that lactic acid prmluction by B. coli communis is independent of the 
formation of the other products, which are formed by a separate enzyme 
mechanism. This mechanism, therefore, differs only from zymase in that it 
has not the capacity to reduce acetaldehyde so completely to aloohol; the ' 
hydrogen responsible for this reduction appears instead in combination with 
carbon dioxide as formic acid. The change in the case of yeast is 

CflH„0a = 2CaH,0 + 2CO, 

and for the bacterium, 

HjO -f CeHiaOa = CaH,0 + CjHaOj + 200, + 2 H 2 
and for yeast in an alkaline medium, 

H|0 + 2CaHi(0a = CjHaO -|- CaHaO, + 200, + 20 aH$ 03 . 

It is clear that the resemblance between these types of fermentation is so 
close that one is justified in making generalisations oonoeming zymase from 
the study of yeast or baoteiia. 

s 3 
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Experimental. 

The Tmter hM shown in the previous communioation, which was a oonfinna* 
tion of the experiment described in Part III (1917) of this series, that when an 
emulsion of B. cdU oommunis (aerobically grown) is added to ^ucose^ 
there follows immediately under anaerobic conditions a decomposition of the 
(^uoose into a group of products among which alcohol is conspicuous, but that 
under these circumstances practically no lactic acid is formed. During this 
period the organisms are apparently dying in large numbers. They have at 
any rate lost the power to form colonies on nutrient agar. These organisms 
have clearly been adapted, to an aerobic existence, and when plunged into the 
liquid medium, in absence of air, they produce what is virtually an alcoholic 
fermentation. In the next few hours, there follows an apparent or real increase 
in the number of living or viable organisms; there is a i^thesis of oarbo* 
hydrate, and this is followed by lactic acid production. We may explain the 
formation of lactic acid later in the fermentation by saying that the organisms 
have taken on t^ mode of fermentation in response to the environment, or 
that unable to bring about effectively the formation of alcohol they fall back, 
so to speak, on the simpler mode of lactic acid production; but in any case, 
we reach the same conclusion, namely, that when recently grown in air the 
organisms have a power to produce alcohol which they do not possess after 
they have been out of contact from the air for sometime, although they still 
ferment sugar at approximately the same rate. 

The bacteria under these conditions, therefore, seem to the writer to have 
behaved much as the mycoderm studied by Pasteur, or the fruit placed by 
B4rard in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, or the peas of Max4 placed under 
water. On account of the two distinct modes of anaerobic fermentation 
' possible to B. coli communis, this organism is particularly suitable for 
demonstrating the connection which exists between alcoholic fermentation, 
and aeration. 

Two further experiments may now be described in which again an analysis 
of the products of decomposition of glucose has been mode at short intervals. 
The analysis of the products of the fermentation is shown below. To arrive 
at the results given in the table it was necessary to deduct from the amount 
of each substance present at the end of any period, the amount of it which had 
been present at the beginning of the period. The figures given in the table 
thus refer to the amounts of the various |nroduots which have appeared during 
the period in question. 
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Table I.—^Flroduota of the Decompositioii of GHuooaebj B. eoU oonmunis, 
during Different Periods of the Fermentation. 



0-« 

hoars. 

6^26 

hours. 

1 

25-38 

boon. 

38-68 

hooxe. 

68-83 

hours. 

Hydrogen . 

None 

0-106 

0 048 

0-263 

0-187 

Onrtwn dioxide 

4-716 

None 

None 

6-740 

2-796 

Vonnlo wM 

1-380 

1-214 

1-096 

0-176 

-0-466 

AoetJo acid 

' 7-920 

7-002 

4-446 

8-220 

6-016 

Boooinio add . . . 

' None ^ 

2*236 

2-620 

2-096 

-0-188 

Aloohol 

1 1-380 

2 067 

1-220 

0-934 

0-344 

Laotio acid 

' 1-340 

6-678 

2-736 

6-696 

8-964 


ltt-706 

1 19-496 

12-168 

24-139 

17-866 

CUuooee consumed 

18-3 

1 

1 87-1 

1 . 

4-8 

28-0 

11-0 


Total gluenm oonsumed 99-2 

Total prodaoU recovered 89-9 


As in the previous experiments of this type described by the writer (1917 
and 1928), the weight of the products obtained in the first period is approxi¬ 
mately the same as the weight of the sugar fermented in this period. When 
working with an emulsion of bacteria grown on agar aerobically, the writer 
has found no exception to this rule. There is a rapid death of bacteria in 
this period, but none the less the rate of fermentation is approximately the 
same as in later periods. The writer interprets these phenomena to mean that 
the fermentation during the first period is carried out through the sigency of 
ensymes present in the bacteria at the time they are taken from the agar, in 
other words at the time when the baotena are living an aerobic existence. 
By comparing, therefore, the products of Period I with those of later periods 
we should be able to judge which are formed by enzymes generated during 
aerobic existence and which by enzymes generated or made to function later, 
t.e., during anaerobic existence. 

In the second period it will be observed 37*1 grams of glucose have been 
consumed, though the products in this period amount only to 19*5 grams. 
The missing glucose appears, however, in the products of the third period. 
The explanation has already been given in connection with previous experi¬ 
ments of this typo, with which this present experiment is in entire agreement. 
The glucose which has disappeared has been converted into a non-reducing 
polysaccharide, stored up in the bacterial cells. In every experiment which 
the writer has carried out, and also in experiments carried out with W. M. 
OoUes (1924), this polysaccharide has been shown to be formed in considerable 
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amount during the second phase of the experiment, namely, when the organisnu 
having adapted themselves to the medium are increasing in number. This 
period is either accompanied by or immediately followed by an abundant 
formation of lactic acid. 

We are, therefore, apparently witnessing two kinds of fermentation ooouiring 
to some extent simultaneously, the one a direct fermentation of glucose into 
formic acid (or its gaseous products), acetic acid, succinic acid and alcohol, 
and the other a fermentation of polysaccharide into lactic acid. It is not, 
however, certain that the lactic acid is only formed subsequently to the poly¬ 
saccharide synthesis, it may also be formed possibly directly from glucose, 
and likewise the polysaccharide may yield other products than lactic acid. 

The relative proportions in which the products are formed appear more 
clearly in Table II, in which they have been calculated in percentages upon 
the totals of products in each period. 


Table II. - Products of the Decomposition of Glucose by B. eoli comnmms, 
dunng Diflerent Periods of the Fermentation, calculated as Percentages 
upon the Total Products of the Penods. 



0-6 

boon. 

6-25 

home. 

25-38 

bonn. 

38-58 

bonn. 

5S-«8 

boon. 

Hydrogen 

None 

100 

0*30 

1 00 

0 70 

Cubon dioxide 

28 22 

None 

None 

23 78 

16*10 

^imio odd . 

8 26 

0-23 

0*00 

0-73 


Aoetio amd 

47*41 

46*88 

36-54 

34-06 

28*89 

Snooinlo add 

None 

11*47 

21-53 

8 68 

— 

Aloohol ... . 

8*08 

10*60 

10-08 

3-87 

1*08 

lAotio add 

8*02 

34*26 

22*48 

27 74 

51-62 


In the first period, it will be observed, there has been a formation of approxi¬ 
mately 8 per cent, laotk acid. It is true that the alcohol formed in this period 
also only amounts to 8 per cent., but we must consider the fact that aoetio 
acid is an altomative for alcohol, for both may be derived from acet¬ 
aldehyde. The essential fact, therefore, is that in this fiirst period the pro¬ 
ducts of acetaldehyde have been formed, in amount representing 65 per cent, 
of the sugar, decomposed, and since we know that formio acid or carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen must arise in conjunction with the formation of acetic acid it 
follows that about 92 per cent, of the glucose has in the first period been 
transformed by a reaction which may be represented by the equation 

C(II]|0( = Cfll 40 *4* 2COjHj. 
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The above change demands the formation of about 44 per cent. CO,, either 
free or as formic acid, whereae about 36 per cent, has actually been obtained. 
Fart of the acetic acid may have been derived by oxidation of acetaldehyde, 
for it is clear that oxidation is occurring during this period, while at the same 
time a very unstable compound of high reducing value is formed. The dis¬ 
appearance of hydrogen in this first period indicates also the intramolecular 
oxidation which is occurring. It would complicate matters to discuss these 
details further here. 

It is also possible that part of the acetic acid may arise by a reaction inde¬ 
pendent of acetaldehyde formation, but the simplest view is that which regards 
alcohol, acetic acid, and probably also succinic acid when it appears, as derived 
by the same set of reactions, with acetaldehyde as the mother substance 
formed in conjunction with formic acid, or carbon dioxide and hydrogen. 
The above reaction will be seen to be essentially an alcoholic fermentation 
using the expression in the broad sense as including the various alternative 
reactions based upon acetaldehyde. 

In the fifth period, on the other hand, the carbon dioxide formed amounts to 
less than 14 per cent, and the acetic acid plus alcohol to 30 per cent, or a total 
of 44 per cent, of products, which may be formed in conjunction with acetalde¬ 
hyde, while 66 per cent, of the sugar has become lactic acid. 

It IS conceivable, as mentioned above, that acetic acid may m part arise 
independently of formic acid by a mere intramolecular change of glucose, 
since acetic acid has the same empirical formula as glucose. The arguments 
which have been broughtforward, however, would not be weakened by admitting 
that some of the acetic acid, namely, that part which is formed in excess of 
the carbonic acid or formic acid produced, had a separate origin from glucose. 
It would suffice to consider the gradual diminution in the production of 
alcohol and the increase in the production of lactic acid to become convinced 
of the fact that alcoholic fermentation by B. coU oomntunit is more readily 
brought about by organisms which have been recently derived from aerobic 
conditions, than by those which have been some time in contact with the 
medium under anaerobic conditions. 

By way of further confirmation of the results embodied in Tables I and II, 
another experiment of the same kind may be described. The percentage 
results alone need be given (Table III). In this experiment 32*32 grams of 
glucose were fermented and 32-03 grams of products obtained. 
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TsUe ni. —The Ptoduots of the Decomporitioa of Olnoose at Sucoeanve 
Periode throughout the Fermentation by B. cM conummU, expreseed ae 
Percentagee iq>on the Total Products of the Period. 



6 hoQii. 

12 honn. 

24 honn. 

36 boun. 

48 honn. 

Qfdiogeii 

None 

None 

1-30 

0-83 

0-18 

Oimm dioxide. 

28-2 

Nom 

m-s 

38 2 

22-6 

Ibimio Mid 

18*0 

None 

3-3 

None 

Nona 

AMtiOMkl . 


28-8 

4-3 

26-7 

32-4 

Sandnio odd ... . 

2A-7 

46-0 Y 

33-2 

None 

7-0 

Aloohol. 

60 

11-8 

17-0 

None 

4-8 

lAOtioMid . . 

a-3 

6-1 

11-3 

38-8 

32-7 


The results of this experiment are essentiaUy in agreement with those of the 
previous experiment. Here the alcohol production rises to a maximum in 
about 24 hours, during which time the lactic acid production ie dormant. 
The sudden disappearance of alcohol appears to be due in part to its con¬ 
version into acetic acid, which is observed here, as in the previous exjieriment, 
in spite of the anaerobic conditions. 

The formation of carbon dioxide without hydrogen deserves special note, 
for it is a fact observed in both experiments. It is the extreme case of the 
phenomenon observed in most of the writer’s experiments, namely, that carbon 
dioxide is formed in excess of hydrogen. It would appear to signify that 
carbon dioxide does not necessarily arise from preformed formic acid, but 
possibly there is from the very outset an equilibrium which may be represented 
thus 

Hg.C0a.,i:iHC00H. 

This raises a most interesting question as to the origin of carbon dioxide in 
these fermentations, which, however, cannot be gone into hero. Other evidence 
of a similar kind will be found in Part IV (1920) of this series. The fact, 
however, that alcohol is formed by bacteria in conjunction with carbon dio.\ide, 
instead of formic acid, and without necessarily an evolution of hydrogen, 
illustrates still further the closeness of the parallel between alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion by bacteria and by yeast. 

Too much stress must not be placed upon the figures for succinic acid. The 
writer has previously found pyruvic acid and also an unstable acid formed at 
the beginning of the fermentation which is not yet characterised, but might in 
part appear in the succinic acid fraction. Details will be communicated 
later. 

The doubt nught still be entertained as to whether the gradual diminution 
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in alcohol production and increaM in lactic acid production were the result 
of sm actual change in the bacterial enzymes, or were due to the inhibiting action 
of the products accumulating in the fnedinm. Against this idea, however, 
are the facts, confirmed by several experiments, that after an initial period in 
which there is death of bacteria, there follows a period of growth and 
synthesis, evidenced by the numl>er of colonies which grow on agar, and also 
by the formation of the polysaccharide. 

These facts suggest that the initial enzyme equipment of the air-grown 
bacteria is not suitable for prolonged anaerobic existence and that a readjust¬ 
ment occurs, presumably with the formation of new enzymes. The orildciam, 
however, would lie just, and must be answered by further facts. 

In anticipation of the criticism, the experiment, described here as No. 1, 
was so arranged that during the course of the mam fermentation, already 
described (Tables 1 and II), samples of the fluid could be removed under 
anaerobic conditions into flasks containing fresh glucose, chalk and the neces^ 
saiy salts used for the fermentation. These constituted side fermentations, 
which should all give approximately the same products if the enzymes were 
the same at the time of removing the samples, but which should give different 
results if the enzymes were different. The times at which the samples were 
removed to begin the side fermoutations were 24, 38 and 08 hours respectively. 

Table IV.--Side Fermentations set up in Fresh Glucose by means of Liquid 
drawn of! from the Main Fermentation (Table I). (Results expressed 
as Percentages upon the Total Products.) 



A. 

B. 

C. 

Hydrogen ^ 

0*96 

1*26 

1-16 

Oihrbon dioxide ! 

10*44 

16-01 

13-68 

^rmio aoid ' 

4*00 

0*43 

0-18 

Aoeiio aoid < 

S8 48 

26-67 

20*76 

Snooliuo aoid | 

4*23 

4-66 

0 76 

Alcohol 1 

4*60 

2-94 

1-60 

Lactic acid 

38*28 

47*22 

61*06 


The fact, therefore, that the side fermentations do not all show the same 
results, although the conditions were the same in all three, indicates that each 
hm continued the fermentation in the way it was being carried out in the 
main experiment at the time the sample was removed. At the time A was 
begun, the main fermentation had been in progress 24 hours. Alcohol pro¬ 
duction was therefore already on the wane and lactic acid production on the 
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increase. Accordingly, in the side fermentation A, we find a proportion of 
lactic, not as at the beginning of the main fermentation but much higher, the 
proportion rising progressively in the side fermentations B and C, since these 
were removed at still later stages of the main fermentation. Conversely, as 
was to be anticipated, the production of carbon dioxide and formic acid and 
alcohol have gradually decreased in passing from A to C. Thus the alcohol 
in A is nearly twice that of B, and B twice that of C. 

Another point of interest which emerges from the study of these side fer¬ 
mentations *8 that the rate of fermentation is progressively slower, the later 
the samples used to start them were removed from the main fermentation. 
That the main fermentation should slow down might be attributed to the 
inhibitory effect of end products upon the enzymes, considered to be otherwise 
intact, but that the side fermentations set up by samjJes taken from the main 
fermentation should become progressively slower, can only be interpreted 
to mean that a change is taking place in the proportion between the enzymes 
themselves during^ the progress of the fermentation. 

Condtision. 

1. Of the two modes of fermentation by which B. coU eommunui brings 
about the degradation of carbohydrates, namely, lactic fermentation, and the 
modified alcoholic fermentation, the latter is possible only when the organism 
has been recently grown in the presence of free oxygen. This does not mean 
that oxygen can be dispensed with in the production of the lactic acid enzyme, 
but that this mechanism can survive longer in the absence of oxygen than can 
the alcohol forming mechanism, which is considered in the case of bacteria to 
be very similar if not identical with yeast zymase. 

2. As an outcome of the observations on alcohol production by bacteria, 
the generalisation is made that" zymase is the surviving portion of the respira¬ 
tory mechanism ” and alcoholic fermentation is “ the continued action, undtf 
anaerobic conditions, and in contact with an aqueous medium, of the surviving 
portion of the respiratory mechanism.” 

3. Thus zymase is not considered to be ready formed in cells growing 
aerobically, but, on the contrary, its formation is incompatible with respiration 
since it is supposed to arise by a distortion of the respiratory mechanism, and 
respiration will therefore fall oil in proportion as Z 3 anase is formed. It is 
nseleas thoefore to look for zymase in cells living a normal aerobic life. It is 
particularly in respect of this last paragraph that the writer’s view of the 
nature and origin of zymase differs from that put forward by any other. 
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In Gonoliuion, the writer wiehes to express his best thanks to Prof. Arthur 
Harden, F.R.S., for his very helpful oritioism, and to Sir Frederick Gowland 
Hopkins, in whose laboratory this work was oomideted, few his constant help 
and encouragement. 
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The Enzymes of Bacillus Coli Communis. Part VI .—The AUematioe 
Modes hy which B. Coli Communis may bring abovt the Anaerdbio 
Decomposition of Glucose. 

By Eoerton Charles Oret. 

(Communicated by Sir Frederick Hopkins, F.R.8.—^Received June 12,1928.) 

(From the William Dunn Institute of Bioohemiatiy, Cambridge.) 

The pieyious work which has been described m this series, has led to the 
recognition of the independence of many of the enaymes of BaoiUus cah com¬ 
munis (see this series, 1914, 1917, 1920) and finally to a simple theory of 
bacterial fermentation in general (see this series, 1924). While admitting that 
some of the en 23 rmeB of bacteria may be specifically adapted to act upon certain 
configurations of atoms, this theory postulates that there exist within the 
bacteria cells, m all cases, enxymic mechamsms of a more fundamental 
character, a few of which suffice to bring about a great variety of chemical 
changes. These fundamental mechanisms divide themselves into two groups 
—those connected with intramolecular oxidations and reduction, and those 
concerned with the separation of carbon atoms. Stabilisation of the products 
of primary cleavage is considered to occur automatically and not to require 
mlditional enzymes. The course of any fermentation would depend upon the 
relative rates of action of these two fundamental modes of decomposition. 
The rate of action of the oxidation-reduction mechanism would moreover be 
conditioned by the availability of acceptors for oxygen and hydrogen, and 
hence this mode of decomposition is more complex and not so independent 
of the conditions as the latter mode, which brings about simple cleavage 
and intramolecular rearrangement of atoms. 

If this theory is correct it should follow that when the conditions of life for 
a micro-organism are difficult (as for example when the nutntion is poor, 
when there is prolonged anaerobiosis, and when the organism is old, or en¬ 
feebled by toxic influences) it should bring about less oxidation and reduction, 
and more simple cleavage and intramolecular rearrangement of the substrate. 
In the case of B. edU communis, therefore, less alcohol, formic acid, succinic 
acid and carbon dioxide, and more lactic acid. The case of acetic acid cannot 
be considered for the moment, as it might conceivably arise by either mechanism. 

A consideration of the facts described in the previous communications of 
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this series, will probably bring oonviotion that th^ accord well with the theory; 
for example, in Fart HI (1917), it was shown that when a fresh aerobic growth 
of bacteria was allowed to ferment glucose anaerobically, abundant alcohol, 
sucoinio acid, formic acid, and carbon dioxide were formed, but practioally no 
lactic acid. When, however, the same organisms had been acting upon the 
sugar anaerobically for about 24 hours they entered upon a phase in which 
they converted the ^ucose chiefly into lactic acid. The result seemed to the 
writer of such importanoe that he decided to repeat the whole experiment 
described in Fart HI (1917). 


Experimental. 

The experiment was begun on February, 1928. The organism used was 
the stock B. coh commuma obtained from the National Collection of I^pe 
Cultures, the Lister Institute, London. For the purpose of the expenment an 
emulsion of the organism was obtained from an aerobic growth on nutrient 
agar disposed in a broad layer m Roux bottles. The solution used to wash 
the bacterial growth from the agar consisted of tap water to which 6 grama of 
potassium sulphate and 1 gram of magnesium sulphate were added per litre. 
The reasons for these additions are given in Part III of this series (1917). 

Into a flask of 8R40 c c. capacity were introduced 7000 c.c. of tap water, 
42 grams of potassium sulphate, 7 grams magnesium sulphate and 100 grams 
of glucose. 100 grams of glass wool was also used to serve as a support for 
the chalk added later. The solution was sterilisixl by heat, and after cooling 
to about 40** G., 100 grams of sterile chalk was added, and finally 1000 o.o. 
of the emulsion of bacteria. The flask was connected to a gas-collecting 
apparatus of the typo described in Port III of this series, and the air above 
the liquid displaced by a current of nitrogen, after which the fermentation was 
allowed to proceed at 37° C. and samples were removed from time to time 
during the course of the fermentation for the purpose of analysis. 

The expenment was begun at 6.30 p.m. on February 28, 1928. Bubbles of 
gas were first observed at 7 p.m. while a brisk fermentation had set in by 
11.30 p.m. Tunes of removing samples for analysis, volumes of the samples, 
and counts of numbers of organisms apparently living per cubic centimetre 
at time of taking the samples, may be seen from the following figures. 
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Data for Experiment begun 6.30 p.m. on February 28, 1928. 


No. 

1 

Time of Uklng 
wmple. 

Timealiioe 

beginning 

of 

experiment. 

Volume 

of 

sample. 

Volome of 
solution 
remaining. 

Number of 
organisms 
appannUj 
Uvizig per oaUe 
oentimetra. 



h. 

m. 

0.0. 

0.0. 


1 

11.30 p.m. on 28tli 

e 

0 

788 

7212 

1 X 10“ 

2 

6 0 A.m. on 20th .. 

12 

30 

082 

6230 

7 X 10» 

3 

0,0 p.m. on 20th . 

23 

30 

1070 

4260 

1 X W 

4 

1.0 a.m. on 30th 

31 

30 

060 

3200 

<1 X 10« 

6 

7.0 a.m. on 30th 

37 

30 





The rapid death of bacteria which accompanies the fermentation under 
these conditions is worthy of special mention, for when the organisms are 
suspended in saline, without any added nitrogenous matter, the bacterial 
count does not alter markedly in 24 hours. The act of fermentation appears 
to be responsible ^r the death of the micro-organisms, and this phenomenon 
in itself is in the writer’s opinion of considerable physiological sigmficance. 

The estimation of the total carbon dioxide produced in each period of the 
fermentation by the decomposition of glucose is somewhat involved, it neces¬ 
sitates the estimation of the total carbon dioxide produced, and the subtraction 
from this of the carbon dioxide resulting through the action of acids on the 
chalk, and also in cases where there is a decomposition of formic acid previously 
formed, a further deduction on this account must be made. 

To ascertain the total amount of carbon dioxide produced in each period of 
the experiment we must add together the amount of gas evolved and collected 
in the sodium hydroxide, the amount remaining in the gas space, which in the 
present experiment is gradually increasing, and the amount dissolved in the 
hquid, and from this total must be deducted the amount of gas left over in the 
liquid and in the gas space from the previous period of the experiment. 

The following are the data for the evolution of carbon dioxide gas in this 
experiment:— 
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The Production of Carbon Dioxide at Different Intervale of 
the Fermentation. 

(1) Carbon Dioxide in the Gae Space in the Flaak. 


Period. 

Volame of 
gMspooe. 

CO,. 

Volume COg 
preeeot. 

CO, 

form^ 

daring 

period. 

Corrected 

volume. 

Sqaivalent 
in onbio 
oeniimetne 
NCO,. 


0.0. 

For oent. 

0.0. 

o.c. 

o.c. 

0.0, 

1 

840 

20 

168 

168 

150 

lS-6 

2 

1688 

42 

684 

516 

450 

41-7 

3 

2610 

33 

870 

186 

166 

15-1 

4 

4580 

24 

1009 

22B 

204 

18-4 

5 

5546 

33 

1848 

740 

666 

60 5 


(2) Carbon Dioxide in the Fermentation Liquid. 
Quantities in cubic centimetres of normal carbonic acid. 


1 

Period. 

1 

Volume 
of the 
Uqoid. 

Amount 

per 

Utro. 

Total 

cubic 

oentimotrei. 

Brought 

fonrm. 

Prodooec 
in the 
period. 


c.o. 

0.0. 

o.c. 

o.c. 

c.o. 

1 

8000 

17 6 

140-8 

None 

140-8 

2 

7212 

33-3 

240-4 

126 7 

113-7 

3 

6230 

40 0 

249 2 

207-7 

41-5 

4 

4260 

40 0 

170 4 

170-4 

None 

5 

3205 

43 6 

130-5 

131-8 

None 


Calculation of the Total Carbon Dioxide Produced from Glucose during each 

Period. 


Psnod. 

Ooileoted 

In 

alkali. 

Remaining { 
Ingu 
apsoe. 

Remaining in 
fermentariou 
liquid. 

ToUl 

formed. 

Formed 

from 

ohalk. 

Fonned 

from 

gluooee. 

1 

2-5 

13 6 

140 8 

156-0 

163 

None 

2 

10-3 

41-7 

113-7 

105-7 

-27-4 

103-1 

3 

26 5 

15 1 

41 5 

83 1 

84-1 

None 

4 

29-2 

18 4 

None 

47-6 

40-0 

6 7 

5 

55-0 

60-5 

-1-3 

115-1 

1 

00-3 

54-8 


The fermentation therefore m the first period produces no carbon dioxide. 
In the second period there is an abundant production of carbon dioxide. In 
the two subsequent periods the carbon dioxide production falls to practically 
nothing, but rises again in the last period. 
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There is an anomaly in the absence of carbon dioxide in period three, beoanse 
hydrogen is produced in this period. There can, however, be no question, 
taking the figures as a whole, that the rate of {ffodnction of carbon dioxide 
during the fermentation varies from period to period. As will be seen from 
the analysis of the other products the absence of carbon dioxide in the first 
period IS accounted for by an accumulation of formio acid, ^ere is therefore 
nothing anomalou in the absence of this gas at the outset of the experiment. 

The calculation involved in the estimation of the amount of hydrogen pro¬ 
duced in each period is somewhat similar to the calculation of the carbon 
dioxide, but simpler. The details need not be given here, but only the final 
result. 


Production of Hydrogen Gas from Glucose during each Period of the Experi¬ 
ment compared with Carbon Dioxide Gas Production. 


1 

1. 1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

ff. 



o.c. 

1 0.0. 

0.0. 

o.c. 

Hj 

None 

Trace 

038 

803 

1102 

c6. 

None 

2143 

None 

74 

605 

Time 

6 h. Cm. 

23 h. 30 m. 

23 h. 30 m. 

31 h. 30 m. 

37 h. 30 m. 


Total hydrogen . 2M3 o.o. gas. 

Total oubon dioxide . . 2822 o.c. gas. 


The experiment therefore shows that hydrogen does not appear till later in 
the fermentation than the carbon dioxide. It appears to be held up at first 
and liberated gradually as the fermentation proceeds. 

The appearance of carbon dioxide at the beginning of the fermentation un¬ 
accompanied by hydrogen has been observed by the writer in several experi¬ 
ments carried out at different times during the last few years. There is no 
question but that this holding up of the hydrogen is due in part to the forma¬ 
tion of a highly unstable compound, which has in consequence a high reducing 
value. In consequence the estimation of sugar in the solution at the eariy 
stages of the experiment by the copper reduction method gives rise to very 
high results, as also does the estimation of formic aoid by a reduction method. 
The sugar must be estimated after prolonged heating with dilute aoid, under 
which circumstance the unstable compound is decomposed. The nature of 
this substance is under investigation. 

In spite of the varied rates at which carbon dioxide and hydrogen appear 
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during the oonne of the experiment, the total volmne in either caae is approxi- 
matelj the aame, carbon dioxide being Blig^tly in excess. The nltimate pro¬ 
portion in which these gases appear in the experiment is the same as in the 
experiment of Harden (1901). 

The complete data relating to the products of decomposition of ^ucose in 
this experiment are given in Table I. 


Table I.—Products of Decomposition of Glucose formed during Successive 
Periods of a Fermentation by B. ooU communis. 



0-6 

6-12 

12-23 

23-31 

31-37 

lime. 

houn. 

boon. 

houn. 

boon. 

hoan. 

Hydrogen . 

None 

Trace 

/ 584 0.0. 

\ 0*0523 

/ 730 0.0, 

\ 0-0654 

r 991 0 . 0 . 

\ 0-0888 

Carbon dioxide 

None 

4*248 

None 

0*147 

1*206 

Fonnio aoid 


-1*320 

0-833 

0*813 

0*409 

AoeUo aoid 

None 

None 

1*344 

0*486 

0-888 

Suooinio aoid 

1*684 

-0*738 

0-026 

0*116 

0-630 

Aloohol 

1069 

0*290 

1*204 

0*759 

0*431 

Laotio aoU 

0*108 

2*178 

2*092 

2-143 

2*061 

Total. 

7*105 

6*716 

6*809 

3*064 

5*625 

SugudMompowd 

7*04 

12*40 

0*37 

7*58 

3*49 ^ 


ToUl sugar fermented 30*88 gr. 

Total prodnota obtained 20*81 gr. 


There can be little doubt that the analysis as a whole is correct. The products 
add up nearly to the total of sugar fermented, and as regards the main facts 
the results of this experiment confirm well the experiment described by the 
writer in Part III of the series (1917). 

It may be seen from the data given above, aa from those ^ven in Part III 
of this series (1917) that the first phase of the fermentation is concerned with 
the production of alcohol, formic acid, and succinic acid; and as before, it 
will be noticed that there is no synthesis during this period, the weight of 
sugar fermented being recovered in the products formed during the same period. 
In the second period three phenomena are observable, sugar is apparently 
decomposed without yielding products in equivalent amount during the same 
period; the sugar has in reality been transformed into a non-reducing matenal 
which is fermented during the subsequent period, as may be seen from the 
figures. Secondly, there is a decomposition of products formed in the first 
period, namely, formic acid, and succinic; and thirdly, lactic acid is being 
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tanoed, and ia aubaequently formed continnouBly tall the end of the 
experiment. 

The extent to which reducing aogar has been converted into non-redooing 
polysaccharide, may be deduced from the following figures for the (^nooae 
estimation in 1000 o.o. of the fermentation fluid, before and after hydrolysis, 
at different periods throughout the ezpffliment. 


Time from eteri* 

Oluooee reliw. 

Before hydrelysia. 

After hjdtoljvii. 

h. a. 

(per 1000 0 . 0 .) 

(per 1000 0 . 0 .) 

S 0 

12-03 

11-62 

12 90 

O-M 

9-00 

29 90 

7-85 

9-M 

91 90 

700 

8-06 

37 30 

7-08 

0-60 


The presence of non-reducing polysaccharide is masked in the second period 
by the presence of a highly reducing substance, and this is why in the first 
period also there appears to be more sugar before than after hydrolysis. This 
highly reducing material is destroyed in the second and third periods, but 
appears in small quantity in the last period. It is interesting to note that the 
fermentation of ^ucose stopped at the end of the third period, although there 
was still 7 grams of sugar per litre. This result confirms the finding that the 
liquid contained very few living baot^a. Subsequently to the third period 
the products of fermentation arc chiefly due to the decomposition of the poly- 
aacoharide previously synthesised. We have here apparently a fermentation 
analogous to the auto-fermentation of yeast, in which glycogen is beingutilised. 

The writer would like here to record an observation made by his colleague 
Mr. W. M. Colies (1924), namely, that the process of autolysis of the polysac¬ 
charide of B. cdU communis is not inhibited by toluene. This is a further 
point of analogy with yeast (see Harden ‘ Alcoholic Fermentation,’ p. S3). 

To bring out more dearly the nature of the. chemical changes occurring at 
the various stages of fermentation, we may write the data given in Table I 
in the form of percentages upon the total of products formed in each period. 
This gives us Table II. 
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TsUe n. —^The Fmdaoti of Deoompontion of Qlacoie at SuooeBsiTe PeriodH 
of Fermentation, erpreased as percentages of Total Froduots formed in 
the same period. 



(M 

hoUTB. 

e-12 

houn. 

12-28 

houn. 

28^1 

honn. 

31-87 

honn. 

HjdcoflMi . 

None 

None 

0-8 

1-6 

1-6 

Otfbon dioxkio 

None 

68-8 


8*6 

21-1 

Voxniio aoid 

606 

None 

12-2 

7-8 

7-2 

Aiootk aokl 

None 

None 

20-8 

12-1 

15-6 

Soodnlo aold 

23*8 

None 

14-4 

22-2 


Aloohol 

16*1 

4-3 

18-6 

18-8 

7-6 

iMtio aoid 

1-6 

32-4 

32-6 

63 2 

38-0 


It may be pointed out that the alternative modes of glucose decomposition 
here described are more fundamental, so far as the ezutence of the bacterium 
is concerned, than the alternative modes of fermentation which Neuberg has 
described for yeast. (See Neuberg and Reinfurth, 1918, Neuberg and Hirsch, 
1919, Nenberg, Hirsch and Reinfurth, 1920.) The second and third modes of 
fermentation set up by yeast are essentially modifications of the zymase aotdon; 
they possibly occur to a slight extent with normal yeast fermentation, for 
glycerol and acetic acid are constant products of yeast fermentation, but 
little of these products is formed. The reactions do not appear to be in¬ 
dispensable to the life of the yeast, as is lactic acid production to the life of a 
bacterium of the Coli type. The readiness with which the enzyme mechanism 
responsible for gas production in the Coli group of bacteria is inhibited, 
illustrates the ability of the bacterium to dispense with this mode of fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Fenfold (1911) showed that growth of coliform bacteria on containing 
about 1 per cent, of sodium monochloroacetate, gave rise to colonies many of 
which had lost the power of gas formation. As a result of the change the 
organisms, as Harden and Fenfold (1912) showed, produced lactic aoid in the 
place of alcohol and other products associated with gas production. That 
the change, however, had not fundamentally modified the organism was 
indicated by the fact that only with difficulty could the organism be prevented 
from reverting to its former fermentative habit of gas production. The writer 
(1914) ftTamining the Same organisms concluded that the effect of ^e chloro- 
aoetate treatment had been to inhibit, or tempocaiily abolish, the reducing 
mechanism, in other words to lower the rH (Mansfidd Clerk) of the cell. 


2 ▲ 2 
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Condunotu. 

The claim made in Part III (1917) of this aeries that fermentation by Baeittus 
odU eonttnumt oould be brought about in more than one way, though under 
anaerobic conditiona, and that the mode of fermentation depended upon the 
vitality of the organiama, has been confirmed by a farther study of the pro¬ 
ducts of fennentation at short intervals. 

Two main modes of anaerobic fermentation by B. eoU eommunis axe dis¬ 
tinguishable, the one involving cleavage combined with oxidation and reduotion, 
and the other involving cleavage combined with mere molecular stabilisation. 
The former is analogous to alcoholic fermentation by yeast, with the chief 
fundamental difference that formic acid appears instead of oarbonio acid. 
The latter is essentially a lactic acid fermentation. B. eoK eommunu thus 
appears to combine the ensymio properties of yeast with those of a lactic acid 
bacillus. 

The latter mode of decomposition is the simpler; it supplies less energy to 
the cell, but also makes less demands upon the resources of the cell, and appeals 
to be lees sensitive to the influence of the reaction of the medium; consequently 
it is the mode of fermentation adopted by the organism when its vitality is 
low, as the result of age, prolonged absence of oxygen, and accumulation of 
toxic products. The action of chloroacetates observed by Penfold and Harden 
(1912) finds its explanation on this barns. 

My beat thanks ate due to Prof. Arthur Harden for valuable criticism, and 
to Sir Frederick Hopkins, F.B.S., in whose laboratory this work was done, 
for valuable help and advice. 
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Introductory. 

In the condition of decerebrate rigidity the extensor muscles involved are 
in a state of tonic contraction, which is accompanied by a series of small 
action-currents, first demonstrated by Dusser de Barenne (9) and Buytendijk 
(4). Fulton and Pi-Suiier (12) have recently observed that these aotion- 
currente cease durbg the course of a tendon jerk in the same muscle, and 
that their reappearance precedes by a constant interval, and therefore is 
almost certainly the action-current accompaniment of the small mechanical 
contraction which is usually seen delaying the decline of the decerebrate 
tendon jerk. This mechanical contraction on the decline of the tendon jeric 
was known to earlier workers (24) as the tonic after-discharge of the jerk, 
and was described as the “ hump ” or myotatio appendage ’* of the jeric, 
by Ballif, Fulton and Liddell (2). It was interpreted by them as a reflex 
contraction caused by the sudden relaxation of the jerk, a phenomenon of 
stretch-reflex type caused by the passive lengthening of the muscle during 
the relaxation. 

Fulton and Fi-Sufler (12) interpret the absence of action-currents during 
the jerk as the result of slaokoiing of some receptor organ in the musole 
by the iwebunmal shortening taking place during the tendcm jerk, and their 
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reappearance as due to the reflex result of renewal of tension upon that 
receptor. This receptor, which, ex kypotheri, must react to passive stretch 
by causing reflex excitation in the same muscle, these latter authors identified 
with the muscle s{Hndle, since in their opinion that organ, in virtue of lying 
in parallel ’’ with the muscle fibres, was likely to be slackened when the 
muscle substance surrounding it contracted. 

This period of absence of action-currents during the tendon jerk has also 
been investigated in the course of experiments made by the author in work 
in connection with the problem of reflex posture, and since a number of facts 
obtained throw open another interpretation of the phenomenon they ate here 
presented. 

Technique. 

The animal preparation, decerebrated under deep chloroform-ether 
ansBstheeia, or in some experiments simply decapitated under the same 
antesthetic, has the muscle or muscles which are to record isolated, by 
paralysis of all others by nerve section, except for the M. Ileopsoas and the 
short hip extensors, which are immobilised by tendon section. The origin 
of the muscle producing the record is fixed by drills through the bone, two for 
each bone in the case of the femur and tibia, and a clamp to the symphysis 
pubis where the pelvis requires fixation, and these drills and clamps are as 
usual fastened to steel uprights from the heavy experimental table so that 
complete rigidity of origin is obtained. The muscle tendon, with a piece of 
natural bony insertion, is hooked to the horizontal myograph lever and 
pulls downward upon it. Torsion wire myographs, as described by 
Sherrington (26), fixed rigidly to a stramed steel girder framework, as devised 
by him and used in this laboratory for several years, have been used 
throughout. The myograph has been used in the same optical system as a 
string galvanometer of the Cambridge pattern. The present arrangement, 
which has worked satisfactorily for over eighteen months, is a double 
myograph, composed of two parallel wires with horizontal tension arms and 
parallel vertical registering frames. Each frame is of spring brass, flat in the 
plane of movement, and shaped to carry a taut fine rabbit hair which, 
magnified 100 times, forms the recording shadow. The vibration frequency 
for a free release from maximum tension is over 1000 d.v. a second. Damping 
when free is very rapid, owing to the friction bearing at the free end of the 
wire, and when attached to a viscous muscle mass appears to be instantaneous. 

Combined with the two myograph images in the one optical system are the 
images of two strings in the double string case of the string galvanometer, 
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and by arranging the two myograph lavara to move in the plane of the dii^ 
phragm of the mioiosoope ocular, all four images are arranged to play upmi 
the one camera plate. 

This eyatem can be used for recording the combined action-ourrenta and 
mechanical contraction of two muscles concurrently, or, if so required, can be 
used for one single muscle. The galvanometer leads are silver-silver chloride 
pins, arranged one in the belly of the muscle and one in or near the tendon. 
Where the action-cunents were obtained from two neighbouring muscles 
concurrently, it was found that provided the tendon leads were in a part 
freed from underlymg structures, and the other leads piercing the surface 
of the muscle, where not only the skin and underlying connective tissue had 
been removed but also the surface of the muscle substance carefully cleaned 
of investing perimysium, no transmission from one muscle to another occurred. 
The independence of the leads was quite easily demonstrated by the presence 
of large deflections in each during periods of quiet in the other. Provided these 
precautions are taken, the transmission of action-currents from one muscle 
to the leads from emother, as described by Forbes and Barbeau (10), does not 
occur. The time records and signal records have been obtained in the manner 
described in earlier papers 

Taps upon the muscle tendon to elicit tendon jerks have been made by the 
Anger, by a rubber-covered rod, by a hinged tapper arranged so that the second 
blade falls a little later than the Arst, or by a rotary cam arrangement, which 
releases a spring lever which bounces back from another spring and is caught 
by the higher level of the revolving cam on the return, so delivering a tap 
of extremely brief duration. 

Results. 

Isometric records of tendon jerks in quadriceps (11 and 2) and in supiw* 
spinatus (7) are usually obtained with the muscle in a state of preceding qui¬ 
escence. In an extensor muscle in a decerebrate animal this means slackening 
of the muscle until no stretch reflex is present, for, as Liddell and Sherrington 
(20) described, the stretch of these muscles beyond a certain length evokes in 
the muscle stretched a reflex contraction, the stretch reflex, which is main¬ 
tained during the mamtenance of the imposed stretch. A tendon tap upon 
the quiescent muscle elicits the conventional tendon jerk, with its action- 
current, followed by a “ hump” with its action-current. The silence m the 
string described by Fulton and Fi-Sufier is seen only when a background of 
stretch reflex exists. Under these conditions it has been the experimoe 
of the author that, provided no mechanical vibrations are allowed tb 
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effect tlie galvanometei leeda, this sUenoe in tiie string nooid is alwnys 
demonstrable. 

Tendon jerks during a mild degree of stretch reflex are seen in Plate 7, fig. 1, 
m vastus intemus and crureus combined (the remainder of quadriceps having 
been paralysed and resected). The action*oarr«its of orureus and vastus 
intemus are recorded separately and concurrently in two strings, and it can 
be seen that the efferent wave of the tendon jerk appears in each, and also 
the “ silent period ” (as it will be called for brevity) in the string record. It 
happens that wherever the galvanometer leads are placed in the muscle or 
muscle group exhibiting the jerk, the aotion-ouirents always show the silent 
period, and, therefore, the action-currents have ceased throughout the muscle 
group during this period. 

The silent period is not the result of the mechanical strain of the tap upon 
active muscle elements, because in deafferented musde similar or heavier tendon 
taps (Plate d, fig. 19, b) are without effect upon the action-currents of a con¬ 
traction, and a slight mechanical fall following the tap, owing to the peripheral 
mechanical effect described by Gasser and Hill (13), is the only sign of any 
disturbance of the muscle. The silent period of the tendon jerk therefore 
requires an intact afferent supply to the muscle for its appearance. It accom¬ 
panies tendon jerks elicited by tapping the table with a rubber-covered rod, 
and therefore is in no sense an electrical artefact dependent upon conduction 
away from the muscle. 

The muscle therefore receives no exciting volleys during tiie silent period, and 
the absence of mechanical relaxation must therefore be due to the persistence of 
the mechanical response set up by the preceding efferent voUey of the tendon 
jerk, which lasts long enough to maintain the contractile tension of the muscle 
until the silent period has finished and reflex reactivation of the muscle ensues. 
The shortness of the silent period thus enables the duration of the already-ini¬ 
tiated twitch contraction to bridge across the interval of inhibitory interruption. 

The variation in the duration of muscle twitches in the same muscle from 
animal to animal will be described in another paper to be published shortly, but 
it is evident here that if the muscle were to show tendon jerks of short enough 
duration, relative to the duration of the silent period, then mechanical rdaxation 
should occur during that period. This can, in fact, occur, and in fig. 2 the tendon 
jerks in a quadriceps which was very rapid indeed show a fall after each rapid 
jerk, apd this fall ceases only when recovery from the silent period ooouis. 
The silent period can be definitely regarded, then, as a cessation of discharge 
during the tendon jerk, and occurs throughout the muscle exhibiting the jerk. 
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Hue, however, another queetion is raised. How is it that the miuole in 
fig. 2 is able to relax so far if relaxation per ae causes the recovery from the 
silent period ? Indeed, in the first jerk in fig. 1, the recovery from the silent 
period tehees place before any relaxation occurs, and the “ hump ” or “ myo- 
tatio appendage ” is grafted on to the jerk plateau. Relaxation here seems 
not to be necessary, jnst as in fig. 2 it seemed without effect. The point may be 
further exam i n ed in the muscles which extend the anlde, gastrocnemius and 
soleus, which present the advantage of having twitch durations particularly 
favourable for examination of the queetion. That is, it can be taken for the 
present for granted that gastrocnemius responds with a peripheral contraction 
duration, which is rapid and uniformly so, while soleus responds with slow peri* 
pheral duration which has no rapid element in it. Quadriceps, on the other 
hand, is a muscle of mixed elements of slow, intermediate, and rapid, duration, 
and it is often impossible to say whether a given relaxation is occurring in one 
element or another. In gastrocnemius at moderate initial tension short 
length) and consequently showing but little stretch reflex (fig. 3) taps upon the 
tendon elicit the conventional tendon jerk with action current, twitch-like 
corresponding contraction, silent period and hump 

Lengthenuig the muscle further (figs. 4 and 6) causes further increments 
of stretch reflex and a more intense action-current background, and now tendon 
taps (or table tajis) cause jerks of smaller mechanical tension but with the 
same size of action current Further mcreaso in the stretch reflex background 
has the effect of abolishing the mechanical jerk completely, although the 
action-current and silent ])enud remain. A stage is reached where the 
stretch reflex background is so well developed that oidy a small efferent 
volley, and usually an exceedingly short silent period, remain (fig. 6, from 
another preparation). The silent penud is sometimes absent after a very 
small volley. A silent penod is never seen w'ithout an efferent wave of certam 
sice. 

With soleus, where the muscle response is of long duration, the “ hump ** 
tends to occur at the angle, even at very low initial tension (fig. 7), and as 
long as the mechanical jerk is marked the silent period remains much the 
same length. In this muscle it often happens that a very slight degree of 
stretch reflex abolishes the mechanical jerk response and only the efferent 
volley and silent period remain (figs. 8, 9 and 10). Here again the efferent 
volley always accompanies the silent period. 

Qoopur^ T V>n n y. Ttmwn and Sherrington (6) found that the flexor units 
available to one ipsilateral afferent nerve in the spinal oat included some 
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units which could be excited from another afieient nerve and some which were 
often not excited by most other afferent nerves. The exciting effect of one 
afferent source could be occluded at the overlapped units by the excitation 
of the other afferent source. So, too, in the presmt case the fact that the 
mechanical tendon jerk is swallowed by a stretch reflex is evidence of the fact 
that the tendon jerk units are already activated by the stretch reflex. The 
defect is not in the end organ appreciating the tendon tap, for the action-current 
and silent penod still exist, and it does not mean that the effector units are 
excluded from excitation by the tendon afferents, for the efferent volley still 
exists ; therefore, the defect of the mechanical jerk must lie in the musde, 
and a ready explanation of it lies in the fact that the muscle units are already 
being activated by a tetanic discharge, but one which is slow enough not to 
leave many units refractory at one instant and yet rapid enough to prevent 
one more impulse from adding any mechanical tension. The units activated 
by the stretch reflex are probably therefore activated by a slow series of 
impulses, just sufficient to fuse the mechanical result, and this is confirmed 
by investigations by a more direct method, which will be reported in a later 
paper. Viewed in this light the occurrence of the action-current of the tendon 
jerk at almost full size, when the mechanical response is absent and growing 
smaller as the background reflex is further increased in intensity (rate of 
discharge increasuig), is comprehensible. 

The silent period is therefore an acxximpaniment of the efferent volley of the 
jerk, provided that volley is of any appreciable size. From the total cessation 
of action-currents it would seem that this period is, in fact, an inhibition. 
That this is the case is seen when the jerk is ])layed against an excitatory 
reflex, such as crossed extension (figs. 11 and 12), where it grows shorter as the 
excitation recruits and longer again in the after-discharge. So also the silent 
period appears against a background of reflex stepping or ipsilateral extension, 
always appearing as a complete cessation of all action-currents following the 
efferent volley of the jerk. 

The effect of permitted shortening during the contraction of the jerk 
response is stressed by Fulton and Pi-Suficr as evidence of the dependence of 
the appearance of the ‘‘hump ” upon the amount of lengthening of the musole in 
relaxation. In fig. 1.3 (Plate 8) the shortening occurring during the jerk is small 
(1*17 mm. per kilo.), while in fig. 14 it is large (4*83 mm. per kilo.). The two 
jerks were obtained from the same muscle within two minutes of each other 
and begin from the same reflex tension. The duration in fig. 13 is 88 o and 
the jerk tension is 200 grams, while in fig. 14 the duration is 69 a and the 
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tendon 180 grams. This difference is porohably solely due to the shortening, 
and has been obtained often in mammalian musde-nerve preparations. The 
silent period, however, is the same length in each, although the shortening 
i n the former is only 0*23 mm. and in the latter 0*86 mm. The time of occur¬ 
rence of the ” h\unp,*’ therefore, is only altered in relation to the angle, and not 
in relation to the duration of the silent period, which preserves some degree 
of constancy at a given reflex tension. 

To determine whether the silent period was due to the tendon tap or other¬ 
wise, the tendon jerk was imitated by applying a break shock to one ventral 
root in continuity, i.e., causing a single synchronous efferent volley during 
the course of a stretch reflex. This was repeated during varying stretch reflex 
tendons, and with different efferent ventral roots, and compared with the 
result of a tendon tap under the same conditions. It was found that the 
efferent volley alone produced a silent period following it, indistinguishable 
from that accompanying a tendon jerk at the same tension, and, conformably 
with the silent period of the jerk, all discharge ceased for that period, although 
only one ventral root was stimulated (flgs. 16 and 16). It was possible to avoid 
escape of the stimulus to the accompanying dorsal root and the neighbouring 
ventral roots. Especially is this avoidance attainable, with certainty, and with¬ 
out much difficulty, in the case of the long seventh lumbar ventral root. 

The silent period, then, is an accompaniment of- or, strictly speaking, an 
immediate sequel to—a volley of motor impulses however produced, and as 
has been seen from the study of the tendon jerk, the efferent volley must be of 
some sise—a large relatively syrtchronoua volley is necessary to produce it. 
This means that an efferent wave must occur in a certain number of motor 
fibres at approxunately the same time for the inhibition to occur. 

The next step is to determine whether activation of purely motor units 
occasions the appearance of the silent period; it was shown above that a 
tendon tap in deafierented muscle does not cause it, yet it might occur after 
a synchronous volley in the motor units to doafferented muscle. In a decere¬ 
brate cat a muscle which had had its afferent supply interrupted by section 
of the affei'ont roots supplying it (under deep anaisthesia and with strict 
asepsis) four days earlier was activated by break shock during the course of 
reflex responses. As is shown in figs. 17, 18 and 19, the break shock, which 
alone causes a muscle twitch, causes a smaller action-current when it is super¬ 
imposed upon a reflex discharge. The action-current is smaller the greater 
is the intensity of reflex discharge upon which it falls, and this can be inter¬ 
preted as being the result of a greater number of motor fibres being in some 
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part of a refractory phase, owing to the greater numher of nerve fibrae in 
activity, and also jffobably a greater rate of diaohaige in each nerve fibre as 
the reflex develops. 

It is found that when the discharge is small the efferent wave caused by the 
break shock is followed by a silence of some 40 o, and when the background is 
intense the same period of silence occurs, but it is distinctly relative silence, 
it is broken by small waves. In fact, the silence is never actually complete 
as IS the silent period of the jerk, except when all fibres are activated by the 
break shook (an occasion indicated by an action-current the same size as 
that of the control, with no background). Firom other considerations the 
discharge in a deafferented crossed excitation, such as ocoors in figs. 17 and 18, 
is following the rate of the stimulus (60 a second). Therefore, it is evident 
that the break-shock activation has thrown the units activated into some 
kind of refractory phase, and the ripples which escape the refractory phase 
can be regarded as the continuity of reflex discharge in units which were 
refractory at the moment of application of the break shook. Presumably, 
the units which were excited were subjected to a propagated disturbance, 
which travelled centralwards and set up this refractory phase in the central 
portion of the unit, for the local refractory phase in this nerve never exceeds 
4 o in my experience. The central disturbance may have been an inhibition 
set in action through the axon collaterals of Golgi, but in that case it did not 
affect any motor units besides those activated, nor those of any other muscle 
examined. The activation of the motor units of the deafferented flexor did 
not affect the motor discharge of the extensor for example, or the units of one 
extensor affect those of another. Therefore, it would seem desirable to con¬ 
sider this type of silence as a central refractory phase. This refractory period 
is a little shorter for more rapid muscles. 

There is, however, a great difference between the central refractory phase 
and the silent period of the tendon jerk. The former affects only the imits 
activated and at ite longest is comparatively short-lasting. The latter affeett 
all the muscle centre, even though only a few units be activated, and can 
last very much longer with comparable degrees of background. Furthermore, 
the silent period can affect not only the motor units of the muscle where the 
jerk occurs, but in favourable conditions can appear without the efferent 
accompaniment in other muscles of the extensor centre. In fig. 20 it is seen 
in gastrocnemius during a tendon jerk in quadriceps. The latency of the 
iqipeaiance of the silence in gastrocnemius was 26*6 o, 24*00, and 18*0 a, 
in three instances where no efferent (jerk) wave preceded it, measured from the 
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onset ol the tap upon the tendon in quadriceps. The latent^ of the tendon- 
jeric efferant volley in this quadriceps averaged 6-4 o, fnmi recoids of jerks 
witii the string action current from quadriceps, while that of gastrocnemius 
averaged 8-6 o. It will be seen, therefore, that there was sufficient time 
for the efferent volley of the tendon jerk in quadriceps to set up some 
afferent discharge in the muscle which would cause inhibition of the units 
for gastrocnemius. The earliest computed time for cessation of acrion- 
onxients in gastrocnemius (assuming that the wave in each case travels as 
rapidly as do the volleys of the tendon jerk) is some 16 a after the tap on 
the tendon of quadriceps. 

It seems certain, therefore, that the silent period of the tendon jerk and 
the break shook to the ventral root is a reflected inhibition from the excitation 
of tilie muscle. Though a great many records have been made, it has never 
once been seen to occur when no efferent volley occurred, and it must be the 
efferent volley which sets up the return inhibitory afferent volley. A tendon 
tap which does not cause a jerk efferent volley never causes a silent period. 

The silent period is seen in the tendon jerks of the spinal animal, and the 
" hump ” is evident, especially in the extensors of the dog after section of 
the cord some months previously. In the decapitate cat a tap upon the 
tendon of ribialis anticus (flexor) often elicits a jerk of a latency averagmg 
8'6 <T and often showing a small action-current preceding a small hump ” 
on the decline. These tendon jerks never produce an accompanying jerk 
in gastrocnemius or soleus unless the mechanical tap be sufficient to cause 
a direct jerk in these muscles. It was found, however, that a tap upon the 
tendon of gastrocnemius in the decapitate preparation, besides causing a jerk 
with a " hump ” in that muscle itself, often caused a small jerk-like twitch 
in tibialis anticus, of a latency constantly very long (22-7 a from the onset 
of the tap in gastrocnemius, fig. 21), and it is thought that this disturbance 
is the reciprocal of the onset of the silent period in the extensor where the 
jerk is taking place. 

The flexor in the decerebrate animal shows a short but definite silent penod, 
which can abolish volleys in a flexor excitation and is well marked m after- 
discharge (fig. 22). It will be remarked that the efferent volley in this case 
is much larger when the tap occurs upon a background of flexor excitation 
than when it occurs alone, and this means undoubtedly that the flexor 
afferents which convey impulses tending to excite the same muscle overlap 
among themselves much less than do the extensor afferents of similar type. 
This means that these flexor-exciting proprioceptive afferents can exert their 
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effect much more readily with an excitation mmination already proceeding 
at the motonearones. Since the efferent volley is then larger, the silent 
period of the flexor jerk is then also larger. 

Tn the decerebrate cat a tendon jerk which sets up donus (fig. 2$) differs 
from the tonic tendon jerk only in the synchronous nature of the wave which 
normally causes the “ hump,” and this synchronous wave is then in turn 
followed by a silent period and another synchronous recovery. The succeeding 
beat here, as in the case with the ”hump”of the ordinary jerk, is not caused by 
the relaxation of the mechanical contraction, for if the example shown in fig. 23 
be carefoUy examined, the first donic beat has its action-current beginiiing 
exactly at the an^^e of the jerk, and so also the 3rd, 4th and Sth action- 
currents, while the 6th appears 2*8 <t before the anj^e of the preceding 
mechanical response, and the 7th 6 * 1 o before the angle. The time of occurrence 
of these succeeding volleys is dependent upon the co-existing degree of tonic- 
stretch reflex, in the same way that the " hump ” of the tonic tendon jerk occurs 
earlier when the co-existing stretch reflex is greater. 

Discumon. 

The evidence which is presented suggests that any motor discharge which 
occurs at approximatdy the same time in a sufficient number of motor fibres 
sets up a return afferent influence, which has a deep inhibitory effect over all 
the motor units of the muscle concerned and a slight inhibitory effect over the 
units of muscles of related function, and also in the case of extensors a tendency 
to excite the units of the opposing flexor. There must be, therefore, an afferent 
end organ in muscle which can appreciate excitation of muscle. Since the 
discharge of all other units has ceased by the time the action-current of the 
excitation causing the inhibition has itself reached complete equilibrium, it 
follows that either the inhibition is extiemely rapid in origin and effect, or 
else that the action-current causing the disturbance has left all the motor units 
in a refractory state with which the inhibition overlaps. Since in the case 
of break-shock excitation of one ventral root suppljdng the muscle the latter 
is certainly not the case, and there is good reason to believe that the tendon 
jerk efferent volley involves only a fraction of the motor units, the former 
seems the only possible explanation. 

The end organ which subserves the appreciation of muscle excitation must 
therefore be capable of appreciating the onset of the dectrioal wave which 
precedes contraction, and must be provided with an afferent fibre which can 
conduct very rajndly. There is such an end organ in the annulospiral ending 
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of Roffini—^thft broad ribboned end of an afferent fibre whioh is among the 
largest of nerve fibres, applied in such a manner as to embrace the greatest 
possible surface of a muscle fibre. The muscle fibre under the annulosjHral 
ending is specialised to a degree, often appearing as a mass of nuclei separated 
from the nerve ending by a membrane whioh is extremely thin. The afferent 
nature of the ending was proved by Sherrington (22), and the muscle fibre 
haa been shown by Boeke (3) and Hinsey (16) by degeneration experiments 
to possess a motor nerve ending. Such is the main ending of the muscle 
sfsndle; whether the remaining endings in the muscle spindle ate of similar 
function it is impossible to deduce at the present. 

The end organ for the appreciation of tension, whether active or passive, 
is seen as the tendon organ of Qolgi, supplied by a similar large afferent fibre 
and scattered under the aponeuroses of insertion. As Ruffini (21) showed, 
the fibre innervating the tendon organ often supplies a modified Pacini corpuscle, 
and so the reflex significance of the two would appear to be the same. 

Adrian and Zottermann (1) described the discharge in the afferent fibres in 
the nerve to the M. sterno-cutaneus of the firog resulting from stretch of the 
muscle, and succeeded in isolating one muscle end organ responding to stretch 
tension. If the present deductions arc true, then a simple muscle sfwdle 
should respond only to muscle excitation and not to stretch, and therefore it 
seems possible that the end organ responding thus to stretch is of the primitive 
tendon afferent type, of which, according to the drawing of Kolliker (19), 
there are at least four in that muscle. 

It seems likely that the individual afferent fibres from a given muscle overlap 
with one another in their representation at any one motoneurone of that muscle 
in the same way that different afferent nerves overlap in their effects or occlude 
each other upon a group of motoneurones accessible to them all. By this it is 
meant that any one afferent fibre, from a tendon organ for instance, by branch* 
ing can affect all the motoneurones for that muscle. Some it can affect more 
than others, and it is fairly certain that by one impulse alone it can discharge 
none of them. This is apparent when it is considered that the tap which 
elicits the tendon jerk does so in virtue of its synchronous discharge of all 
tension afferents. In an acute spmal preparation a maintained stretch produces 
no iwitiTititifiBd stretch reflex, and yet there is no reason why the tension end 
organs should be more adaptable in a spinal animal than in a decerebrate 
preparation. But if the discharge be a synchronous one, such as is caused by 
a diaip tendon tap, then each can summate with the other before central 
dispondon occurs, and the tendon jerk results. This is especially the case 
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when a tap upon the table, causing but a faint jar of the muiMile, must aot only 
by throwing all the tendon organs into discharge at the same instant (figs. 4 
and 0) and the efferent volley of the “ jerk ” ensues. 

So, too, the muscle spindles which sample the efferent discharge throu^out 
the muscle can completely inhibit the motor centre if a sufficient number of 
them discharge in sjmohronism, and this is determined only by an efferent motor 
wave of sufficient synchronism in a sufficient number of units. Thus it happens 
that a tendon jerk by its synchronous eff^nt volley determines the appearance 
of the silent period, which is only the effect of the resulting synehronous mhibi<. 
tory volley. The muscle spindles, however, must keep up their asynchronous 
discharge during any asynchronous efferent discharge, and their effect then, 
although not sufficient to cause oomjdete inhibition of all units at any one 
moment, yet will summate algebraically with the state of excitation at any one 
locus. The sum total of the effect should therefore he a damping of the 
discharge at the motor unrts and a resulting slow, relatively non-fatigaUe, 
rate of discharge, upless the excitation at the unit completdy overwhehns the 
inhibition. The transition from synchronous to aqmohronous discharge is wdl 
seen in the transition from clonus to tonic posture after the tendon jerk in 
fig. 23. 

This conception of the nature of the tendon jerk involves the consideration of 
the tendon jerk as a single efferent volley (always slightly asynchronous, and 
more so in the spinal preparation). Fig. 24 shows how asynchronous the 
efferent volley of the decerebrate jerk may become. In quadriceps the relative 
durations of tendon jerks cannot be relied upon for information as to the number 
of volleys in the jerk, because the duration varies according to the fibres in 
which it occurs. The tendon jerk in soleus in the decerebrate preparation is 
certainly never more than one impulse for one tap, and the effects of two sue* 
cessive taps are two impulses only if tiie two taps are more than lOOo apart, 
a value which corresponds with the '* refractory period *’ of the tendon jerk 
found by Dodge (8), Golla and Hettwer (14). Hoffmann (17), and Stmghold (26). 

The silent period follows the twitch jnoduced by a break shook to the intact 
muscle nerve, being then the result of direct stimulation of the inhibitory 
afimnts overlapping with the true refractory period. This type of silent period 
has been described by Hoffmann (16) as the refractory period of the centre. 
The conception presented in this paper further entails that the rate of clonus 
is the true rate of discharge of the motor unit under those conditions and 
represents the rate of discharge in any particular unit in a tonic contraction 
of the same tension in the same muscle. (The rate of discharge in flexors. 
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being leas damped, ia conaiderably higher.) Fiuther evidence for theae 
ratea of diaokarge from more direct sonioes vrilt be dealt with in a later 
communication. 

The lengthening reaction appears to be doe to the repercuaaed inhibition 
from the muscle spindles, ensuing upon the increased excitation predominating 
during the first part of the applied stretch, and the shortening reaction the 
reassertion of the tendon excitation, after the accumulated inhibition from dis¬ 
charge at a greater rate (at the former greater length) had passed off. It is 
interesting in this connection that m preparations which show a silent period 
easily transmitted from one extensor to another, a stretch of one of these 
extensors evoking in it a stretch reflex and then a lengthening reaction, causes 
partial or oven complete inhibition of a stretch reflex present in another. 
Although it was not lookcil for (these preparations had the opposite limb 
immobilised) the crossed extensor contraction of Phillipson would have occurred 
at the same time, Sherrington (23) deduct'd the presence of such an inhibition 
when he first described the lengthening and shortening reactions. 

Since the silent period can be broken down by excitation most easily at its 
latter end and is found most intchse m its early part, there is reason to believe 
that one wave of excitation produces only one afferent wave of inhibiting 
impulses with a most intense effect upon its arrival. This means that in the 
ordinary condition of reflex posture a continuous stream of impulses at fairly 
high rate is coming from the tension end organ and two series at relatively slow 
rate are occurring, one of them proceeding down the motor nerve fibres and 
the other proceeding up the afferent fibres from the muscle spindles. From 
the rapid diminution in duration of the silent period caused by excitation of 
the motor fibres at a high rate of repi'titive stimulus, it would seem that the 
mriBcle spindle is relatively rapidly adapted to (or fatigued by) a rate of excita¬ 
tion which is more rapid than usual, and this is probably the reason for the 
involuntary tonic abduction of the arm after long-continued forceful effort at 
producing abduction (“ Katatonischcr Yersuch ” of Rohnstamm (18)). 

If the deductions concerning the function of the muscle spindle made here 
are true, then the observation of Byrnes (5) that in paralysis agitans the muscle 
spindles of affected muscles are degenerated while the tendon organs are intact, 
accounts for the rigidity occurring in that disease, for then the motor units 
are undamped in their discharge when excited from any source. The rigidity 
could therefore be due to a peripheral selective effect with local action, and no 
other pathological alteration need have any effect in this connection. 
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Summary of Conchmantn 

1. Tho complete abeence of aotton-ouirents darmg the tendon jerk k due 
to an inhibition caused bj the excitation wave of the jerk. 

2. The appearance of this ailent period is probably merely the efieot of the 
^rnohroniam of inhibitory impulsee which in normal cirouxoatances of disohaige, 
other than olonua, are asynobronoua. This proprioceptive inhibilton is a sequel 
to any excitation of the musole. 

3. The muscle spindles axe regarded aa the end organs in which the inhibitory 
impulses are set up, and the tendon organs of Golgi as the organa which appre¬ 
ciate tension, whether passive or active. 

I wish to expreea my gratitude to the Christopher Welch Trustee for grants 
in aid of photographic expenses, and to the Medical Research Council for a 
personal grant. 
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DESORIFnON OF FLAXES 

All flgam road from left to right In reoordi born a imgle myDgraidi an upwwd 
moremeiit ind tc a t ce a nae in tension (oontnotioii) a downward moteiiMit means a 
fan in tenskm (relaxation) Where two mjogra^ are recording togeitber the nfiper 
tradng mowes downward for oontraotion and upward for relaxatwa while the lower 
moTes as usual The sharp peak m the myograph record is the record ol the 
tap upon the muscle tmidon and is the direct result ol the sudden rise and fall ot tension 
loodnoed by the impact of the tap The xmtical strokes at the top of each ivootd are 
produced by the spokee of the tune marker (Rayleigh wheel) and occur at 1/fiO eeoond 
intsrrala each 1/10 eeoond being stremed by a slightly thicker spoke In all the 
prepa r at i o n s called deoecetmte the plane of brain stem section u interooUioular 

Platb 7 

Fro 1—M Vastus Intamua and Gruieus together recording on one myograph Deombrate 
preparation Tape upon the tendon during a slightstietoh reflex The leads for the 
galvanometer string near the tune marker lines arr in orureua The action ourrmita 
below the base line are led from vast is intemus Bemamder of M Quadnoepe 
reseoted. 

Fro 2 --*M Quadnoeps Doowebrate preparation The rapid component of this muscle 
was much more rapid than usual and the tendon jerk was only SM <r m duration 
The record in 6 is at higher tension than a (witiun the ontioal dooio tension) and 
shows the drop during the silent period more olesily 
Fro 3 —M. (3astroonemius Decerebrate preparation Tap upon the tendon during a 
slight degree ol stretoh reflex Note the well marked hump Tensloii scale as 

inflg 1 

Fro 4 —The same gastroonemius as in 3 at a greater length Tap is upon the taUe wd 
the effect is a faint jar to the tendon (throwing all the tenaton afferent impulses into 
phase at that moment) 

Fra 6 —^The same muscle at a still greater length Tension scale as in flg 4 
Fro 6 —^B£ Gastroonemi u hrom another decerebrate preparation Showing a degree 
of stretch reflex which in this preparation left the tondim jerk only as a very small 
volley indeed Tap on the tendon letision s ale as m fig 1 
Fra 7—Soleus Decerebrate preparation lap on tendon Tension scab as m 
flg 1 

Fro 8—The same as flg 7 but them tial stretch reflex backgroundmcreased by moreasing 
the length of the muscle Tension s ale as m flg I 
Fro 9 —As flg 8 length still greater lension scale as m fig 1 
Fra 10 —As figs 8 and 9 StiU greater length Tension soafe as m fig 1 
Fio 11 —^Taps upon the tendon of soleus before and during an excitation from the peroneal 
nerve of the opposite side and one tap d inng the after discharge Decerebrate 
preparatioa Tensioa scale ns m fig 4 

Fro 12 —Ti^ upon the tend n of soleos lunng the plateau of a orossed excitation 
Dooerehrate Tension scale os m fig 1 
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Plati 8. 

Fio. 18.—Quadiioeps. Deoerebmte prepanika. Tap upon tendon. Teoaion aoab aa fat 

eg. 1. 

Fig. 14.—The tame muaole ai in fig. 13 about two minntea later. By moans of a spring 
inserted between the hook and the myograph the shortfaing during oontraotkm is 
much increased. See text. Tension scale aa In fig. 1. 

Fio. 15.—Soleus. Decerebrate preparatkm. Slight stretch reflex, AU norre roota 
(Tentral and donal) Intact. A break shook is applied to the acTenth lumbar ventral 
root in A. In B ia a tendon jerk at the same reflex tension a lew seomids later. 

Flo. 16.*-The same muaole as in fig. 16 and the same procedure, hut the effect is compared 
at higher initial tenaiona of stretch reflex. Tension scale as in fig. 16. 

Fig. 17.—^BL Soleua. Completely deafferented for font days. Excitation of the crossed 
Boiatic causes the background discharge. A break shook to the small nerve to soleua 
occurs at the fall of the signal. Tension scale aa in fig. 4. 

Fig. 18.—The tame aa fig. 17, but the break shook falls later when the orosaed excitation 
is reaching its full development. Tension scale as in fig. 4. 

Fio. 19a.— The same as figs. 17 and 18. No crossed excitation and the control of the 
break shock effect alone is seen. 

Fio. 19 b.—A s in fig. 18, bat taps upon the tendon. Tension scale aa in fig. 4. 

Fig, 90.—Below is the ^myograph tracing of H. Gaatrocnemina in tonic stretch reflex 
contraction with the accompanying action-current record. Above is the m 3 rograph 
leoOTd of M. Quadriceps (pulling round the patellar groove). A tap upon the tendon 
of quadneeps causes in it a Jerk and in gastrocnemius a cessation of aotion-currents. 
Decerebrate preparation. 

Fig. 21.—M. Qasiroonemius and Soleus atxive. M. Tibialis Anticus below. Each has 
with it a galvanometer string recording its action currents. A tendon jerk m the 
extensor causes a delayed twitch in the flexor. Decapitate preparation. 

Fio, 22.—M. Tibialis Anticus. Decerebrate preparation. Taps upmi the tendon during 
the course of a flexion reflex. 

Fig. 23. — .M. Qaadnoeps, A tap upon the tendon sets up a clonic jerk. Deoeretwate 
preparation. Tension scale aa in fig. 1. 

Fro. 24.—M. Soleus. Decerebrate preparation. Taps upon the tendon during a stretch 
reflex. Note the two small action-currents of the first jerk and compare them with 
the single large actiem-current of the second jerk. This is the maximum degree of 
asynchmnism of the efferent volley seen in decerebrate jerks, and it ia reasonable ta 
assume from the small size of each member of the small douUe volley that each 
musolo fibre still receives but one impulse. Tension scale aa in fig. 1. 
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The AnaUmy and Ph^ogeny of Spond^ue, ivith a partieular reference 
to the Lamdlibranch Nervous System. 

By 'WiLUAM John Dakin, D.Sc., F.Z.S., Professor of Zoology, Univerrity of 

Liverpool.* 

(Communioated by Prof. E. W. McBride, F.R.S.—^Received June 16,1928.) 

A study of the anatomy of the rather rare Lamellibranch, Sportdylua, has 
always attracted the author, owing to the fact that at a comparatively early 
date the striking resemblance between the eyes of this creature and the 
remarkable eyes of the genus Pecten had been noted. In structure the eyes of 
Pecten stand practically alone amongst invertebrate visual organs, and since, 
by reason of their complexity as well as number, their evolution has been 
associated with the faculty of swimming, it was a matter of considerable interest 
to determine the relationships of Peefen with Spondylus, for whilst Pecten 
can swim, Spondylus lives attached to rocks. 

The investigation was made purely from the above view-point, and hence 
minute details of histology, eto., have not been given. Resemblances to 
Pecten were expected. One very unexpected morphological anomaly turned 
up, however; and in the midst of a remarkable agreement with the genus 
Pecten, one system, the nervous system, presented a condition altogether 
unique amongst Lamellibranchs. To obviate repetition, reference should be 
made to an account of the anatomy of the genus Pecten by the author (Dakin, 
1909) and also to a paper, following this, which deals with the eye. 

As pointed out by Bidewood (1903), the Lamellibranchiata have ever been 
a must troublesome group to classify ; witness the inadequacy of differences 
in such features as the shell, hinge, teeth, ligament, pallial sinus, siphons, 
adductor muscles, etc., all of which have been utilised in attempts at classi¬ 
fication. Bidewood adopted, with some modifications dependent on his own 
extensive work, the classification of Pelscneer, based largely upon the gill 
characters. In this scheme there is a sub-order, Pectinacea (the Order £leuthe- 
rorhabda, to which it belongs, is characterised by gill filaments arranged on 
the two sides of the gill axis; adjacent filaments are held in position by stiff 
cilia disposed in patches), which contams the families Spondylidn, Pectinide, 
and Aviculidee. The two genera Spondylus and Pecten are therefore closely 

* The author wishes to express his thanks to the Authorities of the Natural 
History Museum for permission to examine material, and also to the Ameriosn Natural 
History Museum, Washington, for gift of a tare Hpeoimen. 
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associated, but Amussium is not even put in the same sub-order. The older 
grouping of Felseneer, in which the genera Anuuaium, Spondj^/UB, Peeteti, 
CfdatnyH and Pedum are all brought cloee together, is nearer the truth, but 
even here Spondylus is placed in a different family from Peoten, a feature wbidh 
seems rather unnecessary. 

The shell of Spondylua is very different from that of Peden. It is well known, 
some long-spined species of great beauty having been particularly favoured by 
shell collectors in the past. Other species are more coarse, rough, and with 
shorter spines. The valves are usually heavier than those of Peefen, inequivalve 
—one projecting considerably dorsal to the hinge line in a very characteristio 
manner, and frequently one valve is much flatter than the other. In 
iS. geederopus, from the Mediterranean, one valve is definitely flat, the other 
convex. In S. Americana both valves are convex. 

Now it is worthy of note (for reasons to be given later) that the Jlat valve, 
which is the right one in S. gaderopue, is the attached valve. Peoten maximtu 
has one valve very convex, whilst the other is quite flat; but the animal 
always rests on the convex valve. At a first glance, therefore, the two shells 
are not only rather unlike, but the orientation of the creatures appears different. 
The innate identity is realised, however, when one finds that, notwithstanding 
such diversities in valve shape, all the species of the two genera examined tend 
to rest on the same valve—the riglit. 

Again, the convex right valve of Pecten maximue actually overlaps the flat 
left valve by inch; we have noted above that the flat right valve of 
Spondf^ greatly overlaps the left v^ve. We have two points indicating 
fundamental resemblances in orientation to put against differences in shdl 
form. These resemblanoes become of greater importance when one remembers 
that there is no rule in the Lamellibranchiata regarding the orientation, and 
that in one genus the right valve may overlap the left whilst in another it is 
the left valve which is the larger. In fixed species the fixed valve may be the 
right valve or the left. 


Mantle and General Organiaation. 

With the removal of one of the valves, the resemblance between the animals, 
Spondylua (fig. 1) and Pecten, is seen at a glance. There is the same single 
and large adductor muscle situated centrally and obviously made up of two 
parts (histologioally different, fig. 1, M.S. and M.N.) and the same type of 
mantle, the edge of which is so characteristic in the genus Pecten, where it is 
closely correlated with the power of swimming. 
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TKb MofUle coiuistB of a pair of thin traniparent sheets of tissue bordered 
by a much thickened muscular edge. The two mantle lobes are attached 
at the hinge line and free everywhere else, except that the inner layers are 
confluent a short distance before the hinge lino is reached anteriorly and 



Fig. 1.— Upondf/lmt gadtropua. View of right eido after removal of right valve of ahclL 
Dig. Q., Digestive Gland; M.N., Non>Btnated muscle; M.S., Striated muscle; Pall. 
M., Pallial muscles ; Pall. N., Pallial nerves. 


posteriorly. This moans that there arc no siphons, no fusions of the mantle 
edge to form inhalant and exhalant apertures, nor any other feature to mark 
a difference between the anterior and posterior regions. The mantle edge 
reaches its greatest thickness midventrally, and from this point there is a 
gradual diminution towards the hinge line. 
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The free margin of the mantle presents two well-defined folds; in fact, in 
section it is Y-shaped. The outermost fold is subdivided, in so far as it bears 

tentacles in different rows and also a groove 
from which the Periostracam is secreted. 
The eyes are borne on this outer fold, on 
its inner side—see diagram fig. 2—and as 
in Pecten they are largest ventrally and 
become very small aa the hinge line is 
approached. The innermost fold forms a 
muscular flap, the Velum. In Pecten the 
velum, together with the adductor muscle, 
is responsible for swimming. This function 
is not performed in Sfond^im although the 
velum is almost equally well developed. 
There is one small point of difference 
between the two. The edge of the velum bears small tentacles in Peefew, so 
that when the shell is opened widely the two *' velums " lie with their free 
edges just touching and the tentacles of each touch or intercross. In 
Spondyhui no tentacles have been seen on the free edge of the velum in 
any of the species examined. 

The PattUU Mueotdature. 

The most important muscles of the mantle are the radial and circular 
muscles of the mantle edge, The circular muscles lie chiefly in the velum. 
The radial muscles (fig. 1, PaU. M.) attach the mantle margins to the shell 
valves, and are responsible not only for the general retraction of the mantle 
when the shell valves are closed, but also for its local movements. 

The arrangement of the radial fibres is practically the same as in Pecten. 
They are beautifully fitted for the requirements, and to this end comprise 
strands whose course is practically perpendicular to the mantle edge and 
others which run diagonally across the former. The angle of the diagonal 
muscles changes somewhat as the hinge line is reached (see fig. 1). 
There is a tendency for the reproductive organs to invade the mantle in the 
species of Spondylus examined. This was most marked in a very old spirit 
specimen, which had evidently been taken when the animal was mature. 
All my other specimens had been captured when the gonads were spent, but 
they gave indications of the same condition. The invasion is not at all 
extensive. 



Flo. 2.—Diagnm of section through 
edge of mantie of BpondylvA 
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Fio. 3.—Spmfylui gaderopiu. View of right side after removal of right mantle lobe. Ct., Ctetudium • Dig.t 
UgHtive gland j F., Foot; Ut., Heart; Int., Intestine; K., Kidney; Lip., Lip; LP., labial palp; 
M., Mantle; ILN., Non-itriated musole; M.S., Striated mnsole; R., Rectum; V., Velum. 
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The Adductor Mvsde. 

Ab in Peeten, one ought desoribe the oigaoB of as slung round the 

single large adductor muscle, which runs across from one valve to the other 
—eccentrically. It is situated nearer to the posterior margin of the shell. 
In consequence of this position there is most space left on the dorsal and on 
the anterior side of the muscle, and it is here that one finds the digestive 
gland and the visceral mass. 

One can see at a glance that, as in Pecten, the adductor muscle consists 
of two parts. These are distinct in both fresh and preserved q>eoimenB. The 
line dividing the two parts runs obliquely, as indicated in the figures, bo that 
one many speak of an anterior and a posterior portion. The fibres of the 
posterior part (figs. 1 and .1, M.N.) are more opaque—^white in fresh speoimons 
—whilst the anterior part is semi-translucent. The mteresting feature of the 
“ bipartite ” composition of the adductor muscle has already been described 
in detail for the genus Pecten. The translucent fibres are cross-striped, and 
are alone responsible for the rhythmical contractions which close the valves 
and make swimming possible. The white opaque fibres do not contract 
rhythmically, and when the muscle is cut away from the shell they remain 
in a tonic state and are sliorter than the other fibres, which are easily excited 
by contact. The opaque fibres arc responsible for the sustained closure of 
the shell valves. 

Now, just as the eyes and mantle edge of Sponiyku reveal the ancestry of 
Pecten, so does the adductor muscle. So far as 1 am aware, no Spondylm 
swims in the adult stages, yet the adductor muscle still presents the two 
separately specialised sorts of fibres. But there is this interesting point of 
difference. In Spondyltu, the volume of the white opaque fibres is relatively 
greater than that of the translucent fibres when compared with species of 
Pecten The sectional area in S. amertcana, for example, is about one-half 
that of the translucent portion. In P. nutximus the area of the opaque fibres 
is only about a quarter that of the translucent fibres. 

Thus the long period during which Spdndyha has given up its swimming 
habits has been accompanied by a relative increase in that part of the adductor 
which is responsible for the ordinary shell closure in Pecten, or, putting it the 
other way, by a decrease of the muscle fibres responsible for rhythmic contrac¬ 
tions in that genus. The translucent striped fibres are, however, not only 
still present, but the volume of this kind of muscle still 'exceeds that of the 
unstriped fibres. There are apparently no histological differences between 
the striped fibres of the two genera. 
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Tlie large central adductor muscle of Spondj^ua an4 Pecten conesponde to 
the posterior adductor of those Lamellibranoha posaesaing two. The anterior 
has oomjdetely disappeared in the adult Pecten (althou^ present in the early 
embryo) and it is altogether absent in adult Sjxmdi^w also. 

Retnctor Mutdat. 

Usually one finds retractor muscles (four in the majority of Lamellibranoha) 
attached to the foot. In Pecten the foot is very small and the retractor muscles 
have been reduced to one: this retractor is the left posterior. Now, it is 
interesting that even within the genus Pecten signs of still further reduction of 
this retractor are to be foxmd, for whilst it is moderately developed in P. 
operouiaris, it is vestigial in P. maxtmus. 

In Spondylus aU the retractors am missing. This fits in exactly with what 
might be e:q>ected if one assumes that Spondylus has evolved from Pecten, 
and that P. maximus represents one of the end types in the line of evolution 
in the Peotinids. We shall see that the structure of Spondylus can be inter¬ 
preted perfectly on this hypothesis. 

Instead of retractor muscles proper, there are considerable developments 
of muscle fibres in the tissue of the visceral mass between the foot and the 
sides of the body and the lips. These muscles run into the mantle 

The Foot (fig. 3) is a small organ situated in the same position as in Pecten, 
very high up on the anterior surface of the visceral mass. One often assumes 
that this small structure is .a rather rudimentary organ. The free end^ 
however, negatives this. It is sucker-lilcc, widely expanded, and possesses 
a peculiar grooved surface. Sections indicate that it has a most extensive 
nerve supply. Whether these nerves are necessary for the intrinsic muscle 
fibres of the foot, or whether sensory endings are present in numbers in the 
epithelium, it is impossible to say at present. It would appear, however, that 
the foot performs actively some functions, possibly that of cleaning the gills* 
or as an aid in nutrition Sections failed to reveal any signs of byssal gland 
in the depths of the foot, and one must therefore conclude that again in this 
feature Spondylus has evolved a stage further along the line already indicated 
by the different species of Pecten. 

The pedal ganglia are situated at the base of the foot; statocysts, as they 
should be called, often present in the foot, are situated as in Pecten, outside 
the foot, between its base and the mouth region (see later). 
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Ctenidia. 

The Om» or Ctenidia (fig. 3, Ct.), stniotiures which have played a very 
important role in the classification of the Lamellibranohiata, are very con¬ 
spicuous organs. Like the gills of Pecten they are slung round the adductor 
muscle. Kach ctenidium consists of a supporting ctenidial axis, from which 
depend the two lamellse of filaments. The ctenidium is plicate and heteio- 
rhabdic, exactly like the ctenidium of Pecten, and so far as morphology and 
histology is concerned there is close similarity again between the two genera. 
For example, the principal filaments of Pecten bear a curious expansion, which 
the author called a Respiratory Expansion. It is a plate of tissue with blood 
vessels running in its margins, and with the intervening surface thrown into 
folds. The same structure exactly is found on the principal filaments of 
Spondylw. 

The “gills” of Lamellibranchs are primarily organa for producing 
currents which subserve both respiration and nutrition. The mantle lobes 
are highly vascular, 'and are the most important respiratory organs. It is 
difficult, however, to understand how the ctenidia can be refused all participa¬ 
tion in the function of respiration, as has lately been asserted. At all events, 
in Pecten and Spondyhu parts of the ctenidia are certainly likely to function 
in this manner. There are some slight differences between the ctenidia of 
Pecten and Spondyhu, but they are very minor points, and so far as can be 
seen differences of the same type exist between species of Pecten. 

The Ahmentary Canal and the Digeetioe Oland. 

The alimentary canal of Spondylw is comparatively simple in form and closely 
resembles that of Pecten. The mouth opening is hidden, in the characteristic 
manner seen in Pecten, by the convoluted margins of the Ups (fig. 3, Lvp) and 
their entanglement. Thus, by the interlocking of the upper and lower lips, 
the entrance to the mouth is reduced to numerous fine passages The margins 
of the Ups are pigmented with the same orange yellow pigment so characteristic 
of this r^on in Pecten. The Labial Palps, which are continuations of the 
lips, are rectangular in sliape, with the long side at right angles to the 
direction of the numerous typical grooves. Details of their ciliation have 
not been worked out. 

From the mouth a short oesophagus leads into the “ stomach,” which is 
situated in the midst of the digestive gland. This occupies a position 
between the adductor muscle and the hinge line, and extends down the visceral 
mass towards the foot. The intestine (fig. 3) passes through the digestive 
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j^and ventrally, and then thiough the visceral mass to its extreme tip (as 
in Pecten maxiima in contradistinction to P. opereuians). It then bendi 
abruptly, and returns as an ascending limb close to the adductor muscle, 
{dunging through the digestive gland and leaving it to traverse the pericardium 
and heart in the manner characteristic of so many Lamellibranohs. No other 
coiling of the alimentary canal is present, and there is no separate sac for the 
ciystalline style. 


Nervous System. 

Up to this point the anatomical features indicate the close relationship of 
PetUn and Spondylus, and, coupled with certain palseontological data, make it 
extremely probable that Spondylus arose from Pecten ancestors. The nervous 
system, however, presents a real surprise, inasmuch as it breaks away from the 
general type seen in Lamellibranchs. At the same time, even this can be 
explained if we derive it from Pecten A dia gram of the nervous system of 
Spondylus, as seen from a point opposite the foot and thus in the middle line, 
is given in fig. 4. The usual three iamellibranch ganglia arc present—the 
visceral, the pedal and the cerebral. The visceral ganglia are fused to form a 
complex ganglion which is very like that of Pecten (see figs. 6 and 6). It lies 
on the adductor muscle just beneath the extreme end of the visceral mass. 
The complications and the remarkable development of this ganglion have not 
been generally recognised. Fig. 6 is founded on one of the illustrations in a 
paper by the present author (Dakin, 1910). 

The pedal ganglia are easily found as a pair, close together at the base of 
the foot, and embedded in connective tissue. The cerebral ganglia are not 
easily seen. They actually he at the angle of the labial palp and the lips. To 
make their observation more difficult they are embedded in connective tissue. 

The startling feature of the nervous system is obvious at a glance. The 
turn pedal gangha are connected to the visoercd ganglta. Furthermore, there are 
no di^inU connectwes between the oerdtral and pedal gangUa. When the author 
first saw the nerve on each aide running from the pedal ganglion to the visceral 
he jumped to the conclusion that the former ganglia could not be the pedal at 
all, because such a connection would be unique in Tjamellibranchiata. 

Had such a thing occurred in Teredo or some other more or less highly 
modified form it would not have been surprising. To meet it in an animal 
with such close agreements with Pecten was at first disconcerting. In all 
Lamellibranohs so far ^udied (and the nervous system is very well known) 
the rule is to find a pair of cerebral ganglia connected to a pair of pedal ganglia 
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and idio connected to a pair of viicetal gan^ia. This atate of aflain ia 
illuatrated in the diagram of the nervooa ajratem of Peofm (fig. 6). It ia 



Fio. 4 .—Diagram of Ntrvont SgnUm of Sponiyliu. A. palLn., Anterior pallial nerve, 
AddM., Adductor muscle; Br.n., Branchial nerve ; C.V.Con., Oeiebro-viseetal 
connective; Cer. G., Cerebral Gangbon; Cir. palL, Ciroum-palUal nerve ; M., 
Mouth ; P.G., Pedal Ganglion; P.V.C , Pedo-visoeral connectives; Pall, n., PalUal 
nerves ; St., Statocyst; Via. G., Visceial Ganglion. 

perfectly well known to all students who study Anodoti as a class type and 
complete their studies later with other typical Lamellibranohs. 

There can be no doubt about this extraordinary state of affairs in Spondfflut. 
The author has dissected out the pedo-viscerid connective m an American 
species as well as in a considerable munber of specimens of the Mediterranean 
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fwm, 8. gaderofuM. Moreover, this oonnection betwem the pedal and viaoeral 
has actually been seen once before, but the observer gave no figures, made 



mistakes in regard to the rest of the nervous system, and misinterpreted the 
part which was seen (d’Hsrdiviller, 1893). To obviate any source of error, the 
present writer cut out from three specimens the whole of the visceral mass, 
from above the lips down to a point below the foot and extending right across 
the visceral mass transversely. Serial sections were out completely through 
these blocks. It is from these serial sections that the figure (fig. 4) has been 
oonstoucted. It indicates that in Spondylus there are two cerebral ganglia 
at the sides of the month, which are connected by a commissure and by 
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oonneeiiTes with the viaoeral ganglion. There ate also two ganglia in the 
foot base, which are connected with the visceral gaaj^km nerves which 



Fiq. G.— Visceral Oanglion of Peetm maaeintut. Acc. G., Aooeasoiy Qangluw , fir. N.. 
BrAnchutl Nerve; Or. Vu. Con., Orebro-viioenl Gonneotive ; Let. L., LstemI 
Lobe ; Ob'., Oh" , Oh'"., Osphradial Nerves: Pall. N., PalUal Nerves; P. Pall. N., 
PoMterior PalUal Nervea ; V.C.L., Ventro-oentral Lube. 

eventually enter this ganglion parallel to and in close juxtaposition with the 
cerebro-visceral connectives. These ganglia supplying the foot correspond 
to the pedal ganglia of other Lamellibranchs, although, as indicated below, the 
author believes that a little more than the pedal may possibly be represented 
by them. 

Small nerves are given of! from the cerebral gaqglia (which ganglia are not 
largo, but are very extended laterally, ganglion cells occurring along a nerve 
from which numerous branches go to the labial palps) to the mouth, lips, 
surrounding regions, and also to the digestive gland. The pedal ganglia 
are well developed and give off such a number of nerve branches into the foot 
that it is difficult to see how this organ can be regarded as rudimentary. Ita 
tip is evidently highly sensitive. 
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There are no separate oerelno-pedal oonneotivee of the usiial type. This 
is tiniqne, and sinoe d’Haidiviller stated that he saw them, the present writer 
searched carefully through three series of sections for them. Any nerve of the 
thickness just visible in dissections would have been unmistakable in microscope 
sections. No such nerve was to be found. The result of the examination of 
the serial sections was, however, to find the two statot^sts, both completely 
enclosed vesicles (no aperture to the exterior remaining). The nerves from 
the statocysts were exceedingly minute and only to be followed with great 
difficulty in the serial sections. Their course is naturally of great interest, 
for, if oerebro-pedal connectives had been present, these nerves would most 
likely have connected up vrith them. Instead of that, the statocyst nerves, 
after a rather long course, run into the cerebro-visccral connectives. 

It is not possible to deny altogether the passage of nerve fibres from the 
cerebral to the pedal ganglia other than by the long path through the visceral 
ganglion, because extremely fine norve branches, consisting of a few fibres only, 
are to be found with the microscope here and there in the visceral mass. It 
is unlikely that such a connection exists, but in any case typical ccrebro-pcdal 
connectives are absent. 

The visceral ganglion (fig. 7) is, like that of Pecten, a most unusual structure 
to find in the LameUibranuhs, where the gangUa are as a rule rather simple 
masses. It might be termed the “ brain *’ of the animal, for, from the point 
of view of both size, complexity and functions, it is the controlhng c.entre. 

Looking at the gai^lion from the ventral surface one sees a prominent central 
lobe occupying the region of greatest thickness and two lateral crescentic lobes. 
(It will be seen that fundamentally this is the same as Pecten maximue, fig. 6, 
except lhat in the latter species the ganglion is asymmetrical, a feature which 
may be associated with the asymmetry of the Mollusc.) 

Anteriorly (or perhaps one might better put it, orally) two large nerves leave 
the ganglion on each side. These nerves arise from the central mass and pass 
towards the hinge Ime on the surface of the adductor muscle just below the 
visceral mass. One of the nerves on each side is the pedo-visceral connective, 
the other is a nerve which splits later on, part going to the cerebral ganglion and 
the other part continuing as the Anterior Pallial nerve to enter the mantle 
margin near the hinge line. 

In Pecten only one large nerve on each side is to be found, tiie cerebro-visceral 
connective (fig. 6, Cer. Vis. Con.). Between the ccrebro-visoeral connectives 
as they leave the visceral ganglion are two smaller ganglionic lobes, usually 
pigmented brown. The same region is present in Spondylus. The figure 
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of the Tuceral ganglion of Sfondylua given in the text ie not, however, of suoh 
aocunoy ae that of Pecten. The present reaeaioh was not carried out aa a 



t'lo. 7 .—Viteeral Ganglion of Spondylftt. Aco. Q., Accessoiy Ganglion; Br. N.; Branchial 
Nerve; C.P.V.C., Corebropallial'Viaceral connective; Lat. L., Lateral Lobe; Or. 
Ob'., Osphradiat Nervee; Pall. N., Pallial Nervee; P. Pall. N., Posterior Pallial 
Nervea; Pe. V.C., Pedo-visoeral connective; V.C.L., Ventio*oentral Lobe. 


special investigation of the visceral ganglion, and the rarity of the material 
has made matters difficult. The Spondyltu figure is the result of several very 
careful dissections. The Pecten figure resulted from a long study of serial 
sections and dissections. The fundamental features of the ganglion of Span- 
dylus are, however, accurately depicted. 

Two other small accessory ganglia remain to be mentioned: they are 
visible in both genera. In Pecten they are connected both with the visceral 
ganglion and also with the branchial nerves. Another branch leaves them for 
the viscera. In Spondylue, the small connection with the branchial nerve 
has not been observed. 

The following nerves leave the visceral ganglion, apart from the ooebzo* 
visceral oonneotives (and m Spondylus Ike pedo-visoeial connectives) referred 
to above—the branchial nerv^, the osphradial nerves and the pallial nerves. 
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The branchial nerves leave the ganglion in both PtcUn and Spondyhts 
near the point of entry of the oerebro-visoeral connectives. 

The osphradial nerves are peculiar and very oharacteriatic. In both genera 
they arise from the face of the ganglion exposed to view and from what is 
apparently the central lobe. As a result each nerve crosses over the lateral 
lobe of its side. A little way from the ganglion it sends a branch into the 
branchi a l nerve and later still branches leave this nerve for the osphradiom. 

The pallial nerves of Peden and SjMndylas are particularly well represented, 
a fact to be correlated with the highly developed structure, including the eyes, 
tentacles and musculature, of the mantle edges. From the visceral ganglion 
there are posterior pallial nerves and lateral pallial nerves, and in Spondylus 
there is also an anterior pallial nerve, although at its commencement it is not 
distinguishable from the cerebro-visceral connective. All these pallial nerves 
are connected to a circular nerve which runs round in the mantle margins (see 
figs. 4 and 6, Ctr. pall.). 

Finally, nerves to the adductor muscle leave the visceral ganglion from the 
surface apposed to the muscle. They cannot be seen in the figures of the 
ganglion. 

The internal structure of this complex ganglion has been described by Daldn 
(1910), and it has been shown that various tracts of fibres can be clearly made 
out in it. Reference should be made to the original paper for details. The 
structure of the lateral lobes of the visceral ganglion deserves mention, however, 
for these bodies appear to be characteristic of Pecten and Spondylus. The 
pallial nerves arise from their under surface and although some of the fibres 
of these nerves come from the more central parts of the ganglion and some 
actually from the cerebro-visceral connective, a considerable part comes from 
the lateral lobes. In fact, one may go further, and correlate the lateral lobes 
with the presence of the eyes. This might explain the difference between the 
size of the lobes of the right and left sides in both Peden maximue and P. 
jacobaua, where the eyes are much more numerous on one mantle lobe than 
on the other. 

A PoaaMe Eseplanatton of the Nerimta System of Spondylm. 

The (question which now remains is the most interesting. Is it possible to 
explain the unusual features of the nervous system of Spondyltu and to bring 
it in line with that of other Lamellibranohs ? In my opinion this is not 
difficult, if the oonditiona found %n Peden be used as the key. 

If the of the Pecten nervous system (fig. 5) is studied, it will be noted 

2 c 2 
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that the cerebral ganglia are very close indeed to the pedal ganglia, and at the 
same time some distance away from their more usual position at the sides of 
the mouth. In consequence of this, the cerebral oommissure is unususlty long, 
and has to travel home distance to pass over the ceeophagus. This feature has 
frequently been pointed out (Felseneer and others) as rather chaxaoteristio of 
Pecten. Now in Spondylut, we must either explain the pedo-visceral connective 
as something new, which has suddenly appeared in this mollusc, which in so 
many other respects is a Pecten, or else we must look for the nerve in Peolen 
itself. 

The clues are, to my mind, provided by the facta that in Spondighu 
(1) the cerebral ganglia are to be found in their normal position at the sides of 
the mouth and reduced in siee ; (2) a considerable part of the cerebro-visoeral 
connective splits ofi just before reaching the cerebral ganglion and proceeds 
straight on, as an anterior pallial nerve to the mantle, near the hinge line. 
This latter fact points to the conclusion that in Pecten the pallial nerve from 
the cerebral ganglion does not really arise there at all; it only appears to do so 
because its fibres run from the visceral ganglion together with fibres which 
lielong to the cerebral ganglion. 

In Spondylus, however, for some reason or other, there is a tendency for 
nerves to spbt into their components. If we suppose that the cerebral ganglion 
itself has split (on each side), and that one part has remained with the pedal 
ganglion, whilst the other part has receded to the more normal position at 
the mouth, everything can be clearly explained. Each pedal ganglion would 
then have to be regarded as including part of the cerebral, whilst the cerebral 
ganglion proper would only be part of the ganglion bearing that name 
in Pecten. 

It would then follow quite naturally that the “ pedal ganglion of Spondylus 
would be conm>cted with the visceral, for the pedo-visceral connective would 
really be part of the cerebro-visceral connective of Pecten and all other Lamelli- 
branchs. At first, this may seem to be rather difficult to understand, but the 
more one looks into the Lamellibranch system, and the more familiar one is 
with the nervous system of Pecten, the more plausible does it become. 

This is not all however. In the (Gastropoda there is a distinct ganglion, 
termed the pleural. This is usually supposed to be part of the cerebral of tilie 
Lamcllibranchiata, and there is strong evidence for such an assumption. (In 
Pecten the cerebral ganglion on each side consists of two obvious lobes.) 
Now in some Gastropods, the pleural remains close to the cerebral ganglian. 
In others, it is situated closer to the pedal, and the pleuro-visceral connective 
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ia then almost a nerve from the pedal to the visceral gmi glinn - It is possible 
that the splitting of the cerebral (or cerebro-pleuial) ganglion, which I believe 
has taken place in Spondylua, has left the pleural part of this nerve centre 
attached to the pedal ganglion. What we most call the pedo-visceral connec¬ 
tive of Spondylua is then to be regarded as a strand of nerve fibres represented 
in Peden and other Lamellibranchs by part of the oerebro-visceral connective. 

One other feature of the Spondylua nervous system remains to be explained. 
There is no typical direct connection (cerebro-pedal connectives) between the 
cerebral ganglia at the lip-mouth angle and the ganglia of the foot. The only 
hypothesis which 1 can suggest is that such a direct connection may be quite 
unnecessary, if part of the cerebral (or the pleural) ganglion is really present 
in this form as part of the large foot ganglion. That is my theory. It supports 
most strongly the suggestions that the cerebro-visceral connective of Peden 
has split, giving rise to the two connectives of Spondylua ; and if such were 
not the case, i,e., if the pedo-visceral connective of Spondylua were a new 
thing, a connection not even represented in the Mollnsca, then one would also 
have to explain the entire absence of a cerebro-pedal connective. Thus, instead 
of this unique disposition of a Lamellibranch nervous system being a puzzle, 
it^rovides most interesting evidence for the evolution of the Spondylidee. 

Senae oryana. 

The eyes of Spondylua are discussed in the paper following. The other 
sense organs consist of the Osphradia, the Statocysts, the Abdominal Sense 
Organ and sensory cells and free nerve endings on gills, palps, foot and probably 
other parts of the surface of the body. The only organs of this group it is 
necessary to comment upon here are the statocysts. Although very small 
they are both present. This is quite in accordance with the fact that they 
are present in certain other fixed Lamellibranchs. It has been generally 
assumed that, although the Lamellibranch statocysts are often connected to 
the pedal ganglia, or to the cerebro-pedal connectives near the pedal ganglia, 
tiieir nerve supply comes really from the cerebral ganglia. The state of a&irs 
in Spondylua lends support to this view, for, had the nerve supply been from 
the pedal ganglia, one might have expected the statocyst nerves to run directly 
into them. 

The Excretory and Reprodudive Organa. 

There is no reason to go into details regarding the structure of these two 
systems. They are not essentially very different morphologically from the 
corresponding organs of Peden. Unfortunately, all the specimens except one 
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wen taken in non-bneding seasons and tiie gonads wen thus in the ndooed 
state. They lie in the visceral mass beneath the foot and, as stated pnvioosly, 
slightly invade the mantle in the ngion when they abut on the digestive gland. 
The animals an probably unisexual, but I should not like to be dogmatio 
upon this point. It is worthy of note that some spedes of Peden an uni* 
sexual (P. tenuicostatug of America), whilst P. maximus and P. operoularia, 
our common English species, an hermaphrodite. 

Conchmon. 

The anatomy of Spondylug has been investigated in order to obtain evidence 
of the phylogeuy of the genus, with a view to a disousaion of the evolution of 
the eyes of Pecten and Spondylug. Jackson, in his classic work on the Phylogeny 
of the Pelec}^poda, concluded that Spondylits had been evolved from Peden. 
This theory was based entinly upon a study of the shell and upon pakeonto- 
logioal discoveries— Peden dates at least from Carboniferous times, Spondyhu 
from the Triassic beds. The present work has not only shown that the ana¬ 
tomical evidence is overwhelmingly in support of thu view, but it has indicated 
the line which has been followed, and shown how the more equivalve species 
of Peden, like P. opercularig, represent the earlier and more primitive type, and 
that the direction which culminated in Spondylug was that which can be 
seen in the Fcctinidee, leading from P. operetdang through P. jacobteue and 
P. maximug. 

The surprising discovery in relation to the nervous system shows that 
Spondylug must be regarded as the extreme of an evolutionary line, which 
probably conunenced with the Aviculopectens of Palasosoic times. 
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The Eyes of Pectetii Spondylus, Amussium and AUied Lamellibranchs, 
loith a short Discussion on their Evolution, 

By William John Dakin, D.Sc., Frofessor of Zoology in the Univeisity 

of Liverpool. 

(Communicated by Prof. E. W. McBride, F R.S.—Received June 16, 1928.) 

The eye of Pecten has excited an unusual amount of interest for many 
years, and many ’workers have described its structure. The present au'thor 
devoted a considerable period to the study of its minute histology in 1908, 
and wan able to make clear for the first time certain fundamental features in 
the structure of the retina. This w'ork was confirmed in all essential points by 
Kupfer (1916).* 

Several writers have commented upon the resemblances between the eyes of 
Spondylus and Pecten, although with the exception of Hickson’s account of 
the structure of the Spondylus eye and a very brief reference by Hesse, there 
is no paper dealing especially with this genus. There is a general impression, 
too, that Peden and Spondylus stand alone amongst Lamellibranchs m the 
possession of the most complicated tyjie of eye, with two layers of sensory 
cells in the retina, and no mention appears in the literature of such genera as 

* Another reoenii the author had for retnrning to tho study of the eye of the 
Fecitinids was the appearance of a short paper by Roche, in the * Joum. Roy. Miotoe. Soc.,’ 
Jane, 1U26. Rovho, whoao experience seems to have been rather limited, taken np bis 
work on the basis that two points ore left, on which Dakin and Kupfer are at variance. 
These are (1) the innervation of the distal sense cells, (2) the exact shape of tho interstitial 
cells. It was a natural discovery for Kupfer, working on my data, to find that the 
innervation of the distal cells was by the distal processes and not by the side This le 
quite correct. It was recognised by myself long before I saw Kupfer’s paper (after tho 
War), and tho correct lunervation is shown in a text>fignre published by me in 1021 
(Inaug. Address, Umv. of Laverpool) four years before Roche’s paper was published. 
There was, therefore, no disagreement between us on this. 

In regard to the second point, tho matter is more involved, although the exact shape 
of the interstitial oells is not a matter to worry over when so much more important 
research requires attention. Roche states that Kupfer considered these cells to be 
unbranchod, whilst I regarded them as branched. Kupfer does figure them, rather 
diogrammatically, as unbranchod, but on p. 190 bo statss—“ Dakin lias by tho use of 
maoention methods been able to isolate these intentitial cells. We were not able to 
do this in a manner free from objection. Wt have, however, no ground to doubt that when 
they are isolated they have the appearance figured by Dalnn in fig. 10a, Plate 7.*’ There 
is, it will be 8een,>no variance here. Roche does not mention maewation methods in his 
paper. 
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Amtuium, Chkmya and Pedum, which aie, no doubt, veiy doaely nlated to 
Peoten, although Ridewood placed Amtseium in the family Mytilacea. ' 

The development of the eye of Peeten, so far aa it has been elucidated by 
Kupfer, throws little or no light upon the possible evblulion of the ^es of 
the Pectinide. Comparison in the group thus becomes doubly interesting, and 
when 1 found myself in the fortunate position of obtaining living Spondylm 
at Naples, and small but valuable pieces of Amutaium from the Natural History 
Museum, I realised there might be some advantage in examining carefully the 
eyes of Spondylue and those of other related genera. 

Spondyhte. 

The eyes of Spondylus gcederopue were examined at Naples. Another species, 
S. amerxoana, became available for comparison at a later date, when a single 
specimen collected by the United States Fishery Commission was kindly 
presented by the Amencan Natural History Museum, Washington. 

The eyes of Spondylus are situated in the same position on the mantle as the 
eyes of Peclen, In the species examined, they ate on an average smaller 
than the eyes of species of Peoten of about the same dimensions. (There is, 
however, considerable variation in the size of the eyes in Peeten species.) The 
eye number is large compared with Peden. Thus in 8. goderoput tiie numbers 
varied round 117 for the left valve and 68 for the right, whilst in the specimen 
o£ 8. amenoana there were 92 on the left and 71 on the right valve. It is very 
mteresting to note that the eye numbers for the right and left valves of 
8p(mdylM are related in the same way as those of Peeten. 

Histological examination shows that the eyes closely resemble those of 
Peeten in structure. The resemblance, in fact, is much closer than has previoosly 
been suggested. The retina contains the same elements in the same positions 
(see accompanying diagram of structure of eye of Peeten). The smaller size 
of the eye, compared with, say, a large eye from Peoten maximue, is accounted 
for by the smaller number of cells present in the retina. (The same land of 
variation in size due to differences in the number of retinal elements is found 
amongst the Peclen species, and even m one and the same specimen.) 

Hesse states only one kind of difference between the eye of Spondylua and 
that of Peeten —^the aeptum covering the retina of Spondyhu is described as 
cellular. Nuclei are stated to be present, whilst neither nuclei nor cell 
boundaries are to be found in Peeien, I can find no support for this state* 
ment of Hesse. The structure of the septum of 8pondt/lu8 does not appear 
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to be diiferent from that of Peeten, and tbiu tiiere ia nothing to add to what 
has been said regarding this species (Dakin). 

From the above (incorrect) observation, Hesse passes on to say that possibly 
Spondyhu is a more primitive form, and that a oellular septum may have 
preceded the other type. There are no grounds now fm such a suggestion, 
for all the evidence points to Spondylua having been derived from PecUn 
(see preArious paper Dakin, 1928) and not to the reverse processes. 

Chlatnya. 

This genus strikingly resembles Peeten in appearance, and is very olosdy 
related. The eyes are in all respects similar to those of Peeten and Spondyhu. 
In the species examined there is one feature of note—the remarkable increase 
in the depth of the epithelial cells which form the cornea. In most species 
of Peeten, and also in Spondylus, the comeal cells are much smaller than those 
of the epithelium of the eye stalk. The peculiu cornea of ChUamytt is not, 
however, confined to the genus, for the author can remember meeting the 
same type, although not so exaggerated, in an unknown species of Peeten 
examined at Naples many years ago. 

Amussium. 

This rather rare bivalve presented features of particular interest, because 
Kidewood removed the genus from the family Pectinidee altogether, after his 
examination of the gill structure of the Lamellibranchs, and relegated it to a 
different sub-order, that of the Mytdacea. Ridewood’s work on the latnclli- 
branch gills was thorough and his classification based upon the gills has proved 
of considerable value. It is very questionable, however, if it is fair to classify 
any animal group entirely on the basis of the structure of some single organ. 
In the case of Amueeiuyn there can be little doubt that the method adopted 
led Ridewood astray, and the writer would suggest that both on the ground 
of general anatomy, as well as on the evidence from a study of the eye, Antue- 
stum be brought back again to the Pectinidte. 

The eyes of Amussium are again so very like those of Peeten that it is doubt¬ 
ful whether an expert could distinguish sections of one from sections of Peeten 
species. It was not possible to be absolutely certain about the most minute 
points, because the only material available (kindly presented by the Natural 
History Museum) had been in spirit for many years. The preservation of the 
general structure was, however, exceUent, and so close is the resemblance 
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tiwt it is improbable tiiat any differraoes in minute straoture exist greater 
than those found amongst species of Pecten. 

Pedum. 

A small part of the mantle of Pedum was examined, but the specimen was 
in extremely bad condition, and it was quite impossible to make out the 
histology of the eyes, which appear to be present in the same position as those 
in Pecten. 

Summary of Facte regarding Eye Structure. 

1. The conclusion reached by the examination of the genera referred to 
above is that several genera of Lamcllibranchs have eyes with the now well- 
known complex structure of those of Pecten. The genera include Spondylue, 
Amfiseium, Chlamye and most probably Pedum. 

2. Consequent upon a study of these and other lamellibranch visual organs, 
it may be affirmed that the peculiar structure so characteristic of Pecten eyes 
(the cellular lens, the double retina with two distinct layers of sense cells 
which are characteristically arranged) is coniined to the family Pectinidee. 
There are no other genera outside this group with eyes of the Pecten tjrpe, 
the nearest approach being those of Cardtum. 

3. Within the family Pectinidie the eyes are so uniform that it is impossible 
to indicate any differences which could be regarded as characteristic of the 
different genera. Even the eyes of Amueetum (which most be brought back 
to the family Pectinidos on the grounds of the close resemblance in all the 
general anatomical features) agree in detail with those of Pecten and Spondylue. 

4. No evidence regarding the evolution of the Pecten type of visual organ 
can be obtained from a comparative study of these or other Lamellibranchiata. 

The Emlutwn of the Eyes of the Pechmda. 

C!harles Darwin was very considerably impressed by the difficulties facing 
him in an attempt to explain the evolution of the vertebrate eye on the basis of 
Natural Selection. He devoted a special statement to the eye in ‘ The Origin 
of Species,’* and from this the following extract is taken: — 

" When we reflect on these facts, here given much too briefly, with respect 
to the wide; diversifled and graduated range of structure m the eyes of the 
lower animaU ; and when we bear in mind how small the number of all living 
things must be in comparison with those which have become extinct, the 

* ‘ Origin of Species,* 6th ed., page 136. 
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difficulty ceases to be very- great in believing that natural selection may have 
converted the simple apparatus of an optic nerve .... into an optical 
instrument as perfect as is possessed by any member of the Articulate ClaM. 

“ He who will go thus far ought not to hesitate to go one step farther, if he 
finds on finishing this volume that large bodies of facts, otherwise inexj^ioable, 
can be explained by the theory of modification through natural seleotaon; 
he ought to admit -that a structure even as perfect as an eagle’s eye might thus 
be formed, although in this case he does not know the transitional states.” 

This is an optimistic view of the problem rather than evidence; it is a -view 
to which I find it very difficult to subscribe in so far as the eyes of the Peotinidm 
are concerned. Indeed, after a careful comparative study of the visual organs 
of the invertebrates, one finds greater difficulty in accepting the principle of 
natural selection as the dominant factor in tiieir origin than is the case with 
any other of their morphological features. 

In the bivalve molluscs we meet with many types of eyes, but there is only 
one known up to date (in the genus Cardium) which might be said to present 
the same type of complexity exhibited by the PectinidiB. T^thin 
the Pcctinidm, as we have seen, there is a remarkable uniformity. The 
Peolen type of eye occurs only in a group of lamellibtanch genera which ate 
extremely closely related (but for the shells it is doubtful whether their 
differences could really be said to be of generic rank). 

Now it is very difficult to conceive of a complex structure, complex as 
these eyes, as being the final result of a sifting by natural selection of a large 
number of ” chance ” variations, stress being laid on external factors. 
Indeed, there is grave doubt as to whether the presence of any variations that 
might lead to such organs could have any ” survival value.” Are there any 
indications that ancestors of the Pccrinids, or present members of the group, 
with variations in the negative direction would be unfavourably biassed 
thereby ? An attempt may be made to answer this question by a study of the 
habits of lameUibranchs possessing highly developed visual organs and by 
wiftlring comparisons with less well-equipped forms. 

There is a remarkable diversity of structure in-the eyes of the Invertebrata, 
even in one and the same phylum, and this diversity is particularly well 
expressed in the still smaller group, the class Lamellibranchiata, where other 
organs are so well graded that several schones of claasifioation have been 
adopted and given up on this account. The diversity is clearly due to 
indepoident origin. We know that natural selection does not ”produce” 
anything, but one might have expected that in a group like the Lamelli- 
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braDohiata, if natoial selection were indeed a powerful &ctor, there would have 
been closer agreement in the structure of the visual organs. On the contrary, 
we must regard each type as an independent expretaion of the working of the 
factors involved in evolution, whatever these may be. 

Let us regard the eye of the Pectinidse from the point of view of function. 
We cannot express our opinion upon the delicacy of vision in our example 
without making- experiments. A study of structure alone leads to a most 
confusing position at the outset. Von UexkUll showed how in the sea-urchin 
a whole collection of organs was co-ordinated and bound up by a common 
nerve net, in contrast to the conditions in higher animals, where fewer sense 
orguis and a differential nervous B 3 r 8 tem are more efficiently utilised. The 
presence of a large number of eyes in Pecten species, together with what is, on 
the whole, a simple nerve connection, is a similar case and speaks for little 
specialisation in function. In complete contrast to this the remarkable 
complexity in eye structure (always commented upon in the literature) points 
to efficient and specialised function. This clash itself prepares one for doubt 
as to the efficiency of the Pecten eye. 

Notwithstanding this beautiful and complex structure, 1 regard a belief in 
high efficiency to be an unwarranted deduction. I have kept large numbers of 
Pecten in aquanum tanks and experimented on their reactions to shadows 
thrown on the eyes as well as to sudden increases m light A moving shadow 
thrown on a number of eyes, frequently but not always results in a brisk 
reaction on the part of the animal. Pecten does not appear to show much 
{srefereiice for the illuminated or non-illuminated parts of large tanks. The 
reaction to light dues not appear to be more marked than is the case with other 
LameUibranchs not nearly so well provided with visual organs. 

Von Ilexhull, after conducting several experiments, came to the conclusion 
that Pecten reacted to the vision of a moving starfish, and associated this with 
the fact that the starfish is a natural enemy of the bivalve. A metallio model of 
a starfish was stated to produce a response, and also the shadow of the open 
hand when moved. The response is stated to be twofold, the first step being 
the extension of the long tentacles of the mantle edge; this is followed by 
flight if the shadow is that of a starfish. 

My earlier experiments (described in * Mitt. Zool. Stat. Neapel,' 1910—1913) 
caused me to deny the existence of any difference between the response of 
Pecten to the shadow of an object shaped like a starfish and tiie response to 
the shadow of a moving object of any other shape. A later opinion of Von 
UexkiUl is expressed in his last edition of ‘ Umwelt und Innenwelt der Tiere.* 
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1 notice th&t his views are now more in agreement with miner although he 
still regards a moving starfish as having a partioularly potent shadow. He 
states that “ Die Form und Farbe dee Gegenstandes auf die Muschel, d.h., 
das Bild auf der Xetzhaut, wird nioht zur Erregung benutzt. . . . Bine 
Bewegung von ganz bestimmter Qesohwindigkeit . . . wird zum Erregung 
auslosenden Reiz.” I have shown (Dakin 1910-13) that to put a starfish 
actually amongst a number of Peoten in an aquarium is a very certain way of 
producing a lively commotion, but the same unrest can also be achieved by 
adding starfish pulp. The reaction is therefore more likely brought about 
by chemotactic sense organs rather than by way of the eyes. In any case 
the response of a PecUn to a shadow such as that thrown by Von UezkiUl's 
model 18 only another example of a type of reaction met vrith not infrequently 
amongst mvertebrates, and does not imply the perception of an image. 

Most bivalves can only push themselves laboriously over the sand or mud of 
the sea bottom, and a few live attached to rocks or other firm objects, but 
Pecten can swin}. Its swimming is so fantastic and unexpected that it 
invariably arouses the excitement of an onlooker when seen for the first time. 
Nothing could be more natural than to explain away the peculiarities of the 
visual organs of Pecten by relating them to this power of locomotion. But 
against this we have other lamellibranch examples. Thus ^fca, a slow or non¬ 
moving bivalve, has very well-difierentiated eyes. The species of the genus 
Lma, which are more beautiful and active swimmers than Pecten, exhibit 
remarkable differences. Lima eascawUa and L. tquamota have eyes—only 
poorly developed compared with Pectinidss (they ate little pits without a lens), 
whilst, according to Hesse, L. inflata and L. htans have no eyes at all. 

Another surprise is Spondylue, for the genus does not swim, but is attached 
to rocks. It must be admitted, however, that the sedentary h&bits of 
Spondylm cannot altogether be brought forward as demonstrating that unusual 
activity and eye development cannot be correlated. The previous paper 
has shown clearly, I think, that Spondylua had swinuning ancestors. 
Spondyhts has actually inherited its eyes and its mantle edge from Pecten. 
It ia an interesting fact, however, that such minute histological features as 
those of the Spondylua retina should have remained constant through ages, 
i.e., from Triassic times (a period which has seen many tremendous 
evolutionary developments), although the habits of the animal have been unlike 
those of the ancestor from which the eyes were inhmited. If, however, we 
r^;ard the eyes as of rather imnecessaty complexity for the duties they are 
called upon to perform in the Pectena, it becomes more easy to explain why 
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they' remain in Spondylua. Probably they are jiut aa useful in the latter 
creature as in the lethargio Pecltn maximm, which very likely only “ swuns " 
for very short distances and infrequently. 

The contention suggested above is that the size and complexity of the 
eyes in Pectinidse is not to be explained by natural selection. The 
difficulty of correlating the complexity of eye structure wiUi function was 
evidently felt many years ago by Patten, when he formulated the theory which 
raised a storm of criticism. He suggested that the structures termed 
eyes were not really visual organs, but organs for the reception of light energy, 
to be utilised for metabolic purposes ; he called them Heliophags. Probably 
such a theory would be still unacceptable for any such organs in the animal 
krngdom, although, in view of the discoveries of modem times, I for one would 
not like to deny the possibility of animals utilising radiant energy (apart, of 
course, from those containing chlorophyll). 

Swimming, in the case of the scallop, is accomplished by movements which 
arc not so simple as they seem at first sight. The water is trapped by the 
muscular mantle edge and compelled to leave the shell dorsally near the hinge 
line. The animal moves with the ventral margins of the shell foremost, in a 
series of jerks, just as if taking a succession of bites out of the water. These 
movements will require organs of orientation for their proper control. The 
water could be easily expelled in a manner so that the first shell “ claps ’’ 
were unsuited to raise the creature from the sea bottom. Statocysts are 
present, it is true, but it is conceivable that the eyes might play a part in 
orientation rather similar to that of the ocelli in Meduste, where no one would 
look for image formation or image recognition. 

In both the Arthropoda and the Fishes, two very different groups of 
animals, the infiuence of the deep sea is expressed in the same way— 
some forms have larger eyes than usual, some show eyes in stages of degenera¬ 
tion. It IS difficult to understand how selection of small variations in two 
diametrically opposite directions could occur at the same time and under the 
same conditions. The evidences of degeneration, and partioularly the work 
of Kammerer on Vrateua, favour lismarckian explanations for the reduction 
of the eyes in cave forms and other similar examples. Whether it is rational 
to extend the application of the same principles to the tendency to develop 
the size and complexity of eyes, is an important question. 

It is characteristic of the distribution of visual organs that they appear on 
the part of the animal most directly opposed to the light ra 3 ns. It would not 
be speculative therefore to assume that the direct effect of radiant energy had 
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at least called forth the begumingB of each aeoae organs. It is perliapB 
unorthodox to say that Lamarckian principles may have played some xAle 
in moulding their further development. But it may clearly be argued 
that if a lens may regenerate in the Amphibia from tiie edge of the 
iris, after destruction of the normal lens—a mode of origin which is so abnormal 
that it does not occur in ontogeny—^thrae is no reason why changes in external 
stimuli and modification in habits should not also call forth directly adaptive 
changes in structure m sense organs of the type we are oonsideiing. That, 
however, is a possibihty 1 caimot follow here. 

Whatever may have been the origtH of the eyes of the PeOm group, the 
point 1 wish to stress is that their subsequent development in sise and complexity 
was the consequence of internal factors—^was, in fact, orthogenetio. 1 do not 
hold that utihty explains their evolution. 1 do not, of course, necessarily deny 
the action of selection altogether in the phylogenetic vicisaitudes which have 
led to Molluscs as a group to-day, but feel that in the case of the Pectinide 
there is no evidence bf the elimination of t 3 rpeswith less complex eyes as unfit— 
that, in view of the diverse conditions existing m the LameHibranchs, there is 
no evidence that a reduction in the efiioienoy of the eyes of Peden would lead 
to unfitness—and that in any case, the complexify of structure has for out¬ 
stripped the needs of the animal and the efficiency of the eyes themselves. 

We cannot escape from the conviction that in one particular senes of 
bivalves, all intimately related genetically, a distinct type of visual organ 
arose, mdependent of other visual organs (except possibly of Oardtufit-like 
ancestors), and that apart from adaptation, and apart foom utility or 
advantagoousness (as Kyle puts it), it attained a certam extraordinary 
complexity. 
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Investigations of the CeU-ioaU Substances of Plants, with spedcA 
reference to the Chemical Changes taking place during Lignifioation. 
By E. J. Candun and S. B. Sohryvbb, F.R.S. 


(From the Bioohemioal Department, Imperial College of Soienoe and Teohnology.) 

As the result of various investigations, to which reference will be given in 
the text of this communication, it is possible to divide the substances which 
accompany cellulose in the cell-walls of plants among the following groups:— 

(i) The hgnins. (li) The hemicelluloses. (iii) The pectins. 

It cannot yet bo claimed that any one of the products which can be assigned 
to these groups has been isolated in the form of a definite chemical entity 
(with the exception, perhaps, of some products in group tii). There are, 
however, certain characteristics common to each group, to which brief 
reference must be made. 

The lignins appear to be products of high molecular weight, which can be 
extracted by various somewhat drastic methods from woody tissues. The 
products obtained by different methods vary in their properties, but they 
appear to give definite colour reactions with a number of reagents. 

The hemicelluloses include those substances which were originally described 
by Sohulse, to whom this name is due, which cannot be extracted from the 
tissues by water, but which are readily dissolved by solutions of caustic alkalis 
of about 4 per cent, strength. The pectins cannot be extracted with allralia 
or water, but are readily obtained by warming the tissues with dilute (0*6 per 
cent.) solutions of ammonium oxalate, and other salts, which yield, by double 
decomposition, calcium compounds insoluble in water. The pectins ore 
characterised by their ability to form gels under various conditions. 

VOL. oin.—B. 2 D 
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Lignified and non-lignified tissues differ from one another in many respeota. 
The former contain, in addition to cellulose, lignins and hemicellnloses in 
appreciable quantities, and only small traces of pectins.* In the non-lignified 
tissue, on the other hand, lignins are absent; hemioeHuloses are present only 
in small quantities, whereas the pectins are present in relatively large 
amounts.f During ligniiioation, therefore, the pectins disappear, to be 
replaced by hemicelluloses and lignins. 

In the course of the investigations on these constituents it was found that 
the hemicelluloses obtained from non-lignified tissues varied in their properties 
according to whether they had been extracted before or after the separation 
of the pectins. Furthermore, when pectinogen, the name given to the soluble 
product extracted by ammonium oxalate solutions from the tissues, is treated 
with cold lime-water it yields, with elimination of methoxyl groups, calcium 
pectate, the calcium salt of pectio acid, which is insoluble, together with a small 
amount of hemicellulosc.:]; 

The variations hi the properties of the hemicelluloses, and the relationship 
of these substances to pectins, arc difficult to explain, unless the hemicelluloses 
undergo a change during their separation from the tissues, due to the action 
of the reagents employed for their extraction. It was decided, therefore, to 
undertake a systematic investigation of the action of these reagents on the 
different preparations obtained. This communication describes the results 
of the action of sodium hydroxide in varying strengths on pectic acid, the 
best defined of the products hitherto obtained. They indicate that pectic acid, 
under the influence of the alkali, readily undergoes decarboxylation, yielding 
amongst other products, a substance similar in all its properties to the hemi- 
celluloscs obtained in relatively large amount from ligmfied tissues. There is 
evidence, therefore, that hemicelluloses found in ligmfied tissues are derived 
directly from pectins by simple decarboxylation, a change which can be 
brought about in vitro by weak alkalis at relatively low temperatures. 

The quantity of hemicelluloses obtained by this method amounts only to 
about 12 per cent, to 20 per cent, of the pectin decomposed; other products 
are obtained in addition, and it is tempting to suggest that these may be 
related to the lignins. Up to the present, however, no evidence has been 
obtained to support this view. The substances yielded by decarboxylation, in 

• CJ. M. H. O’Dwyer, ‘ Bioohein. J.,’ vd. 17, p. 601 (1023); vol. 10, p. 604 (1026); and 
vol. 20, p. 666 (1026). 

t Clayson, Norris and Sohryver, ‘ Bioohem. J.,’ vd. 16, p. 643 (1021). 

t Norns and Sohryver, ‘ Bioohem J.,' vol. 10, p. 676 (1026). 
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addition to hemicellnlose, are of relatively aimple character, and pass throu gh 
a parchment dialysing membrane. If the lignins (which, as already mentioned, 
are substances of high molecular weight*) are derived from the pectins, two 
possibilities exist: cither the action of allfalia, as described below, produces 
too great a degradation of the pectins, or the lignins are produced from the 
aimjde degradation products by a subsequent synthetical process, which takes 
place in the plant. It is of interest to note that the lignins contain no uronio 
add groups. 

Characteriaation of the Produda. 

The hemicelluloses hitherto investigated in this laboratory, and the pectins, 
are all derivatives of sugar acids, such as glycuronic and galacturonic acids, 
for which the convenient name of “ uronic acids ” has been suggested by Prof. 
Ling. Miss O’Dwyer {loc. cU.) succeeded in isolating both the above- 
mentioned acids from two difFerent hemicelluloses isolated from beech-wood. 
The pectin anil hcmicellulosc molecules app(*ar to be built up by the conjugation 
of such acids with sugars. They both may be reganleil then as belonging to a 
definite class of chemical substances, for which the name “ polyuronides ” is 
suggested. 

Owing to the presence of these uronic acid groupings they yield, on treatment 
with hot 12 per cent, hydrochloric acid, carlion dioxide and furfural. The 
products described below have Ix'cn characterised, therefore, by the amounts of 
carbon dioxide and furfural they yield by this treatment. The former was 
determined by the method suggested by Nanji, Paton and Ling,t and the 
latter by the well-known method of Wheeler and Tollcns. 

Preparation of Petite Add. 

Two sources of matenal were employed, viz., (i) pectinogen of onions, 
(ii) pectinogen from citrus. The former was prepared by the methods described 
by Clayson, Norris and Schryver (1921), and Norris and Schryver (1925) (foe. 
dt.). The latter was a commercial product made in the United States of 
America. Its actual method of preparation is unknown. The pectic acid was 
prepared in the following manner :— 

To a 1 per cent, solution of the pectinogen, in water, an equal volume of lime- 
water was added, with stirring, and the mixture allowed to stand for 24 hours. 

* The Doleoulai weight of lignin appean to be about the order of 800. O/. Fuohs, 
‘ Die Chemie dee Lignins,’ Berlin, p. 424 (1926). 

t ‘ J. Soo. Chem. Ind.,’ vol. 44, p. 253 T (1926). 
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The gel of calcium peotate was then filtered off on fine mudin, and well washed 
with cold water. After being pressed as free as possible from liquid, the gel 
was dissolved in warm ammonium oxalate solution. The precipitate of 
finely divided calcium oxalate was removed by filtering the liquid through a 
thick pad of paper pulp. Pore concentrated hydrochloric acid was added to 
the filtered solution of ammonium pectate, and after standing for several hours 
the gel of peotio acid which had separated was filtered ofi on mudin, well 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid till the washings gave no precipitate with 
ammonia, and then with cold distilled water till the washings were free from 
chloride. The gel was then dried by graded, strengths of alcohol, and finally 
over sulphuric acid in a vacuum desiccator, whereby a yield of 60 per cent, of 
the acid was obtained, reckoned on the original pectinogen. 


The Action of Alhtlis of Varying ConeerUrationa on PeCtic Add. 

In the following experiments about 0*2 gramme of the acid were allowed 
to stand for varying times and at diilcrent temperatures with 76 c.c. of alkali. 
Hydrochloric acid was then added till the concentration was 12*6 per cent. HCl, 
and air was passed through the cold solution to remove the carbon dioxide 
produced from the carbonate formed. The nuxture was then heated, and the 
carbon dioxide evolved was trapped in a series of wash-bottles contaimng 
barium hydroxide. The amount evolved was estimated by titrations by the 
method of Nanji, Paton and Ling ((oc. di.). 

Preliminary experiments indicated that 12*5 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
m the cold does not attack uronic acid complexes. The action of alkali 
causes decarboxylation, so that loss carbon dioxide is evolved after treatment 
with strong hot acid. This is expressed in the following tables m the form 
of percentage diminution of the total evolved from the pectic acid before 
treatment with alkalis. The results are shown graphically in the accompany¬ 
ing curves. 
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Table I.—^Decompoiition of Onion Pednc Aoid by Alkalis. 


Strength of AlksU. 

Temperatare. 

Time of ootion. 

Feroentoge loss of 
uroniu ai^ydride. 

A. 

B. 

Normal (4 per cent.) 

18® to 19® C. 

2 days 

2 16 

2 01 

(4 per cent.) 

18” to 10° C. 

4 

4*0 

40 

»» (4 per cent.) 

18” to 10” C. 

7 » 

7 0 

6*75 

„ (4 per cent.) 

18“ to 19“ C. 

11 .. 

11*2 

111 

,, (4 per oent.) 

37“ to 38“ C. 

2 fi 

10*4 

10 0 

(4 per cent.) 

37“ to 38” C. 

10 

18*4 

19*3 

„ (4 per cent.) 

37“ to 38“ C. 

U 

18 7 

19-7 

„ (4 per oent.) 

50“ C. 

2 „ 

30*7 

30 4 

„ (4 per oent.) 

60“ C. 


41 0 

42-4 

„ (4 per cent.) 

50“ r 

35 „ 

69 3 

68 7 

„ (4 per cent.) 

• 100“ C 

4 hours 

85 0 

84 0 

1 per cent. 

36“ to 3fl“ C. 

2 days 

13*5 

14-8 

1 per oent. 

35“ to 36“ C. 

4 

19 7 

10-1 

1 per cent. 

35® to 36“ C. 

10 

22 0 

20-7 

O'fi per coni. 

35“ to 36“ C. 

2 

19 8 

20-3 

0*5 per cent. 

35“ to 36“ C. 

4 M 

26 9 

25-5 

0 5 per oent. 

36“ to 36“ (’ 

10 ,, 

39 0 

890 

0*5 per cent. 

• 100“C. 

30 mina. 

62 4 

52-8 

0*5 per oent. 

• 100“ C. 

1 hour 

67 0 

— 

0*5 per cent. 

• 100“ (\ 

1 4 hours 

83*0 

83-6 


(Sene« A and B are duplicate oxperimonte.) 


• By refluxing ’* with alkali. 



Fig. 1.—Deoarboxylation of Onkm Peotio Acid by Cauatio Soda of percentage etrcngths 

and at temperatures shown. 
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Table II.—^Decompoeition of CttroB Ftetio Add by Alkalis. 


Stroogth of Alkali. 

Temperature. 

Time of action. 

1 

Peroentage lorn of 
nronio aokydiide: 

A. 

B. 

0*5 per oont. 

0-6 per oent. 

• 100’ c. 

• 100- c. 

30 min. 

4 hoon 

33-1 

80-0 

33-7 

80-0 


(SeriM A and B an duplioato azpaitiiwnta.) 
• By “ refluxliig ’* with alkaU. 



Fia. 2.—Uecsrbozylatton of Citrua and Onitm Peotio Acida with 1/8 N. Oauatio Soda 

at 100“ C. 


Action of Heat on Sodium Pectate. 

The above experiments indicate that weak (0*6 per cent.) alkaline solutions 
are as efficient (if not more so) in producing decarboxylation as the stronger 
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solutions. It was therefore of interest to ascertain whether sodium peotate 
undergoes decarboxylation on boiling with water, without the addition of 
excess of alkali. A sample of the sodium salt was, therefore, prepared by 
dissolving pectic acid in a slight excess of 1 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution; 
to this solution, about twice the volume of alcohol was added, whereby the 
sodium peotate was precipitated. ' This, after filtration, was washed with 
96 per cent, alcohol till the washings were free from alkali, and finally allowed 
to stand in absolute alcohol, and dried in a desiccator. 0-2 grammes of the 
salt were then dissolved in 75 c.o. of water, and the uronio acid content of this 
solution determined. After heating for four hours no diminution on uronio 
acid content was observed. Free alkali is therefore necessary to produce the 
decarboxylation of the sodium salt. 

An experiment was carried out in which 0*1 pec cent, sodium hydroxide 
was used. This was found to produce, at 100° C., riow deoarboiqrlfttion, 
which amounted to about 26 per cent., as compared with 80 per cent produced 
by 0*5 per cent, sodium hydroxide in the same time. In all subsequent 
experiments decarboxylation of pectic acid was carried out with 0*6 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide at 100° C. 

Preparation of HemioeUuiose from Pectic Add by the action of Sodxum Hydroxide. 

(a) From citrus pectic acid. 6*04 grammes of the acid were dissolved in 
2266 c.c. of 0*6 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, and the nuxture was then 
boiled under a reflux condenser for four hoius. After neutralisation with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the solution was evaporated under reduced pressure to 230 o.o. 
The solid which separated was filtered off and dried. The powder thus 
obtained weighed 0*6 gramme. The dried material had a urdhio anhydride 
content of 64*6 per cent., which diminished to 33*2 per cent, after heating. 
It had all the properties of unchanged sodium pectate (uronic anhydride 
content 66*6 per cent.). To the filtrate from this substance was added an 
equal bulk of 96 per cent, alcohol. After standing overnight a precipitate was 
obtained, which, after washing and drying with graded strengths of alcohol 
and %n vacuo, in the usual manner, weighed 0*8 gramme. It formed a greyish 
powder when dry, which dissolved readily m water to give a neutral solution. 
The percentage of uronic anhydride it contained was 37*3, which did not 
diminish at all after heating rntb N /8 sodium hydroxide solution for four hours 
at 100° C. Its solution did not reduce Fehling’s solution, but it readily yielded 
reducing substances after boiling with 4 per cent, sulphuric acid, as the following 
figures indicate:— 
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Table III. 


Time of hydrolyiia 
(honn). 

Mgmt. roduoing tnbstanoo, oaJcn- 
lated u |lnco«e, per gramme 
•nbetanoe. 

0 

0 

2 

270 

4 

313 

6 

365 

13 

364 


The furfural content was found to be 17*4 per cent. All the results oi 
analyses are calculated for the ash-free substance. This product has all the 
characteristics of a hemicellulose ; a more detailed comparison is made below. 

The substances in the filtrate from the hemiceUuloses were submitted to 
further examination, of which a description is given in a later section. 

(6) From onion pectic acid. The pectio acid (6 grammes) from onions was 
heated with 0*6 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution in ^ureoisdy the same way 
as that from citrus, and the same procedure was adopted for the isolation of 
the products. On concentration, after neutralisation, only 0*2 gramme 
of the unchanged pectate was isolated; on the addition of alcohol to the 
filtrate a precipitate, weighing 1*2 grammes when dry, was obtained. This 
had very similar properties to the hemiceUuloses isolated from the citrus pectio 
acid. Its uronic anhydride content was 21 *6 per cent., and did not diminish 
after heating for four hours with 4 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. It 
yielded 8*43 per cent, of furfural (all analyses calculated for the ash-free 
product). It^did not reduce Fehling’s solution imtil after boiling with 4 per 
cent, sulphuric acid solution, as the foUowing figures indicate:— 


Table IV. 


Tune of bydndjvia 
(honn). 


tfgme. fednolnganlietoiMe, oalon* 
Uted as ghwM per gnunme 

enlMtaoee hyotoljrNd. 


0 

2 

4 

6 


• 0 
712 
820 
8«7 


Several other similar experiments have been carried out which gave the 
same results. Mr. H. S. Sharma has found that the pectio acid from turnips 
also readily undergoes decarboxylation on treatment with caustic alkalis. 
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A Compariaon of the Hemieelhiloses obtained by the Decarboxylation of Pectie 
Adda, with thoae isolated directly from Lignificd and Urdignified Tiaauea. 

It has been shown above that the peotic acids with high uionio anhydride 
content readily undergo decarboxylation to yidd hemicelluloses, which also 
contain uionio acid groups, though these are present in much smaller quantity 
than in the peotic acids from which they were obtained. A marked character¬ 
istic of these hemicelluloses is that although they contain these uronic groupings, 
they do not undergo further decarboxylation on prolonged treatment with 
boiling O'O per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. It was of interest, therefore, 
to compare them with the hemicelluloses isolated directly from plant tissues. 

The henaioeUuloaes were prepared from the cell-wall substance of turnips 
by the method described by Clayson, Norris and Schryver (loo. oil.). These 
were obtained in two fractions, designated A and B, by the following method. 
The alkaline extract was acidified by addition of a small excess of glacial acetic 
acid. A precipitate separated, from a somewhat turbid supernatant fluid, the 
greater part of which was syphoned ofl after standing overnight. The precipi¬ 
tate was separated from the remainder of the mother-liquor by centrifuging. 
It was then re-dissolved in a small amount of 4 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution, from which it was re-precipitated, after clarification by kieselguhr 
(2 grammes per 100 o.o.) by the addition of acetic acid and alcohol, the latter 
being added in bulk equal to that of the aqueous fluid. The precipitate was 
dried in the usual manner, and constitutes the fraction designated A. The 
mother-liquor from this fraction was then concentrated to one-fifth of its 
original bulk, after clarification by kieselguhr (2 grammes per 100 c.c.), and 
twice the volume of alcohol was then added. In this way hemicellulose B was 
precipitated, which was washed and dried in the usual manner. 

Two hemicelluloses were isolated from beech-wood, precisely in the manner 
described by Miss O’Dwyer (loc. cit ). The uronic anhydride content in those 
hemicelluloses was determined, both before and after heating, with 0*0 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution, and the following results were obtained:— 

Table V. 


Uronio enhydride content, Tnmip. 

Beech-wood. 

1 

Pier cent. ! A. 

1 

B. 

A. 

A f B 
(niixturn) 

Before treetment with alkali 15*4 

10-7 

11 5 

18-6 


9*7 

IM 

10 2 




After 


13-3 


6-6 

6-95 


10 4 

11 0 


16-5 
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It will be Been that the hemioelluloseB from non-lignified tiasne undergo a 
dight amount of decarboxylation on txeatment with alkali, whereas those 
from bgnified tissue remain intact. There is therefore a great similatity 
between the hemicellulose of bgnified tissue and those obtained by the action 
of alkali on pectio acids. The fact may also be recalled that all readily yield 
reducing sxigars on hydrolysis with weak acids. 


The Products, other than Hemiodhdose, produced by the Aahion cf Alhdie on 

Peolie Acid. 

Up to the present time, the products other than hemicelluloses obtained by ~ 
the action of alkalis on pectio acids have not been identified. The mother- 
bquors from which the hemicelluloses were precipitated were neutralised with 
hydrochloric acid, and evaporated to dryness, tn vaouo. Brownish masses, 
containing large amounts of sodium chloride, were obtained. The organic 
matter was insoluble in absolute alcohol, but soluble in alcohol containing a 
small amount of water. It was free from uronic acid groups, and did not 
contain any reducing sugars, and only small amounts of substances which 
reduce Fehling's solution were obtained after hydrolysis with 4 per cent, 
sulphurio acid solution. The substances it contained were mostly of simple 
character, and more than 95 per cent, passed a parchment dialysing membrane. 
It is possible that they are products of decomposition of sugars, produced by 
the action of hot alkaline solutions, as it might be expected that such substances 
are set free from pectic acids by the action of alkali. 

It was found that arabinose, on heating for half an hour with 0*6 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution, lost 90 per cent, of its reducing power, and gave rise 
to products not unlike those just described. Attempts were made to separate 
the organic matter from sodium chloride. In one experiment the hydrolysis 
was carried out with the use of N/8 lithium hydroxide solution, and 
separation of the greater part of the lithium, after its action, as phosphate. 
Although the normal decarboxylation took place, it was still found 
impossible to obtain the organic matter free from contamination by inorganic 
salts. 

Although the products, other than hemicelluloses, obtained by the action 
of alkalis on pectio acids are probably decomposition products of simpler sugars, 
it was nevertheless regarded as desirable to ascertain whether any relationship 
could be established between them and the lignins—to find, e.p., whether th^ 
gave the same colour reactions. For this purpose a sample of lignin was made 
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irom piue wood, by extraction of the sawdust with alcoholic hydrochloric acid 
solution, by the method of Friedrich aud Diwald.* 

The lignin thus isolated was found to be free from uronic acid groups, and 
gave, both before and after heating for some hours with 0*6 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution, the typical lignin, colour reactions with the following 
reagents: aniline sulphate, phloroglucinol, carbazole, bensenediazonium 
chloride, Millon’s reagent, and Tollcna’ silver reagent. None of these reactions 
were given by the products of undetermined nature obtained by the action of 
alkaliB on pectins. 

If there is any relationship between the pectins and the lignins, then the 
change takes place in some way other than that brought about by the action of 
alka l is, or, what is perhaps more probable, the lignin is produced in the tissue 
by synthesis of some of the degradation products. 

A Comparison of the Pectic Adda from Citnu and Onions, 

The pectic acid from onions and a number of other plant materialB has 
already been prepared by Clayson, Norris and Schryver {loc. cU.). The acids 
obtained from the diflerent sources, with the exception of that from citrus 
fruits, appeared to be identical. It is of interest to note that the pectic acid 
obtained from the citrus by the method described in this paper differs from 
the acid obtained from onions, not only in its own uronic anhydride content, 
but also in the uronic anhydride content of the henucellulose obtained from it 
by the action of alkalis. It would appear as if the citrus pectic acid contained 
a larger number of uronic groups in its molecule than do most of the other 
pectins. It is not proposed to discuss this matter in detail here, but the follow¬ 
ing table is appended to indicate the differences between the two pectic acids 
employed in these researches. 

Table VI. 


Uronlo snhydnde content of pectic acid 
Farfural oontent of peotio acid 
Uronlo anhydride oontent of derived homicollulotio 
Furfural oontent of denved hemicellulom* 


Citrus. , Onion, 


Per cent i Per cent 
89 0 , 88 2 ! 60 7 . 70 3 

23 15 . 23 0 I 18 2 , 181 

' 37 3 . 37 2 21 5 , 21 6 

17-4 8*43 

I 


* * Mooatahefte f. Chemie/ voL 46, p. 31 (1920); and Fuchs, foe. etf., p. 32 
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Summary. 

The substances which accompany cellulose in the cell-walls of plants may be 
divided into three classes: (i) lignins, (ii) hemioeUnloaes, (iii) pectins. The 
products belonging to the two latter classes ore formed by conjugation of the 
sugar acids (glycuronio and galacturonio aoidB) with sugars. These acids are, 
using Ling’s suggestion, designated " uronio acids,” and the hemioelluloses 
and pectins appear therefore to belong to a distinct chemical group, for which 
the name “ polyuronides ” is suggested. The pectins contain a much larger 
uronio acid content than do the hemicelluloses, while the uronic acids are absent 
from the lignins. 

Lignified tissues contain lignins and hemicelluloses in relatively large 
amounts, with only traces (if any) of pectins. Non-lignified tissues, on the 
other hand, contain relatively large amounts of pectins, small amounts of 
hemicelluloses, and no lignin. 

It is found that pectins undergo decarboxylation on treatment with 
weak alkaline solutions, even at room temperature. On this treatment they 
yield, amongst other products, hemicelluloses, which still contain uronic 
groups, but which resist decarboxylation on treatment with alkalis, and 
which resemble in all respects the hemioelluloses isolated directly from 
timbers. 

These results indicate that decarboxylation takes place when plant tissues 
lignify. No direct connection has yet been traced between the pectins and 
bgnins. 
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The Plasticity of Wool. 

By J. B. Speakman, UniverBity of Leeds. 

(Communiosted by A. V. Hill. F.R.S.—Received June B. 1928.) 

ItUrodtuiion. 

1 . Shorter (1) has shown that the behaviour of wool under tension can be 
simulated by the Poynting and Thomson (2) model, consisting of two springs 
connected in series, one spring being free and the other damped by immersion 
in a viscous medium. The same model ban been used more recently by 
Poole (3) to illnstrate the behaviour of gelatin gels. Thus a wool fibre, when 
subjected to tension, shows an immediate extension, followed by slow creep, 
and Shorter considers that “ the explanation of this is not, as might be supposed, 
that the elastic elements are showing plastic yield, but that the fibre contains 
elastic elements with very different degrees of damping." Similarly, the 
elastic relaxation which occurs when a fibre is held stretched to a definite 
length is regarded, not as the disappearance of strain owing to molecular 
re-adjustment, but as " the transference of a state of strain from lightly damped 
to highly damped elements." (1) 

When dry, extended wool fibres tend to return only very slowly to their 
original length, but immersion in water produces rapid and complete recovery. 
In terms of the model, this observation is explamed by assuming the viscosity 
of the colloid medium to be reduced by water absorption. Its viscosity is 
also reduced by the mechanical rbsturbance associated with extension and 
contraction, but if a period of rest bo allowed between two successive 
extensions, the fibre is found to be completely unaltered by extension. 
Shorter’s observations wore carried out at 68 per cent, relative humidity, 
and it is clear that under these conditions wool is perfectly elastic. 

In contradistinction to the liehaviour of relatively dry wool, the author 
has been able to show that wool fibres in water are imperfectly elastic. The 
imperfection is of two kinds, attributable to the plasticity and rupture of 
elements which are clastic when dry. 

Experimental. 

2 . The plasticity of wool in water can be illustrated in a number of ways, 
but the most strildiig proof is obtained by a study of the stress-strain relation¬ 
ships of fibres before and after being held stretched to a defimte length in water. 
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The general method of experiment was as follows: a 5-cm. length of fibre, 
attached by means of sealing wax to two glass hooks, was sirctohed between a 
fixed base and one arm of a balance. Load was applied at a constant rate by 
running water through a calibrated jet into a counterpoised beaker carried by 
the right-hand arm. In view of the high extensibility of wool when wet, and 
the weakness of some of the finer fibres, the left and right-hand arms of the 
balance had effective lengths m the ratio 3 :1. The fibre was immersed in a 
vessel of water surrounded by a thermostat at 26° C., and extension followed 
by observing the upper end of the fibre through a travelling microsoope 
sensitive to 0 ■ 06 mm. (0 ■ I per cent, of the original length). The load-extension 
curve was determined up to .30 per cent, extension, and the fibre held stretched 
at this point for a definite time. On being released, it returned exactly to the 
original length, and was allowed to rest unstretched in water for 24 hours. 
The load-extension curve was then re-determined. 



■ 3 3 4 5 6 7 

LOAD SQ C/^ /Mf x 10* 

Fio. 1.—Typical Load-extension CurTes. 


Two typical curves for a fibre held stretched four hours are shown in fig. 1, 
and indicate a marked change of elastic properties. Furthermore, the change 
is permanent, for an interval of 18 days between successive extensions failed 
to induce recovery. If plastic flow is responsible for the greater ease of 
extension, the separation of the two load-extension curves should increase with 
the time for which fibres are held stretched. Accordingly, a numbei of experi¬ 
ments were made with fibres held stretched for times varying between 30 and 
1143 minutes. From the curves, the amounts of energy necessary to extend 
each fibre .30 per cent, of its length before and after stretching were evaluated. 

The data given in Table I have been calculated for a unit cube of wool by 
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ooiTMting for the measured oross-sectioiial area of each fibre. They show a 
oontinaous redaction in the energy necessary to extend fibres with increasing 
time of stretching, and afford a convincing proof that part, at least, of the wool 
fibre is truly plastic in water. 

Table I. 

E] = Initial energy necessary to extend fibres 30 per cent. 

Ej = Energy necessary to extend fibres 30 per cent, after stretching. 


Time hold 
stntohed. 




Ej — E|. 


xioo. 

E, 


Miiu. 


30 

62 

02 

161 

210 

244) 

240 

300 

1143 


grammo vuui. per o.c. X 10*. 


1 S20 

1 429 

0 100 

6*5 

1 478 

1 363 

0 125 

8 5 

1 505 

1*376 

0 179 

11*6 

1-639 

1 244 

0 293 

19 2 

1 027 

1 277 

0 .360 

21 5 

1 674 

1189 

U 386 

24 4 

1 636 

1 1 138 

0 378 

24 6 

1-479 

' 1*084 

0 395 

26 7 

1 494 

; 0 891 

0 003 

, 40 3 


I 


Corresponding experiments were ma<lc at lower humidities. As before, the 
loafl-extension curves were determined m water, but the fibres were held 
stretched in atmospheres at 90 per cent, and 76 per cent, relative humidity. 
The results given in Table II include those for 100 jier cent, humidity for 
purposes of companson, and indicate that wool is not markedly plastic except 
at humidities approaching saturation. 


Table II. 


BoIaUto 

Humidity. 

Time held 
etretohed. 

Ef 

1 

E,. 

E, — E.. 

X 100. 
E, 

Percent. 

Mini. 



100 

300 

1-479 


0*396 

26*7 

90 

303 

1*389 

1-270 

0*119 

8 6 

76 

823 

1*620 ! 

1 632 


6 4 


3. The second typo of imperfection shown by wool in water is due to the 
actual rupture of elastic elements by extension, but even when such breakage 
occurs the fibre retains its ability to return exactly to the original length. A 
measure of the degree of breakdown at each extension can therefore be obtained 
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determining the reduction in the energy neceesaxy to extend fibres a given 
amount after an equal previous extension under the same conditions. The 
determinations must be made under such conditions that plastic flow is absent, 
and to conform with this requirement fibres were stretched rapidly in water at 
a lower temperature than before, 18° C. The actual rate of loading was 
1-4 X 10‘ gms./sq. cm./minute, and is sufficient to break fibres at about 
60 per cent, extension in about 12 minutes. The data of Table I show that the 
amount of plastic flow which can occur in this maximum time is negligibly small. 

The method of experiment was similar to that already described, with the 
one exception that the fibres were not held stretched to a defimte length, 
but were allowed to contract immediately the required extension had been 
attained. Once-extended fibres showed a slight partial recovery of elastic 
properties on standing, but all possible recovery was complete within 24 hours. 
The amounts of energy necessary to extend fibres a certain degree initially, 
and after an equal previous extension, were again graphically evaluated. 
The complete results for a number of different extensions appear in Table III. 


Table III. 

El = Initial energy necessary to extend fibres. 

E) Energy necessary to extend fibres after an equal previous extension. 


FtoroenUge 

Extension. 

E,. 

K.. 

Bi-E.. 

E, — E, ^ 

El 


gramme onu. per o.o. x 10*. 

A 


35 4 

1*927 

1-894 

0*033 

1-70 

38 4 

2 380 

2 326 

0-063 

2-64 


2-797 

2-610 

0*187 

6-69 


2-506 

2-422 

0-174 

6-71 

45*7 1 

2*919 

2*566 

0 3S3 

12*1 

46 3 

3-494 


0-412 

11-8 

49 7 1 

3 494 

2-997 

0-407 

14-2 

60 3 ! 

3*668 


0-603 

16 4 

51 0 , 

4 407 

3-474 

0-633 

21-1 

54*6 ! 

4 473 

3 410 

1-057 

23-6 


The most important deduction to be made from these observations is that 
Cotswold wool fibres, when extended rapidly in water, experience no permanent 
alteration below 34 per cent, extension. Beyond this point, the degree of 
elastic imperfection produced by actual rupture of elements within the fibre 
increases continuously with the extension attained. This form of imperfection 
is present at lower humidities than saturation, but to a smaller degree. For 
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example, at 70 per cent, relative humidity, the amountB of energy neoesaary to 
extend fibres 40 per cent, of their length initially, and after an equal previous 
extension, were 4*206 and 4*082 gm. cms. per o.c. The leduotion in energy 
is only 2*94 per cent, of the original energy neceseary, and in view of the fact 
that it is impossible at this humidity to extend fibres far beyond 40 per cent, 
without actual rupture occurring, the degree of imperfection in “ dry ” wool 
fibres must be regarded as relatively small. 

4. The two forms of elastic imperfection in wet wool necessitate some 
modification of Shorter’s theory. This was developed for wool in the semi-dry 
and perfectly elastic condition, and it is dear that no arrangement of springs 
in series can explain the newly-discovered ability of wool fibres always to 
return to their original length in spite of the plasticity and rupture of internal 
dements. The most satisfactory explanation is that the fibre consists of a 
number of elements arranged in parallel, all of which are elastic at low 
humidities, but some of which become plastic at high humidities. So long 
as any of the elements remain perfectly elastic, the fibre as a whole will possess 
perfect elasticity of form. By introducing the microscopic observations of 
Nathusius (4) and Mark (5), it is possible to give this modified theory increased 
precision. Nathusius found that the constituent cells of wool and hair consist 
of a cell wall enclosing a fibrillar structure, which is not arranged haphazardly, 
but has a tendency to he preh'rentially along the axis of the fibre. More 
recently, Mark has been able to show that the extension of wool fibres takes 
place by direct stretching, without shp, of the constituent cells. Evidently 
then, the elastic properties of the fibre as a whole are those of the single cell. 

The preferential arrangement of fibrills along the axis of the fibre is 
confirmed by the form and interpretation of the stress-strain diagram for 
wool (fig. 1). This falls naturally into three sections: a period of slow exten¬ 
sion, over which Hooke’s Law is approximately obeyed, followed by a period of 
rapid extension from 2 per cent, to 30 per cent., which is again succeeded by a 
period of slow extension. From the present point of view, the most important 
section of the curve is that of rapid extension. The fact that extension is most 
rapid over the range where elastic imperfection is entirely absent, makes it 
probable that such extension occurs by rotation of fibrUlss. When all the 
fibrills have been drawn into the line of application of stress, extension is again 
retarded. 

But Poole (3) has shown that the extension realised by rotation in the case 
of a haphazardly arranged fibrillar structure is of the order of 60 per cent. 
The fibrillar structure of wool must therefore be preferentially arranged along 

2 K 
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the axis of the fibre. This arrangement is what would be expected ht»a the 
mode of formation and growth of the fibre. It ta known that the cells it'hioh 
go to form wool and hair are originally apherioal in form, but as they are 
forced up the shaft of the fibre deformation to either scale or spudle-shape takes 
|daoe. The contents of the orignial are probably gelatinous in oharaoter, 
but during deformation there will be a tendeni^ to develop fibrilhs parallel 
to the length, rather than at an angle to the length. Keratinisation serves to 
conserve the arrangement. 

In order to explain the elastic properties of wool it is necessary to assume only 
that the cell wall is perfectly elastic in water. This assumption is not entirely 
unsupported by experimental evidence, and there is reason, on biological 
grounds, to expect the cell wall to differ in constitution from the enclosed 
fibrille, which are to be regarded as elastic when dry, but plastic when wet. 
The wool fibre as a whole, therefore, consists of an elastic continuous cellular 
framework, enclosing a fibrillar structure, which is arranged preferentially 
along the axis of the fibre. 

6. On the above theory, two forms of elastic relaxation are to be expected 
when a wool fibre is hold stretched to a definite length. The first is of the 
kind illustrated by the Foynting and Thomson model, and is due to the 
impedence of fibrillar rotation by frictional forces within the cell, while the 
second is attributable to molecular re-arrangement within the plastic fibrillts. 
The quantitative study of the plasticity of different wools and hairs, and its 
dependence on humidity and chemical treatment, was attempted by deter¬ 
mining the rate of decay of tension in fibres held stretched to a fixed length. 

The apparatus used in this section of the investigation requires more detailed 
description, and is shown in front and end elevation in fig. 2. It consists 
essentially of a heavy brass base carrying two vertical pillars, midway between 
which turns a calibrated brass screw of 1 mm. pitch. A traveller, T, carrying a 
calibrated steel spring, S, slides along the pillars, and is actuated by turning 
the screw. The number of turns made by the latter is indicated by the 
pointer, P, which moves over a dial graduated in quarter turns. Below the 
spring, S, is a rectangular glass tank cemented to the metal base, through 
which the plunger, L, carrying a hook at its upper end, is operated. A glass 
lid, cut in half, closes the tank, with the exception of a pinhole in the centre 
immediately above the hook of the plunger. 

Humidity control within the tank was effected by sulphuric acid solutions 
contained in 3-tier paraffin-wax troughs, arranged on either side of the [dunger. 
For observations at 100 per cent, relative humidity, the tank was filled with 
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distilled water. The whole apparatus was built into a thermostat at 20** C., 
the water of which came almost to the level of the top of the glass tank. 



Fio. 2. 


The method of using the apparatus was as follows : a 5-cm. length of fibre 
was attached by means of sealing wax to two glass hooks, one of which was 
looped in the middle, as shown in the figure. A needle was inserted through the 
loop and the lower hook engaged with the hook of the plunger. The needle 
was then rested on the lid of the tank and the fibre just drawn taut by gradually 
withdrawing the plunger. The spring, S, was then lowered and engaged with 
the upper hook, which moved freely upwards within the pinhole in the lid. 
After measuring its unstretched length by means of a reading microscope, the 
fibre was extended rapidly by withdrawing the plunger to its extremity. The 
spring was then extended by raising the traveller until the upper hook lifted 
slightly from the needle. If the system were then left untouched, the fibre 
would extend and the spring contract. 

To obviate extension of the fibre, the spring was caused to contract by 
turning the pointer, P, in such a way that the fibre, as observed through a 
microscope, was held stretched at constant length. Originally, the pointer 
was operated continuously, and the rate of decay of tension determined by 
measuring the length of the spring at intervals. Later, it was found more 

2 E 2 
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convenient to make hali turns of tke pointer, and observe the times at wbiok 
the extremity of the upper (^ass hook attached to the fibre made apparent 
contact with a certain graduation of the eyepiece miorometer. The oontraotion 
caused by the half turn of the screw was absorbed mainly by the springs the 
length of the fibre being altered by only one part in 600. At tiie end of the 
experiment, the length of the spring was measured by the aid of a travelling 
microscope, and its length at any previous time calculated from the known 
number of half-turns which had been made. The stretched length of the 
fibre was also measured. 


The Inftuentx of Rdative Humidity on the EIoUk Hdaxation of Extended Wooi 

Fibres. 

6. Observations were made at 26, 60, 76 and 100 per cent, relative humidity. 
At the lowest humidity it is not possible to extend fibres far beyond 30 per 
cent, extension without rupture occurring, and in consequence extension was 
limited to this amount (approximately) in all cases. The general trend of 
elastic relaxation at each humidity is shown by the following typical figures 
for Cotswold fibres at 26° C.:— 


Table IV. 


26 per cent. Relative Humidity. 
Fibre Diameter: 46'1 |i. 
Extension: 30 per cent. 


Time. 

Tension. 

Mins. 

Qrammcs per om.* 

1-76 

10 07 X 10» 

2*70 

16-72 X W 

4*46 

1 1S*39 X 10* 

8 36 

16-00 X 10» 

1610 

14-72 X 10» 

32 06 

14 39 X W 

58 76 

14-00 X 10* 

170 

13 66 X 10* 

1300 

12 67 X 10» 


60 per cent. Relative Humidity, 
fibre Diameter: 43*3 (i. 
Extension: 28*9 per cent. 


Time. 1 

Tension. 

Mins. 

Grammes per om.* 

1-60 

13*63 X 10* 

2*73 

13-28 X W 

3*75 

13*10 X 10* 

6 57 

12-91 X 10» 

7-95 

13*73 X 10* 

12 16 

12*65 X 10* 

17-60 

12*37 X 10* 

27-47 

12*19 X 10* 

42-80 

12*01 X 10* 

66-20 

11*82 X 10* 

95-90 

11*64 X 10* 

210 

11*28 X lo¬ 

280 

ll *09 X 10* 
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Table IV—oontinued. 


75 per cent. Relative Humidity. 
Fibre Diameter ; 46-8 (x. 
Extennon: 27 -2 per cent. 


100 per cent. Relative Humidity. 
Fibre Diameter; 46'6 (i. 
Extension: 29 per cent. 


Hme. 1 

Tenaion. 

ICioa. 

Orammaa per cm.^ 

1-SO 

10*39 X 10* 

s*oo 

10-07 X 10» 

4*S5 

9-74 X 10» 

9-65 

9-41 X 10» 

SI-60 

9-09 X 10> 

46-55 

6-76 X 10> 

99-65 1 

8-44 X 10> 


8-11 X 10« 

1339 

6-95 X W 


Time. 

Tenaion. 

Mina. 

OnmiDM per om.* 

1-05 

6-05 X 10* 

1-76 

6-80 X 10* 

8-90 

5-74 X 10» 

4*95 

5*58 X 10* 

7-80 

5-48 X 10* 

11-50 

5-26 X 10* 

16-60 

5-11 X 10* 

28-55 

4-95 X 10* 

30-25 

4-80 X 10* 

39-20 

4-64 X 10* 

50-35 

4-49 X 10* 

68-15 

4-33 X 10* 

76-60 

4-17 X 10* 

1143 

1-97 X 10* 



Fio. 3.—Decay of tensioa at huiniditlea 25,60,76 and 100 per cent. 


In fig. S tension is graphed against logarithm of time, illustrating the 
e x iste noe of a linear relationship between the two quantities, except at 
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100 per cent, humidity, where the deviation is well marked. The same 
expression, 

T = a — i log (« + c), 

where T = stress at any time t, and a, k and c are constants, has been used by 
Trouton and Rankine (6) for the rate of decrease of stress in lead wires held 
stretched at constant length. The complete failore of the equation in the case 
of wool stretched at high humidities must be due to the incidence of fibrillar 
plasticity. 

It is possible to fit all the results of Table TV to an equation of the type 

T = c + oe"***, 

wheore T = tension at time t, and c, a, k and n are constants. This expression, 
due originally to Kohlrausch, (7) has been employed by Peirce (8) with 
considerable success in the case of the decay of torsional renstance m cotton 
fibres at constant twist. Unfortunately, the value of the exponent “ n is 
different for wool at high and low humidities, and for wool treated chemically 
in a variety of ways. The equation cannot, therefore, be conveniently used 
for the comparison of the fibrillar plasticity of different wook under different 
conditions. In consequence, the degree of departure from the Trouton and 
Rankine equation has been adopted here as a measure of fibrillar plasticity. 

The PlatiicUy of Different Wooh and Animal Hairs. 

7. Different materials were compared in water where plasticity is most 
marked. After immersion in water at 26° C. for 30 minutes, the fibres were 
rapidly extended 40 per cent, of their length, and the rate of decay of tension at 
constant length determined. The plasticity of different fibres, even from the 
same sample of wool, is by no means uniform, and comparison of different 
materials can only be made by averaging a number (ff determinations. The 
only possible method of averaging and comparing results seems to be to 
measure the time taken for the initial tension to decay to half value. The 
set of ten observations made with Cotswold wool are recorded in Table V to 
Indicate the degree of variation encountered. 
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Table V.—Ootswold Wool. 


Percentage Extension. 

Half-tension Time. 

42*4 

Mins. 

08 

4M 


38-0 

82 

40-0 

120 

39-1 

108 

38-3 

no 

42-1 

170 

39-1 

122 

30 3 

118 

40-4 



The mean values of the half-tension times for four kinds of fibre are given 
in Table VI. It should be mentioned that comparison has been limited to 
these fibres because they were extremely uniform in diameter. Other more 
irregular wools have been studieil but the results have no real significance, in 
the sense that they are t>rue only for wool as a fibre and not as a substance. 
The values given in the tabic express real differences in the composition of the 
fibres, and are independent of geometrical properties. 


Table VI. 


Kind of Fibre. 

Extension, 

Half-tension Time. 


Per cent. 


Human Hair 

30 5 

233 

BCohair 

30 6 

106 

CotswoU Wool 

40 0 

114 

Australian Leicester Wool 

39-8 

88 


The Influence of Chemical Jteagente on the FibriUar Plasticity of Wool. 

8. Although wool is treated with a variety of chemical reagents during its 
passage from the raw material to the finished fabric, their effect on its elastic 
properties has never been studied. From the present point of view, however, 
the most important aspect of the action of chemical reagents is the information 
derived regarding the development of plasticity in water. The nature of each 
reaction is not discussed separately because the theory to be formulated is 
based on the cumulative evidence of all the reactions. 

(a) Inorganic Acid.—Single wool fibres were immersed in large volumes of 
1 *200 N/lOO and 1 *016 N/10 hydroohlorio acid solutions at 26** C. for 24 hoota 
and then stretched about 40 per cent, of their length in the solution with which 
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they had come to equilibriom. The rates of decay of tension were detenmned, 
giving results of the type shown below (Table VII). 

Table VII.—Cotswold Wool. 


Fibre Diameter: 35*9 (i. Fibre diameter: 35‘6 (i. 


Extension 

39*6 per cent. 

Extension 

38 per cent. 

1-200 N/lOO Ha. 

I'OIO X/lOHO. 

Tims, 

Tension. 

Time. 

Tension. 

lUiu. 

Orunmee per sq. cm. 
0-00 X 10* 

Mine. 

Gcmmmes per sq. cm. 
10-03 X 10* 

0-68 

0 SB 

115 

8-80 X 10* 

1-27 

9-77 X 10» 

8-05 

8-63 X 10* 

1-03 

9-50 X 10* 

3-33 

8-26 X 10* 

3-00 

9-24 X 10* 

5-07 

8-00 X 10* 

4-65 

8-96 X 10* 

8-35 

7-74 X 10* 

7-65 

8-70 X 10* 

13-35 

7-47 X 10* 

11-SO 

8-43 X 10* 

18-35 

7-21 X 10* 

19 IS 

8-ie X 10* 

37-30 

e-05 X 10* 

98-40 

7-89 X 10* 

37-05 

6-00 X 10* 

44-es 

7-62 X 10* 

55-35 

6-41 X 10* 

es-7s 

7-S6 X 10* 

134-7 

5-62 X 10* 

159-e 

e-7l X 10* 



Fio. 4.—Decay of tension in varioas media. 


In fig. 4 tension is graphed against logarithm of time for the fibre in equili* 
hrium with 1 '016 N/10 hydrochloric acid, and for an untreated fibre extended 
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36'6 per cent, of ite length in water at 25° C. It ia evident that the plaaticity 
of wool, as evidenced by the rate of decay of tension, is considerably less in 
acid solution than in water. 

(6) Alkali .—The effect of alkali on the plasticity of wool was determined by 
studying the rate of decay of tension in 0*99 N/lOO sodium carbonate solution 
at 26° C. Single fibres were immersed in large volumes of the solution for 
24 hours, and elastic relaxation at about 40 per cent, extension studied in sUu. 
f^ppical results are given below (Table VTII), and tension is plotted against the 
loganthm of time in fig. 4. From the latter it is clear that the plasticity of 
wool is greatly increased, even in very dilute alkali. 


Table VIII. 

Fibre Diameter ; 37-9 p. Extension: 39-8 per cent. 0-99 N/lOO Sodium 

Carbonate. 


Time. 

Tension. 

Time. 

Teiuion. 

Mini. 

OnmniiM per cm.* 

Uins. 

Qmmnim per om.* 


8 ae X 10* 

13-48 

4-04 X 10* 

1-10 

8 02 X 10* 

15-32 

4-70 X 10* 

1-38 

7-78 X 10* 

17-22 

4-46 X 10* 

1-80 

7-56 X 10* 

19-60 

4-22 X 10* 

a-ss 

7-31 X 10* 

21*05 

3-98 X 10* 

a-es 

7*07 X 10* 

24-40 

3-75 X 10* 

8-65 

6-84 X IQB 

27-00 

3-51 X 10* 

4-45 

6-60 X 10* 

30-62 

3-28 X 10* 

5-88 

6-36 X 10* 

34-80 

3-04 X 10* 

e-48 

6 -1* X 10* 

39-80 

2-80 < 10* 

7 80 

6-89 X 10* 

46-20 

2-56 X 10* 

8*93 

6*65 X 10* 

06-30 

2-32 X 10* 

10 -as 
lies 

5 41 X 10* 

817 X 10* 

71-25 

2-09 X 10* 


The half-tension time for the preceding results is 11*7 minutes. It is well 
knovm that wool is disintegrated in dilute caustic soda solution, but its 
increased plasticity in N/lOO sodium carbonate is not due to any permanent 
chemical decompoution, for a similar fibre to the preceding, left 24 hours in 
the solution and then washed in running water for 1 hour, gave a half-tension 
time of 176 minutes in water. 

(c) Neutral SaUa .—By analogy with the properties of proteins in general, 
it is to be expected that the swelling of wool in water will be increased by the 
presence of neutral salts in solution. The plasticity of wool should lie greater 
in a solution of common salt than in water, and still greater in a solution of 
potassium sulphocyanide. Elastic relaxation was studied in N/10 NaCl 
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solution and in a saturated solution of KCNS at 25** C., but no Bignificaot 
alteration of plasticity could be detected. Typical data are given in Table IX, 
and the half-tension times were 104 minutes (NaCl) and 131 minutes (K0N8). 


Table IX. 


Fibre Diameter: 39*3 p. 
Extension: 37*6per cent. 
N/10 NaCl solution. 


Fibre Diameter: 42*5 p. 
Extension: 42*1 per cent. 
Saturated KCNS solution. 


Time. 

Tenaion, 

Time. 

Tension. 

Mine. 

Grammea per on.* 

Mm. 

Gremmei per om.* 

0%8 

11*00 

X 

10* 

1*12 

8-74 X 

10» 

]-lA 

10*80 

X 

10* 

1-86 

8*66 X 

10* 

1-60 

10*67 

X 

10* 

1-68 

8*37 X 

10* 

*07 

10*80 

X 

10» 

2*10 

3*18 X 

10* 

2*80 

10*12 

X 

10* 

2*86 

7*90 X 

10" 

S-70 

9*01 

X 

10* 

3*66 

7*80 X 

10« 

4*80 

0*68 

X 

10» 

4*86 

7*61 X 

10* 

6-88 

0*47 

X 

10> 

6*48 

7-42 X 

10» 

817 

8*24 

X 

10* 

8*63 

7*24 X 

10* 

10*40 

9*08 

X 

10» 

11*10 

7*06 X 

10» 

13*15 

8*80 

X 

10» 

14*80 

6*86 X 

10* 

16*30 

8*00 

X 

10* 

I9'20 

6*67 X 

10* 

20*40 

6*36 

X 

10» 

43-40 

6-10 X 

10* 

30 00 

7*92 

X 

10* 

66 80 

6*91 X 

10» 

43*45 

7*48 

X 

10* 

78 20 

6*73 X 

10» 

SO 66 

7*26 

X 

10* 

1093 

3*18 X 

10* 

60 

7*04 

X 

10* 




1186 

1 46 

X 

10* 





(d) Colour Adda.—A sample of Cotswold wool was dyed with 2 per cent, of 
Its weight of the acid dye tartraxine, in presence of sulphuric acid and sodium 
sulphate. The sulphuric acid absorbed by the wool was removed by washing 
in running water and elastic relaxation of extended fibres then studied in water 
at 26° C. The half-tension times of a number of fibres varied from 300 to 
1760 minutes, and, although in every case the time was greater than for 
Untreated wool, the irregularity of results is surprising. It must be referred to 
the irregular absorption of dye by different fibres. Typical results for a fibre 
having a half-tension time of 496 minutes are given in Table X, together with 
data for an untreated fibre in water at 26° C. for comparison. 
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Table X. 


Fibre Diameter: 37 ii. 
Extension: 39 per cent. 
Dyed with Tartrazine. 


Time* 

Tenaion. 

lUiu. 

OruDiiMa per om.* 

0*75 

10 08 y 10* 

M5 

0-82 X 10* 

2-00 

»-67 X 10* 

3-S6 

o-aa X 10* 

A*50 

9-08 X 10* 

8*66 

8-83 X 10* 

13-20 

8-08 X 10* 

18-00 

8-33 X 10* 

20-05 

8-00 X 10* 

30-80 

7-83 X 10* 

40-80 

7 60 X 10* 

06-30 

7-34 X 10* 

116-00 

6-84 X 10* 

187-00 

6 34 X 10* 


Fibre Diameter: 36*2 |jl. 
Extension: 38*6 per cent. 
Untreated. 


Time. 

Tension. 

Mins. 

Gnmaies per om.* 

1-66 

0-46 X 10* 

2 46 

0-18 X 10* 

3-73 

8-00 X 10* 

6-16 

8-68 X 10* 

7-06 

8-36 X 10* 

10 00 

8-08 X 10* 

13-70 

7-80 X 10* 

17-60 

7-08 X 10* 

23-00 

7-26 X 10* 

20-00 

6-08 X 10* 

36-60 

8-70 X 10* 

44-40 

6-43 X 10* 

66 20 

6-16 X 10* 

66 60 

6-88 X 10* 

81 36 

6 60 X 10* 

07 00 

6*83 X 10* 


It is obvious that the plasticity of wool in water is reduced by combination 
with ui acid dye. Similar experiments were earned out with Cotswold wool 
dyed with picnc acid, their object being to dispense with the use of sulphuric 
acid and to discover whether combination of wool with large quantities of 
colour acid was capable of eliminating plasticity. One gramme of wool was 
boiled for 40 minutes with 0*3 gramme of picric acid dissolved in 600 c.c. of 
water. The elastic relaxation of the heavily dyed fibres was studied in water 
at 26** C. Far more uniform results were obtained than before, and in every 
case plasticity was almost entirely eliminated. During the time the fibre was 
lidd stretched in water, however, picric acid was gradually washed out of the 
wool and, when sufficient had been removed, plasticity again developed. 
This phenomenon is well shown by the data of Table XI. 
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TaUe XI.—Pibre Diameter: 46*6 {i. Extennon: 38*3 per cent. Dyed with 

Piorio Acid. 


Hum. 

T«naion. 

Tima. 

TmmImi. 

Mina. 

Onmmeft per om.* 

Muw. 

QramfflM per om.* 

1-00 

0-67 X 10* 

86-66 

7-86 X 10* 

1-35 

0-48 X 10> 

86-86 

7-69 X 10- 

1-06 

9-96 X 10* 

46-40 

7-64 X 10* 

2-02 

0-11 X 10» 

60-00 

7-38 X 10- 

3*66 

8-06 X 10» 

76-66 

7*23 X 10- 

4-68 

8-80 X 10* 

03-70 

7-08 X 10- 

0-25 

8-68 X 10* 

114-86 

6-99 X 10- 

8-00 

8-40 X 10> 

185-40 

S-78 X 10- 

10-70 

8-81 X 10« 

888-00 

0-81 X 10* 

14-47 

8-17 X 10» 

1687 

9-00 X 10- 

80-00 

8-01 X 10> 

6748 

1-49 X 10* 


(e) Formaldehyde and Qmnone .—By the action of fomuddehyde, proteins 
are converted into compounds which do not swell or dissolve to any marked 
degree in water. The reduction in swelling power is equivalent to a reduction 
in plasticity, and it is to be expected that formaldehyde wiU reduce the 
plasticity of wool in water. The action of formaldehyde on wool was studied 
by immersing fibres in 40 per cent, formaldehyde solution at 26** C., and 
determining the rate of decay of tension in the same solution. It was not found 
possible to extend fibres beyond 36 per oent. without rupture, and the data 
given in Table XII are not therefore comparable with those given previously. 


Table XII.—Fibre Diameter: 37'7|i. Extension: 36*4 per cent. 


40 per cent. Formaldehyde Solution. 


Time. 

Tenjrion. 

Mina. 

Gnunmea per om.* 

0-07 

10*88 X 10- 

1-60 

10*89 X 10* 

2-00 

10-10 X 10* 

4-60 

0-83 X 10* 

8-16 

0-61 X 10* 

16-46 

0-86 X 10* 

26-66 

0 -18 X 10* 

46-26 

8-80 X 10* 

75-60 

8-04 X 10* 

190 56 

8-16 X 10* 


A linear relationship holds between tension and the logarithm of time, 
indicating the disappearance of fibrillar plasticity. A similar reduction of 
plasticity was obtained when wool was treated with quinone in aqueous solution. 
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(/) Nitrous Add .—When wool is Izested with nitrous acid, nitrogen is 
evolved by the leplaoement of amino by hydroxyl groups^ and at the wainA 
time nitroso compounds are formed (9) by reaction with imido groups. The 
product of the reaction is commonly known as “ diaxotised wool.” A sample of 
“ diaxotised wool ” was prepared by immersing Cotswold wool in a solution 
of sodium nhnte acidified with acetic acid. After 24 hours the wool was 
removed and washed free &om acetic acid in winning water. The rate of decay 
of tension in extended fibres was determined in water at 26” C., typical data 
being given in Table XIII. 

Table XIII.—Fibre Diameter : 37*7 p. Extension: 40*7 per cent. Nitrous 

Acid. 


Time. 

Tension. 

Mina. 

Grammes per cm.* 

1 15 

10*78 X 10« 

1-90 

10*51 X 10» 

3*25 

10*28 X 10* 

6'35 

10 02 X 10* 

0*05 

9*79 X 10* 

13*00 

9*55 X 10* 

22*10 

9*29 X 10* 

32 10 

9 05 X 10* 

48*85 

8*81 X 10* 

66 00 

8*56 X 10* 

08*65 

8*31 X 10* 

1476 

6*24 X 10* 

2860 

5*11 X 10* 


The results obtained with different fibres wore remarkably uniform, the 
half-tension time being more than 24 hours, and the reduction in plasticity 
extremely well marked. 

Theoretical. 

9. The most striking feature of the preceding study of the action of chemical 
reagents on wool is the generalisation to which it gives rise: that those reagents 
which react or combine with amino or imido groups without causing hydrolysis 
reduce the plasticity of wool in water. It is well known that wool treated with 
formaldehyde, acid dyes or nitrous acid has a reduced adsorptive capacity for 
water. Trotman (10), for example, found that at about 60 per cent, relative 
humidity the adsorptive capacities of wool combined with paraformaldehyde 
and formaldehyde were only 69 per cent, and 77 per cent, respectively of 
that of untreated wool. There is therefore every indication that plasticity 
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u induced by the affinity of amino and imido gnmpa for water, and ia {wevettted 
by converting these groupe into forma incapable of water adsorption. 

The characteristic linkages between the constituent amino acids and 
molecules of wool are the — CO — NH — or peptide groups, which are not all 
equally stable in water. Those produced by the polymerisation of wool during 
drying will be readily hydrolysed by water, while those which form an integral 
part of the structure of the wool “ molecule ” can only be hydrolysed by the 
action of more powerful reagents, such as caustic soda. When water is 
adsorbed by dry wool, unstable compounds of the type 

H 

Rj_CO—ITH-R, 

in 

are probably formed, and the field of force surrounding each group is reduced. 
Free amino groups must form similar compounds, and for these two reasons 
at least the resistance of wool fibres to extension will decrease with increasing 
water adsorption, as is found by experiment (Table IV). At high humidities, 
and especially m presence of liquid water, there will be an increasing tendency 
for adsorption compounds of the type 

H 

I 

Ri—CO—Iffl—R, to transform into Rj—COO—^NHs—^Rj, 

OH 

followed by actual division of the molecule into R^COOH and R^H 3 in the 
case of the less stable linkages. Each of these transformations will produce 
a corresponding reduction in the afiinity between molecules and a greater 
tendency to plasticity. 

The succession of changes thus postulated is initiated by adsorption of water 
by trivalent nitrogen, and it is evident that any reagent which prevents water 
adsorption will inhibit further degradation and plasticity. Thus in solutions 
of inorganic acid, trivalent nitrogen combines with acid at the expense of 
water, and such displacement will be greater the greater the concentration of 
acid. Similar considerations apply to colour acids, and in both oases the 
reduction of plasticity will increase with the amount of acid combined. This 
is exactly in accordance with experiment. 
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In presenoe of alkali, on the other hand, the whole tendency will be towards 
increased plasticity, on account of the following series of reactions:— 

Bi—CO~NH—R, + NaOH —«- Rj—C(ONa) = N—R, 

+ H,0—-RiCOONa + R,NH,. 

When all the alkali is removed &y washing, the two amino acids axe free to 
re*combine, and no permanent change need occur if degradation is confined 
to the polymerisation linkages. 

The action of formaldehyde in reducing the plasticity of wool is dual in 
character. The molecular structure is strengthened by the formation of 
condensation products between contiguous —CO—^NH— ^oups, and at 
the same time the affinity for water is reduced, preventing the formation of 
successive degradation products. The reaction may be represented as follows: 

R—CO-N-R, 

I 

2R,--CO—NH—Ra + CH,0— CH, + H,0. 

Bi—CO—N—R, 

The reduced plasticity of “ diazotised wool ” appears to be due to the 
formation of nitroso compounds having a reduced affinity for water; 

Ri-CO—NH—Ra + HONO —►Rj—CO—N—R* + H,0. 

0 = N 

Free amino groups are, of course, reactive with all the above reagents which 
combine with imido groups. It is, however, difficult to see what part reactions 
with amino groups can play in preventing plasticity. The free amino groups 
in wool must have a greater affinity for water than the imido groups, and will 
combine with water at lower humidities. It is significant that plasticity is 
developed only at high humidities. Adsorption of water by amino groups 
produces a weakening of the fibre by reducing the field of force surrounding 
each group, but combination with acid instead of water should produce a 
similar weakening. 

Similarly, when wool is treated with nitrous acid, ammo groups are replaced 
by hydroxyl groups, but such replacement can hardly increase the attraction 
between molecules. The introduction of methylene groups into wool by the 
action of formaldehyde on amino groups is still less likely to reduce plasticity. 
While, therefore, such reactions with amino groups may reduce the hygroscopic 
capacity of wool, it is highly improbable that they are effective in reducing the 
fibrillar plasticity of wool in water 
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Summary. 

1. The elastic properties of wool are those of a atructuie oonaisting of 
elastic and plastic elements arranged in parallel. 

2. Wool fibres in water are imperfectly elastic owing to the plasticity and 
rupture of fibrillee within the constituent cells. 

3. The fibrillar plasticity of wool in water is due to hydrolytic changes 
associated with the peptide linkages. 

4. The plasticity of wool can be reduced by those reagents which react or 
combine with iinido groups, reducing their affinity for water and inhibiting 
hydrolysis of the peptide linkages. 
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Art^acts as a Guide to the Chemistry of the CeU. 

By C. E. Walkxb, D.So. 

(CoQununioated by Sir John Farmeri F.R.S.—Received June 19, 1928.) 

(From the Department of Cytology, Univenity of liverpool.) 

[Platxs 9 and 10] 

At the end of the account of some observations offering a possible explana¬ 
tion of the appearances known as “ Golgi bodies and apparatus ” in fixed 
material, which were published last year (‘ Roy. Soo. Proc.,’ B, vol. 101 (1927)), 
I suggested that a way might thereby be opened to the investigation of certain 
processes of metabolism within the cell. The difficulties in the way of ina,lriiig 
any further step were considerable. As was then pointed out, not only does 
the lipin content of the cells of different tissues vary greatly, but it varies also 
in s imil a r cells under different ph 3 ruological and pathological conditions. 
Now, as then, I refer mainly to lecithin and kephalin. Moreover, the method 
descnbed in the paper referred to depends upon the degree of unsaturation 
of the fatty acids of the lipins, and this again is highly variable, even in similar 
cells, under different physiological conditions. 

If the interpretation of the observations given last year be correct, then the 
variations in the appearances in fixed material known as Golgi bodies is 
amply accounted for by these variations in the lipin content of the cells both 
as regards quantity and degree of unsaturation. 

Some attempts were made to make standardised preparations of lecithin 
and kephalin, and to compare the effects produced by the osmic acid method 
of demonstrating “ Golgi bodies “ upon mixtures containing them, with 
similar appearances produced by similar methods in the cells of various tissues. 
To make such comparisons of any value it would have been necessary to 
produce at least the lecithin and kephalm used in the mixtures, of a definite 
degree of purity and unsaturation. Owing partly to the limited means at my 
disposal and partly to the inadequacy of available knowledge with regard to 
the lipins, and to the difficulty of. preventing them becoming saturated or 
oxidised during the process of isolation, these attempts were unsuccessful. 

The line of investigation eventually followed was suggested by the great 
changes described as occurring in the “ Golgi bodies and apparatus as the 
result of different diseases and injuries. Modifications in these appearances 
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are desoribed in the oeUe of oanoer (Veratti, 1909; Savagaone, 1910; Tello, 
1918; and others); as following the section <ft injiiij-of nerves (Martinotti, 
1904; Bfaroora, 1910; Ram 6 n 7 Cajal, 1910; Penfield, 1921, and otiiere), 
as being produced in the oells of obtain glands in uiimala suffering fttnu 
phosphorus poisoning (E. V. Cowdray, 1924), and in many other oonditiona.* 

The difficnlties in the way of this particular investigation are no less, bub 
sometimes greater in most of these cases, than in the case of normal oellB; 
but phosphorus poisoning seemed to offer an opportunity not given by the 
others. Here only was a definite chemical cause of difference between the 
cells, which mi^t possibly be reproduced artificially in the mixtures. In the 
other cases there exists little or no suggestion as to what the chemical changes 
in the cell may be, and none at all as to the possibility of reproducing them. 
As the method of making standard mixtures for the purposes of comparison 
was to me impracticable, it seemed that the next best thing to do would be 
to try to reproduce in the mixtures, by empirical experiments, modifications 
known to follow phosphorus poisoning in the cells of the organs of the animal. 

B. V. Cowdray (1923, ‘ Science,* vol. 68 , pp. 1-7, and ‘ (General Cytology,’ 
1924) describes changes which occur in the (lolgi apparatus of the cells of the 
pancreas in the gumoa-pig as the result of phosphorus poisomng. (Plate 
9, see figs. 1 to 6 .) 

These changes are quite striking and distinctive. They are described by 
Cowdray as " disintegration (of the ‘ Qolgi apparatus *) but no migration of 
fragments into peripheral cytoplasm.” His figures are very suggestive. 
They show a decrease m the black (osmioated) ” Golgi apparatus ” which 
changes from a thick anastomosing net near the nucleus, into a few little black 
specks. As this change m the black staming material goes on, it seems to 
me that there is an increase m definition and also in volume of a number 
of what appear in the figures to be vacuoles. These vacuoles seem to coalesoe 
in the later stages, and to be clearly defined, remaining perfectly free of all 
darkening after prolonged treatment with osmio acid. I have repeated these 
experiments of Cowdray’s and obtamed similar results. 

If the Golgi bodies and apparatus be, as I believe, simply the lipin content 
of the cells separated out from the rest of the constituents by the methods 
used in fixation, then these appearances* produced in the cells of the animal 
by phosphorus poisoning suggest very strongly that one of the effects is to 
saturate the fatty acids, at any rate in the cells examined, for if the fatty adds 

* All quoted m “ E&thology of the Golgi Apparatus.’’ Cowdray, * Uenenl Cytology,’ 
pp, 347-0. Chicago Univnwty Press (1924). 
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Im saturated or oxidised the hpins and fats will not blacken when treated with 
osnuo aoid These structuies which have the appearance of vacuoles I take to 
be simply globules of hpm or fat of which the fatty aoids are saturated While 
poisoning IB produced only by yellow phosphoruB, and not by phosphorus 
in any other fonn whether in combination or not it did not seem probable 
that the changes in the individual cells could be due to the direct action of 
yellow phosphorus but to some combination formed m the body and earned 
to the cells A number of substances were tried 
VanouB amounts of sodium hypophosphite and other compounds of 
phosphorus were added to those mixtures which produce appearances similar to 
the Qolgi apparatus when treated m i suitable manner (Op eU, supra) 
These mixtures were kept -^t a temperature of 30° C for varying periods and 
then films were made suitably fixed and treated with osmic acid None of 
these experiments produced any stiiking results The addition of sodium 
hypophosphite produced a certain amount of saturation of the fatty acids but 
nothing approaching the drastic changes evident in the cells examined 

Eventually I found that yellow phosphorus is freely soluble in methyl 
myristate and methyl laurate, which are what 1 used to form the artificial 
nuclei m my mixtures Instead of using these in a pure form m making the 
temporary emulsions to add to the mixtun s [ usi d myristate and laurate in 
which phosphorus had been dissolved The results were very striking when 
the mixtures with and without phosphorus were compared 
With the particular mixtures used * when no phosphorus was present the 
bpins took the form of coiled up threads loops and small masses which blackened 
with osmio acid (figs 7 and 8) Thera were some cases m which the hpins 
appeared to have penetrated the globules of myristate or laurate (fig 9 
Plate 10) This is the same result as was desenbed last year 
When myristate or laurate in which phosphorus had been dissolved was 
used and the mixture kept at a temperature of 80° C for two hours the 
appearance after fixation and treatment with osmio acid was quite different 
A considerable proportion of the hpins appeared to be collected upon the 
surface of the globules in small masses jomed by a network The structure 
of both the masses and network was granular in appearance (Plate 10, see figs 10 
and 11) The phosphorus is more freely soluble m the laurate than in the 
myristate, and the appearances were more stnking when the former than when 

* Gdatin, 2 per cent egg white, 0 per cent leoithm (oommeiroial B D H ), 0 S per 
oeot , sodium ohlonde 0 0 per cent peptone* 0 6 per oent , methyl mynetate or 
laurate, 0 S per oent 
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the latter was used m the mixture, but m both oases about 80 per cent, of tiie 
^obules examined showed the material blaokened by the osmio aoid dis¬ 
tributed upon then surfaces in the manner described, whereas this position was 
never taken by the bpins m the control films made at the same tune with the 
same mixture without the phosphorus dissolved in the mynstate or laurate. 

A great point is made by some obs^vers of the constant position of the 
“ Golgi apparatus " m certam cells m rdation to the nucleus It would seem, 
judging by the observations just descnbed, that this is not incompatible with 
the interpretation of the " Gkilgi apparatus " as being the hpin content of the 
cell separated out by the methods used m fixing the material, for if the 
presence of phosphorus m the globules of mynstate and laurate can detennme 
the relative position of the separated lipins and ^obules, there may well be 
many conditions of the nucleus which would produce a similar effect 

If the mixtures are kept at a temperature of 80“ G for a longer period, the 
fatty acids are apparently gradually oxidised Films made after 24 hours at 
30“ C show httle or no matenal that blackens under treatment with osmic 
acid after fixation Instead we find groups of staructuies having the 
appearance of vacuoles, frequently adjacent to the globules of mynstate or 
laurate In some oases there are a few black granules among them The 
appearance is generally similar to that found m the cells m the later stages of 
phosphorus poisoning (figs 13 to 16) 

There were certain appearances m the mixtures kept at 30“ C which suggested 
that they might have been infected with some micro orgamsm, and that the 
changes descnbed might be duo, in part at any rate, to the action of these 
and not to the interaction of the Juiown contents The expenments were 
repeated, with special precautions at each stage, to ensure that the mixtures 
were sterile and culture tubes were mooulated from each at the same tune 
that films were made Only those films have been described which were 
shown to have been made from sterde mixtures 

After about 40 hours at 30° C changes took place m the mixtures which were 
unlike anything described as occurrmg in cells After 4 days the appearance 
presented by the fixed and osnucated film was that of globules of mynstate or 
laurate m a practically homogeneous matrix The matrix was dark in the 
case of the mixtures without phosphcuus, and pale yeUow m the mixtures 
which contained mynstate or laurate m which phosphorus had been dissolved. 

While I have no doubt as to the accumulation of the hpins on the surface 
of the globules which contain phosphorus as described above, and the absence 
of this phenomenon m the same mixture in which the phcsphorus is lAi<lni)fl , 
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fl is neoe waj y to point out that a somewhat Bunilar aooumolation has oooaned 
m other films with which I have experimented Last year I described and 
figured a similar appearance ((^ aU, tupra) In fig 12 a globule with the lipins 
distributed on the surface is shown but m these cases I have been unable to 
asoertam what circumstances determme the position of so large a pipportion 
•f the bpins It appears to occur in only a few globules in any film and to be 
more likely to happen when kephalm is the preponderating bpin The 
appearance is not quite like that produced by the presence of phosphorus, 
where such a large proportion of the ^obules have the lipins distnbuted on 
their surfaces 

The facts ascertained seem to be that the presence of yellow phosphorus m 
solution in the mynstate or lanrate causes the hpins in this particular mixture 
to accumulate on the surface of the globules when a film is made and fixed 
after a period of about two hours at a temperature of 30^* C wh k where no 
phosphorus is present the lipins are collected elsewhere A further period 
at 30° C causes saturation of the fatty acids of the lipms and also appears 
to cause them to collect m globuli s on fixation In view of these observations 
it seems quite possible thit the behaviour of the lipins in fixed preparations of 
cells may bt duo to a reaction produced by something m the nucleus of the 
living cell 

It IS certain that chemical as well as physical changes are produced in most 
of the constituents of the cell by fixation and that these changes will vary 
acoording to the fixative used Hence it is difiicult to estimate the value of 
any appearance produced in microscopic specimens by treatment applied 
after fixation is complete In the case of these experiments however the 
position of the lipins m relation to the globules appears to be determined 
by the action of the fixative on the mixture and varies in one case at any rate, 
with th( presence or absence of a substance in the globuli which reacts on the 
surrounding medium These experiments suggest also that a change in the 
behaviour of the lipin content of the cell may be produced bv a reaction from 
within the nucleus 

As has already been stated the hpins appear to be collected on the 
surfooes of about 80 per cent of the globules after fixation if the mixtures 
contaimng mynstate in which phosphorus has been dissolved are used In 
the absence of phosphorus this happens only m the case of a few of the 
globules and then the arrangement of the hpins difllets considerably When 
the phosphorus is absent the overwhehmng proportion of the hpins m fixed 
preparations is found in the neighbourhood but not on the sur&ce of the 
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, bat the raralte hove vaned m eo enatio a mauer in diflaMwi HtUk 
jikepated from sinular nuxtuiee and treated in apjpaxeotly the lame efaj* 
that 1 am not m a position to suggest any other oaoses oontroUing thSM 
diileredces or the proportionate nombeie of difisrent distin g u i sba Me 
appearances though such causes must exist 

The method suggested by these experiments of investigating the nature of tiuk. 
ohenboal and physical changes which undonbttdly ooonr m individual cells in 
venous phystologioal and pathological conditiona differs from those used 
by Fitoher Hardy Batschli Gustav Mann and others Their inveetigationa 
have explained much with regard to the physioal appearanoee produced by 
fixation and with regard to the nucro chemistry of vanous methods of staining 
AH this however is of a different nature to the method I suggest We are 
dealing with a number of variable and unknown factors and the best we can 
claim for what is found m fixed material, both before and after staining is that 
the appearonoss have been produced by the action of oertam reagents upon cells 
Oonstant differences m such appearances m similar cells after aimilar treatment 
may be attnbuted to variations of physiological state or to defimte pathological 
conditions 

So far however no information is thus obtained as to the differences of 
physiological state or as to the changes due to pathological condition But 
now it IS suggested that by applying to films or drops of expenmental mixtures 
of materialB representing possible chemical cell contents the same methods of 
fixation and staining as are used in dealmg with the cells themselves similar 
microscopic appearances found in the two different oases may help to identify 
the nature of the new chemical condition which is re^naible f<tt this appearance 
VI ithm the cells Thus the addition of phosphorus to the globules representing 
nuclei has reproduced two changes m appearance that occur m cells and it 
may be that by varying the mixtures and obtaimug other reproductions of 
appearances ooourruig m cells under oertam conditions some evidence as to the 
diemioal changes and how they occur m individual ceUs m different physio 
logical and pathological conditions may be secured 

Cottdustont 

When a cell is fixed the position and arrangement oi the bpins m relation 
to the nucleus are probably due to or are infl.ueiiood by some chemical change 
IB the nooleus 

When meth^ myristate or methyl laurate in whioh yellow phosphorus has 
been dissolved are added m the form of an emulsion to oectMuooUoidalimxtaies 
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toA Ic^ at a temperature of W* 0 the miotoBoopio appearauoea prewnted on 
fizatioa and treatment with osmic acid ehow that m about two hours a large 
pcopoition of the lipina are dutnbuted over the globules while after about 
*24 hours most of the fatty acids of the hpins have become saturated or oxidised 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 
pLXTa 0 

Flos 1-6 —(Cropied from Oeneral Cytology Chicago University Press 1024 per 
miBBion of Dr E y Gowdray Illustrating the efbot of phosphoms poiaoning) 
Cklls from the pancreas of the guinea pig prepared by Kopecb a method Blaokenuig 
of the (3olgi apparatus and its progr essive disintegration and final disappearaiioe 
Fio Tii^Film Gelatine 2 per cent egg white 6 por cent leathin (oommeroial 
B D H ) 0 3 per cent sodium ohlonde 0 6 per cent Witte s peptone 0 5 per 
cent methyl laurate m temporary emulsion 0 5 per cent in water Film fixed 
with Mann s fluid Osmio acid 2 per cent 4 days 
Fio 8 —^Film As fig 7 

Plate 10 

Fia 0 —Film As fxgn 7 and 8 

Fig 10 —Film As fig 9 but with yellow phosphorus dissolved in methyl laurate and 
mixture kept for 2 hours at 30° C before film was made 
Fio 11 —^Film As fig 10 

Fio 12 —^Film Egg white 7 25 per cent g^tine 1 per cent peptone 0 5 per cent 
kepbahn 0 2 per oent (prepared as described in Roy Soo Proo B vd 101 1027 
p. 481) m water Mann O8O4 2 per oent 4 days 
Fid 18 —Film As fig 10 bat mixture kept for about 20 hoars at 30° C before making 
film 

Fdq 14 —^Film As fig 12 but methyl mjnstate used instead of laurate 

Fto 15 —^Film As fig 12 but kept at 80 C for 30 hours 

Fm 16 —Film As fig 12 but kept at 30 C for 36 hours 

Nofs —^A saturated eolation of phosphorus was made in the methyl mynstate and laurate, 
and this was diluted to 1 m 8 
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Anttsepttc Compounds Some FwUier DenvcUtves of 
Antlquinohne * 

By C H Bbownino FRS J B Corbn, FRS, S Elunowobth and 

R Qulbransbn 

(Received June 8,1928) 

(Item St George s House Medical School Leeds, and Pathologioal Dqiartmeiit of 
University and Western Infirmary Olai^v ) 

Biologicai Section 

It was shown m a fonner paper ( Roy Soc Froc / B vol 96, p 317) that 
a number of derivatives of amino anilquinohne acted as powerful antiseptics, 
being especially potent against B ooli The present communication forms a 
continuation of this Work, and describes further compounds of the same general 

typet 

Antiseptic power was estimated as described in the previous paper {loo ett ) 
The results there recorded pointed to a tendency towards increased antiseptic 
action as the mass of the molecule was augmented provided that the 
“ alternate linkage system ” was preserved intact 

In the and scries the 6 methylquinoline compound (48) was more active 
than the unsubstituted anil (47) and the ^ naphthoqumolme derivative (62) 
was still more potent Again the higher acylamino compounds (66-69), as 
well as the acetylamino derivative itself (69) were very powerful antiseptics 
The same tendency is also apparent when the unsubstituted ammo ami (41) 
IB compared with the corresponding 0 methyl derivative (42) 

It appeared of interest therefore to prepare further compounds of larger 
molecular mass 

Yanatum of the Qu%nohne Nudeus 

Little oould be done in the direction of increase of mass of the quinohne 
nucleus owing to limitations of solubility The comparatively low activity 
of some of the substances prepared e , Ro 98 may be partly due to this 
cause The urethane derivatives (96 96 97) may be regarded as developments 
of the acetylamino quinoline compounds previously desonbed (68-69), and they 

* The work reported m this oommumcation wm done with the suj^rt of the Medual 
Besearoh Oounoil 

t The numbers and tables follow those previously published 
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exhibit the very powerful antueptio action diaiacterutio of thu group There 
IB practically no difEerence between the poten<^ of the methyl and ethyl estere 
As will be observed quinaldylurethanes have produced exceedingly active 
substances when condensed with other mtroso compounds (111 114 117) 

The phenyl uramido compound (98) showed only a weak action but its 
Bcdubihty is low The acetylammo p naphthoquinoliue compound (99) 
although rather insoluble has a fairly powerful action on Stafhylococoua aureus 
outside the zone of precipitation but differs from most of the amis in its 
comparatively weak action on B ooh whereas the corresponding unsubstituted 
p naphthoquinohne compound (52) is very active 

VaruUxon of the Benzene Nucleus 

The solubihty factor also interferes to some extent with efforts to increase 
the mass of the benzene portion of the molecule but in certain cases very 
powerfully antiseptic comx>ounds have been obtained of a satisfactory degree 
of solubility Vanous mtroso compounds have been condensed with 
quaternary salts of 6 methylquinaldinc p naphthoqumaldine 6 acetylammo 
quinaldine and ethyl quinaldyl carbamate these being the intermediates 
which gave rise to the most potent substances in the dimethylamino and 
series The particular quinaldine derivative selected was determined in some 
cases by rhe solubility of the fiml product 
The addition of further aromatic nuclei to the benzene nucleus does not appear 
to be effective since the compound derived from mtrosoethylbenzylamlino (100) 
was relatively weak against B ooh m serum and that prepared from p mtroso 
diphenylamine (101) was inactive throughout (compare with 116) Similarly, 
the condensation proilucts of nitrosodimethyl and diethyl uaphthylamines 
had only shght action (102 103 104) The di anils denvod from dimtroso 
diphenylpiperazme (106 106) were weak especially against B eah 
The eydo hexyl compounds (107 108) however where the additional 
nucleus is reduced and assumes an aliphatic nature were considerably more 
active as shown by companson of 108 with the corresponding phenyl 
compound (101) Very potent substances were obtained from p mtroso 
tetrahydro quinohne and p mtroso methyl tetrahydro qmnohne (109 114) 
where the additional nucleus is again reduced In view of these observations 
it is proposed further to examine the higher alkylated denvatives of the amino 
anilquinohnes 
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NeUure of the Basie Group in ihe Beraene Nudeus. 

It was noted in the previous paper that the substitution of a tertiary for a 
primary basic group in the benzene nudeus increases the antia^ic action 
(compare Tables IV and V). On comparing oompounda prepared from nitroso- 
tetrahydroquinolme, in which the basic group is seoondaty, with similar 
derivatives from nitrosomethyltetrahydroquinoline, where the basic group is 
tertiary, it is seen that there is no significant difierenoe in activity. For further 
comparison, the corresponding monomethylamino anils were prepared, and 
were found to be as potent as the dimethylamino compounds (compare 116, 
02 ; 116, 69; 117, 97). Thus it is evident that in this group of compounds 
the distinction, as regards antiseptic potency, lies between those containing, 
on the one hand, a primary basic group, and on tiio other, a secondary or tertiary 
group, in the benzene nucleus. 

Chemical Section. 

The anilquinoline compounds were all prepared by the general method of 
condensing the appropriate nitroso compound with the quaternary salt of the 
quinaldine derivative, in alcoholic or aqueous-alcoholic solution, as described 
in a former paper (* Joum. Path, and Bact.,* vol. 27, pp. 121-22 (1924)). 
In most cases a small quantity of piperidine was used as condensing agent, 
but the nitroso compounds of dimethyl- and diethyl-a-naphthylamine condensed 
readily without the addition of piperidine. In some instances (100,103, 109, 
112, 116) better yields were obtained by condensation with the methiodide 
of the quinaldine derivative, the methochloride ox methoacetate being subse¬ 
quently prepared by boiling in alcoholic solution with the appropriate silver 
salt. In preparing the phenyluramido compound (98), the metho-acetate was 
condensed, the product crystallising well from the alcoholic solution. 

Like the anils previously described, the products were obtained in well-formed 
crystals, usually prisms or needles, showing a blue or green reflex, and gave 
blue or violet solutions in alcohol, the aqueous solutions being somewhat 
redder in appearance, 

Intwmediate Compounds. 

The preparation of some of the intermediate compounds has already been 
destiribed (‘ Roy. Soo. Froc.,’ B, vol. 96, p. 317). The following may be 
mentioned in addition:— 

Meth^ and ethifl quinaidyl oarbamates were made by the action of meth^ 
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and ethyl chlorofomates on G-ammoquinaldme in chlmofom solution The 
nurture was warmed on the water-bath for one hour, a yellow crystalline 
precipitate of the hydrochloride of the carbamate being formed The base 
was obtained by the addition of ammonia, and crystalhsed from dilute methyl 
alcohol m colourless prisms or needles The methyl ester melted at 182-3°, 
and the ethyl ester at 160 6° The former could be made satisfactorily by 
leaving the mixture for several hours at room temperature, but heating was 
necessary with ethyl chloroformate 

Both substances were converted to their methochlorides in the same way as 
6-aoetylaminoquinaldine, described in the former paper 


8 acetylanuno ^ naphthoqutnaldxne metkocMonde 



7 

NH COCHi 


5 mtro ^ naphthylamme was first prepared by the method desoiibed in 
DBF 67491 (Friedlander III 608) The mixture was kept at 0° to 6° 
during nitration Several recrystallisations were necessary in order to obtain 
the pure 6 isomer The 6 mtro ^ naphthylamme was condeubed with paral¬ 
dehyde in presence of hydrochloric acid by the ordinary Dobner Miller 
method The mixture was heated on the water bath under a long reflux 
condenser for four hours, with frequent shaking The pale yellow solid first 
formed gradually dissolved, borne dark resinous matter being produced The 
mixture was poured into water and the solid filtered pressed, and 
extracted with hot glacial acetic acid with the addition of charcoal From 
the cooled and filtered solution the hydrochlonde of the quinaldine base 
separated 

The base itself was obtained by the addition of ammonia and was re- 
crystallised from alcohol It forms almost colourless plates melting at 
166-7° The yield was low, being 20 per cent of the theory The mtro 
compound was reduced with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid the 
resulting ammo derivative being crystallised from dilute alcohol It forms 
mmute crystals, melting at 169-70° The acetyl compound, prepared by 
acetylation with acetic anhydride and fused sodium acetate, was crystallised 
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from dilute alcohol and was obtained m oolonrlen needles of melting pomt 
236-87“ 

0 2076 grm gave 21 3 c o N at 21“ and 760 mm 
N = 11 60 per cent 
CieHitONj required N — 11 21 per cent 

The methochloride was obtained m the same way as the corresponding 
quinaldine derivative Methyl p toluenesulphonate could be used instead of 
dimethyl sulphate for methylation and the methoohlonde readily separated on 
the addition of bnne to the aqueous solution of either the methosulphate or the 
metho p toluenesulphonate 

6 phenyl uratmdoqutnaidtne was prepared by the action of phenyl tso 
cyanate on 6 aminoquinaldine m chloroform solution at 20-26“ The product 
separated on standing and was obtained in the form of fine needles by re 
crystallisation from nitrobenzene It decomposes without melting above 220° 
The methosulphate was made in the usual way by the action of dimethyl 
sulphate in nitrobenzene solution and by addition of sodium acetate to the 
aqueous solution of the methosulphate the metho acetate was obtained and, 
after filtration and pressing was used direct for condensation with p nitroso 
dimcthylaniline 

NUroso Compounds 

The mtroso derivatives of the secondary bases were made in the usual way 
from the nitrosamines by the action of hydrogen chloride in alcohol or alcohol 
ether solution 

p mtroso rydo hexylanilino crystallises from ether in large blue green 
prisms melting at 91 93“ 

The nitroso compounds of the tertiary bases were obtained directly by the 
action of mtrous acid the method of f^iedlander and Welmans ( Ber vol 21 
p 3125 (1838)) being used in the case of the derivatives of dimethyl and 
diethyl a naphthylamines 

In the following tables— 

The figures representing antiseptic potencies are the reciprocals divided by 
1000 of the dilutions which produce the effects indicated In the columns 
beaded precsjntatton the figures similarly converted record the hipest dilution 
within the range investigated at which precipitation occurs in peptone water 
(F) and serum (S) respectively the sign ^ indicates absence of precipitation 
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Table VIII —anation m the Benzene Nucleus 
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I HtroditcUon. 

Of all protoplasmic functions, the ono which is, by tradition, most closely 
linked with our conception of vitality is the function for which the name of 
respiration has been accepted. It might, therefore, well be expected that 
every variation of the intensity of the metabolic activity of a oeU would be 
correlated with some change in the respiration of that cell. Before we can 
decide whether respiration really holds this position as an index of the integrated 
activities of the cell, we need to accumulate respiration data for difioent 
types of plant organs throughout their life-history of development, maturity 
and senescence. These data must then be examined critically with the hope 
of establishing the nature of the major and minor determinants of the varia¬ 
tions of intensity of respiration. No such collection of data has yet been pub¬ 
lished. The present paper aims at making a contribution to this collection 
and other contributions should follow. 

A good deal of work has already been earned out in the Cambridge 
Botany School upon respiration of evergreen leaves, which continue to exist in a 
state of maturity for very long penods of time. In striking contrast with this 
type of organ is the type of the ripening fruit. The natural biology of the 
two is so different that it is ob-viously of importance to establish whether 
the same fundamental principles are manifest in both. In the ripening fleshy 
fruit, senescence is the dominant stage of ontogeny. The fruit of the apple. 
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which poflceases such strildng keeping properties, is most suitable for investi¬ 
gation, since it runs through its ripening senescence at a slow rate. 

An opportunity of taking np such work was provided by the beginning of 
the experimental work of the Food Investigation Board, at Cambridge, under 
Sir William Hardy. The apples made available for us were those that were 
kept in cool storage at about 2*5" C. for the investigations of Dr. F. Kidd and 
Dr. C. West. We are indebted to the Board for a subsidy to enable the junior 
author to devote a year to the investigation presented in this and the follow¬ 
ing papers. 

The Outlook and the Problems. —Our outlook upon these apjdos has been to 
regard them as a population, of individuals slowly progressing in cool stewage 
through the metabolic drift which constitutes the senescent and penultimate 
stage of ontogeny, popularly spoken of as npcning. Some biological truths 
of this drift can be brought out by statistical treatment of the population as a 
whole, others only by intensive study of individual behaviour. It is the latter 
aspect that we wished to explore, in order that we might find out what features 
of individual respiration ean be held to be capable of physiological interpreta¬ 
tion and which must, at present, be regarded tis indeterminable chance 
happenings. 

The nature of the test applied to the respiration of the apple population was 
to take out of store, throughout a period of eight months, individual apples, 
one by one, and examme the intensity and course of their respiration in air , 
and also, as part of the same enquiry, to subject them to a variety of oxygen 
mixtures ranging from zero to 100 per cent. The survey of the results in air 
are given m the present paper, while those m th** oxygen mixtures are brought 
together in the following papers. 

The previous history of the population was that they were Bramley’s Seedling 
apples grown on fen soil, gathered at tho beginning of October, 1920, and main¬ 
tained m cool storage between 2° and 2*6*’ C for the investigations of Dr. 
Kidd and Dr. West, to whom our thanks are due for this essential asoistanco. 
The apples were picked from one orchard at one timo and believed to be a 
homogeneous population, though they had not been gathered or graded under 
scientific supervision. When once brought into store the population is, of 
course, exposed to an extraordinary and quite unnatural uniformity of environ¬ 
ment-no change of temperature or humidity, and no alternation of light and 
dark, for months m succession. One interest of our investigation would be to 
find out how far the population declared itself homogeneous under our physio- 
logioal tests. 


2 o 2 
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The individual apples were brought to the laboiratcny under etandardued 
conditions and investigated at one temperature only, namely, 22° 0. No 
conscious selection was exercised in taking individuals from store, ezoq^ the 
avoidance of any that were bruised or showed traces of brownness. The 
average condition of the population was, of course, changing with the progress 
of the metaboho drift and this revealed itself by the gradual colour dhange 
from full green through yellow-green to golden yellow and finally brown. 

Allowing for all this drift, the conclueaon was yet forced upon us by the results 
of our work that the population could not be described as homogeneous. 
Clearly, the apples continued to be distinguishable by physiological oharaoteris* 
tics that differentiated them on the day that they were picked and put into 
store. The fact that recent differenoea of environment were negligible as a 
contributory factor to the observed differences of behaviour encouraged os to- 
persevere in the endeavour to explain obeerved dii^renoea in terms of initial 
inherent qualities and temporal physiolc^oal drift. 

Our obaervatiohs of their respiration at 22° C. Were continuous and revealed 
many minutim of difference in behaviour, all of which we have endeavoured 
to bring to account, and either interpret them or formulate problems as to 
their determination. It is at least made dear, that had three or four apples 
instead of one been employed in each experiment, yielding merely average 
results of behaviour, then it would not have been possible to push our analysis 
very far. It is an essential consequence of the metabolic drift in storage that 
results obtained in one month are not repeated exactly in the next. When any 
problem arises in this type of work, it is not possible to go back and repeat an 
observation on identical material once more. 

Experimental Methods and Procedure ,—^The apples were brought from the 
cool store to the laboratory, weighed, and jdaced singly in a (^ass respiration- 
chamber of a spherical form, which consisted of two hemispherical domes with 
a wide equatorial flange and two polar tubes as Inlet and outlet for the constant 
current of gas, maintained by aspirators through the chambers, at a rate of 
about 1500 c.c. per hour. The chamber halves were waxed together, fixed 
in a weighted frame and lowered into a large'thermostat bath kept at 22° C.. 
The whole of this occupied about 30 minutes; the air currents were then started 
at their proper rate and run for about 90 minutes as a prehminaty before- 
estimations were started. There is therefore about 2 hours of respiration in 
all before the point of tune that figures as sero time in the records. The 
bath temperature generally kept constant within 0*2° C.: there were a few 
misadventures during the nine months’ work, which are noted in the records 
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of individo^ oases. The current of air passes from the ohambets through 
Fettenkofer tubes of standardised barTta, which are arranged as a parallel 
set, and the current is shifted on automatically by dockwork from one tube to 
the next at intervals of three hours. In this way continuous records of the 
production of COg can be obtained for an indefinite period of time. In the 
present work some records continue for 16 days without a break. 

Each day the used Fettenkofer tubes are lifted out one by one, washed into 
a beaker and titrated with decinormal HCl and phenolphthalein. Th^ ate 
then refilled and replaced in their frame, ready for the air ouirant to come 
round again. The 00, production is expressed in mgr. CO, per 900 grm.- 
hours. Medium-sised apples were selected from the store, averaging 140 gms.; 
they were weighed again at the end of the experiment; the loss of weight 
averaged 1*6 per cent, per 10 days, the minimum being 0*77 per cent, and 
the maximum 2*09 per cent. The individual rases will be found detailed in 
the Appendix to the next paper. 

The Respiration Records .—In all, 21 experiments, numbered V to XXV, 
were carried out, in that sequence, on single apples brouc^t from cool store, 
.from the middle of November, 1920, to the end of June, 1921. The CO, 
{uoduction of some was examined in air only, but most were exposed as well 
to the effects of one or other of the following concentrations of oxygen:— 
Zero per cent, (nitrogen). 3 per cent., 6 per cent., 7 iM?r cent., 9 per cent., and 
100 per cent. 0,. 

The work involved nearly 2000 estimates of the CO, of respiration: the 
numbers are not tabulated in this paper but presented m graphic form through¬ 
out. The graphic records of the respuation values of the 21 experiments will 
be found set out in the Apjiondix to the next paper; these records wifi be 
referred to as the “ General Charts ” of the results. Mostly two experiments 
were carried on concurrently; and where this was so, the two records are 
grouped together m the same chart, one often serving as control to the other. 

In the various sections of this paper, discussing special points, excerpts 
from the general charts bearing on the problem are brought together and 
correlated. In all the charts the ordinates express mg. CO, per 300 grm.* 
hours for the fresh weight of the apple when taken out of cool storage. The 
abscissa are hours of time from the beginning of the respiration measurements. 
Bach three-hour measurement is represented graphically by a single heavy 
line, or by three consecutive dots, covering the period of three hours duration. 

The long series of contmuons estunations show a constant tendency to’ 
fluctuate up and down. We have thought that the general drift of the 
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r^iiation is brought out more clearly in our graphic leoarda when we 
represent it, not by a single median line, hat two “ contour lines ” which 
are drawn parallel, one above and the other below the range of the fluotoation. 
When a definite numerical value is needed for respiration, it is, of course, 
the value nudway between the contour lines that is adopted. 

The Fluctuations .—It is not to be expected that under constant conditions 
the sequence of estimations would give values lying on one steady hue, but it 
is clear that the fluctuations that actually occur are much greater than those 
that can be attributed to small random errors of titration, tube-washing and 
manipulation. 

As a striking example of these fluctuations, it has several times been noted 
that, when the respiration is imdoubtedly declining generally, as proved by a 
record lasting several days, there may yet occur in the course of it a level 
sequence of no less than four identical readings—covering 12 hours— before 
the falling drift comes into evidence again. Ebd the record been stopped 
just at the end of this 12 hours it might have been concluded, confidently, that 
the fall hod patsed into a defimte level phase. 

The range of the fluctuations indicated by the distance apart of the two . 
“ contour lines ” is about the same m the different expenments when respira¬ 
tion is running an approximately level course, and amounts to 0*7 mg. CO^, 
but occasionally the readmgs seem to swing with greater amplitude. Apple 
VIII provides a unique case : this was the one apple that developed a patch 
of fungus mycelium, involving a big rise in the respiration. Here the fluctua¬ 
tions became very great and the successive readings were most irregular, which 
we attribute to the irregular growth and activity of the fungus on the apple 
tissue. 

The “ All-Line.'' When some partial {treasure of oxygen, other than that 
of air. 18 given it will be seen in the various records that the COg production 
may be either much increased or much depressed, causing a deflection of the 
double contour hne which indicates the drift of respiration. At such times 
it 18 important to know the ratio of this increase or decrease to the magmtude 
of respiration that would have occurred had the apple been kept in air all the 
tune. For this purpose it is necessary to join together the air records liefore 
and after by an interpolation. This is represented in the records as a single 
median line, and not by contour lines. Often these interpolations have to be 
long, and much study of the records has been required to carry them out with 
confidence. 

Joining up the actual air records by interpolations, and sometimes adding 
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eztirapoIationB, we can get a oontinnoos line, which we ahall call the “ air-line,” 
running right through the experiment and suitable for comparisons and 
controls. 

JReapiration in Air . the Special Probkms.-^Wc may conclude this intro¬ 
duction by indicating the chief features and problems presented by the respira¬ 
tion of our 21 apples, when we came to review the records obtained. The 
earliest apples, V and VI, were investigated when they had been in store 
fo* only 30 days; the latest, XXIV and XXV, when they had been stored 
for 260 days. 

' (a) The primary variable was the absolute magnitude of the respiration for 
different apples. Some air-lines started as high as 20 mgr. GO 2 per 300 grm.- 
hours apple while others were as low as 12 mgr. COg. To some extent the drift 
of those initial magnitudes was temporal, but clearly some other quite difierent 
factor was involved as well. This complication is to bo examined in the first 
section. 

(b) Apart from differences of pitch the air-line records were not all of the 
same type. Some declined fairly fast, some kept level for a time and then 
fell, while others rose day after day. The outstanding complication was that 
these different forms did not present themselves as one uniform drift of type, 
as the individuals were examined month after month. The resolution of these 
complications in the form of the drift of the air values is the subject of the 
second and third sections. 

(c) A minor feature that attracted attention was the form of the air-line 
initially, immediately after heating up from 2*5° C. to 22° C. The rising 
respiration did not simply mount up to the air-line value but in many cases 
clearly overshot that value and then fell book to it. This special disturbance 
of initial rates is examined in Sections IV and V os the “ change of tempera¬ 
ture effect.” 

Section I.—The Intensity of Respiration of Apples during the Senescent 

Phase. 

The problem that we have to take up in this section is that of the great 
variation of intensity of respiration shown by apples removed at intervals 
from the cool store over a period of eight months. We have 21 cases to 
consider, and the ideal values to work on would be the initial air-line value 
for each case at 22° C. Brought, as they are, from 2 * 5° C. the respiration rises 
rajadly at first but presently settles down to proceed along the air-line. Extra¬ 
polation of thia air-line back to zero hour would give, for each apple, what we 
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may its ideal initial respiration value. Thare are certain oompleaifeiea 
about the early course of observed respiration, which are to be explored in 
Section lY, and these affect the estimation of such initial values; but for¬ 
tunately the divergences of the apjdee one from another are so great that for 
the present section it is a matter of indifference how the initials are arrived at, 
so long as the same method is followed for every apple. We will therefore 
adopt the ideal initial values just mentioned, which will be found set out in 
full in column 7 of the table in the Appendix to the next paper. Theee 21 
initials are represented in fig. 1, plotted against a time axis which gives the date 
when each aj^e was removed from store and the number of days that it had 
existed in store since picking. Clearly the early apples give respiration values 



Fia. 1.—The initial respiration values at 28” C. arranged in chronological series. The 
time axis gives dates of removal from cool storage at 2 6”. Twenty>one apples were 
examined at 11 dates. The exact dates and respration values will be found in eolumos 
2 and 7 of the table in the Appendix to the next paper. When two apples at one date 
gave identical valnes, this is indioatod by the point having a dumbbell samnmd instead 
of a cirole. The serial nnmben of the applet are given by the Roman numerals along 
tho top of the figure; the top numeral refers to the apple having the higher teepira* 
tion value, lines ore drawn oonneoting up the drift of the highest values, and the 
drift of the lowest values. A mean line is added equidistant from the two exlremo 
lines. 

that are lowest of all, after which come slightly higher values. Subsequently 
there is great divergence of values, the high valnes mounting up to over 20 
mgms. in Maroh and falling off somewhat towards June. But all through this 
drift there are occasional occurrences of medium and quite low values. In the 
figure the hipest values have been oonnected up with one line and the lowest 
with another, while a median line has been earned throughout the assemUy. 
On this unanalysed presentation of the data one might conclude that tiiere was 
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« marked tendency for the mean value to rise till about March and then to 
decline somewhat to Jime. But more marked than the drift of the mean would 
be the enormous increase of the scatter about the mean with progressing ripe¬ 
ness. Another curious feature would be the number of examples that lie on 
the extreme lines and the few that are found on the me dian line, so that the 
whole assembly docs not at all resemble one showing a normal scatter of chance 
divergences about a slowly drifting mean. Could apples really diverge so much 
from one another by unanalysable chance variations then nothing would be 
gained by working with single individual apples. 

Our first progress in the analysis of this complexity came from comparing 
with it the grades of ripeness indicated by the colour of the individual apples 
at the dates when their initial respirations were determined. As the months 
from November to June passed there were of course changes in the appearance 
•of the apples in store. At first, from October to March, all were full green, 
but then the slow progression towards ripeness caused visible change of sur¬ 
face colour, through yellow-green, to full yellow and then on to partial or 
complete brownness. While the whole population of the store was drifting 
through this series of changes it was clear that all individuals were not moving 
at anything like the same rate. In April apples representing all stages from 
green to brown were present. As time went on, more and more apples had to 
he set aside as brown in parts. Most of the apples came to ripeness (yellow 
colour) in April to May, but some were still yellow-green at th<' end of June, 
by which time no pure green apples were left 
The correlation of colour with initial respiratory magnitude for the last seven 
cases first supplied a clue to the system underlying the irrational distribution 
of values. The earlier cases had led one to associate very low initial respiration 
with unripeness, and high initial respiration with ripening, but when apples 
XXIV and XXV were selected as the two most extreme apples for unripeness 
and ripeness, respectively, to be found in the store at that date, XXV being 
golden yellow ” and XXIV only just beyond full green, namely, “ yellow 
green,” then it was found that XXV had a low initial respiration value, 14*7, 
while XXIV was high, 18*5. This distinction was supported by the precedmg 
apples, for XIX, XX and XXI, with low respiration, had been recorded as 
yellow, but XXIl and XXIIl, with higher values, as “ green-yellow.” Thus 
low initial respiration is associated with unripeness in November to December 
and with very full ripeness in May to June. We must conclude then that 
respiration first rises and then falls, and can be clearly associated with the 
ripening drift of colour in storage at 2*5*’ C. 
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The xelation between oolour and int«vsity of respiration (as measnxed hero 
initially at 22" C.), that came out of a doee study of their poielld drifts nuty be 
formulated somewhat as follows. Every apple pioked unripe drifts during 
ripening through a special senescent phase of metabolism, the essential nature 
of which will be discussed in Section m. The passage into this phase from tiia 
previous phase of metabolic maturity ia marked by a rise in res^mtion rate, 
which rise starts slowly, progresses faster, and then dackens off to a maximum 
value; during the early part of this rise the apple colour is full green, losing its 
intensity towards the maximum of respiration. After the fnaTinuim, the 
respiration begins to fall, though at first dowiy, and during this stage the 
colour of the apple may be described as typically yellow-green. This stage ia 
succeeded by a quicker fall of respiration and the apple is now full ydlow colour. 
This fall of respiration oontmues, provided no fungus attack devdops, on into' 
the stage when the apple becomes brown. In fig. 2 we present these relations 
schematically as a time drift of the two characters. We do not predicate a. 



Fig. 2, —Schematic form of drift, with time, of intenaity of leapiration of a ripemng appl» 
paoaing through the aeDeacent phaae. The form of curve given here ia applicable to 
the reapiration meaaured initially at 22“ C. when the aeneaoence ia progreaaing in cool 
atorago at 2’&“ C. Is thia goneraliaed curve no definite valuea are given to either 
ordinate or abaciaaa azia, but the colour aequenoe which ia aaaociated with the reepira- 
tion drift is indicated. Specific caeca arc to bo dealt with in fig. 3. 

very dose correlation of colour and respiration since the former is determined 
only by surface cells while the latter is an expression of the whole mass of the 
apple, but the figure gives the relation which seems to be typical. 

Observation of a population of apples m storage teaches us at once that 
individual apples run through this typical drift at different rates, since 
some may have drifted right through to hrownness when others have only 
reached the green-ydlow stage. The implication of this is that the respiration 
curves of such contrasted individual applee, plotted on the some time axis, 
will cross one another, for the quick ripening apple will show an early maximum 
and an early fall, while the slow rising respiration of the dow ripening applo 
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will oat aoto6B the fall of the other on its ptogreas to its own latex marimum. 
We axe inclined to think that the later the TnaTiwinTn is attained the lower is 
its pitch for a given apple, as compared with the earlier wiATiTnft.1 valnea of the 
quickly ripening apple individuals. The evidence points to all the apples 
having much the same low respiration values in the mature ” stage before 
the senescent rise sets in. 

In conformity with these propositions we have fitted to our observed assembly 
of initial values of respiration sets of curves representing the complete resiMta- 
tion sequence for the whole of the senescent drift. This is carried out in 
fig. 3. Four of the initial points are marked by squares and these wiU be dealt 



Fio. 3.—^The observed initial respiration values of the 21 apples fdven in fig. L are here 
grouped into three separate classes A-B-0 which ripen and pass through their respira¬ 
tion drift at thtoo separate rates. Through each initial point has been drawn a curve 
of the typo of fig. 2. Twelve apples are allotted to Class A and throe t 3 q)ical curves 
serve to indicate their senescent drift. Five apples are allotted to the later ripening 
Claas B and two curves serve to connect them together. The four apples of Clasb C 
are oonnooted by a single drift line, which hod not run beyond the rising phase when 
the investigation was ended. The identification numbers that were given to the 
individual apples are entered in the upper part of the figure over the individual 
reopiiaticm values. Where the two apples at one date have different respiration 
values the top number is that of the apple wif'h the higher respiration value. 
The observed odour sequence noted for the apples of each class is set out below 
to show that the drift from green througli green-yellow to yellow takes place at a 
different rate for that the relation of these rates for the three classes 

is tho same as that shown by the respiration rates. 
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wi& later. At present we are concerned to schematise the 17 cases repre¬ 
sented by circles. Through these are drawn two sets of illustrative curves, 
and these curves imply that for any apple in the schema, the curve which 
passes through its observed initial value at a certain date indicates what its 
initial respiration would have been, had it been withdrawn from store at any 
other date, either earlier or later, than it was actually taken out. One striking 
feature of this figure is the strong suggestion of heterogeneity in the population 
shown by the fact that the sets of curves fall into two remote groups. Varia¬ 
tion could easily be made in the course of the construction curves, but tiie 
absence of individuals of intermediate rates of ripening both in the rising and 
the falling stages could hardly be eliminated by an alternative fonnulation. 
We propose to distinguish the 12 apples that ripen quickly as representatives 
of Class A, while the 5 that ripen more slowly may form Class B. Below the 
respiration drifts ore set out the colour sequence ejqieoted for Class A and for 
Class B according to the principles already enunciated. These sequences 
arc based on l^e recorded colours as given in column 3 of the table in the 
Api>endix. 

According to this schema the scatter round the mean is very small for Glass 
B, but only a few of this class chanced to be drawn from the population, 
presiunably because they were in small minonty. Even in Glass A the scatter 
IS not great, as the drift lines are here presented. The fact that so often 
two apples drawn from store at one date give nearly identical respiration 
values in Claes A, points also to this being a real group of small scatter, rather 
than part of one wide common group with the remote cases of Class B.* 

There are still four other apples that have not been brought to account in 
our treatment of Class A and Class B in fig. 3. These are VII, VIII, XXII, 
XXIV, represented by squares instead of circles. Apple XXIV presented us 
with a very high respiration very late in the chronology, and also showed a 
yello^v -green colour. These are features of an apple near its maximal senescent 

* In addition to a scatter of rates of ripening within Class A there must also be some 
variation between indivldoala with regard to tho respiration value per unit of freeh weight. 
If this had a considerable range, the vcrtioal divergence of lines within the neat of oneves 
jniglit bo wholly or partly an expression of snoh a scatter. Introdnotioa of tills oon- 
sideration might remove the intersection of curves inside each class at the peak of the 
schema and substitute a set of three parallel linos, bnt this would not affoot any argoments 
based on the sohema. 

During storage, month by month, the apples a^ losing water, so that from this oanse 
alone the respiration values per unit fresh weight must rise. The obeerved water lose is, 
however, not enongh to make an appreciable eontribotiou towards explanation of the 
observed large rise. 
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respiration, whioh suggest that XXIV must represent a class that ripens still 
much later than Glass B. This apple provides the first individual for our new 
Class C, and to this are assigned also a pair of early apples—^VIl and VIII. 
On any evidence that this chart can provide this last attribution is, of course, 
abMlutely arbitrary, for these two apples are perfectly situated for Class A 
apples. But on evidence provided in Section 11 on air-hne drifts, and confirmed, 
in the next paper where the behaviour in nitrogen is investigated, there is 
no doubt whatever that VII and VIII must be segregated from their neigh¬ 
bours and classed with XXIV as representatives of a separate class,—C. The 
straight line drawn in fig. 3 from VII to XXIV would serve for the slowly rising 
limb of the schema of initial respiration values of this class. This line passes 
through apjde XXII, which is also undoubtedly of Class C on similar evidence 
to be set out later. 

Such an analytic schema of three sets of lines provides some mterestmg 
situations when an apple is found at the intersection of two lines. Thus XIX 
might be claimed, as fax as position on the chart goes, as either rising C or 
fading A; but the fact that it was full yellow settles it as A. Again XXII 
and XXIII are in the chart so balanced between rising C and fading B that we 
must seek other evidence. A falling B apple, not far below the maximum should 
be green-yedow as was XXIII. It would then have been expected that XXII, 
which we have referred to Class C, should have been more green than XXIII. 
It was not recorded at the time as more green, but only as yedow-green, 
though a special note was made that XXII was strikingly turgid and fresh 
in appearance for an apple at that late date, so that on the whole its condition 
supports its attnbution to a rising line. 

It may be mentioned that we had no schema of this type before us when the 
experiments were actuaUy made, but only a growing perplexity about the 
association of low respiration with both the greenest and the yoUowest apples. 
It was this perplexity that led us to select for the two apples of the late June 
experiment the greenest apple and the yedowest apple that could be found in 
the population. This gave a due which, foUowed up, has led us ultimately 
to substitute for the perplexing configuration of fig. 1 the highly rationalised 
formulation of fig. 3, in which whether rightly or wron^y each point finds 
its {dace in one of three physiological classes, and also a defimte position 
in the sequence of development of its own dass. This formulation on the 
basis of the evidence so far produced may appear rather unsubstantial, but 
it will receive further support in Ipter sections on the air-lines as well aa 
from nitrogen effects. 
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It may have puzzled the reader that, whenas the whde of this section is 
expounded as a study of senescent drift of a peculation of apples stored at the 
temperature of 2-6° C., yet all the respiration values brought to account are 
for the high temperature of 22° C. The explanation of this indirect approach 
is that the experimental work was undertaken as a study of the effect of oxygen 
concentration upon apples at 22° C., and not till after it was finished was it 
discovered that the data supplied material for the exposition' of the various 
analytic treatments set out in the sections of this paper. The respiration values 
in the present section ore, however, all initial values, at 22° C., and so are 
determined by the physiological state of the ap^e at 2° C. when removed from 
store multiplied by the factor which gives the proper ratio for increase of the 
respiration rate between 2° and 22°. We have not carried out any respfration 
measurements at temperatures below 22° C., but the examination of such apples 
at various low temperatures by Drs. Kidd and West suggests that the tempera¬ 
ture coefficient, Qgg^ be given a value of about 8*0. 

The really remarkable fact that stands out clearly, in whatever way the data 
are handled, is that the respiration of an isolated starving organ, at a certain 
stage of its drift, starts to rise considerably. We may postpone our interpreta¬ 
tion of this phenomenon to Section III, and take up in the next section the 
analysis of the forms of drift of the air-linos of our population of apples. 

Se<^ion II.—The Course of the Respiration Atr-ltne of Indivtdml Apples. 

The next aspect of the respiration of apples m air at 22° C., after cold storage 
at 2'5° C., that we have to investigate is the general trend of the air-lines for 
the 21 individual apples examined, os their respiration is followed hour after 
hour for days. In the first section we analysed the phenomena presented by 
the initial respiratory values, which were found to vary from 12 to 20*6 mgs. 
C0„ and we put forward a schema which introduced orderly sequences into 
the apparent disorder of the occurrence of the different imtial values. The 
main conclusion was that the apples must first be sorted into representatives 
of some three physiological classes, A-B-C, which are characterised physio¬ 
logically by ripening quickly, intermediately or slowly under the conditions 
of storage. 

We have now to characterise and classify the different courses that the 
respiration of the apples run after these initial values, and see what physio¬ 
logical order can be introduced into this aspect also. These courses may be, 
for a long time, either falling, level, or rising, and we have to determine whether, 
for example, it is the high initial values that are associated with subsequent 
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steep fall, while the low oaes keep level, or whether the apples on the ascending 
limb of the A-B-C schema in fig. 3, p. 421, rise those on the descending 
limb fall; or whether perhaps apples of Class G behave in a different way from 
Class A And BO on. For this purpose the different types of oonrse run m air 
must be first brought together for an empirioal oomparisou of forms. This is 
done in fig. 4. The continuous parts of the lines in the figure represent those 
pnrts of the oourse in which the apple was actually respiring in air, the dotted 
parts indicate the periods in which the apple was in other gas mixtures than air; 
taken together these represent the course that the respiration would have 
followed had the apple been kept continuonaly in air. The whole composite 
line, made up of direct observations, interpolations and some extrapolations 



Fig. 4 .—A survey of the forms of air-line drift for the 21 apples V to XXV, tho abscissa 
axis being hours at 22'’ C. after removal from cool storage. Tho individual air-lines 
ore not spaced out in their real relations to a single ordinate axis, hut are brought 
oloso together for comparison of forms (sco tho table on p. 426). The ordinate scalo 
IS indicated on the right and tho initial value of each air-lino is outset to the left. 


we speak of as the “ air-lme ” of that apple. The derivation of these air¬ 
lines may be seen by consulting the full records of the experiments given in 
tho Appendix to the next paper. 

In fig. 4 the air-lines are arranged for comparison of forms, one over tho 
other, as close as may be without overlapping, in a sequence that ignores 
ordinate values aud is primarily chronological. The time axis below represents 
hours of respiration at 22° C. after removal from storage at 2*5° C. The 
respiration values which we have called the ideal initial values are noted at the 
beginning of each air-line. After studying these forms, from every point of 
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view, it seemed that we could distinguish three main types, each poaribljr 
divisible into two sub-types. These axe set out in tabular lonn and a descrip¬ 
tive label has been given to each type. 


Classification of Air-ldne Forms. 


Empunoffil types 
bura on form. 

Sab-types. 

Apples. 

1 

Fall in first 
100 boura, 
mgs. COg. 

]. Aur lines nsLog initisUy; 1 
l&terdeoliiung with » steepen- ^ 
ing fall 

1 

1. a, fall very long delayed 

VII 

VIII 

Nil 

Nil 

If b, loll after moderate time 

XXII 

XXIV 

Nil 

Nil 

11. Falling air-Ime of oomposite 
oooxse. Fall not moie steep 
at flist, form tending to hie ! 
ooncaTo below from steepen- i 
ing fall. ^ 

li, a, confse level for an 
imUal peiiodf then transi¬ 
tion to falL 

V VI 

IX X 

XII 

XI 

l-ss 1-SS 
1-S 1-5 

1-7 

[S-2J 

IT, apjmximately reoti- 
linear downward comse 
from beginning. 

xm XIV 

XV XVI 
XVII 

xvni 

3*7 3 3 

4*3 8 3 

3-5 

1-3 

111. FaDiifg auvliDes; logular 
oontinnoos ennres. eteeperat 
flnt, slaokenlng la^r. 

Ill* a* initial fall moderate 
rate. 

• XIX 

XX 

XXI 

3-2 

8 1 

3 2 

Ill, 6* imtial fall somewhat 
steeper than 111* a. 

XXIIl 

XXV 

4 0 

3 6 


Our next enquiry is then to see what relation these types have to the sohematio 
relation of initial respiratory magnitudes established in Section I. 

It will be seen that four of the records alone show an upward tendency and 
these have been grouped at the lower part of the figure. They are characterised 
as Type I, with the specific character that after 100 hours of leiqiiration the 
value is no lower than it was imtially. Ultimately these air-lines start to 
turn down to lower values. The rest of the air-lines have a downward tendency 
and are to be spoken of as falling air-lines. Among these we can distinguish 
two contrasted types of fall: there is One type—^UI—^which has a very 
segular and characteristic form, in that it starts from the beginning with a 
steepish fall and proceeds perfectly smoothly, falling less and less fast, so as 
to present a convexity below and ending, if observed long enough, in a practically 
rectilinear downward slope. The standard of this is record XXI : four others 
closely confonn to it making up the content of Type III. The remaining falling 
air-lines, constitating Type II, are less homogeneous and more difficult to define. 
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TbflW u* groined at tihe top of the figoze. None of them starte with a iteeper 
fall than it shows later, and some of them hardly fall at all for the first few homs. 
Mostiy, the oonxse is seen to be oompoeite in form, with a general tendency 
towards being oonoave below, but some start with a long leotUinear dope and 
may maintnin this as long as observed. this Type II the distinction into 
two snb-lypes is very marked. 

We have undertaken a very detailed analysis Of these dilEerent fomns of 
air-line drift exhibited by mdividnal apples of one picking, beoause it bears 
on the important queetion of the relative value of investigation at individual 
apples, as contrasted with the investigation of large rquesentative samples 
of an apple population ou statistioal lines. It might have been that no 
signifioanoe could be attributed to these divergences of form shown by individual 
apples, and that they could only be classed as cbanoe variations, due to 
causes which were too small and too numerous to be ducidsted. Shonld 
thia prove to be so, investigation of individual apples would be superfluons, 
and indeed tiresome. We consider that we have established the oontrary 
position, and hope to show that practically all the features of these air-lines 
have a definite metabolio basis, and that the whole set of phenomena oan ho 
iNTOoght into one general system. 

Our first business is to find out some otiieraignifioant feature of apple re^ira- 
tion with which these types of drift oan be oonelated, and we will now take up 
their relation to the chronological sequence of imtial intensities of respiration 
set out in the first section. Let us start with Type III as it is the most homo¬ 
geneous. The apples included in this are XIX, XX, XXI, XXIII and XXV. 
Clearly they are late on lu the chronology; but tbe omitted serial numbers 
XXII and XXIV, also very late, gave quite different records, so chronology 
is not everything. Reference to the sohema of fig. 3 will show that all the 
Type ni apples oome on the descending dopes of the groups A and B, and 
also that there are no other apples on these dopes. All these apples were 
yellow-green or full yellow, and would be described as nearly ripe or fully 
ripe. We meet here a perfect oonelation—as far as it goes—between type of 
aii-line drift and position of individual apples on our A, B, C dass schema. 
The initial respirations of this Type III vary from medium to low, but apples 
with these same initial magnitudes on the ascending limbs of the sohema never 
give this type of air-bne. The au-lines of XIX, XX and XXI of Glass A have 
almost identioal curves, but the air-line of XXIII falls faster at first than any 
of them. Also the air-line of XXV is falling dightiiy faster than that of XXI 
end diverging from it m the figure. It is therefore possible to suggest that the 

vox,. oin.—B. 2 H 
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tiro on thfl desoending bmb of B make a sub-lype m, 6, ]iu4 diatmgiududde 
from in, a, of the Clan A examples 

In Type I we have four records, Vll, Vlli, XXII and XXIV, which do not 
f^ at all over several days, but rise, so they make a veiry natural class Of 
apple Vm we cannot say very much as it developed a fungal attack at one 
spot and its respnration subsequently rose rapidly, with development of visible 
myoebum , the initial piece alone is therefore brought into fig 4 Apple VII 
gives a well characterised record followed for 320 hours and rising for the 
first 200 hours The fall that ultimately sets in is quite unbke the fall of 
Type III as it starts gradually and is of increBsmg pteepness givmg a form which 
IS concave below Two of the apples m this rising group are early apples VII 
and VUI, while the other two XXTT and XXIV are chrondogicany very late, 
so that we get no help from this consideration The real due is that this 
Type 1 18 exactly oo extensive with the dass C of fig 3 drawn up for those 
apples which represent a stram that ripens very slowly Within this type we 
are able to make a distinction based on chronology in that the late apples 
cease their rise at about 100 hours (sub t 3 rpc I, b) i^hile VII keeps rising for 200 
hours It will be noted that all four of these apples are on an ascending slope 
of imtials m fig 3, and we have no knowledge of ahat would have happened 
could the research have been contmued till tbn class of apple was fully npe 
and the initials liccame less 


We have now to consider the more complex group of Type II, which on the 
whole may be said to give falhng curves, though not of the regular form of 
Type 111 It is clear, by exclusion, that all these apples must bo on the 
ascending slopes of Glasses A and B of fig 3 The four earliest examples Y, 
VI IX, X exhibit the same type of form, that of a short mitial sbtetoh, which is 
practically level, passing into a falhng stretch getting steeper and steeper 
Air lines V and VI, followed for 200 hours, show a compound form m which the 
fonn of the early part is presently repeated at a lower level and there is some 
evidence that this is about to happen m IX and X, but the record was out 
short too soon for proof Then came two contemporary apples XI and XII, 
of which XII conforms to the type of IX fnd X The form of XI is not well 
established smee it was m 6 per cent 0| before nitrogen from hour 24 to hour 
110, as shown by the long broken hne reprosentuig the mtopolated part the 
oir line The form suggested is a long rectihnear fall which is really the form 
chaiaoteristio of the next sub group In the apples of sub group II, 6, which 
are all later examples chronologically, we find the early level imtial does not 


^pipear agam, but the course may be charaotenaed as prsotically a long redalmear 
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ilope from the beginning. Leaving aside XVill for the numient, it may be 
noted that the dietance of fall in 100 honn ie greater in this sub-olass than in 
n, a. The failing tendency is, thus, mere marked. The ends of these recti¬ 
linear frOs for Xin, XIV, XV, XVI are rather obscure. The two former 
may be held to turn down more steeply but not so with the two others. Also, 
the general oourae is not strictly reotilineax but somewhat curved, though it 
lacks the very regular falling ouxve form of Class III. 

The air-line of XVm offers an airesting contrast with that of XVII which 
was earned on simultaneously. While XVII gives the type of form just 
described, XVIII starts with a long rectilinear course sloping down but very 
little, so that in 100 hours it is no further bdow its initial value than is character¬ 
istic of sub-type II, a. Later it turns over into a steepening dope. Referring 
to fig. 3, we see that the initial value of XVIII is much below that of XVII, 
and that it is therefore one of the apples that has been segregated as a member 
of Class B. The distinction of initial values between these two apples is thus 
fortified by the marked distinotion of the forms of their an drift. The form of 
XVIII has several afiinitiea with the type of TI, a, which is chronologically 
earlier, as is appropriate. 

We have now worked through all the forms of air-line drift in fig. 4 and see 
that they can be schematised into a which finds the basis of its rational¬ 

isation not in chronology alone or in assignment to groups A, B, C alone but 
in a combination of these considerations. What counts is, of course, not 
chronology directly but its physiological aspect—grade of senescence—and 
as Class C is certainly ripening very much more slowly than A, and Class B* 
may be ripening somewhat more slowly than A, then the phydologioally, 
comparable stages of senescence are displaced relatively for the three groups. 
The index of seneecence then becomes the position of the initial respiration 
on the rising and falling slopes of the class lines of fig. 3. We may then, m 
the succeeding paragraph, achieve a synthesis of the relation between air¬ 
line drift and degree of senescence. 

The least senescent apples of our population would be the earliest ones on 
the up slope of the slowest ripening class, C. For this position VII is the 
standard and exhibits a long continued rise, rounding off to a level preliminary 
to what we may style a steepening fall. The next in order should be the earliest 
on the up slope of the quicker ripening class, A; and here we get no initial 
rise, but do get initial level courses, which in examj^es V and VI pass slowly 
into steepening falls, while IX and X go through this drift more quicldy. 
The next phase that we expect after the initiation of this fall is a steepish 

2 u 2 
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reetalmear fall, and though there is some oonfoBMm of detail in this we 
take the rab type II. hf as lepresentiog this Apple XYIII gives sapport to 
our view, m that being Class B it should not be so senesoent as the CSaaa A 
apples of the same date, and it is quite dear that its fonn diverges in this 
direction, beginning with very bttle slope and passing over later mto the steepen¬ 
ing fall The form oharaotenstio of the next phase of senosoenoe is very 
clearly indicated by all the examples of Type III, where the initial steepiah 
fall steadily flattens out m a very regular course giving curves which more and 
more approach a straight line This chaiactenaes the apj^es of the advanced 
stage of senescenoe, termed ripeness, and this is associated with then position 
on the declining slopes of Gasses A and B Some support is given to the 
segregation of B from A in that for a given initial value of respiration an apple 
on B should be less senescent than one on A, and therefore start its air line with 
a steeper fall, which is a form a little further back on the general scheme The 
form of the final phase of the air-lme drift is revealed only by apple XXI, 
which was followed for a very long time Here at the end of its record we get 
no further slackemng of the fall, but a straight hue fall of constant slope The 
fall of this slope is only 1 2 mg GOg in 100 hours, such a slope that if it were 
continued at this rate the respiration would teach zero only after a period of 
46 days at 22° C. 

As we have no very senescent apples of Class C, wo cannot say whether 
they would conform to this schema, which fits Classes A and B 

The regular succession of air-line forms during senescent drift, suffices to 
establish that the effects are not the chance expressions of a multitude of small 
mdetenninable causes, but most be the outcome of simple metabolic pnnoiples 
In the next section we shall propose a defimte schema of interpretation of 
these forms 

iSscfioN III The jSenesoenf Phase of Ontogeny and the Lotcenng of the 
OrganuatwH-lienetanoe of the Ttuuee 

In this laboratory various workers have studied the course of respiration 
m isolated plant organs of different types; and we have formulated certain 
fandamental principles that are to be found in action These will be the 
snbjeot of a general exposition m later papers Here we limit our attention 
to a special phenomenon that we behove to be obaraotenstic of the respiration 
of that late stage of ontogeny for which we have proposed the specific name of 
*' the senesoent phase ” The special phenomenon that appears at this stage 
mayxbe entitled a lowering of “ the organiaation-resistanoe ” of the tiasues. 
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We hftve ooinei^ the term “ cffganiBation-reastanoe ” to ei^oteeB an impartant 
aspect of protoi^asmio control of metabolic rate. It is quite dear that the 
oatabolio aotmty of a tiesue is not merely conditioned by the amouftf of reserve 
food-material that is present; there are times when oatabolio flux is very 
active and times when this conversion of potential or reserve metabohtes is 
extremely slow. This is a matter of protoplasmic organiHation and it must be 
concluded that some of this organisation is of the nature of a reaistanoe to 
reaction rate. We may picture some of this hindrance to reaction as achieved 
by spatial separation of the reactants by impermeable protojdasmio membranes. 
More significant, however, will be the adsorption or combination of one or both 
of the reactants by the stabihsed components of the protoplasm. Phenomena 
of this sort are presumably associated with the control of the hydrolysiB of 
carbohydrate reserves of the polysaccharide, disaccharide, and ^ucoside type. 

A lowering of the normal grade of organisation-resistance would then, by 
definition, result in a quickening of the rate of some aspects of metabolism, 
more especially and significantly of those primsry hydrolytic changes which 
bring the complex reserve and semi-reserve sulistances into the flux of cata¬ 
bolism. The particular final result of such acceleration of initial activity 
which mteresta us at present is the increase of rate of production of the effective 
substrate of respiration. Under prevailing ooiiditions, lu which this substrate 
is not already m excess, an increased production rate will reveal itself to os 
by an increased rate of respiration. 

In place of the generalised expression -lowering of the grade of organisation- 
resistance —it will be preferable to use a narrower expression in this discussion, 
as it will be hmited to respiration phenomena. Lowering of ** hydrolysis- 
resistance " will serve out purpose or mote conveniently the inverse of this 
which we may call increase of " hydrolysis-facihiy.” This change takes plaoe 
automatically in that late stage of the life-bistory of tissues which we label the 
senescent phase. We picture its onset as ot first gradual and then progressing 
at an accelerating rate : later the acceleration thminishes and finally the grade 
of hydrolysis-facility ceases to increase and remains maximal at its new hi^ 
level. 

This senescent increase of facihty takes place in stored apples at any tempera¬ 
ture, but ■Aftma to have a hig^ temperature coefficient so that it runs its course 
very much quicker at 22° than at 2° C., thou^ the initial low and final hi|^ 
level at facility may be of identical pitch at both temperatures. 

This oonoeptiou of a fall in organisation-resistance and a consequent incMsss 
in "itrithAlif* its origin in the sesroh for an interpeetation the 
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fact which we have clearly established that when the falling resimtion of 
isolated starved organs is ^ntinuously followed, it is found that a time oomee 
when the respiration starts spontaneously to rise again faiily rapidly in spite 
of continued starvation. This phenomenon of senescence will be dealt with 
in a more general way when we come to set out our observations on the starva¬ 
tion respiration of cherry laurel leaves. Here we are only concerned with its' 
effects upon the course of the air-line drift of senescent apples. 

We shall now attempt to interpret formally by a graphic schema our observed 
series of changing types of air-line as being the resultant expression of combined 
factors of senescence and starvation; the previous rate of senescence at 2° C. 
and that prevailing in the respiration chamber at 22° C. having both to bo 
taken into account. Tn the upper part of fig. 6 are three forms of curve, Y. 
Z and S, representing the three significant factors. The horixontal direction 
of the schema represents time and the letters b ...I are points along the time 
drift that we shall be concerned with. The vertical direction represented by 
the distance between lines U and V, represents the range of change of " organisa- 
tiou-resistance ” or " hydrolysis-facility,” the level U standing for low facility 
and the level V for high. Before the point of time b the resistance is normal, 
the hydrolysis-facility is therefore low, so low that the substrate of respiration 
would be produced at a rate to give, say, 10 mgs. CO, per 300 grm -hours at 
22 ° G., or equivalently, with Q^* = 8*0,1 *25 mgs.CO| at 2° C. Let us suppose 
that in storage at 2° C. the senescent change sets in at time b and the hydrolysis- 
facility begins to rise slowly reaching the maTimnni value of the level V at 
time j. The progress of this change with time is represented by the sigmoid 
curve Y, and at its end at j the facility level of V is supposed to be just such 
ns to give double the hydrolysis values stated for level U. At j the senescent 
(hange is over and the facility remains at level V on to time I and beyond. 

Now let us suppose that the apple at time b should be brought from 2° C. 
to 22° C. as its senescent phase is beginning; it is pictured that it would senesoe 
rapidly and nse to the level V soon after time d, following the sigmoid curve Z. 
Thereafter the level would remain at V. Suppose in contrast that the change 
from 2° 0. to 22° ('. is now carried out later, say, at time e. By this time the 
senescent change at 2° C. will be half over by progress along Y. and the rise of 
temperature will cause the remaining half to be carried through quickly, 
following the upper part of one of the Z curves, being the particular one drawn 
so as to intersect Y at time e. The full hydrolysis-facility will be reached at a 
time between / and g. In all, six Z carves have been drawn, one to indicate 
the rise at 22° C, for eoch of the arbitrarily selected series of eases when the 
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ap|ile is hrou^t from 2° C. to 22*’ C. at the auooessive points of tune e, d, e, f, g, 
k, Li each the start of the rise of hydrolysis is along Y and the finish follows 
a longer or shorter track of Z. * 



uiie as lesnltanta of opposed teodenoies. For detsUed ozpisaafelon see test. The 
lettecs b. ..I tepreseat a series of points of time during the progress of senesoenoe. 
The level V indicates a high grade of hydroljsis'faolliiy and U a low grade. Hie 
upper part of the figure sets out as curves 8, Z, Y, the oomponent fsoton sfleoting 
the drift of respiration at any moment, while the lower part gives the resultant air* 
line drifts as dotted curves. Curve Y indicates the form of the slow seneeoent drift 
at 2*6” C. of hydrolytic facility from level U at time b to level V at time j, ourve Z 
the rapid drift from U to V at 22” 0. A set of dx identical Z curves for 22” 0. are 
drawn, beginning at intervals along the time aids to fit a series of oases when apples 
are transferred from 2” C. to 22” C. at these intervals, one after the other. The 
put of the Z ourve in each case is the port which lies above the T curve, 
the apple being brought from 2” 0. to 22” C. at the loous of the intersection of the 
formal curves. The set of seven identical S curves stand for the factor of “ starva* 
tion ” fall of respiration at 22” 0. They represent the falling tendency of respiration 
at 22” 0. htiftftniiiig effective at the point of time when the apple is brought from 2” C. 
to 22* 0. In the low» part of the figure only the significant parts of the S and Z 

curves ate retained, and these are set out for the six oases when the change of tempera¬ 
ture place at e, d, e, /, g, A. The f<»m of the resultant curve for each case is 
drawn as a dotted line. It will be noted that levels U and Y ate not ahsolote rates 
cl OOrpradnotlMi, but stand for rates either at 2” C. or at 22” C. related to one another 
by the adopted value of Qig° i" S'O. 
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Were theora no q^ualifioationfl to be made, the implication of all this eyatam 
of flb*ng i»g organiflation-fesistanoe would be that the reapiration tate would, 
if kept at 2° C. oontinuondy, rise slowly along Y, from 1-26 mgs. OOg at h 
to 2‘60 mgs. CO, at j ; or, if for contrast kept throughout at 22** C., from 
10 mgs. at 6 to 20 mgs. just beyond d. If, however, the apfde remained at 
2 ° C. only till time s when its respiration would be 1 *87 mgs. CO|, and were 
then suddenly brought to 22° C. its resjwation would at once change to 
1*87 X 8*0 = 16 mgs. CO, and then advanoe rapidly to 20 mgs. CO, 
between / and g. 

There is, however, a qualification of fundamental importance to be made 
which depends on the fact that, while the low rates of respiration that ooour 
at 2° C. can be maintained, the high ones proper to 22° C. cannot be main¬ 
tained, but tend to fall ofi by what may be termed “ starvation.” To get a 
pure measure of the falling starvation factor of respiration at 22° C. it is neces¬ 
sary to experiment outside the senescent region, at some time after y, such as i*. 
An apple kept at 2° C. till time k will show respiration of 2*6 mgs. CO,, and if 
then brought to 22° C. its respiration will change qmokly to 20 mgs. CO,, 
but cannot remain at this high level, but must fall, following the course of the 
broken line S, first falling fast and then slower and slower with time. The 
course of 8 represents then the pure starvation relation. 

Returning to the cases where change from 2° C. to 22° C. occurs during the 
senescent phase at e or some other of the six represented points of time, then 
the starvation factor has to be introduced similarly at each. For this purpose 
identical S curves have been drawn passing through each of the points of 
intersection of the Y curve with the Z curves. Our components are now set 
out, and at any time-point where there is change from 2° C. to 22° C. then the 
falling curve 8 at that point represents the starvation factor tending to lower 
respiration, while the rising curve Z represents the accelerating tendency due 
to inareasing hydrolysis-facility. 

In the lower part of fig. 6 we show how these two factors interact to deter¬ 
mine a drifting series of air-line forms which correspond in type with the series 
actually observed. In this lower put of the figure, those parte of the lines 
which we may call construction lines have been omitted, and at each of the 
six points of time we have left in the figure only the two opposed factors brought 
into being, but into opposition, by the change to 22° C. The form of tire 
resultant curve arising from this opposition has been ooostructed for each of 
the riz points by calculating the difierenoe of tiie upward rise and the do«n- 
ward fall for a sncoession of short lengths of time. These forms of air-line 
drift are set out one by one as dotted lines. 
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In the early ones, while the facility is ruing faat the resultant air>line drifts 
upwards at first, while if started at/ it runs a level course, and if started later 
falls all the time. In each single case the riaing facility component has a lees 
and less effect as it nears its end at level V, and this effect becomes zero when 
the change is over; after this point of time the air-line follows a pure starvation 
oourse, being determined by the approiHriate region of the 8 curve alone. 
The seventh curve of the series, which begins at k has by definition no ruing 
component, and u the pure S curve throughout its course. The series of air¬ 
line drifts that we have R]mthesiBed in this schema presents all the observed 
types that we have set out in fig. 4, p. 425 The drift of k is the representative 
of Type ni (see table, p. 426), but this is of course due to our definite selection 
of this form of starvation curve for our schema The resultant curve d is 
the analogue of Type I, a, in which the rise is long continued, and curve e 
the analogue of Type I, b. Then as we follow on, curve / with its level start is 
the analogue of Type IT, n, while curve g giving a mtilinear fall represents 
Type II, 6. 

Our work on the apples was not begun until they had been in storage six 
weeks, and we coiuider that the absence of any observed air-lmes rising so 
steeply as the resultant curve c is duo to the fact that this type occurs only in 
the earliest stages present in October. 

It should be stated that this schema is not an attempt to reconstruct the 
actual air-lines observed but only the types in their proper serial sucoesaion. 
The curves Z, Y, S, employed in building up the schema were not arrived at 
by careful trial of form to give the liest fit, but were drawn freehand without 
subsequent adjustment. Nevertheless it is obvious that, for a given time axis 
in the schema, the mutual relation of the slopes of the adopted Z and S curves 
determines the synthetic form of the aur-line drifts. Had S been nearly as 
steep as a vertical Ime, or nearly os flat os a horizontal line, Z being unchanged, 
then the air-lino forms would come out very different. Borne narrow range 
of relation between steepness of S and Z has therefore really been predicated 
in the application of the schema. More general aspects of the significance and 
forms of starvation curves have to be taken up in a later paper. 

Further, it will have been noticed that nothing has been said, so far, about 
the existence of a starvation curve component at 2'’ 0. as well as at 22** G. 
We have tacitly assumed that this component at 2^ 0. is so flat in form, that 
it involves so little decline of respiration rate with time, that it has a negligible 
effect upon the slope of the aiz-line. At this temperature, then, the rising 
facility curve is held to express itself folly stage by stage in the observed rate 
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of respiration. We have made no respiration meaBuremeuts at saoh. ktw 
temperatures, but this aspect of apple metabolism has been studied by Kidd 
and West, and the relations we have indicated may be put on a more ezaot 
basis when their work and ours come to be correlated. 

In all this matter we have treated the individual apple as a whole and have 
not stated whether the drifts observed are to be considered as true for each 
individual cell of the apple or only as a statistical truth for the drift of the 
* whole jiopulation of cells making up the tissue. 

At least it can be said that our schema fits the facts, and that it provides a 
new conception which helps us to interpret the complex behaviour of respira¬ 
tion phenomena, by assuming that the organisation-resistance of tissues is 
not constant but is capable of undergoing cutaneous change. In other work 
we shall show that the resistance can be altered by experimental treatment. 

Section IV.— The Initidl Effect of Change of Temperature. 

When an apple is heated up from 2" C. to 22° C. the main effect upon the 
respiration is an increase of rate to somewhere about ei^t-fold. The course 
of this rising respiration, hour by hour, docs not, however, proceed to the new 
rate by a continuously rising curve of the form that a simple transition from a 
low steady rate to a higher steady rate wovdd give, but the transition record 
may exhibit a definite peak, so that the CO,-production is, for a time, in excess 
of the air-line rate that it will attain later on. In the present section we have 
to examine the early parts of our records rather carefully for evidence of the 
presence and magnitude of this effect. 

For this purpose theau parts of the records have all been brought together 
in the two columns of fig. 6, alined at zero^our; and certain construction 
lines have been drawn upon them to facilitate their examination. For dear¬ 
ness, in this figure, each record is presented by its pair of “ contour lines " 
(see p. 416) and the actual readings lying between them are omitted. In the 
earliest steeply rising hours the contour lines lie close together but later they 
are at the standard distance apart due to the fluctuation of the respiration 
(see p. 416). In this later region a median line is drawn between the contour 
lines giving the direction of drift of the speoiflo air-line of that individual 
apple. We have ei^trapolated each of these air-lines back to zero hour to pro¬ 
vide one of our two construction lines. At the top of the figure, two in each 
column, will be seen the four apple records which exhibit a definitdy rising 
air-line, and in three of those VII, VIII and KKIV the existence of temponxy 
exoew values of respiration is v^ dear. After the initial iw^ytfwnm the 
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Fio. 6.—-The initial boon of all the reoorda bron^^t together for examination of the 
'* initial temperatnre effect *’ on change from 2'5° C. to 22^ 0. The low readingi of 
the first dz boon are omitted to save spaco. The aotnal ooume of respiration is 
\xy the traok of the double oontour lines. The ordinate scale and the values 
of the ringlft roadingn can be soen in the oharta of the records in the Appendix to the 
next paper. Tho circle on each record maihs the inflexion point ** and indicates 
the end of the imtial effect. The median air-line ia extrapolated to aero hour. Wlm 
fcKie air-line bn* a marked curvature the extrapolated curve ia given as a broke n line, 
' and the oootinaoaa straight line near it is a cotutrociion line drawn as a tangent to 
the curve at the inflexion point. A second oonstnxotion line is the stmght lino drawn 
through the Infl ex ion point, along the median track of the record before the infl exio n 
point. For the applioatiaa of these oonstraotion lines see dm text. Becords XVU 
and ZYin are In t wru pted bj a faUure of temperatiue control from hours It to 22 
(Me the AppMMUx). 
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record ahowe a aeries of dining values, wliicli present the curious feature of 
lying on a straight line, and this presenUy brings the reccod on to the ime air¬ 
line. Here then there Is a TreU-piarked " inflection point ” on the reoord as 
the respiration valnes thence proceed to rise along the air-line. As a aeoond 
construction line in the figure, the median line of the observed falling slope has 
been continued back to sero hour, and onwards in the otiter direction to define 
its slope more clearly. We thus get superposed on the reoord a pair ctf con¬ 
struction Imes intersecting at the inflexion point. The an^es at interaaotion 
appear to be constant in all the well-marked cases, being 26° and 166° with 
the relation of axes adopted in this graphic presentation. The slope of the 
passing-ofi of the initial temperature eSeot is not then a constant slope to the 
horizontal, but a constant difference of dope above tbe slope of the air-line of 
the individual apple. One implication of this relation is, of course, that the 
higher the initial maximum lies above the extrapolated air-line, the later it 
will be before the inflexion point is reached. The time values for these relations 
are set out in the Tabic of the Appendix to tbo next paper. 

Tt now becomes interesting to consider our numerous records in which the 
air-lines show a well-marked fall as a general character, see Section IT. These 
eight records are grouped m the lower part of fig. 6, four in each column. Here 
we can hardly expect to find so obvious a contrast^^idireotion at the inflexion 
point since both lines will bo falling ones. The method we have adopted for 
interrogating each record is that of superposing on it tracing paper on which 
our two lines, intersecting at the standard angle, have been drawn. One line 
IS put to coincide with the course of the air-line and shifted along it to see if 
the intersecting line comes to lie on the median course of the falling slope of 
the change of temperature effect. It will be seen that apples XIV, XX and 
XXI give very oonvinciug evidence of the existence of a big effect when ruled 
up in this way, and the intersection point is cotrespondinf^y late, 27 to 29 
hours; see the time values m the table in the Appendix. 

Two other records XXIII and XXV show small effects, about which one 
cannot be very certain, tbe inflexion poin'( coming at 18 to 19 hours. Apple 
XIX appears to have an exceptionally large effect with inflexion point at 38 
hours, but this apple was transferred to nitrogen at hour 44 so the air-line course 
after the inflexion point is not very securely located; on general evidence we 
believe the dotted track in the figure is the course it would have followed had 
it been kept in air. Apples XVn and XVIIl, investigated together, both ahow 
an unfortanate break in their records, due to an accidental fsU of tempecatore 
in the bath soon after the pmnt of time when tiih twavimnm q| the effect had 
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dttv«top6d ttt hour 9. The efE^ of this lowaring of the leepiialaon was not 
folly teooveted from till hour 32, and a singfe median track only ie drawn for 
the reejaration of this distorted period. 'Hie direction of the subsequent air¬ 
lines for these two experiments enables us to extrapolate to aero with con¬ 
fidence and 0111 cross-lines can be fitted to the two fragments in a way that is 
sotia&ctQiy enough. ^We may conclude that with all these oases of reqmation 
the same type of change of temperature effect occurs as with rising air-lines. 

We have still left a group of four records m which the air line starts with a 
short level course. I^hese, which appear in the middle of fig. 6, show a wdl- 
marked temperature effect, and the some construction of the intersecting lines 
has been superposed upon the records. Though there is no doubt of the 
presence of the effect m records V and VI, IX and X yet the fit of the straight 
lines is not so convincing as in the other coses. Both these two records are 
oompositqjrecords, that is to say, that aU the readings for two separate experi¬ 
ments y and VI or IX and X, carried out simnltaneonsly, have been plotted 
aa one record. In each case the readings of the pair intonnin^e and their 
ocdleotive fluctuations fall within contour lines which ore not twice as far apart 
as the normal bpacing for a sin^e apple ; see the records in the charts of the 
Appendix. It will be noted that the falling slope from the maximun] to the 
inflexion pomt in these four apples can hardly lie described as a straight lino 
course, but tends to be a declining curve, which indeed is the form to be 
. expected a priori in all cases were the f aU to the air-line to be of an exponential 
nature. Apples XT and XIl also start with a short level air-lme but the 
temperature effect is not very large and so is not very well defined, but here 
also there is some indication of a slope from the maximum which is convex 
below rather than rectilinear. We would conclude that lu the group of apples 
which start with a level air-line the same type of temperature effect takes 
place aa in the other two groups, but that here we have a variation of form of 
the slope from the maximum. It interests us, in our endeavour to analyse 
out all the details of behaviour of apple respiration that this group of apples 
is not a random one but is the group of apples with air-lines of Type II, a, on 

p. 126. 

The only records that wc have not yet referred to are XIII, which is so short 
that it is ill-defined but appears to exhibit a minimal special effect, and the 
pair XV and XVI for which, through an aooident, we have no early readings 
at all. The obang w of temperature effect, then, may be held to be always 
p ffeee nt in our apples, but its magnitude varies a good deal. Its uniformity of 
fonn is striking, seeing ^|hat it keeps true to type, whether reepintion. 
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fundamentally, is either rising or blling, while tihe depaittite from the majocii^ 
l^rpe is but slight with level respiration. Possible interpretations of this 
effect will be examined in the next section. 

Station V.—Change of Temperature and COg-production. 

Jjpt us first consider the various factors within an apple that mif^t ex pre ss 
themselves by a transient excess evolution of COg to the external air-ouixent 
when the temperature is quickly raised from 2° C. to 22" C. The effects of 
this heating up upon CO,-evolution may be divided into j^ysioal and metabolic; 
and two processes may be considered under each heading. 

Phyiieal Prooesees: AUeration of EquUtbritm of Solution, Adaorption and 
Loose Chemioal Union of GO,.—^At the initial temperature of 2" C. the apples 
start with a certain percentage of CO, in their air spaces plus so much in eola¬ 
tion in water in equilibrium with this, so much CO, adsorbed and so much 
loosely united as bicarbonates, etc. All these states are reversible ones, and 
the equihbnum point of each wiU be shifted to a lower value in the sorbed 
phase by a rise of 20" C. m the temperature. From each state then CO, 
will tend to be liberated by a rise of temperature, and it might be thought that 
the excess production of CO, that we have noted was simply an outcome of 
the shift of these equihbria. Thus the absorption coefficient of water, when 
heated from 2" C. to 22" C., falls from 1 *6 to 0*8; so that the water would 
give off half its dissolved CO, provided it continued in contact with the same 
external partial pressure of CO,. On further consideration of the conditions 
established in the heated-up apple, it appears, however, that this provision 
is not complied with. For an apple at 22" C. gives off steadily by reqiiration 
to the air current some 8*0 times as much CO, as the ap^de at 2" C., and as the 
ultimate stage in this escape is mevitably a diffusion gradient across the 
surface of the apple there must be maintained a much higher concentration 
of CO, inside this surface at 22" than at 2" C. for such a transference by diffusion. 
The increase of diffusivity and decrease of viscosity in the medium are not 
very great for this rise of 20" C. 

In accordance with this expectation it has been found by work to be pub¬ 
lished subsequently that the internal atmosphere of an apjde contains at least 
five times as much CO, at the higher temperature. The rise of internal partial 
pressure of CO, is thus so great that it actually overbalances the shifting of 
the sedation equilibrium point. It follows that the water in a reqnring apple 

at 22" C. should contain in solution at least ^ X 5 = 2*5 times as much 

V 1*6 ^ 
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OOg M at 2" C. oannot, then, attzibote any of the evolved exoeoi to this 
•ouzoe. 

Another possible physioal souroe of COg would be the libemtion of adsorbed 
00a ^ temperature. The same general oonsideirationB must be 

borne in mind aa for the ease of solution in water. The aotualily of liberation 
will depend upon whether the known rise of partial pressure of COg within the 
ap]^ to about dve-fold is adequate to balance out the lowered affinity of the 
adsorbent. There is no quantitative knowledge available for the apple; also 
its content of organic matter is low. It is to processes of a metabolic nature 
that we indino, therefore, to attribute the observed change of temperature 
^eot. To the two metabolic processes that suggest themselves we may give 
the names of “ carbohydrate oqudibrium effect ” and “ intermediate com' 
pound effect.” 

TAe CathohydraU Equilibrium Effect. —It is well established that such a 
change of temperature as our apples are subjected to, produces a shift in what 
is generally ctdled the starch-sugar equilibrium relation, so that sugars accumu¬ 
late at the expense of starch during the time the tissues are kept at low tempera¬ 
tures. When the tissues are brought to a highn temperature this accumulation 
of sugar is reconverted to starch so that initially the sugar concentration is in 
excess for the high temperature state but rapidly declines. We should expect, 
as a result of this sugar behaviour, high initial respiration at 22** 0., falling 
with time as the sugar falls. This respuation effect is very marked with 
potatoes on change of temperature and the apple effect might be of this nature. 
Theie is also evidence that such temperature changes affect the relations between 
cane sugar and hexoses. The respiratory effect m apples might be due to this 
metabolic cause. 

The Intemeiiate Compound -Picturing respiration as fundamentally 

a sequence of linked reactions its progress at a steady state must be associated 
with definite equilibrated concentrations of the series of intermediate compounds 
that constitute the reactants. With rise of temperature and the change from 
a steady state at 2° C. to a new steady state at 22** C. there are possibilities of 
transient exoewc* of CO|-production according to the varying effect of the nse 
of temperature upon the component reaction velocities. 

We have before us, then, three posuble mechanisms that may contnbute 
to the excess production; the adsorptive, which is outside the ceU’smetalxdiBm; 
the carbohydrate equilibrium which is metabobo but outaodo the essential 
resj^atory nexus; and the intermediate respiratory compound, which is of 
the essence of the respiration rtself. It would seem that these three mechanisms 
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hftTft luffleieiit diffemUiia for os to hope, later, to^dutingauh between tham. 
All we can do at present, as a contribution towards solution of this pcoUem, 
is to snnrey the set of efEeots that we have recorded and determine whether the 
variations of magnitude and timing that they present give any helpful indica¬ 
tions. Some indication might be obtained should a clear correlation appear 
between the varying siae of these effects and some other feature of the apple 
respiration. Were the effects of identical magnitude in all cases, then this 
relation might be held to support the physical interpretation. Should there 
be a close ocrtelation between intensity of mdividual req^tion and the 
magnitude of the effect, then the intermediate respiratory compound view 
would find support. If on the contrary the effects were large at early atages 
of senescence and steadily declined chronologically so that there was a corre¬ 
lation with what we may call “ starvation," then this would support the oarbo- 
hydrate equilibrium interpretation. We shall see presently that no single 
one of these possible oorrelationB dominates the whole situation. 

One oonsidetable difficulty that stands between the observer and elucidation 
of these transitional phenomena is that the intensity and duration of an intra¬ 
cellular production of CO, is so much distorted when the observed signs of it 
are only the intensity and duration of outward escape of GO, by diffusion 
through the surface of the massive tissues of an apple. Should a few oubio 
centimetres of CO, be suddenly produced in excess by the reqiiratory mechan¬ 
ism, which before and after maintained a steady state, tiien this would not 
manifest itself outside as a sudden output of CO, of identical timing and 
mtensity, but as an output whiob might rise fairiy quickly to a maximum but 
would decline quite slowly again towards the steady rate, owing to diffusive lag. 
The decline would take the form of a " logarithmic curve." It is clear then 
that when we observe the CO, production of an apple falling in a curve of this 
sort from a high level to a lower level, and taking many hours to complete the 
falling transition, we cannot conclude that any actual internal production 
of CO, has been continuing at a hei^tened rate beyond the point of time at 
which the hi^ level ceased and the fall bq^. The observed escape of CO, 
may bo described as a distorted anamorphnf the production. 

A measure of the total magnitude of the excess internal production of CO, 
is, of coarse, given by the total excess escape of CO„ provided our gtaphio 
records provide a sufficiently certain base-line above which to measure the 
area expr essin g the excess escape. This certain^ we do not possess in dealing 
with the initial temperature effect in the apides, but we may take a sonunssy 
survey of the magnitades in exoMS of the base-line which is provided by the 
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tlmiffetioal extrapolated coorae of the air line This syrvey is represented in 
flg 7 where the ocmimon base Ime ^tand for the air line level and each magnitude 
IS represented as the area of a triangle emerging above this base The vertical 
side of each tnao^e gives the height above the air line value which the CX)| 
output reaches at its maximum and the length of the tnan^e along the base 
line measures the tune between the maximum of the effect and its extinction 
at the inflexion point on the air line 

In this figure are assembled a senes of those tnangics and we have to enquire 
whether their respective sizes fall into any simple system After a careful 



Fio 7 —A diagrammatio pmenfation of the relat ve magnitudes of the excess LO^ pro 
duofcion m the chAUjKe of tempmture effect for the 10 rocordod oases The areas 
of the triangles pr ivi le tl relative measures of magnitude the vertical ass being 
intensity and the horizontal d iration The base of each tnanglo measures the tune 
of the falling part of the effect from the observed maximum to the on 1 at tl e inflexion 
point Iho vertical of each tnanglo measures th intensity of the excess produ tion 
above the arl itranly adopted v ilue^ f the ideal air line the tme base lino from 
which the excess sho dd be measured cannot at present be deterauned The triangles 
are arranged in three senes oonesponduig to the throe classes f rate of ripening and 
are spaced out within the olaaaes so as to 1 nng eorrespon bn|^ states of senescenm ver 
one another Ihofl arrayed we hnd indi ati m (f an initial declining senes followed 
by a reversion to high magnitudes and then a second dechmng senes 

Burvej of the cases it seems to us that the distribution of magnitudes has a 
dual determmation and that it is hrst of all essential to take account once 
more of the ABC Class schema evolved m the first section In fig 7 the 
individual oases have been grouped mto three rows for the three classes and 
spaced along the rows according to their positions on the rising and faUing 
slopes of their respective classes In Class A we find apples Y and VI IX and 
X and XI and XII which are on the rising slope presenting a clear chrono 
logical drift of declming magnitude of the special effect so that here there u 
an inverse relation to using magmtude of general respiration and a direct 
VOL 0111 —B 2 I 
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relation to progressive starvation. Furtiier along on the falling slope of Claw 
A we have apples XIX, XX, XXI, and thew show another dedining series 
with time and progressive starvation, but here, in contrast, the general 
respiration pitch is falling with time. Between these two groups the special 
efieot must have increased in magnitude, but the only available apple between 
is XVII, so there is not dear evidence of the real course of the facts in this 
region. In Class B we have a suggestion of a parallel to the second falling 
group in the relation of the series XVIII to XXTIl and XXV. Apple Xlll 
provides a very low vdue in the middle region. Class C with its long con¬ 
tinued rising slope provides a diminishing series of effects from VII ami VIII 
to XXII followed by the large effect of XXIV. 

Viewed in this way it may be held that the whole set of effects shows evidence 
of decreasing magnitude with progressive starvation up to the maximum of 
initial respiration, but that here the end of the senescent rise of general respira¬ 
tion brings al^ut metabolic change to a new basis, and the magnitudes rise 
only to decline once more as starvation progresses further. For this inter¬ 
pretation of the magnitudes of the initial temperature effects as a double series 
of drifts we do not daim even high probability, but it provides suggestions for 
future examination. At least it seems dear that the observations cannot be 
rationalised without recognition of class grouping and of the main phases of 
senescent drift. 

There are a good many factors that might be significant in the interpretation 
of these effects. We have hod the advantage of additional suggestions from 
our colleague Mr. Briggs in discussing this and other biophysical aspects of the 
present stage of our general analysis of respiratory phenomena. 


Condunon, 

In this paper there Las been taken up the task of treating analytically the 
respiratory phenomena presented by a collection of apples in storage which are 
slowly ripening during a period of eight months. The general metabolic 
phenomenon that is proceeding in such a population is a steady drift through 
a definite ontogenetic phase, which, to distinguish it from the phases of 
adolescence and maturity, we term the senescent phase. This phase consists, 
in essence, of a fundamental change in the organisation of the tissues, which 
we describe as a lowering of the normal organisation-resistance, so that hydro¬ 
lysis of reserve and semi-reserve substances proceeds at a faster rate than in 
the mature phase. This change leads to a greater production of the effective 
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substrate for respiration, and so to an. increased production of CO^. When 
this senescent change has completed itself respiration falls in the direction of 
aero by the natural starvation condition that is present in an isolated plant 
organ. 

Our procedure for the analytic study of this stored population kept at about 
2 ’ S'* C. has been to remove from it individual apples at intervals and to examine 
their respiration at 22° C. The primary quantitative features that the 
respiration of each individual presents are two : (1) the initial value which is 
the measure of its physiological state when removed from store, and (2) the 
form of the subsequent course of respiration hour after hour when continued 
at 22° C. These two features exhibited a great variety of magnitudes and 
forms, and at first sight the distribution of these m chronological series, apple 
after apple, seemed to be almost random. After careful critical collation of 
all the forms, evidence of systematic, drift emerged. 

Finally the conclusion was forced upon uk that there were certainly two, 
and possibly three, physiological clusscs of apples present, which classes 
ripened at difierent rates so that chronology and metabolic drift of the whole 
population did not move together. On correcting for this we could formulate 
the characteristic phases of the metabolic senescent drift, and show their 
succession in each class. We found then that the observed respiration of an 
apple is an integration of two independent and opposed processes that are at 
work in senescence. One is the starvation drift at 22° C., tending continually 
to lower the respiration, while the other, tending to accelerate the respiration 
is the lowering of organisation-resistance, expressed in this connection as rise 
of hydrolysis-facility. 

In the third section of the paper a scheme has been presented in which 
these tendencies are brought to account, and it is shown that the observed 
types of phenomena can be reconstructed m this way. We would not claim 
that the interpretations that we have put forward in this paper are fully 
established by the evidence produced. We set ourselves the task of examining 
every detail of respiratory behaviour, and after collation of the details drawing 
up a schematic interpretation. As the apples were steadily drifting into new 
metabolic states, one after another, all the time, it was not possible to go back 
and recapture any precise set of conditions. Experimental verification of a 
hypothesis was therefore not a practicable procedure. Only by working over 
the whole field again in another year will it be determined how far the details 
of interpretation can be maintained. 


2 I 2 
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Introduction. 

The previous paper of this series contains a study of the respiration of a set 
of 21 apples brought from cold storage at 2 * 6** C. and examined in the laboratory 
at 22** C. The complex phenomena presented by the respiration while in a 
current of ordinary air were alone dealt with in that paper, but these some 
individual apples were also investigated in nitrogen and in various percentages 
of oxygen. In tho present paper the respiration data obtained in nitrogen 
are to be examined, while a subsequent paper will take up the phenomena 
presented in concentrations of oxygen. 

The complexities of CO|-production in nitrogen are no less than those already 
studied in air, though they bring us into a now field in which the oxidation 
factor is excluded, The behaviour of a number of individual apples alternately 
jq air and nitrt^n is recorded by long series of continuous observations, and 
these call for detailed analysis. 
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So muiy lelatio&a which seem both novel and aignificant emerge from this 
analysie, that we propose to set out our study of them formally in three 
successive parts. Part I deals with the actual course of COa*production m 
uitrogen and presents our observations empirically as a set of “ mtrogen 
eSeots.” In Part II, our data arc presented in the way usually adopted by 
workers in this held, in that the magnitudes of COg-produotion in nitrogen are 
set out as ratios to the CO,-production in air. This stage of analysis points 
the way to a more fundamental examination, which is carried out in Part III. 
In that part an attempt will be made to interpret the observed phenomena 
as manifestations of the working of a catalytic system of respiratory reactions, 
bringing into account both the main aspects of respiration, namely, those of 
oxidation and those of carbohydrate consumption This part is presented 
as the third paper of this senes. * 

Experimental Procedure .—^The general conditions of experimentation are 
fully described m the first paper, and need not be repeated. For the nitrogen 
experiments the procedure adopted was to disconnect the air stream through 
the apple chamlier and to substitute a stream from a cylinder of compressed 
nitrogen, the flow being adjusted by a valve to give the standard rate of 
15()() o.c. per hour. The stream of gas issuing from the chambers passed to a 
set of Pettenkofer tubes in which the COg was absorbed by baryta; the 
proiluction of 00^ is expressed ns milligrammes per 3 hours per 100 gms. 
fresh weight of apple. 

It was found that some cylinders of commercial nitrogen contain as much as 
1 per cent, oxygen. As very small partial pressures of oxygen give quite 
different results from oxygen free nitrogen, the gas had to be freed from 
traces of oxygen by slow passage over heated copper gauze on its way to the 
chamber. This gauze was contained in a silica tube in an electric furnace 
heated continuously to TOO** C. After the furnace came a Pettenkofer tube of 
baryta solution to remove any traces of CO^ before the gas passed to the apple 
chamber. 

Part I.— An Empibical Survky of ihb Effects of Nitrogen upon 
CO j-PRODuenoN IN Applbs. 

The Recordt.—Among the full records of the respiration of individual apples 
set out in the Appendix to this paper will be foimd 10 oases in which individual 
apples have been subjected to nitrogen for periods var 3 dng from 40 to 100 hours 
and their COs-production compared with that in air. Nine of these coses 
bear, in chronological order, the numbers VII, XI, XIX, XXI, a, XXT, b, 
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XXir, XXIII, XXIV and XXV.* In this list appear no mote than 2 out 
of the first 18 apples, while 6 out of the last 6 were examined in nitrogen. 
Behind this unequal distribution lies the story of a quite unexpected com¬ 
plication. The record of the first apple treated with nitrogen, Ho. VII, was 
evidently of quite the same type as we were familiar with from a detailed 
study of the behaviour of Cherry Laurel leaves in nitrogen, so this section of 
the work was dropped for experiments on small percentages of oxygen. Not 
until apple XIX was a second experiment made on respiration in nitrogen, 
and to our surprise the type of record obtained was quite different from that 
of VII. This divergence concentrated our attention on nitrogen for the rest 
of the series, but the lock of more nitrogen records in the first part of the series 
leaves several problems unsolved for the present. 

The numerous nitrogen experiments made after XIX showed that there 
wore really two well-characterised t)rpes of nitrogen effect. 

Of the nine records in nitrogen to be considered, seven were cases in which 
the nitrogen t^tment was both preceded and followed by a period in air, 
and these must first occupy our attention, leaving the two complicated cases 
in which the treatment was different for Section III. 

Fig. 1 presents a chart of the directly significant parts of the records of 
these seven apples, arranged so that the hours of beginning of nitrogen for all 
cases are in alinement. The chronological order of the experiments was that 
of the Roman numerals attached to them, but they are not arranged in that 
sequence but are grouped into the two different types of nitrogen effect. It 
will be seen that the top three in the chart differ in general appearance from 
the bottom four. One of the main puzzles, on the first survey of results, was 
to find out some explanation of why, apparently at random, one apple gave 
one type and another the other type. The difference could not be directly 
correlated with immaturity and maturity, because the first apple examined 
in nitrogen, VII, in November, gave the same tyx>e as two of the last examined 
(XXII and XXIV) in June of the next year. Those examined intermediately 
(XIX, XXI, a, and XXI, 6) gave the other type of reaction. Nor could the 
difference be correlated with differences (ff high and low magnitudes of respira¬ 
tion in air, for VII has a low air value, while XXII and XXIV have high ones. 
Apple XXV alone gave a reaction that could, to some slight degree, be regarded 
as intermediate between the two types. 

* The tenth osae, that of apple VIII waa ezoqitional, being attacked by a fongus 
myoelinm, and the complex problem of the effect of nitrogen on the reapiration of the 
combined ayatem ia postponed to Section IV. 
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The Bcduticm came, not from a study of the nitrogen records themselves but 
from a detailed analysis of the behaviour of the respiration of individual 



Pia. 1.—Freeentation of seven exatnplen of fcho offoot of nitrogen upon COa-produoUou, 
being all the olwervod casen in whiuh nitrogen was preceded by air. AH cases alined 
for hour of entry into nitrogen. The heavy oontinuous lino is the record of the CO| 
in nitrogen. The broken lino before and after nitrogen \s the record of CO| in air. 
The dotted line gives the “ air-hno respiration” by interpolation. For the full 
records, see the charts in the Appendix Groups of the appropriate ordinate values 
are given to the left. The top three records aro those of Class C apples ; the bottom 
four those of Gtasaes A and B, 

apples in air. This has been carried out in the first paper of this series, where 
the conolusion has been arrived at that those apples were not really a 
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homogeneous population, but that they must be segregated into representatives 
of oertainly two, and probably three, physiologioally distinot dasses. Oass A, 
distinguished by quick ripening, is sharply marked off from Class C, which 
ripens very slowly, while there is some evidence for a third Glass, B, which 
ripens at an intermediate rate. It is a great support to this condusion to 
find that this classification gives the key to the distribution of the two types of 
nitrogen effect. 

We have now to bring into prominence the striking differences between 
the two types by characterising each of them. In the records brought together 
in fig. 1, the absoissal hours are numbered from the change into nitrogen from 
air; and the continuous line gives the course of the COa-production that 
results, expressed in milligrammes COg per 300 grm.-hours of fresh weif^t of 
apple. The figures on the ordinate axis adjacent to each record give a group 
of the numerical values appropriate to that particular record. The broken 
line for 30 hours before zero time gives the course of respiration in air during 
that period ; while the broken line after the continuous line marks the course 
of respiration in air when the apple is returned to this gas. The fine dotted 
line which continues the first broken line through the period in nitrogen is 
the coiurse that, we conclude, the respiration would have followed in air had 
not nitrogen been substituted for it. These pieces of the line together con* 
stitute the ” air-line " of the record. It will be noticed that the interpolation 
only joins the actual air values some way on after the apple is back in air again 
—^not till there is evidence that the respiration is really in adjustment with air 
again and the transitional after-effects have passed away. 

We may now consider the two types of nitrogen effect in separate sections. 

Section I.—The Nitrogen Effect teith Apples of Class C. 

To this class belong the records of apples YII, XXII and XXIV, presented 
at the top of fig. 1. In all three of these records it will bo seen that when 
the apple is subjected to a current of pure nitrogen the resulting change of 
CO|-production follows a highly characteristic course. It rises at once for a 
few hours and then falls sharply to a level identical with that of the air-line; 
after this level value has been maintained for a longer or shorter period of time, 
there sets in, quite suddenly, a rapid decline of the respiration in a falling 
straight-line course. 

The whole observed record for apple YII lasted no less than 11 days of con¬ 
tinuous estimations, each of 3 hours* duration (see the Appendix for the full 
record). Before nitrogen was given the apple had been observed in air already 
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ior 94 lioun, but only 30 hours are brought to this special figure. The air 
tword before nitrogen is nearly level, with a faint rise in it. After the change 
to nitrogen there is a rapid rise, giving a crest with a maximum of 16 *6 about 
9 hours after the change. This outburst of CO^ subsides as quickly as it rose, 
and in 20 hours from the b^[inning of nitrogen it is doum to the original level 
that it held in air. At this level it now remains from hour 20 to hour 48, 
when it starts a new change and declines fast in a straight line, reaching 
11*8 mgs. at hoiir 68. At this point its nitrogen experience was terminated 
by a current of air. 

The air record after nitrogen never rises above the “ air-line ” and there is 
apparently a good deal of metabolic disturbance following the exhibition of 
nitrogen in the record of VII, for the CO 2 values follow a fluctuating course, 
drifting first up, then slowly down and up again, before the air-line is reached 
once more, in a couple of days. It is not proposed to interrupt the exposition 
of these nitrogen effects by iustif 3 nng in detail the course given in the figure to 
each air-line. These are considered in the notes to the Appendix containing 
the whole records. 

Not till apple XXII did we get another record belonging to the type of 
Class C. The respiration in air was 16*1 when nitrogen was given, and rose 
to 18*2 in 6 hours, it then fell to 16*1, completing the hump in 12 hours. 
After this there comes a level course, lying on the air-line, lasting till hour 28, 
at which time the steep downward track sets m, reaching 12*7 at hour 60, 
when air was given again. The behaviour after air is identical with that of 
VII as far as it was followed. Like VII, the fluctuations fftact with a sharp 
rise, but not enough to bring the record above the air-bne. The chief difference 
from VII is that the level second phase in nitrogen is so much briefer in XXII, 
16 hours instead of 27. This apple XXII was green-yellow and nearing 
maturity, while VII, taken six months before, was unripe green. This sug¬ 
gests a decreasing resistance to anaerobic conditions with advancing senescent 
development. 

Seeing how comparatively rare this type of nitrogen effect had been up to 
experiment XXIT, it was surprising to find that one of the next pair of apples 
to which nitrogen was given—XXIV-^belonged again to this type. The 
respiration before nitrogen had been followed for 100 hours and had been rising 
for 86 hours; then it became nearly level for 16 hours, reaching 20*8 
when nitrogen was given. We now get the characteristic sharp hump of 
16 hours* duration, but here rising higher, up to 24*4. This was followed 
by signs of a level phase on the presumed air-lino, but this only lasted 
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6 hours and suddenly down plunged the line of CO,-pxoduotion. In this 
ease it was decided to determine whether thia &I1 was in any way a toxie 
effect, for no apple had been killed by nitrogen among the previous experi¬ 
ments. Nitrogen was therefore kept on for 112 hours (see the full record) 
and the fall continued straight down to the value of 6*3 and then sloped off 
less steeply to 2'4. When air was readmitted the respiration only rose to 
4*0, so that this apple hu been practically killed by absence of oxygen for 
112 hours. 

With these three cases it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that as apples 
of this type slowly ripen, their metabolic working changes so that they become 
m some way decreasingly resistant to nitrogen treatment. 

One more nitrogen experiment—XXV—^waa tried before the work had to 
be brought to an end, but thia turned out not to belong to the type of Class C. 

The three apples VII, XXII and XXIV are, then, the cases on which a special 
type of nitrogen eSeot was established. It was only later that it was made 
out, from study of the air records and apple colour, that there were classes of 
apples of different ripening rates, and then it was seen that the slow-ripening 
C!lass C was just co-extensivo with the group that gave this Cherry Laurel-leaf 
type of nitrogen reaction, and could not resist, without depression below the 
air-line, loz^ withdrawal of oxygen. 

It may be mentioned here that on consideration of the early apple VIII, 
which became attacked with mycelium and is therefore to be dealt with 
separately in Section IV, we came to the conclusion that it also was a repre¬ 
sentative of Class C. 


Section II.—The Nitrogen Effect vrUh Ajtplea of Cleeses A and B. 

There are in all six records which conform to this type of nitrogen effect, 
but in this section we shall only consider XIX, XXI, a, XXI, 6, and XXV. 
postponing to the next section the cases of XI and XXllI, because these two 
were not in sir immediately before exposure to nitrogen, but in other gas 
mixtures. Their forms, therefore, need more interpretation than those now 
before us. All these four cases, os their high serial numbers show, came late 
in the season, and even the earliest, XIX, had begun to turn yellow'm cool 
storage. On reference to fig. 3 in the first paper of this series, which presents 
a schema of the senescent respiratory drii); of the three classes, it will be seen 
that all these individual apples, whether belonging to Class A or Class B, ace 
well down the descending slopes of the schema. Had the main lines of grouping 
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o{ tile epplee been known beforehand, care would have been taken to investigate 
also in nitrogen the less senescent apples on the ascending limb of the schema. 

Out immediate object in this section is to compare these A and B records, . 
determine the common elements in their form, and show how much their appear¬ 
ances contrast with the typical form of Class C. The graphic treatment will 
be similar and the four records are to be found at the lower part of fig. 1. 

We may first consider the records of apple XXI, o, and XXI, 6, as this apple 
underwent longer examination than any other case. This apple had been 
observed in air for 50 hours before nitrogen, and the course of the air-line was 
well established, having fallen in a steepish curve to the value of 12*4 (XXT, a). 
With nitrogen, there is a big immediate rise of CO 2 , reaching the top of a hump 
at the value of 18*2 in 10 hours and then declining in a fluctuating curve, but 
all the time well above the air-line. At hour 48, air was given again and there 
is a rapid drop in the record. When, however, the value reached that of the 
air-line it did not stay there but carried on, giving a marked dip below the air- 
lind values. This fall gradually slackened ofl and presently ceased, after 
which the values slowly mounted to the air-line and then continued along it. 
The drift of the air-line is here well established, as the apple remained in air 
for a further 140 hours. 

Comparing the records in air, on each side of the nitrogen ex^rience, we 
see that they can be joined up to give one regular continuous air-line drift, 
and it appears that nitrogen has had no permanent disturbing effect whatever. 
It was decided, therefore, to give an even longer exposure to nitrogen with this 
same apple, and record XXI, 6, which, m the general records, should be directly 
continuous after XXI, a, is shown in fig. 1, alined under XXI, o, for comparison. 
The air value of 9-7, at which nitrogen was given the second time, comes just 
about a week from the beginning of the XXI, a, record. Still we find exactly 
the same reaction to nitrogen, though the hump is hero not so high absolutely. 
The exhibition of nitrogen lasted 97 hours this time, but there is no trace 
whatever of the toxic elToct of nitrogen found in apple XXIV of Class C. 

The long record of XXI, b, is uistructive as demonstrating that the main 
drift in nitrogen docs continue on as a downward slope which converges on the 
air-line. The track clearly follows an undulating course, fluctuating on either 
side of the ideal line that can bo drawn smoothly through it. The fluctuations 
get less and less as the pitch of the line declines. Air was given at hour 335, 
and the record in air is again of the^same type as at the end of XXI, a, passing 
through a dip below the air-line at about 18 hours. The whole experiment had 
now lasted 17 days, and further exhibition of nitrogen on it could not be tried. 
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We may uow turn to apple XIX, which preceded XXT. The lespixation ip 
air was first observed for 46 hours and fell fairly rapidly, reaching 14'2, at 
which point nitrogen was given. There follows a very pronounced hump, 
reaching the high level of 21 '6 at hour 22 and falling m an undulating track 
till hour 72, the respiration in nitrogen being still greatly above the air-line. 
At this point air was given causing a rapid fall, and the record cuts the air-lins 
in 12 hours and then dips below it. The temperature adjustment of the thermo¬ 
stat failed here and the experiment was discontinued, but the record, aa far 
as it goes, has exactly the same features as the records of XXT, a, and XXI, 6. 
As the record was not followed on to return to an air-line, the exact location 
of that air-line cannot be established, but reviewing all the evidence its course 
cannot be far from that drawn in the figure. 

The last apple of this class to be examined is XXV, which was definitely 
selected from the cool store as being the ripest and yellowest apple showing 
no trace of brown that was present at that date (June 21). Apples of the C 
class were still greenish, and most of the A apples had rotted, and there is ^me 
evidence for regarding XXV as belonging to the B class, which is held to ripen 
a little slower than A but much faster than C. This case was observed in air 
for 06 hours, during which time the respiration fell gently to 12*6. Nitrogen 
was then given and produced the usual quick rise, to a maximum of 15 *8 in 
7 hours. Then the respiration declined quickly by a slightly wavy record for 
48 hours, rapidly converging on the air-lme. When air is given the record 
shows a new feature, in that the CO|-production first rises to give a small 
hump and then slopes away slowly to just below the air-line, afterwards rising 
gradually to it. It is curious to find that the superficial form of the record in 
air after nitrogen, in this case, more closely resembles its own record in nitrogen 
after air than any other record of air after nitrogen. Clearly this apple has 
some special features, and at first it was thought that these might be characters 
of Class B, but again it is the extreme end of the ripening series and its special 
features might be the expression of this position: the latter is the view that 
we adopt when in the next section we come to consider yet another apple of 
Class B, namely XXIII, which comes jusir before XXV in the ripening series 
and provides a transitional form to this extreme, all within the essential 
b'mits of the type we are considering. 

We may sum up the characteristics of the nitrogen effect with apples of 
Classes A and B as being, first, that the ^piration lies well above the air-line 
instead of upon it, and, second, that it presents a continuous slow decline. In 
appearance it may be imagined that the deoUne, which is faster than that in 
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air, would altiniatel 7 bring the nitrogen CO| down to equality with the air¬ 
line value, such aa characterues the C olaea, but we have not been able to 
pursue the problem so far for Class A. 

The only feature that appears to be common to the two dasses is that the 
first immediate efieot of nitrogen is to cause the COg-produetion to rise sharply 
above the previous level in air. The fact that these two classes should differ 
in every other particular feature seems to us a striking phenomenon and 
evidence of a metabolic difierenco, the general nature of which was only 
characterised after long analytic study. 

On comparing the features of the return to air after nitrogen, it is clear that 
one essential contilast must exist between the types, arising out of the fact that 
the A apples have a long way to fall to the air-line while the C apffies have been 
depressed below it, and must rise. Neither of these changes proceeds by what 
we may call the most direct route. Class C typically shows a sudden transient 
rise of respiration on return to air, but this subsides again before the final 
rise to the air-line is achieved. In Class A the rapid initial fall is not arrested 
when the air-line value is first reached, but sweeps below it in a transient dip 
from which it rises to attain the air-line finally. With apples of Classes A and 
B in the most advanced senescent stage, this t 3 rpical form undergoes a modi¬ 
fication, which suggests an affinity with the type of Class C, in that a transient 
hump of COg-production is the initial reaction to air, and this phenomenon is, 
as it were, superpose^l on the fall from nitrogen values to the air-line. 

Section III.—The Nitrogen Effect after Oas Miriures other than Air. 

With all the nitrogen records considered in the previous sections, the apple 
was respiring in air up to the change into nitrogen. We have now to consider 
the two oases in which the apple wm in an atmosphere either much richer in 
oxygen (100 per cent. Og, apple XXIII) or much poorer in oxygen (5 per cent. 
Og, apple XI). Examination of these records will show what effect this 
difference of antecedent conditions has upon the respiration in the nitrogen 
period. Both apples were returned to air at the end of the period in nitrogen. 
In fig. 2 the records of the nitrogen experience of these two apples have been 
brought together, alined at the transition to nitrogen. 

Apple XI—Transition 6 per cent. Og to Nilrogen.~-Th.e apple was in air up 
to hour 24, which locates the first stage of its air-line, but was then treated with 
6 per cent, oxygen. The effects of this gas will be dealt with fully in the fourth, 
paper of this series: it sufiices here to observe that the COg-production steadily 
falls in 6 per cent. Og till at hour 67 it lies at about 0*7 of the air-line value. 
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At this hour pure nitrogen is given, and we see the respiration rising steadily, 
cutting the auvline in about 12 hours and continuing to rise wdl above the 
air-line in a way which is characteristic of Class A and not of Class C. The 
maximum value is not reached till 24 hours, and then there sets in the steady 
decline of the A type, converging on the air-line. The course of the fall is not 
well established as owing to failure of clockwork six three-hour readings are 
merged mto one of 18 hours. At hour 110, after 40 hours in nitrogen, air was 
given, and the course wiU be commented on shortly. 

Apple XXIII—Transition 100 per cent. 0, to Nitrogen. —^This ap^de was 
initially in air for 62 hours, so that its air-line is well defined. At this hour 



Fio. 2.—Two examples of tho nitrogen elleot after gases other than air, XXIII from 100 
per cent. 0| and XI from 6 per cent. Of Both were returned to air after nitrogen. 
Thewh(deoftheCO|teoordobaervediB given by theheavy continuous line; the broken 
lines are tho air-lines of the two apples. 

pure oxygen was given, and we see the respiration rising steadily to a level far 
above the air-line and then raaiutainmg a line 1*40 times the value in air.* 
At hour 124, nitrogen was given, and in spite of the high air value, tho respira¬ 
tion rises, at first still higher, but then declines steadily, as is characteristic of 
an apple of the A or B class. At hour 174, after 50 hours in nitrogen, it is 
still markedly above the air-line. At this hour air was given. 

From this survey of the records there seems no doubt that apples XI and 
XXIII both belong to the type of Classes A and B, and neither to Class C. 

Transition Nitrogen to Air—Records XI and XXIII. —^With apple XI ait 
was substituted for nitrogen at hour 110, and the form of the record seems to be 

* The effect of oxygen upon respiration will bo expounded in the fourth paper of this 
series. 
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quite t 3 rpical of Class A. There is an initial big dip below the aix-line and 
presently the record rises again to join the air-line. Apple XXIII, however, 
has a different form. When given air at hour 174, the respiration falls smoothly 
and slowly on to the air-line, showing only a slight dip below it. Our inter¬ 
pretation of this form is that it is to be affiliated to that of XXV as an outcome 
of the late senescent stage. Apples XXI, XXIII, XXV make a good series of 
drifting forms in this progress, m which XXIII is clearly intermediate between 
XXI and XXV, for while the latest case, XXV, rises initially before making 
for the air-line and XXT dips below it initially, we find XXIII drops moderately 
on coming into air and reaches the air-line slowly, with only a slight dip in 
the record. 

Section IV.—The Nitrogen Effect with a Mycdium-Infected Apple. 

Apple VIII has a section to itself, because it was the only case in which a 
patch of mycelium developed on an apple during the course of experimentation. 
The record of VIII in the Appendix shows that after 60 hours, though still in 
air, the COg-outpiit started to rise at a very rapid rate, quite unlike any other 
apple of the whole set. The respiration also became very irregular, fluctuating 
widely from reading to reading, so that the “ contour lines ” that contain 
the whole scries have to be widely separated. This state of things could only 
be attributed to fungal development. 

Having carried on the record in air for 160 hours, it was thought worth while 
to give nitrogen, and sec what happened when such active mycelium is 
present. A sweepmg fall of respiration sets in from the high level of 22*8 
and continues for 36 hours, finishing with a nearly level series at 9*3. After 
12 hours more of nitrogen, air was given again at hour 210 . On this the 
respiration rose to a somewhat higher level (probably fluctuating), and after 
36 hours fell slowly to the level of 9 *3 that it hod given in nitarogen. The whole 
record is so different from others that we can only offer a conjectural inter¬ 
pretation of its features. One tiling is clear, namely, that mtrogeu cuts out 
entirely the source of the large irregular output of CO 3 in air. This must turn 
on the killing of the mycelium by the absence of oxygen, for when air is re¬ 
admitted there is no recurrence of the high values nor even an upward tendency 
in the respiration within 80 hours. We can, therefore, use the values after 
administration of nitrogen as pure apple values, those before being apple 
plus myceliiun. The value 9 * 3 suggests itself as the air-line value for the later 
part of the record, as it is the final value in air and also holds for the last 12 
hours in nitrogen. The air-line for the early part of the experiment lies higher 
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and is assumed to begin from an initial value of 12*2, due aHowanee having 
been made for the “ initial rise of temperature efieot." 

All things considered together, we regard this apple VIII as belonging to the 
same type as Yll (the late ripening group C) and eharaoterised by slowly 
rising respiratiou initially, under our standard conditions of experimentation. 
The air-line is aooordingly shown rising slowly from 12*2 to 13*4 at hour 60. 
It may be that thin early rise is contributed to by mycelium development, but 
we assume it due to the apple metabolism up to hour 60. After that hour the 
aii-liue of the apple proper has to get to the lower value of 9 * 3, adopted for the 
later part. The falling curve forming the middle of the air-line is purely 
hypothetical, and its considerable fall implies that a number of apple cells are 
killed to form the brown patch revealed at the finish, in which the mycelium 
is at work. Were it assumed that mycelium had been at work unobserved 
from the beginning, then there need not have ooenrred any rise at all in apple 
respiration proper, and the necessary hdl to the value of 0*3 in the air*linfl 
might be quite inconsiderable. 

We return to the phenomena in nitrogen and note that this gas was only 
continued for 48 hours. A glance at the nitrogen record for VII will show that 
no depression should be produced in this time and the respiration would be 
expected to lie oh the air-line for hours 20 to 48 in nitrogen. This is the 
state of things we have assumed in the air-line here drawn. 

Finally, with regard to the nitrogen after-effect when back in air, we note 
that in neither of the other cases of group C was air re-admitted before nitrogen 
depression (the third phase) had set in. We have, then, a new case here, and 
we may accept this difference as the explanation of the fact that none of the 
after-values in sir lies below the air-line. The fluctuating form of the after¬ 
effect may well be similar to those of VII and XXII, though this is not proved, 
as owing to the stoppage of the clockwork 21 hours of readings were merged 
into one average value, as seen in the record. Anyhow, th^ is undoubtedly 
a sharp rise on passing from nitrogen to air, which b a character of group C. 
Also, it seems clear that after 70 hours in air, the after-effect of so short an 
exposure to nitrogen will have completely subsided, so that the value of 9*3 
attained may be safely taken to represent the true air-line value. 

All the characters of this curious record, VIII, can thus be fairly interpreted 
in terms of other experiments if it is r^[arded as being, like YII, a representa¬ 
tive of Group C. 

Summary of PaH /. 

The most striking general outcome of our survey of tiie 10 nitrogen reoorda 
is that they all belong to one or other of two types, which appear so distinet 
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that there is never any ambiguity about assigning a case to its type. Looking 
at them from the traditional point of view, which stresses tiie relatioqi between 
the magnitudes of COi-production in nitrogen and in air, the types seem to 
have practically nothing in common. It is the purpose of our analytic treat¬ 
ment to determine what is really the common measure of metaboliq signiiicanoe 
between them. 

One most important fact that has been fully established is that long exposures 
to nitrogen have no permanent disturbing influence upon the metabolism, 
except in the case of the late Class C apple XXIV, for when returned to air 
the respiration recovers and returns to the same line of starvation drift that 
it was travelling along before the nitrogen was given. This line is drawn 
through all the records as the “ respiration air-hne,” and it clearly expresses 
some fundamental and dominant ontogenetic drift the march of which is 
neither accelerated nor retarded to an appreciable extent by exposure to 
nitrogen, however violent the temporary change of C02-produotion may be. 
The air-line respiration will provide us with a very stable standard of reference 
for purposes of analysis. 

A second important .feature of the nitrogen records is that such strikmg 
things happen at the transitions, i/vheu the Midden change of gas takes place. 
Recovery of position on the air-line after nitrogen may take a couple of days 
and be associated with a temporary phase of very low COj-production. Entry 
into nitrogen, on the contrary, displays only a short transition, and the form 
is very different with the two types of effects. We hope to elucidate the 
signiflcance of these transitional forms by the further analysis that we now 
enter upon. 

Past II. —Analysis of the Nitrogen Effects as QuANirrATivE 
Variations of C02-Fboi>uction from the Air Standard. 

Our general outlook upon the apples under investigation has been to regard 
them as individuals which are undergoing a steady Inetabolic drift in storage. 
The broad respiratory expression of this drift is that in its early stages the 
respiration, as measured at 22° C., may keep level for a considerable tune, 
while at later stages the respiration steadily falls off in a starvation curve. 

These phenomena were fully set out in the first paper of this series. The 
only index of metabolic state and dnft that was employed in that analjrsis 
was the pitch and the form of the " air-line ’* of respiration. Apples of Class 
C, which progressed slowly through the ripening drift, provided examples of 

TOL. om.—B. 2 K 
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the level air-line, while those of Classes A and B gave nmneioiis ezamplei Of 
the falling air-line. 

The departures of the magnitude of CO|-ptoduction in nitrogen from theM 
air standards might be determined in various ways, and we have to examine 
all possibilities in a searoh for fundamental causes. As CO|-prodaction rates 
in nitrogen and air tend to be cither both at a high level or both at a low 
level, one obvious enquiry is as to whether there is not some significant ratio 
between the intensities or rates of CO,-production in the two states. This is 
the aspect that we may examine first. 

Section I.—A Survey of the Ratios of CO^-Production in Air and Nitrogen. 

As the air-lino of respiration provides us with a stable standard of reference, 
it is a simple matter to express the COj-production in nitrogen or any oxygen 
mixture us a ratio to the contemporary value on the air-line, which latter 
gives us the value that would have been produced m air had the apple remained 
in air all along. 

In drawing up our ratios we shall avoid comnutting ourselves to the use 
of established terms, like anaerobic and aerobic respiration, and employ tJie 
following symbols, which simply refer to actual data of this investigation and 
the conditions in which they are obtained:— 

NE (nitrogen respiration) values signify rates of COfproduction in pure 
nitrogen. 

OR (oxygen respiration) values signify rates of CO|-production in air or 
other oxygen mixture. 

ALR (air-line respiration) values are C0|-values obtained from the air-line 
drawn through each record. 

TR (total respiration) values ore 0O|-valoe8 without implication as to their 
metabolic source. 

The expression TR is of value at transitions and in cases that will oome up 
for consideration later, where, in very low oxygen supply, we have mixed 
effects so that TR is useful for the sum of OR -f NR. With regard to the 
relation between OR and AlJt, it is clear that when the apple is in air and the 
respiration is properly adjusted to air, then OR and ALR are identical. The 
chief use of ALR values is for the periods when the apple is not in air and the 
air-line is drawn by interpolation. When on apple is in pure oxygen or 6 per 
cent. 0|, then the CO,-production is very different from that in air, and hcare 
OR values depart widely from ALR values. 
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The present section of our analysis is conoemed with the vanations and drift 
of the ratio — 

NR _ CX), v alue (per 3 00 grm hours) in nitrogen at any poi nt of time 
ALR COj value of air line at the same point of tune 

In Table 1 are set out the values of NR ALR and their ratios which our data 
provide us with Nine cases out of the 10 described in Part I appear in this 
table apple VIII which was attacked by mycelium being omitted Against 


Table I —Table of NR and ALR Values and theu Ratios 



Houn in n trogen 

0 

10 

16 4 
13 7 

1 20 

20 

13 7 
13 7 

1 00 

30 

40 

00 

60 

70 

11 1 

13 7 

0 81 

c 

VII 

NH 

AJ R 

NR ALR 

(20 4) 
la 0 

1 00 

13 7 
13 7 

1 00 

13 7 
13 7 

1 00 

13 4 
13 7 

0 98 

12 3 

13 7 

0 89 


f 

NR 

(21 8) 

16 9 

16 9 1 

15 8 

14 6 

12 7 



c 

XXII i 

AIR 

10 1 

16 0 

11 9 

lo S 

16 7 • 

ir 6 




\ 

NR VI R 

1 J2 

1 r 

1 00* 

1 01 

0 92 

0 81 




f 

NR 

(27 B) 

: 0 

20 8 

17 4 

14 6 




c 

XXl\ i 

ALR 

mliWM 

20 76 

20 7 

20 a 

20 j 





1 

NR ALR 

1 3J 

1 n 

1 00 

0 84 

0 70 




B 

xxiii f 

NR 

(24 0) 

21 H 

le 1 

10 9 

16 8 

15 0 



(after < 

ALR 

n 2 

12 9 

12 7 

12 o 

12 3 

12 1 




oxyge ) L 

NR Ai R 

1 8 

1 Cl 

1 62 

1 36 

1 29 

1 23 




r 

NR 

(10 0) 

15 r 

14 0 

13 4 

12 4 

11 o 



B 

XXV -( 

AIR 

1 12 r 

12 1 

11 8 

11 1 

11 3 

11 1 




1 

NR AIR 

1 1 13 

1 1 28 

1 23 

1 16 

1 K 

1 04 




r 

NR 

(22 U) 

20 0 

2 0 

19 2 

18 6 

17 9 

17 4 

17 0 

A 

XIX 

ALR 

1 14 2 

12 9 

n 65 

11 4 

13 2 

13 0 

12 8 

12 7 


1 

NR ALR 

1 1 00 

1 00 

1 47 

1 43 

1 40 

1 38 

1 86 

1 34 


r 

NR 

,(18 M) 

17 8 

16 0 

16 1 

10 4 

14 9 

[14 40 

|u 081 

A 

XXI a i 

AIR 

13 4 

12 1 

11 8 

11 5 

11 3 

11 2 

11 1 



\ 

NR ALR 


1 47 

1 43 

1 40 

1 86 

1 33 

US 

1 1 *8] 


r 

NR 

,(14 00) 

IS 7 

12 9 

1 12 2 

11 6 

11 1 

10 60 

10 20 

A 

XXI 6 J 

ALR 

9 7 

0 

9 30 

' 0 2 

0 00 

8 9 

8 8 

8 7 


1 

NR ALR 

1 1 01 

1 44 

1 38 

1 1 32 

1 28 

1 20 

1 21 

1 18 


■ 






~ 1 

1 iCxr 

b —oontioued 


Hour in nitrofljDn 

0 

1 

1 20 

30 

40 

jwgll 


1 100 

A 

XKKfteir 

NR 

10 9 

13 5 

16 0 

16 6 

14 5 

Q 9 

9 6 

9 36 

0 per cent 4 

ALR 

14 9 

14 0 

14 1 

13 7 

13 3 

8 6 

8 0 

8 4 

0.) \ 

NR/ALR 

0 73 

0 90 

1 13 

1 14 

1 OO 

1 10 

1 IS 

1 11 


two it 18 noted that they came mto mtrogen firom 100 per cent 0^ and 0 per 
oent 0| respectively while the other seven were m air before nitrogen The 
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vdnes ate aet out foi points of time, 10 houts apart, from the beginning of 
mtrogen on to the end of it, which vanes from 40 to 100 hours The ALR 
values have been taken from the smooth ALR line, which figures m each 
record The courses of observed NR m the onginal records do not famish 
very smooth curves It has been mentioned already that m mtrogen the actual 
record for apples of Class A fluctuates in a wavy course, and the higher the pitch 
of the record the more ample are the fluctuations For analysis by ratios we 
need a smoother line than some records give directly, and the values of NR 
set out in the table are smoothed values There are, however, only two cases 
where the smoothing we have adopted alters the observed oourse in a material 
way 

The oases which have been altered m form are those of XIX and XXI, a, 
the difference between observed and smoothed values being set out in fig S 



Fio 3—The imoothed curve of the mtrogen effect adopted for the apples XXI, a andXlX 
for which the fluctuations observed in nitrogen were veiy great ihe individual 
records are given as broken lines, the common smooth form of NR as a heavy con 
tinuous (.urve The pitch of the two records is different the respective ordinates 
being given at the two sides 

In this figure the observed points are derived from the loll records m the 
Appendix by taking the middle value between the ** coptour hnes " at the 
specified hour The assumption started from in smoothing has been that, 
as these two apples both belong to Class A and are adjacent in date and m 
condition, they should idctlly have a common form of falling NR curve, and 
that departures from it should bo regarded as individual fluctuations The 
mean form adopted treats the high values of XIX at hours 20 and 30 as being 
excessive and the low values at hours 40 to 60 as defeotive With XXI, a, 
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on the contrary, hours 40 to 60 give excessive values. In support of the 
expectation of similarity is the fact that the air-lines of these two apples have 
identical forms. Adopting the common form of NR curve drawn in this 
figure and giving it the appropriate pitch for these two apples, we arrive at 
the smoothed series of values that appear in Table I 
The calculated NR/ALR ratios set out m Table 1 are all plotted against 
time in fig. 4. There is a group of four in the middle of the figure which drift 



Vio. 4 —A chart of the time diift of the ^U/ALll latioe set out in table 1. Continuous 
oorvoB based on the values oaloulated for lO-hour intervals. 

downward in the same general way; these are the apples brought into nitrogen 
from air, while it is seen that XXIIl, which comes from 100 per cent. 0, 
starts with an exceptionally high ratio for NR/ALR but falls steeply, till ii 
joins the middle group after hour 30. Apple XT, on the other hand, which 
comes into nitrogen from 6 per cent. Og, starts abnormally low and proceeds 
to give rising ratios, till it also joins the middle group about hoiur 26 and then 
folia off in a similar way. Our first survey of ratios establishes a new and 
important fact, which is, that the previous oxygen experience completely 
alters the NR/ALR ratio for at least 24 hours after entry into nitrogen, but 
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that later on we get ratios that are about the order that we might eq^eet had 
the ap|de eome from air mto nitrogen. 

Coming from an oxygen mixture noher than air we get higher ratios than 
from air, while lower ratios are obtained when the apple has come from the 
lower concentration of 6 per oent 0, Thus we register as a signihoant pruunple 
which m itself is m opposition to the idea of the whole situation being dominated 
by constant ratio relations Even setting aside these two special cases of XXIIl 
and XI, we find little support for any constancy of ratio The table shows us 
that if we had to make a general statement for the behaviour of these apples 
in nitrogen after air, we could only say that the ratios observtd ranged between 
1 56 and 1 00 

There is, however, one set of ratios, which we may call the “ mitial NR/ALR 
ratios,” which exhibits a certain uniformity It will be seen in the table that 
we have given m brackets an initial value for the NR series at the zero hour 
of entry mto nitrogen This is arrived at by graphic extrapolation of the 
observed series of NR valnes set out m the table When the apple passes 
mto nitrogen from air, the CO j-produotion rises considerably and fairly quickly, 
but it takes some hours to load up the tissues of the apple with the new higher 
00| content, and it is usually 7 to 10 hours before the rising transition bnngs 
the CO, escape up to the falling line, on which all subsequent NR values he 
The number of points available given the extrapolation a fairly obvious course, 
and so we regud these imtial NR values as a dose measure of the values that 
would be given if the air supply could be out off mstantaneously and the new 
higher CO, content were to requure negbgible time for adjustment As these 
imtial values provide m each case the maximal value and maximal ratio for 
the function NR, they arc obviously of considerable metabolic sigmficance 

Let us then examine the imtial NR/ALR ratios class by class For Class A 
we have cases XIX XXI, a, and XXI, 6 all coming from air to nitrogen, and we 
find the ratios 1 65,1 62,1 61, which from our jwesent point of view we may 
regard as practically identical. Since we know that XXI, b was carried out 
on the same apple as XXJ, a, with an interval of 140 hours m air between, it 
IS striking to find the same initial ratio for both This demonstrates that the 
imtial ratio is not a relation which shifts with time for a given apple as the 
metaboUc drift progrehses Even though the senes of ratios had fallen to 
1 ‘33 at the end of XXI, a, yet, after recovery of the apple on to its proper air* 
line, the same imtial ratio is given on a second mtrogen treatment, and this, 
though the absolute pitch of respiration had fallen considerably 

fuming to the apples of Gass B we have only the case of XXV coming mto 
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mitogen from an Here the initial ratio is 1 33 In Class C wc have three 
oases the very early case of VII gave 1 60, while the two late oases XXII 
and XXIV give the ratio value of 1 32 and 1 33 It thus appears as if the 
initial ratios after air group round two distinct values which we may round off 
as the values of 1 60 and 1 33 All the 1 )) relations observed come in apples 
at the end of the senes such as XXII XXIV XXV while the earlier give 
1 60 ratios but as the classes arc not imiformly distributed along the senes 
it may yet be held that 1 6 charaoterisi s Class A 1 -13 Class B while Class 
C shows 1 6 at the bi ginning and 133 values six months later 

When we turn from this evidence of uniformity in initial ratios to consider 
the falling senes of r itios for the successive hours as set out in Table T and 
fag 4 we hnd no signs of any simple system 3he two apples r f ("lass B show 
a more rapid fall of ratios with time than the three of (lass A but i v< n within 
this last group though the initial ratios arc close togither at 1 5 thi falling 
senes diverge considerablv Nor on this i vttnded time sc ale is it easy to form 
any conclusion as to the ultimate value tf thesL ratios had eaih nitrogen 
experience been kept on for man)’ days lon^^er 

may therefore present our data in mother graphic way m which the 
indcfiniti extension of the tune axis is tilesroped I ig 6 enables one to inspect 
the drift of each type of respiration as well as the ratios between them Here 
the NR values arc plotted against the iorrespending AIR values the two 
axes NR and ALR having their common origin at /(ro values at the bottom 
nght-hand comer Fach pair of value s from the tabic gives a point on this 
CO ordinate system and the points foi each individual arc lonnected up with 
lines which combine them into a drifting scries The imtial point of each apple 
IB distinguished by a circle 

As both forms of respu'ation an dmunishiiig by starvation we should expect 
on any simple scheme that each appli would begin somewhere towards the top 
left harid comer of the fagure and drift towards the final extinction of rospira 
tion represented by the origin at the lowi r right hand coiner If NR and ALR 
should maintain a constant ratio throughout the whole progress thenthi succes 
sive points would, of course lie on i straight line passing through the origin 
A few such constant-ratio lines have been drawn in the figure as con 
struotion lines, the constant ratios they stand for are indicated at the left 
above There are Imes for the following ratios 1 00 1 30 1 34 I 62 and 
1 66 It 18 at once clear that the oo ordmated values of NR and ALR show no 
sign of drifting towards zero values in a direct bne They move across the 
figure to the right looking at first sight as if they would in tune out the ALR 
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axis high up aud provide the strange situation of oonaiderable ALB values u 
association with zero values of NR 

We may look for a moment at the individual cases m tins figure Gases 
XXI a, and XXJ, 6 are of great inter^t beoause they nspresent two successive 
exposures to nitrogen with the same apple Apple XXT, a, has its initial fairiy 
towards the left and lying on the 1 5 ratio track With sucussive hours up 



FiQ i —A chart shoM ing tho co ordmatinn of h R and ALR values as thcj diift a itb tune 
The Bxei aro \ alucs of JSRand ALUuith a commonongin at zero tivcconatniotion 
linos for certain constant ratioa for NR/ALR are drawn, and the tatio value for each 
line 18 insortid in an oval at the top left hand comer The «o ordinatod values of 
N R and ALH fur all the Llasa A and B apples are inaerted in the chart b} a senes ol 
dots for each 10 houi interval as given in Table I The points of each individual 
apple are linked toi,etheTliv aheav} broken line tho initial value being distiQgouhed 
hv a Clide 


to the end of 50 hours the points move diagonally across, almost in a strai^^t 
course, and reach a value on the 1 34 ratio hue During this penod the movo> 
ment to the right indicates a drop of 4 0 (16 9 to 14 9) (see the table), while the 
movement vertically downwards indicates a drop in ALR of 1 2 (12 4 to 11 *2) 
This IS less than one thurd of the NR drop Between XXI, a and XXI, b, 
there intervenes a period of about 140 hours u air, hut when we start nitrogei^ 
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again with the initial point of XXI, 6, we find that drop of ALR in thisaiiperiod 
has been 1*0 (11*2 less 9*7) while the shift to the right, t.e., along the NR 
axis, has only been 0*2 (14*9 less 14*7). This position allows us to formulate 
the statement that, when actually in nitrogen, both NR and ALR values 
fall ofi (the former about three times as fast), but when in air, though ALR 
continues to fall off, yet NR hardly falls off at all. 

It is therefore made obvious that analysis by series of ratios between NR 
and the ALR values is not going to clear up the true situation. The one ratio 
that appears to have a real significance is the 1 *6 ratio, which reappears at the 
initial -of XXI, 6, still the same as the ratio at the initial of XXI, a. Though 
both respiration values at XXI, b, are lower absolutely than at the beginning 
of XXI, a, yet the ratio of them is maintained. This suggests a simple form 
of experimental relation, namely, that if one continued to alternate nitrogen 
and air during the starvation progress towards zero at the ongin, every one 
of the initial points on passing into nitrogen would lie on the 1*6 ratio line, 
which makes directly towards the origin. This we may hold fast to, as being 
a significant fundamental relation. 

With regard to the (bift of NR and ALR values during the nitrogen experi¬ 
ences of XXI, b, we see a repetition of the rapid drift to the right, so that after 
60 hours NR has dropped 3-6 (14*7 less 11*1) and ALR 0*8 (9*7 less 8*9), 
the former 4*5 fold the latter, so that the line of drift is more horizontal than 
in XXI, a. During the further 45 hours in nitrogen the values show signs of 
working downwards. Possibly this downward drift would become more marked 
had nitrogen been continued longer, so that presently the value would have 
got on to the 1*0 ratio construction line. This is merely a formal suggestion 
at present; we see that the pomts on the track of XXI, 6, representing 10-hour 
periods, are already getting very close together, forecasting perhaps another 
100 hours in nitrogen to attain the 1*0 ratio construction line. 

Passing now to the other apple of Class A, namely, XIX, which was earlier 
in chronology than XXI, a, and has therefore higher ALR values, we find that 
it has also higher NR values and that its initial point has again the 1*6 ratio 
relation, so that by this and by its drift of values while in nitrogen it takes 
its place on the chart quite as if it were an earlier nitrogen experience of 
apple XXL 

When we consider the only other case of transference direct from air to 
nitrogen, that of the Class B apple XXV, we note that its initial ALR has about 
the same value as XXLa, but its NR value is less, so that the initial point lies 
^n another construction line, that of the 1*33 ratio. Kept in nitrogen, it shows 
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ezaotly the same type of behaviour as tite CSaas A apples, drifting rapidy to 
the right, NR having dropped in 00 hours 5-1 (16-6 leas 11-0), while ALR haa 
dropped 1'4 (12'6 less 11*1), nearly a fourfold drop in NR. This drift bripgn 
it by this short time nearly on to the 1 *0 ratio line and it is still drifting rapidly. 
So that we oonolude that though a succession of initials in nitrogen would, for 
this B apple, fall always on the I'AS conatruotion line, yet long-continuoua 
nitrogen would probably drift the values across the 1 >0 ratio line sooner than 
in Class A. 

The other Class B apple, XXIII, shows the effect of exposure to high oxygen 
concentration befort nitrogen m that the nitrogen initial has a much higher 
NR value than any other apple, though the ALR value is much lower than XIX 
and little higher than XXV, the ratio here being as high as 1*82. It recovers 
from this temporary effect after 26 hours, and its throe later values are so placed 
that they mingle with the points of XIX and XXY. 

Apple XI shows the opposite displacement from XXIII. Its initial ALR 
value is the highest of the lot, being an earlier Class A apple, but as it has been 
in 6 per cent, oxygen before nitrogen, its early NR values are very low and 
rising rapidly while ALR falls. These are special transitional values, and the 
first three points might well have been omitted from this graph. Soon after 
the fourth point, this transition is over and its maximum NR value of 1<>*4 
is reached. Now at last the record begins to behave like the other coses and 
shows values drifting across to the right and a little downward. The track 
IS such that if nitrogen had been continued longer the values might soon have 
drifted on to, and across, the 1*0 ratio construction line. This apple is the 
only early Class A apple investigated m nitrogen, and its case is difficult 
because we have no example of this particular metabolic state which had been 
brought into nitrogen directly from air. We return to this case m Section III 
of the next paper after further analysis has been carried out. 

None of the Gass C values has been entered in this figure because it is clear 
that, since ALR values remain practically constant throughout their records, 
the series of NR pomts will be merely a procession across tbe graph from left 
to right on one horizontal line, and only tbb distances between the points, 
indicating periods of 10 hours, will have any significanoe. Until we oomo to 
investigate apples so early in storage that their ALR line is definitely rising, 
Class C furnishes the extreme type, giving points on a horizontal line, whereas 
all the A and B apples lie on a line falling somewhat away to the right. The 
slopes of these A and B lines are nearly all about parallel, moving 3 to 4 units 
to the right for a drop of 1 unit vertically, indicating that NR is falling 
three or four times as quickly as is ALR. 
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The absetuse of any tendency for the senes of ra^penmental points m tins 
Bgoie to move towsrds the common origin dnnng the fairly long penods that 
the apj^ were under examination Buggests aome essential divergence of the 
eouree of NR from that of ALR The drift apart of the two values is of the 
type that would bo expeited if NR were dnfting towards xero at a relatively 
rapid rate while AIR drifted m that direction at a very much slower rate 
The striking thing la that recovery of the AT R position is complete on going 
back to air so this tendency does not persist in air after nitrogen 

If an apple after being kept m nitrogen for 100 hours could not be brought 
back to its AT R values by subsequent air but was found to be permanently 
depressed then it would be assumed that some toxic effect had inactivated 
the machmery but of this there is no sign and we regard th depression as 
metabohe The only possible type of toxic eftect that would fit the facts 
would be an auto iepression of NR by some product such as alohol or 
acetaldehyde that accumulated in the tissues comb ned with the absence of 
depression of the ALR values subsequently Instead of complete absence of 
depression of ALR subsequent to NR it would be possible to hold that the toxic 
substance was ripidly oxidised to an innocuous one n the early hours of the 
return of the oxygen supply 

In this connect on we have calculated the expeited alcohol content of the 
apple tissues at the end of several of the n trogen experiences on the basis 
that ] molecule of alcohol is produce I m association with each molecule of 
C0| This works out at 1 046 mgs alcohol added to the tissues for eat h 1 Omg 
CO( escaping during the } regress of NR In the 70 hours of XIX 439 mgs 
CO| escape and therefore 467 mgs alcohol ore accumulated giving a eon 
oentration m the tissues of 0 46 per cent In the 100 hours of XXI b the 
totals per 100 grms of apple are respectively 369 mgs CO« and 384 mgs 
alcohol giving a concentration of 0 38 per cent alcohol Direct experiments 
have yet to be tried upon the effects of small additions of alcohol No allowance 
for any such depressant effect has been made m the present survey 

By our inspection of NR/ALR ratios we have been led to attribute a certam 
amount of individuality to NR behaviour by which it departs from AIR 
behaviour We have also established the defimtepess of imtial NR/ALR 
ratios after av and further that quite different ratios are obtamed when the 
apjde has been brought from higher or lower concentrations of oxygen We 
may now take up another Ime of analysis 
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8«!t\on II Anaiyna of the Rdatton of ALR and NR Dnfi by Dtffenmi 

of VcdwB 

The uniformity underlying the relation of a pair of falling ourvea if not to 
be found m then ratios might possibly reside m their anthmetical difierenoes 
and when we turn to investigate this aspect of the pairs of ALR NR curves 
we come across a significant relation The only region where we have several 
suitable cases available for companson ih the group of throe records XIX 
XXI a XXT h all of which are Class A and closely adjacent m date and 
condition 

In all these cases NR is greater than AIR and the differences NR less ALR 
as denved from the values set out in Table I p 4(>1 are brought together m 
the upper part of Table IT In the column for zero hour where the ratio 
NR/ALR is for Class A about 1 1 we find a decreasing set of differences 
in the serial order of the cases each difference being of course half ALR 
Similarlj the differences decrease m the column for each other hour Inspection 
of the whole set brings out that ill the senes of differences run a parallel 
course The senes for XXI a is always 1 3 to 1 2 below that for XIX and 


Tal le II —Table of Differences NR less ALR 
(For Values of NR and ALR see Table I p 461) 


Hour in nitrogen 
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1 


the senes for XXI h is always 2 8 to 2 75 below XIX The sets of values are 
chaiactensed then by constant differences * The record for XXI a actually 

* It may not escape the re-ider e notice that oontnbation has already been made to 
the parallelism of XIX and XXI a by tbe procedure adopted for smoothing the NBounres 
for these two eases earned out m fig 3 Had not the ALR values also mu • paiaUel 
eoMsee for the two apples then the parallelum thedifferenoeeof the pair would not have 
Tosnlted so that the two reealts do give more than a single measure of support to the 
independent case of XXI b 
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stopped at hoot BO, and the two end TalneB m braekets are additions oalou 
lated on the basis of constant diderences so that we may obtam three sets of 
70 boms duration for further examination 
In fig 6 we present all the NR curves m terms of their excess values over 
their companion ALR curves Those of dass A now under discussion are 



three olanee of apples A fi C are given m separate groups In dass A bosido the 
four namberod c urvee which run a parallel course an additional curve has been con 
struoted on the b une bosu but of lower initial This unnumbered curve tuts the air 
bne at hour 70 In Class B a dotted addition has been made to the observed cui\ e 
of XXin which came to nitrogen from pure oxygon This constitutes a su^cstion 
of the form that might be expected had \X11I been brought into mtr gen from air 
instead of oxygon The group of Clafts C cuivcs is descnlKxl on j 475 

there grouped at the bottom It is clear that the mote starved the apple 
becomes giving lower ALR values the smaller will be the imtial excess of 
NR if the NR/ALR ratio remams constant Since the NR curves are all 
parallel the smaller also will be the excess of NR at each successive hour 
To the three upper observed curves of this group we have added an imaginary 
lower onrve also running a parallel course This gives the curve of NR that 
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we should expect on these prmciplos whoi ALB falb to 6 9, and therafon the 
exoesH NR over ALR becomes initially half this value, 3 46 This curve 
been selected as one that would just cut across the ALB curve at hour 70 
After that hour the NR values will be below the ALR 

How much further all these NR curves would drop after hour 70 cannot yet 
be safely predicted The curve for XXI, h was followed on to 100 hours and 
continued to fall and approach the ALR value Graphed on this scale it looks 
as if it might flatten out and never reach ALR but plotting on a more condensed 
scale suggests arrival there in 170 to 200 hours 
In order to present the relation that we have just made out for this group of 
curves in a more realistic setting we have drawn up fig 7, lu which the three 
oases examined are set out on one time axis As XXI, a and XXI, h, were 
carried out on the same apple with a known time in air between them these 
two oases can be accurately spaced on the time axis The case of XIX pre¬ 
ceded XXI but as it was a separate individual the two time scales cannot be 
combmed into one accurately We have therefore located XTX in front Of 
XXI a to such an extent as will allow its air line to run on into the line of 
XXI a m a natural falling curve just as if all three cases had been carried out 
on one apple The general disposition of the parts of this figure can be checked 
on the detailed records in the Appendix to this paper 
The heavy line right through the figure gives the absolute ALR values and 
the three falling NR curves are also marked in heavy hnes As construction 
lines we have connected up the three imtial NR values by what we may call 
an ‘ imtial mtrogen Ime ” This bne could have been drawn by eye well 
Lnough but the values were calculated from the known ALR values m the three 
cases by using the factors established for the three actual initud NR values, 
these factors being as Table 1 shows 1 65 ALB for XIX 1 52 ALB for XXI, a 
and 1 61 ALR for XXI, h We have added further a bne connecting up the NR 
values observed at hour 30 for the three oases and another line for the values 
at hour 70 We see that the '* 30 hour mtri^n bne ” and the “ 70 hour 
nitrogen line' are practically parallel to the ** uutial mtrogen line ’ 

The relation of this sytem of mtrogen lines to the ALR bne now becomes clear 
Smoe the uutial mtrogen bne has an approximately constant ratio (1 6) to 
the ALB bne, then the other NB lines parallel to it cannot have a constant 
ratio to this same bne They must tend to out the ALR hue in senal order at 
points of time which are earlier the lower the absolute value of ALB 
The lowest NR Ime we have drasm is the 70-hoiir bne **, the 100-honr Ime 
would be lower still but only XXI, b, provides us snth a point for this line. 
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Uaoertamty as to the form of the continuation of the NR lines after hour 100 
prevents us from completing the schema, but we have suggested that these 
hues continue as falling straight lines at the slope that hours 90-100 indicate. 



It'io 7 —A coiuitruotian bnn((in{( together the two nitrogen effects of apple XXI, a and (, 
and that of XIX fur companson of the relation of drift of NR to drift ALR The two 
parts of XXI are (orrectly spat ed on the actual time axis of the record, which is given 
below, but the case of XIX is arbitranly placed on this tune axis, so that its ALR 
line runs on smoothly into that of XXI The heavy continuous curves above 
represent the course of downward drift of NR in the three cases between vertical 
lines marking off the first 70 hours in nitrogen With XXI, 6, the NR curve was 
observed longer, on to % hours but with XXI, o, the actual observed peiiod was 
only 50 hours, the values tor hours 60 and 70 being calculated as shown in Table 11 
Three construction dotted lines arc added to the mtrogen part of the record. These 
join up, for the throe (asos (1) the initial NR values at rero hour. (2) the values at 
30 hours in mtrogen, and (3) the values at 70 hours in nitrogen These throe mtrogen 
JiHQg 1 ^^ practically parall^ It is brought out in this way that the lower the absolute 
pitch of NR imtially the sooner wiU the continuation of the NR bne make contact 
with the ALR line 

At the bottom of the figure m the middle an imaginar> case has been drawn up, 
w here ALR is only 5 0 when mtrogen is given. On adding to this an NR curve, con¬ 
structed on the principles set out mthe text, we find that NR cuts Alffl as early as 
honr 40. 

Ab an inset at the bottom of the hgure we have added an unaginacy case 
constructed on the pnnciples set out above. Here ALR w supposed to have 
fallen as low aa 6*0, and the initial NR will therefore be 6*0 x 1*6, The 
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mitial NB line ib drawn at thia ratio to ALR and the NR aequenoe u drawn 
falling away by the eame aenes of values as in the earlier cases As a result 
it IB clear that in this extreme case the NR line cuts across ALB as early aa 
hour 42, and thenceforward diverges from it below 
By this survey of NR and ALR relations wc have estabhshed a new and 
significant pnnciple, which is that the grade of starvation is the thing that 
determmes whether the course of NR, when the initial hours are passed, lies 
well above the air respiration or close to it, or mostly below the ur hne All 
these states might possibly be produced in one individual apple, allowing, of 
course, for the fundamental relation m Class A apples, that the imtial NR is 
1*6 tunes the contemporary ALB value This point of view stresses still 
further the part played by carbohydrate metabolism m determining relations 
which might a prton have been attributed to oxidation processes 
Before going farther mto this aspect of respiration we have yet to inspect 
our other NR curves and hoc what indications of regularity based on values of 
NR less ALR they may present There await us the two cases of Class B 
XXIIl and XXV. the three cases of Gass C. VII, XXll and XXTV and the 
single early case of Class A represented by XI In Table II the values are set 
out and they are presented graphically in fig 6, droups B and C 
We may look first at the two oases of Class B Apple XXV brought from 
air to mtrogen distinguished itself from Class A by showmg a steep and recti- 
Unear fall of NB/ALB ratios The values of excess NR over ALR also fall off 

steeply m a fairly straight line, so that m 50 hours, when nitrogen was stopped, 
the difference had nearly become zero The mitial excess of NR is 4 1, 
giving an NB^ALB ratio of 1 32 mstead of the 1 6 ratio of C lass A There 
are thus three nunor points distmgoishmg XXV from the group XIX-XXT, b, 
namely, the steeper fall, the Imeai course, the early prospective crossing of 
the ALB Ime, to add to the different initial ratio 
Grouped with XXV in fig 6 there is also the curve of values of differences 
fox XXIII, another apple of Gass B As this apple was m pure oxygen before 
nitrogen, its OB value was much above the ALB, and the effect of this previous 
history was to give a very high initial NB with an ALB ratio of 1 82 The 
excess over ALB is initially 10 8 and the values Rdl off very steeply m a 
straight Ime till hour 30, after which the fall oontmues much less steeply on. 
to hour 60, when the nitrogen w as ended In this last part the line of XXlll 
runs about parallel to that of XXV, but in the first 30 hours the high values 
are due to the previous exposure to oxygen We can imagine that if XXIIl 
had come into nitrogen from aur, the senes of NR—ALR differenoes would have 
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tan parallel to that of XXV all along, and a dotted line has been drawn in the 
fignre for hours 0 to 30 on that assumption. This indicates for this hypothetical 
treatinent of XXlll an initial NR—ALR difference of 6*6. The recorded 
ALR value in Table 11 is 13*2, so there results on these lines an NR/ALR 
ratio of 1 *60 for tiiis apple going into nitrogen from air. For the companion 
apple, XXV, of this class the ratio was shown to be 1 *33, so it is left uncertain 
as to whether this reconstruction is valid as a support of parallelism of difference 
values. We have no experimental test case to guide us. 

Turning to apple XI of Class A we have here the opposite distortion from 
XXIII in that this apple came into nitrogen from 6 per cent. O^, which had 
lowered its respiration, and the NR values for some hours are below the ALR 
line. They rise fairly fast and are well in excess of it by hour 20. After a 
maximum at hour 26 the values fall off, till hour 40, when, too soon for the full 
information which we now desire, nitrogen was changed for air. The values 
in Table II are added to fig. 6, Group A, showing that after hour 25 we get the 
fcdling curve characteristic of Class A and also lying parallel with the rest of 
the class. If this parallelism between hours 26 and 40 is carried back to sero 
hour, we get the line, figured, but not numbered, which we mi^t expect to be 
the course followed had apple XI been in air before its nitrogen experience. 
The initial value of NR excess over ALR indicated by this graphic construc¬ 
tion is aliout 3*7, while the ALR value has been taken as 14*9. As in the case 
of XXlll. this graphic method does not give a concordant ratio, indicating 
NR/AI.R = 18*6/14*9 = 1*26. 

In no other case have we met a ratio that was not close to cither 1 *60 or 
1*33. We must leave this problem open, after recalling that XI is the only 
early apple examined m nitrogen for Classes A and B, and that special changes 
of organisation-resistance are stdl proceeding m this early state, on the lines 
set out fully in the first paper. 

Applet of Clast C. —Finally, we have to survey the special class, C,’consisting 
of apples which show striking characteristics associated with their extremely 
slow rate of ontogenetic development. The values for the excess NR over 
AIiR are set out in fig. 6, Group C. In appearance, this set is widely different 
from the other two sets, as each case is built up of three jointed linear courses, 
but nevertheless these lines run parallel for the three different apples The 
initial excess is high, but then the ALR values are hi^ in these cases. Inspec¬ 
tion of the values in the tables will show that there are here two oases of initial 
ratio — 1*33 and one of 1*66, while in regard to the NR — ALR differences 
there ara two cases of 6*8 and one of 6*2. In spite of this rather mixed state 
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it 18 dear that the linoH are generally parallel m the figure To thu 
phase succeeds the level phase where NR/ALE 1 0 and here pandlehsm. 
becomes identity of course In the third phase YII and XXII show also 
parallel movement while XXIV drops somewhat more steeply In this last 
apple there is probably a toxic factor for the apple succumbed completely 
with continuation of the nitrogen 

Sutnnmy of Part II 

Ihi mam conclusion that we draw from this survey of NE <ind ALE drifts 
u that the metabolic factors that determine the progress with time ore different 
for the two cases There is a close correlation of the uutial magnitude of NR 
with ALE but after that tht NR values follow a rourso of their own For full 
information about this rouisc we should have to study prolonged starvation 
drifts m nitrogen m the way we havi studied starvation m air We do not 
vet know how far this stu ly could be carried with Class A and B apples with 
out the interference of toxic effects One thing is clear namely that the grade 
of starvation m air determmeb whether the NR values he above the ALR 
for hundreds of hoiurs or only for i few tens of hours 
All these considerations lead us to take up the definite position that the 
difference between the air i ondition and the nitrogen condition u> something 
other than the diffen nee between 00 produced by oxidation of sugar and 00^ 
produi cd by splitting of sugar The simple latio relations which might govern 
a situation determined wholly by oxidition are not found to be applicable 
We conclude that a consideration of the carbohydrate metabolism which is 
antecedent to respiration and supplies the substrate for this catabolic complex 
must be brought into our iicld of enquiry 
Ihis cTtcnsion of the analysis is presented by Dt F h Blackman m the 
next paper of this senes 
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Appfnoix 

The first four papers of this series of analytic studies deal with various 
aspects of the respiration phenomena observed in the prolonged investigation 
of a single set of apples from cool storage For convemence of reference the 
primary data of the whole set are collected here as an appendix to this second 
paper As more than a thousand estimations of CO, production were earned 
out for this work the actual values are not printed in tables but are only pre 
sented as graphic records of the drift of respiration with time and various 
concentrations of oxygen 

This appendix c ontains first a table of ( haracteristic attributes of each of the 
21 apples , then some general notes on the graphic charts followed by special 
notes on the individual records and finally a senes of charts in which are 
reproduced the graphic records of the respiration of the individual apples 

Notes to Tabu. Lach apple that was investigated was assigned a number 
and 18 identified by its roman numeral throughout these papers These 
numbers run in chronological order from V to XXV but as the respiration 
apparatus wis a double om two apples were g( nerally imdcr investigation at 
once The dates in column 2 ore a guide to this coupbng and often the two 
simultaneous n lords in present! d in one chart The colours of the apples 
at the date of column 2 when brought from cool storagi to thi respiration 
apparatus arc given in column 3 ind sent u> an index of th ir iiutabolic 
drift towards ripeness 

In the tabk thi apples arc not arranged in one clironological sequence but 
arc segregated into three groups representing the three physiological classes 
suggested m the first paper Class A ripens fast Class C very slowlj and 
Class R at an internie liati rati 

Column 4 contains the fresh weight of thi ipplc when the record starts 
The duration of cat h observe <1 rc cord is given in hours m column 5 At the end 
of the record the apple was weighed ngam and the loss reeordel i expressed 
in cxiluinn 6 as the loss per 10 days per cent of the imtial weight All respira 
tioii values are referred 1 o 100 grms of initial w< ight Correction of reSpira 
tion values to the falling wc ight thiough the record has not been c irricd out 
such formal correction would not sc riously alttr any of the significant values 
aod it 18 further open to objections on physiological grounds 

Owmg to rise of temperature from 2 5 C to22‘’C the initial course of CO, 
production has a complex rising form and thi Irue imtial respiration value for 
22" C can only be got indirectly by ixtripolation back to zero hour of the 
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rsoard. The (looedure fox axiiving at the theoretical initial values of COj- 
production is fully discussed in Paper I: the values finally adopted axe set 
out in column 7, expressed as mgrms. 00, per 100 grms. fresh weight per 3 
hours. This value serves as starting point for the “ air line ” of respiration 
which figures conspicuously in the records. The values of air-line respiration 
100 hours later are given in column 13 and the drop in value appears in column 
14 , being the value of 13 less 7. The apples of Class C ate characterised by show¬ 
ing no fall of the air-line within 100 hours. 

The initial CO, values set out in column 8 are the points at which a certain 
construction line would cut the ordinate axis at aero hour. This line gives the 
slope of the falling excess CO,-production due to the initial heating up dis¬ 
turbance. A short length of this line is shown in each chart. Continued 
downward it would intersect the air-line at the “ inflexion ” point, marked 
on the charts by a circle. The time m hours before this point is reached is set 
out in column 9 ; and the time to reach the actually observed maximum of 
CO,-production on the way to the inflexion point is given in column 10. The 
CO, value at the inflexion point is given in column 11. This value constitutes 
the earliest observed respiration value on the true air-line, and lies between 
the values in column 7 and column 13. The types of air-bno drift are studied 
in Paper I and serve to characterise the three physiological classes. The 
entries m column 12 refer to the classification in Paper I, p. 426. 

Lastly, in column 15 of the table are entered the various gas treatments other 
than air to which the apples were subjected. N indicates pure nitrogen, and 
the percentage numbers refer to oxygon concentration. 

Oenerai Notes on the Charts ■ There are 17 charts, containing in all 22 records, 
for the 21 apples numbered V to XXV. Apple XXI was observed for a very 
long period and its record is divided into two portions, XXI, a and XXI, 6. 
All the charts are presented on a uniform scale as time drifts; the ordinate 
values indicate mgrms, CO, produced per 100 grms. fresh initial weight of 
apple per 3 hours. The individual readings are all of 3 hours’ duration and 
. usually appear as heavy lines of this length in the charts. When two records 
of different individuals, observed simultaneously, appear in one chart, one of 
e jiAm is distinguished by a row of three heavy dots for each reading instead of 
a continuous line. These signs are also set against the roman numerals for 
identification of the two records in the one chart. The drifting series of 
readings which constitute the “ GO,-reeord ” right through the chart show 
nearly always the same amount of fluctuation about an imaginary mean line. 
Such a smooth mean line has not been drawn in the CO, records, but instead 
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we have drawn a pair of contour lints marking the upjier and lower linuta 
of the fluctuation of the CO^ record When an exact respiration value is needed 
for our arguments the value midway between tlic contour lines has been 
adopted There is obviously often some ambiguity about the location of the 
contour line s and the mean values the precise turn of form that wc have given 
to the records m various places is the outcome of a good deal of comparison 
and analvsis It is sometimes a matter of choice of interpn tation rather than 
of proof of the relation put forw iid 

Lvery record starts with a loiigish period m air and nearly all end with a 
period m iir so that the respiration drift m air may serve as a standard of 
reference Only ft vi of the apples k mained m air all the tim< the others were 
exposed to nitrogen or various concentrations of oxygen m the middle ports 
of the record In column 15 of the table ore set out their individual expen 
ences and in each chart there is a horizontal lim indicating the sequence and 
duration of the various gas mixtures Tu these gas mixtures the CO, pro 
duotion may depart widely from that in air and the GO, record is drawn every 
where os a senes of 3 hour readings enclosed in double contour lines these 
contour lines are joined up with the an record so as to bnng ont the transitional 
course on passing hrom one gas to another 
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When th( appl« is not in air the record contains m udditiona] line which 
IB interpolated Bmoothly betwcin the parts actually m air Thin eingU line 
IB m direct continuity with the imagined mean line 1m tween the contour lines 
in air Thin track ri preRents the c ourse that the itspiration of that particular 
appU would have followt il had it been kept in air throughout the ex{)enmti)t 
We thua get what wc call the uir lint of n spirution ALK right through the 
record, and this herves is an invaluable standard of reference m all these 
analytic studies The iisi of thih standard la diacusM d m the te\t at var ous 
places 

At the beginning of (oeh record the coiursc ot respiration is much disturbed 
by the rapid rise of tcinpiraturi from 2 5° C ot cool stoiage to 22** C of the 
respiration apparatus Special study has been given to the initial rise of 
temperature effect ” in the first paper of this senes Various lonstruction 
symbols are inserted in (be (harts to (baracteriae the magnitude of this effect 
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The circle between the contour lines locates the so called inflexion point which 
marks the end of the mitial disturbance and is thus the first observed point 
on the true air line of the record Carried back from this pomt is a broken 
line extrapolated to cut the ordinate axis, and giving the theoretical beginning 
of the air line The value at zero hour gives the true xnUtal respuration value 
(see column 7 of the table) Actually the COj production has shot above 
this Ime temporarily and has then sloped down to the inflexion pomt A 
abort heavy lino pomting down to the inflexion point is drawn for a few hours 
from aero hour in each record so that the imtial value indicated by extra 
polation of this slope is also brought out The isolated heavy dot some way 
beyond and below the circle put m each chart serves merely to define more 
accurately the slope of this line through the inflexion pomt The tune dura 
tion of the phases of this initial temperature disturbance are set out in the 
oolomns of the table. 

The symbols ALB, OR and NR, standing respectively for air line respira'- 
tion, o^gen respiration and mtrogen respiration, are defined more okwely 
on p 460 of Paper II 
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Special Notes on the Records 

Records V and VI (see p i80) —This was the first observation earned out 
and the two apples were kept in an throughout In the chart the data for 
each apple are entered separately, V as lines and VI as sets of three dots but 
each record u not provided with its own pair of contour lines Instead, two 
more widely separated contour Imes enclose the double record, and the mean 
line between them would present the average air hue of the two apples The 
form of the air bn* beyond the inflexion pomt circle is well founded and drops 
very little until hour 180 It will be noted that scattered readings occur well 
outside the contour lines, but these are not taken any aocount of in our pre 
eentation of the records The dotted line for the early part marks the ideal air 
line, giving its initial and course, while the actual COg-record shoots temporarily 
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up abovo it (living the usual initial temperature effect These two records 
axe the type for early apples of C lass A 
Record VII (ace p lliO) —Ihis record waa continued for 320 hours and even 
the n showed but slight fall of the air lim It is typical of early Class ( apples 
showing a rising air line in the early part The exposure to nitrogen gives the 
typical Class ( form but this does not recur until apple XXII In the middle 
of the nitrogen effect the nitrogen respiration values NR lie on the air line 
The track by which CO returns in time to the ALR after nitrogen shows a 
htrikmg oharictoristically transitional form 

Record VIII (mi j ISl)—This record was complicated by the active 
development of a patch of mycelium during the observation It provides the 
only cast of this observed A full account of it is given m Section IV of the 
present paper To the mycelium is due the rapid rise of respiration after 
hour 60 Nitrogc n kills the mycelium in 1 the end of the rc cord is believed to 
be pure apple respiration This apple is assigned to Class ( The continuous 
line (or COg production between hours 215 and 237 is due to stoppage of dock 
work so that seven 3 hour readings were merged into one of 21 hours The 
exact course of the record therefore becomes uncertain at this point, and the 
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drift given to the contour lines here is based on the form observed in Vll after 
nitrogen 

Records IX atid \ (set p 181)—These arc two carl> apples of Glass A Apple 
X was kept m air throughout the record whilst IX was given 5 per cent 0^ 
from hour 23 to hour G8 The air line of X closely rcscmbleb that of V and VI, 
having the comiiosite form which aft( r an initial leA < 1 track curves down from 
hour 40 to hour 70 and then starts another level tracl before curving down 
again Record X hi re serves as t control for the lx havioiir of IX in 5 (x^r 
cent Og We see the depression of nspiration bv this low oxygen down to 
very much below the air v due of X On icturn to air IX nses in a slow 
smooth curve for about 45 hours and then regains the value of the control and 
proceeds afterwards along an identic il track \\ i i oneludi that X represents 
also the course of the air line of IX 

Record XI (see p 482) This apple was ireattd with 5 per cent (), ifter a 
rather short preliminary period in air and its rcspiiation is depressed in thi 
same way as m record IX Alter 44 hoiUH m 5 per cent 0, the apple was 






subjected to 39 hours m nitrogen without any intcnral in atr This is the only 
case of such treatment and the interpretation of the record presents seyeral 
uncertainties NB is clearly above the air line when properly adjusted to 
nitrogen and on retunung to air the record dips far below the air line and then 
climbs up to it again These features are difierent from those of apple VII 
m mtrogen and mark this apple as belonging to Class A The form of drift 
of the au hue is not well established as it requires an interpolation lasting about 
130 hours The clockwork stopped between hour 9dand hour 114 and a single 
reading 16 hours long was alone available No other early apple of dass A 
was subjected to mtrogen so we have nothing to compare this record with 

Record XII (see p 481) —^This short record was in air throughont its course 
and gives an air line of the type of Y-Vl-IX-X It was earned out simul 
taneously with XI but we have provisionally adopted a later type of atr-lme 
for XI 

jhe o nf s XIII and XIV (see p 482) —These two CSaas B applee we^e 
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recosded BimnltaneouBly and subjected for penods to 3 per cent and 6 per cent 
Og In the preliminary period m air XIV lies appreciably above XIII, and its 
init.ial temperature effect is shown as lastmg to a later hour Both low con 
centrations of oxygen depress the respiration but 3 per cent gives less low 
values of CO| production than 6 per cent relative to the air Ime The ultimate 
depression m 3 per cent is preceded by a preliminary rise of the CO, record 
above the air Ime an effect which is lacking m 5 per cent These features 
will be mterpreted m detail m the fourth paper of this series The recovery of 
XIY after 3 per cent follows a tortuous course but ultimately it gives a looa 
tion for the air Ime, drawn as a contmuous line To XIII is assigned an air 
ime, drawn as a broken Ime which is lower throughout and runs parallel to 
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XIV This location is supported by the values m air at hour 120 but the ajiiple 
was not brought back to aur at the end of its record 

Reoordt XV and X VI (set p 483) Th< se two Class A apples were recorded 
simultaneously The first 10 hours of the remrds were spoilt by an expert 
mental failure but the observed values from hour 30 to hour 48 have been 
extrapolated back to zero hour to locate the initial respiration values Apple 

XV was kept on in air till hour 140 so that its nr line is extremely well estab 
lished After this it shows a typical depression of respiration by 6 per cent 
0, but it was not returned to air Apple XVI was early given 3 per cent 
O j an 1 shows exactly the same type of effect as records XIII and XIV After 
3 pi r cent it recovers in air to give a track that is a perfect continuation of 
XV m air It is therefore concluded that XV and XVI have identical air line 
tricks after hour 40 before which XVI is slightly below XV At this stage of 
senesi ent development the a r line approaches the type of a rectilinear decline 
throughout thus difftnns; from the early type of V and VI 

Record XVII (see | 4S3) This apple assigned to Class A was examined 
n 5 7 and 9 per cent 0, without rotom to air The air line drawn for it in 
the chart is derived from the common lim of the two immediately preceding 
apples XV and XVJ lo facilitate evaluation of the grade of depression below 
th ill line which these various low concentrations of oxygen produce two 
onstriiction lines have bin added giving vilues for 0 8 ALR and 0 7 ALR 
resj tivtly The eff ct of 5 per cent Og on XVTT differs from that of the 
early 5 per ctnt < fleets with IX and XI an 1 nscmbles rather that of early 
3 pir ( nt This is an outcomi of idvancing sinescent drift At hour 12 
thtth imostatfaled and the drop of temperature is shown reaching ami iiimuni 
it hour 20 aftir which it was readjusted and recovery takes place The dis 
torte 1 r adings m the chart arc only connected by a mean line instead of by 
double rontour Im s The early piece of record shown m sets of throe dots 
up to hour 45 is that of XVITI which was came 1 out simultaneously in air 
This IS left in th s chart to demonstrate the identity of the effect of tempera 
ture distortion Then is a slighter temperature distortion between hours 108 
vnd 120 when the temperature fell about 1**’C throwing the observed values 
Ik low the eontoiu lines Ifae dots m senes above these displaced values 
represent temperature corr ctions to 22” C by use of Qj, =: 2 5 

Record XVIII (sie j 184) This apple is assigned to CHass B on eonsidera 
tion of its initial value of respiration and the form of drift of its air line which 
liffcrs from adjacent Class A apples The apple was kept m air for 220 hours 
BO its air Ime is perfectly established It was tamed out simultaneously with 
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XVII and shows the same temperature distortions at hour 12 to hour 30 and 
hour 108 to hour 120 as we have just described 

Record XIX (see p 484) In this record the effect of mtrogen was tried on 
an apple of Class A and wc have a sinking record showing how high NR rises 
above respiration in air On return to air the COg drops below the air line 
before carrying out the characteristic n covery Tn this record once more the 
heating failed at about hour 138 The later low readings up to hour 160 have 
been omitted from the record as at this hour the experiment was discontinued 
and the air Ime lost The air Ime here has no direct support in its later region 
but with apples m this advanced stage of metabolic drift the form is w^ll 
established by the next two records Ihe initial temperature effect is excep 
tionally marked here * 

Record XX (see p 48')) This ilso is a late apple of Cl uis A and was used 
like XVII for investigation of 5 7 and 9 per tent Og Its airline is well 
established by a preliminary 100 hours in air and a hnal n tom to air for 
00 hours at the end It shows the typiral smooth falling curve getting leas 
and less steep Construction linos for 0 9 0 8 ind 0 7 of the air line values 
are added to facilitate estimation of the depression produced by low per 
centages of oxygen 

Record XXI a (spi p 48 >) This is the tyj)! apple of the late stages of (lass 
A Its air Imi is v« ry well established with long periods in air Nitrogen 
gives the tjrpical effect with NR high above ALR and afterwar Is lu air the 
COg record dips below the air lini before recovering its position on it 

Record XXI b (set p 18b) This record is a direct continuation of XXI a 
on the saini apple but is separated from it because it contains a second 
exposure to nitrogen giv ii after compUte recover} from the first The two 
records together exttn I over 400 hours and show how coinph te is the rocovfry 
from even 9b hours in nitrogen The air Ime of XXI a is a falling curve 
slowly flattenmg out while in XXi b this has passtd over into a practically 
rectilinear slope of lonstint decline 

Record XXII (see p 186) With this ntord wt tmountcr again an ipplt 
of Class 0, which we have not met simi Vil and the air line drift rises slightly 
for a long time, so that after 100 hours it is still above the initial valui Even 
at the end about hour 260 the fall is very slight Lhi iir lim is well estab 
lished by 170 hours m iir it the begmning Wlicn nitrogen is given the COg 
record displays a form of exactly the tyrpe of VII but not met sinw then 
With any of the nitrogen treatments The ict ovary from nitrogen in air is 
also exactly like that of VII 
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Record XXIII (see p. 486).—Thi8 leootd was oatried through nmaltaikeoiialy 
witii XXII and appears in the same chart. The divei^noe of its air-line from 
that of XXII is very striking, seeing that they are so close initially. Thia 
apple exhibits the falling carve type of air-line, and is assigned to Cflass B. 
This is the only case among the set of apples in which 100 per cent. 0| waa 
given, and it exhibits the striking increase of COg-production, which rises 
gradually till it amounts to 1 • 4 times the air-line value. At hour 126 nitrogen 
was given directly after oxygen, leading to a farther increase of COg-pro« 
daction, high above the air-line, as in the A-B type. At hour 174 the apjde is 
returned to air and the COg record &lls to the aii-line, dipping just a little 
below it about hour 200, before the subsequent rise of values about hour 230. 

Record XXIV (see p. 487).—Here we find the air-line rising daring the first 
100 hours, marking this out as a Class C apple. The record in nitrogen starts 
with the form typical of Class C, but the decline seta in quickly and steeply. 
Nitrogen was continued for 114 hours, and tiie continued fall and look of 
adequate recovery in air demonstrates that a toxic effect has been brought 
about by nitrogen in this case. 

Record XXV (see p. 487).—This record was carried throu|^ simultaneously 
with XXrV, but the form of the air-lme is of the A-B type, like that of XXIII 
and unlike XXII and XXIY. The form of the record in nitrogen is also 
clearly of the A-B type, though the values fall off very fast. After nitrogen 
the record in air shows an initial rise of COg-production which does not occur in 
earlier apples of Classes A and B. This we attnbute to a specific after-effect 
of COg-production. When this is over, in about 46 hours, tiie air-line is again 
reached. 
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This paper is an eztension of the analytic study started in th$ second paper 
of this series, which dealt with the respiration of apples in nitrogen. In Part I 
of that paper the phenomena of COg-production in nitrogen were described 
empirically, as they presented themselves in our records. Part II was devoted 
to examination of numerical relations, such as ratios and differences, that 
could be established between COg-production in air and COg-production in 
nitrogen. This present paper is, in effect. Part III of the analysis, but it starta 
out on new lines though use is made of various significant ratios established 
in Part II. 

We here attempt a more realistic analysis of the phenomena than was 
possible when attention was concentrated merely upon COg-pioduotion. This 
advance in realism is based upon bringing into our survey the whole drift of 
the metabolites involved in respiration and picturing this drift as a system 
of catalysed reactions. 
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SsonON I — ThX C^TALTnO SOHXMA PBOFOBXD FOB THB RCBPIBATlOtt OV 

Apples 

Thu system takes the form of a chain of leaotioDB so that the pcoduote 
formed by one link reaction become the reactants of the next link At its 
free end the oham of reactions u branched and we find alternative fates for 
reactants controUed by the oxygen supply 
We have simpbhed the system as much as possible but must take account 
of at least half a dozen catalysed reactions These will be formulated onlj 
for broad schematic treatment as our correlation of them u merely prehminaxy 
to fuller mvestigation It will save premature commitments to specifio 
molecular reactants if we represent the substances and stages mvolved by a 
formal sequence of letters Our suggested schema u set out below 

A 


^ I B 



Glycolysis 

>1^ D D D 

• __ 

Respiration 

alcohol water oxidative 

+ -f anabolum 

NR COj OR CO, OA— 

Sihen a of Keactions oompruing the Bespuation Sequence 



The schema starts with a first group of reactants entitled A which indudM 
gU the tuhstances m the apple which may function as reserves of carbohydrate 
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and give nee by bydiolysis to free normal hexosee Theee nomial hezoeei 
constitute oui group B We have assumed in our scheme that these normal 
hezoses are not respired directly but that a further carbohydrate stage inter 
venes, which we may call activation leadmg to the formation of hezoses of 
the group of heterohezoses with the less stable type of internal rmg structure 
This group C IS regarded as the direct substrate of the next reaction 
entitled Glycolysis 

Here we come to the well known activity of the symase complex leading 
typically to the formation of alcohol and CO 3 It is known that in the absence 
of oxygen apples do actually produce these products abundantly The study 
of this process m yeast shows that it is an elaborate complex with many inter 
mediate products with two or three carbon atoms of the type of methyl 
glyozal lactic acid pyruvic acid and acetaldehyde For the purpose of our 
simplification all these intermediate products of glycolysis are grouped together 
as D though ultimately it may be possible to differentiate them as Dj D, 
D 3 etc Glycolysis here signifies the stage of conversion of reactant C to 
product D The products D are assumed to be the reactants for the last stage 
and so have alternative fates bound up with the presence or absence of oxygen 
This last stage we may speak of as Respiration in a nirrow special sense In 
nitrogen group D proceeds quantitatively to the two final products CO, + 
alcohol m the usual ratio and these escapt from the system as waste end pro 
ducts The CO, diffuses out and its production rate can be measured it 
will be held that for one atom of carbon thus detected there are two atoms of 
carbon excreted into the tissues as alcohol 

We propose m this quantitative consideration of the workings of the system 
to adopt the carbon atom as unit and so evade specific molecules When 
previously we considered respiration of apples in nitrogen merely as a 
phenomenon of CO, pro luction we termed this production nitrogen 
respiration NR and we shall maintain this nomenclature notmg that 
when for instance it is stated NR =16 the constant implication will be 
that this IS a measure only of that part of the carbon loss appearing as CO, 
Taking into account thi simultaneous production of twice as many carbon 
atoms in the form of slcohol it is clear that glycolysis = 4 5 is the exact 
equivalent of NR =16 

In air and other concentrations of oxygen the respiration system behaves 
othervnse and one of tlie main objects of our analysis on the present bnes is 
to attempt to suggest a more precise formulation of the effect of oxygen 
than has hitherto been put forward The problems mvolved will be 

2 M 2 
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developed more folly later, after this ptdiminaiy dcetoh of the eystem w 
concluded. 

It ia Imown that oxygen has no direct effect on nymaee aotrvHyin yeaet, and 
we shall assume that in apples glycolysis is equally effective in any gas mixtoM 
in converting C to products of the group D. In air, however, the only detect¬ 
able final products escaping from the system are COg -1- HgO. Now in apples 
we find that the COa-produotion by this process, which we label as OB ^oxygen 
respiration) is less thw the COj-production by NR. C3early then the total 
carbon loss is three or more times as large m nitrogen as that in air. What 
then happens to this deficit of carbon in air ? No final carbon derivative of 
D accumulates in the tissues during OR, so the logical conclusion seems to be 
that in air part of the group D is somehow worked back into the system con¬ 
tinuously by oxygen. There is therefore a call lor a third reactive mechanism, 
dealing with D, which we shall speak of as oxidative anabolism, OA. It is 
round this conception that problems are densest. 

This anabolic building-back is specific to the presence of oxygen, but of 
course short-range up-grade reactions occur in those link reactions whidi ate 
held to be directly reversible. Substances of group B can pass to A by con¬ 
densation, and C can pass to B by reversion. In contrast with these early 
stages we shall assume that C -> D is not reversible. 

Other reactions than those set out are possible, such as the direct origin of 
C from A since many reserve carbohydrates contain heterohexoses in their 
structure. In yeast it seems possible that alcohol may undergo oxidative 
anabolism to carbohydrate, but the evidence available for apples indicates 
that alcohol once formed in the tissues remains unalterable. 


Section II.— A General Survey of the Working of the Pbofosbd 

Respiration Schema. 

This system of linked reactions brings together into one sequence processes 
generally regarded as belonging to separate chapters of physiology, and com* 
bines matters of carbohydrate equilibrium in tissues, stages A-B-C, with pro¬ 
cesses more specifically connected with respiration D-NR-OR. The whole 
system therefore presents a number (d rather complex relationships and it 
may be well to give a general survey of its supposed workings before trying to 
relate it quantitatively to the actual data of our reqiiration records. This 
latter aspect will be the subject of the following sections. 
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§ 1. The Otneral Drift of Betpiratory Activity in Starvation. 

Token as a whole the schema is intended to repiesent the fundamental 
oontinnous catabolic drift of carbon compounds from the highest molecular 
structure and energy-content towards lower states of these attributes, beginning 
with production from reserves at the top and ending, at the bottom, with 
excretion of respiratory waste products. 

All along the chain the drift is determined by balance of production and con¬ 
sumption. The controlling factors are the activity of the catalytic com¬ 
ponents of the system and the amounts of the substrates available. When 
such a Birstem is studied in a living tissue isolated from the plant and no longer 
able to increase the amount of A, then we arc in the presence of what we may 
call, broadly, starvation phenomena, but the course of those, when followed in 
time by measurement of the respiratory products, may appear very different 
in different tissues. One fundamental variable is the amount of A in relation 
to the activity of conversion of A to B, and another the absolute activity of 
the final respiratory catalytic system. The apple is distinguished by having 
a very inactive respiratory system in relation to the amount of A and B, so 
that the isolated tissue may maintain the system in normal working for many 
months, or even a year, on its original stock of A. 

When the apple is freshly gathered in autumn its respiration may be low 
and then proceed to rise, in spite of isolation, a phenomenon which we have 
discussed in the first paper of this series, and attributed to a “ decrease of 
organisation-resistance ” which is effectively an increase of “ hydrolysis- 
facility ” leading to more rapid production of C from A and B. This brings 
jabout a rise of respiration and greater excretion of final products out of the 
system. In the later stages of isolation in storage, to which belong the apples 
now to be considered, this rise of respiration is over and the whole system 
exhibits steadily declining niagmtudes of catabolic drift and decreasing 
respiration. This decline is, at 22° C., at first relatively rapid, but it gradually 
slapVftTiH off, appearing to reach in time a slow rectilinear fall. Of the form of 
such a decline, the air-line of apple XXI, a, 6, is taken as a typical example. 
The average intensity of respiration in this starving case is about 10 mg. CO, 
per 100 grms. apple per 3 hours. Calculating this as hexose oxidised per day 
we find that the loss is only 0*067 grms. Assuming that the apples still con¬ 
tain 10 grms. hexose per 100 grms. tissue, the daily loss is no more than 0*6 
per cent, of the stock of B. In addition there is the production of B from A 
to compensate this consumption, so that the drift of starvation grade from day 
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to day is vary slight and we almost approach a state of dynamic equilihrinm. 
Neveirtheless we must recognise that the system is always progressively starving^ 
and the excretion of carbon at the distal end always somewhat greater than the 
initial production value, which lags behind it. The steady states of this natnxe^ 
in which the rate of respiration is detramined by production at the top wo 
propose to distinguish as '* adjusted states ” of the system. 

Since we have already established that the loss of carbon in nitrogen may 
start as high as 4 *6 times the loss of carbon in air, we see that on change from 
one gas to the other we do not merely alter the nature of the biochemical 
mechanism but also we suddenly change the carbon drift quantitatively and 
alter what we may call the starvation-grade. We want, therefore, to find out 
how the chain and its separate links react to this sudden alteration of consump* 
tion at the free end. Realisation of this quantitative difierence between NB 
and OR has helped to drive our thoughts back to the production of carbo¬ 
hydrate substrate for respiration, and led to our linking up carbohydrate 
metabolism and respiration into one production-consumption system. 

The sadden change of carbon loss produced by alteration of ozjrgen supply 
we view as a sudden disturbance of the carbon traffic system, displacing it 
from the previous adjusted state. If the new set of conditions is maintained 
long enough we may expect the system to settle down to a new adjusted state. 
The relations of the various adjusted states in different conditions of oxygen 
supply should illuminate the control mechanism of the transport system, as 
should also the character of the transitional unadjusted states through which 
the system passes in moving from one adjusted state to another. All these 
changes are slow in apples because the activity of the catalyst systems is, 
absolutely, slight. The result of this is that long tedious experimentation is 
involved in ascertaining the relation of final adjusted states, but there is the 
compensating advantage that the transitions are of a comfortable slowness 
so that they can be followed in considerable detail. Tissues provided with 
a more active catalytic system might pass from one adjusted state to another 
too quickly for experimental determination of the course of the transition. 
We shall learn much from the forms of tranhitions. 

§ 2. The Jteatiion of the Uetpifotory System to Alterations of Oxtfgen Supply. 

Having sketched the carbohydrate starvation aspect of the system we may 
proceed to enquire into the more strictly respiratory processes and the influenoo 
of oxygen. It will be proved in the next paper that the intake of Og and the 
Output of CO] are increased by rising external oxygen concentration. Details 
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an x«Mirved unl^ that exposition, but we need here to realiae that if tiie respira¬ 
tion in air is taken as unity, then that process steadily acoderates with rising 
oxygen up to a value of 1 *4 in pure oxygen and steadily falls off with decrease 
of oxygen till it reaches a value of 0*7 or leas, in 6 per cent. Og, As we have 
found in our present study of nitrogen that COg in nitrogen is greater than CO| 
in air, we perceive that there must be a minimum of COg-production, though 
not of oxygen intake, in some one low concentration of Og. In apples this 
occurs in the region of 5 per cent. 0,, 

In face of these facts, our first tendency was to regard the increase of respira¬ 
tion with increased supply of 0, as duo to increase of the respiratory oxidation 
by the greater concentration of one of the substrates of respiration, namely, 
oxygen. More analytical consideration of the data available tends to lead ns 
away from regarding this as the fundamental interpretation. Our present 
object is, then, to enquire exactly what changes oxygen does produce in the 
system. 

For analytic treatment of the system it seems to us that the long chain of 
reactions must be divided into three separate short chains, though each will 
be linked to the next by the fact that its own end product is the primary 
reactant of the next stage. 

The first stage is the carbohydrate one, A-B-0, concerned in the production 
of C. The second is the glycolytic system concerned in the production from 
C of the intermediate products D, and the third is the oxidative system con¬ 
cerned in production of final products OB and OA from D. Unlike the others 
this last stage can be thrown entirely out of action by nitrogen so that zero 
activity of it with substitution of NR comes into the possibilities. This being 
so, we shall provide ourselves with a more general formulation by defining our 
three stages as (1) glycoI}r8u, (2) stages antecedent to glycoljrsis, and (3) 
stages subsequent to glycolysis. This analysis seems to us profitable, because 
our data lead us to the conclusion that the relation to oxygen is different and 
characteristic for each of the three stages. 

The Relation of Olyoolyria to (keygen .—It is well known that oxygen has ud 
direct effect upon the zymatic glycolysis of sugar in yeast, so we should approach 
this matter with the expectation tliat the same would be true of glycolysis in 
the apple. By glycolysis, wo understand here the conversion of the substrate 
C to the products D so that the term has only the narrowest denotation. The 
first fffoblem is the experiment^ determination of the magnitude of glycolysis 
in the different circumstances. In nitrogen the apple produces alcohol as 
well mC 0|, and if we assume that the proportions of these are the usual ones 
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then it is oleaz tibat the mearaxe of ^yoolyiis in nitrogen ifl^ in terms of oarbcm 
units, threefold the observed CO^ in nitrogen. So we can always write |oc 
nitrogen, QI = 3 NB. For estimation of giyioolyeis in air or oxygen nuxtores 
we have no such direct measure. As OR in air is found to be much less than 
NR we might draw the superficial conclusion that o^gen had reduced ^yco* 
lysis considerably. 

On the Ffefierian view of aerobic respiiation it would be assumed that in 
air the whole of the carbon of glycolysis appears as CO,, while in nitrogen only 
one-third of the carbon is constituted by CO,; thus the conclusion that oxygen 
reduced glycolysis would be inevitable. However, we have satisfied ourselves 
that oxygen does not have this effect and we consider that we can employ an 
experimental procedure which will enable us to arrive at the actual magnitude 
of glycolysis that is being carried on by an apple in the adjusted state in any 
oxygen concentration. 

The procedure is this ; the oxygen current is suddenly replaced by a current 
of nitrogen and the CO, output measured hour after hour. It is found that the 
CO, rapidly rises to a high level and then steadily declines for a long time. This 
declining series gives a point to point measure of NR and of glycolysis. If now 
the series of values be extrapolated backwards to the xero hour of entrance 
into nitrogen, we get a measure of what the glycolysis would have been at aero 
hour could the transition have been made instantaneously, before starvation 
had progressed further. This initial value is the value of glycolysis that was 
going on actually in the adjusted oxygen state previously. We get full con¬ 
fidence in this evaluation of glycolysis when we find that for a given physiological 
state this initial NR value has, every time, the same ratio to the last OR value 
at the moment of change into nitrogen. Subsequent behaviour at the transi¬ 
tion, on bringing the apple back to air from nitrogen, confirms our estimation 
of this magnitude of glycolysis in a way that will be brou^t out clearly in a 
later section on transitional relations, p. 604. Each “ initial value " of NR 
in nitrogen that has been tmder discussion in Part II of the previous paper 
supplies us then with a measure of the glycolysis in air or the other oxygen 
mixture that preceded the nitrogen. It results that we have at our disposal 
in that paper, material for evaluations of glycolysis in oxygen mixtures in 
quite a number of the records, based upon the careful examination of their 
transitions into and out of nitrogen. These glycolysis records will be set out 
graphically later in this paper. 

This we consider an important advance, as in measuring glycolysis we are 
measuring the conunon antecedent stage to both types of respiration and so 
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git common measure of both NB and OR, or of a mixture of OB + 
These eralnatione of glycolysis establish that glyoolyBis is really maintained 
at a higher rate in air than it cw be maintained in nitrogen; and further, that 
glyoolysis is 1 *4 times as high in pure oxygen aa in air and is depressed to 0*7 
of the air value in 6 per oent. 0,. The foots show that glyodysiB moves up and 
down with oxygen concentration just as OB does. The magnitude of (^yoolysis 
relatively to OR is high, so that for some olasses of apples G1 ■= 4*6 OR while 
lor others 01 — 4*0 OR. 

Were it not for our knowledge that oxygen does not increase the rate of 
g^}roolysiB in yeast we might have been inclined to suggest that in some way or 
other oxygen increases the efficiency of conversion of C to D. As this increase 
of glyoolysis by oxygen is not merely a transitional effect, but leads to a per¬ 
manent increase of adjusted rate it is dear that the production of C as the sub¬ 
strate for glycolysis must be permanently increased by oxygen. We have 
therefore before us the possiblity that oxygen has no direct effect on glycolysis at 
all and that the rise of this functional activity m oxygen is merely the necessary 
outcome of the increased production of C. To this we shall return shortly. 

TAe Stages srdsequent to Glycolysis and their Rdation to Oxygen .—^We have 
now to concern ourselves with the fate of the D group of substances which 
are the products of glycolysis and the reactants of the final stages of respira¬ 
tion. Our schema provides for their conversion either to NR, OR or OA. 
If we start our survey of oxygen effects with an apple in nitrogen we can regard 
the situation as simple : the whole of D that is being produced is converted to 
alcohol and CO, in the usual ratio, so that the consumption of 1) equals 3 NR 
measured in carbon units. What then will happen when traces of oxygen are 
admitted by some low oxygen concentration outside the apple 1 We have 
already satisfied ourselves that this oxygon will not lowra the rate of production 
of D, but nevertheless we find as a fact that the production of CO, foils off 
markedly, carrying with it, we assume, a similar drop in the production of 
alcohol. Now the substances of the D group are not autoxidisable so we 
naturally assume that the specific catalysts of oxidation are now able to start 
activity and compete with NR for D, oxidising these substances to the extent 
that the oxygen supply can permit. We picture this oxidation as a reaction 
of hig^ oxygen affinity and irreversible so that the consumption of the avail¬ 
able oxygen is complete. As a result there is produced a certain amount of 
OB and OA. The totality of GO, escaping will now be partly derived from NR 
and partly from OR, so that we have use for the erqpression TR = OR -|- NR 
(see * A. 8 . R.,’ II. p. 460). 
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With the right external low oonoentratdon of oxygen it can be ananged 
that, Bay, half D U converted to NB + alcohol and half to OA + OB. With 
a still higher external oxygen concentration a point can be reached siioh that 
just enough oxygen enters the cells to convert the whole production of D to 
OA + OR and there is now no longer any NR prodnotion. Thia marks a 
definite physiological state, and one experimental task in the next paper will 
be to locate the external ooncentration of oxygen that, for a given tissue, 
coincides with this " extinction point" of NR. One physiological index 
of it, in a living apjde, may be that at this point there is a minimum production 
of CO,. Incidentally it has the significance that at thia value there is pre¬ 
sumably no longer any accumulation of alcohol in the tissues. There will bo 
further consideration of extinction points in the next paper on oxygen. Accord¬ 
ing to this view a higher concentration of oxygen, such as air provides, cannot 
carry out any more active oxidation of D, for by definition D is wholly oxidised 
to OA and OR by quite low supplies of oxygen, such as obtain at the extinction 
point, usually located in the region of 6 per cent, external oxygen. In accord¬ 
ance with this wo put forward the view that in any moderate concentration 
of oxygen the whole of the CO, is to be labelled OR, vrithout any NR com¬ 
ponent. We have next to consider the magnitude of the OA production that 
is associated with this OR, 

The Magnitude of Oxidatine Anaixdwn in Respiration .—We propose to 
treat OA as a substance, but it must be made clear that as far as evidence goes 
it is only a magnitude. In the section on glycolysis it was shown that by the 
application of a particular canon we claim to be able to measure glycolysis 
in each adjusted state of respiration in oxygen mixtures. Obviously we can 
measure OR in the same state, and OA is only the amount of carbon by which 
produced CO, falls short of carbon glycolysis. The amount is large, and as 
far as we have yet experimented we find that, for a given physiological state 
and class of apple, OA bears a constant-ratio to OR. The extremes of this 
ratio observed for different classes of apples range from OA = 3*6 OR to 
OA B 3*0 OR. With a given state of the apple this ratio seems to be inde¬ 
pendent of the magmtude of glycolysis and of the concentration of oxygen. 
So we adopt the view, provisionally, that the two substances are colligate parts 
of the products of one catalytic system and not the result of two independent 
catalysts working on D as substrate. 

The next question to be faced is what becomes of OA thus continually being 
jxoduced in oxygen mixtures, for thtte is no evidmioe of any down-grade 
jxodnot accumulating in the tissues. The symbol we have given to it is based 
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OB tite aMumption that it ia anaboliaed back into the carbohydrate region 
of tile ayatem antecedent to glycolyaia, ao that poaaibly the aame carbon atom 
may circulate rovind through the glycolytic machinery aeveral timea before it 
ohanoea to be thrown out finally aa COg. It might be that OA paased directly 
to the higheat oarbohydratea of group A, or to normal hezoaea of group B, 
or, on the other hand, it might arrive at the bottom of the aeriea in group C. 
Aa the amounta of A and B are very large, it would not make a aignificant 
difference to the working of the sj^tem ahould the return of OA to'*them be 
out off for a period of hours. But should its destination be C, which can only 
be present in small amount, then the arrival or non-arrival of the OA contribu¬ 
tion should make its mark on the concentration of C and therefore on the rate 
of glycolysis, which is a measurable function. It must be emphasised here 
that though our hypothetical substance OA la regarded as an outcome of the 
oxidation process OR, there is no reason to regard it as being neoeaaanly an 
oxidised derivative of D. It might indeed be a reduced derivative, colligate 
with oxidised products CO, -f- HgO. If that were so the catalytic process 
would be an ozido-reductive process and the reduced component be carried 
back to carbohydrate. A study of the actual o^^n consumption in all 
critical stages of apple respiration, which has recently been started, may help 
to throw some light on this uncertainty. 

Finally, in this connection, we have to refer to the existence in apples of a 
fair amount of a metabolite which is not a carbohydrate, namely, malic acid. 
If malic acid is to be identified with our OA it would be necessary to hold that 
this substance is always being rapidly produced and consumed, since it does 
not accumulate in starving apples, but dimimsbes slowly. The amount present 
at any one time would be the difference between the rate of production from 
D and the rate of consumption by the combined possible fates of further 
oxidation to OR and anabolism to A, B or C of the carbohydrate group. The 
amount of malic acid in the tissues can be directly determined, but its varia¬ 
tions under change of oxygen concentration have not yet been established. 
There is a possibility of getting a further contribution to exact knowledge m 
this direction. 

The Stages Anteoedent, to Olyoolysis and their Rdation to Oxygen .—The 
essential point for examination here is: does oxygen increase the production 
of C and, if so, through what mechanism is this brought about ? The tendency 
of all the previous sections has been to make the concentration of 0 the real 
nodal point in the functioning of the catalytic system which we have schema¬ 
tised. An analysis of the rates of production and oonanmption of C is 
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oomplioated by the ponibility that no leaa than four reactions may bo 
involved here. These are set out in sohematio form beloir 


A-^ B 


OA 



B 


OR 

t 

\ . 

AO 


Two of them are founded on the expectation that the B — C relation must 
be a reversible one. A third is the irreversible gljrcolytio conversion of C 
to D, while the production of G from OA provides a probable fourth reaction. 
In mtrogen this set becomes simplified to three, for D goes wholly to NR, and 
no OA is produced. This power of cutting out OA by nitrogen is one of the 
experimental fields to which we can look for evidence as to whether OA should 
be held to pass to C. Any excessive production of C above a balanced state 
would lead to increased transport in the direction C-^^B, so that OA would 
find its way to B ultimately, and perhaps even to A. This distinction between 
the effects of OA and B as sources of C has been given some consideration, 
but as the specific velocities of the reactions concerned are unknown we must 
postpone the enquiry till the initial stages of transitions have been worked out 
for successive short periods, instead of the S-hour periods employed in the 
present investigation. 

By subjecting an apple to pure oxygen instead of air we have established, 
that glycolysis together with OR and OA are collectively increased 1 *4 times, 
all keeping their relative proportions of 4*6 » 1 4 - 3*6. To maintain this 
increased adjusted rate not only must C have a higher concentration but the pro* 

duction of C from A->-B C must be increased in the ratio of 1 *4. Whether 

OA passes back directly to B or at first appears as C does not affect the adjtttted 
rates we are concerned with, though it mi^t affect the precise form of the 
transition from one adjusted state to the other. We conclude from the above 
observations that the different oxygen concentrations in the cell bring about 
different rates of activity of the A B C reversible mechanism. Theocetl* 
cally the effect might be attributed to depression of C—B or acceleration 
ofB-*-C. 

Il^his effect may not involve the continuous chemical consumption of oxyg«n 
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•ad it mif^t be attributed to aotivatiou of a catalyst aystem or to lowering of 
ocganisation-reeistance. Tbe ohuige to the new rate of activily after altera* 
tion of external oxygen is extremely slow, lasting some 46 hours, during which 
Idme the OR output is observed to creep up or down to the new level in the form 
of an equilibration curve, so that at first it approaches the new position fairly 
jhst and then slower and slower (halving time about 7*6 hours). Such a slow 
rate of adjustment is charactenstio of altered carbohydrate balance relations 
ratiier than of a direct chemical effect of altered rate of oxidation. 

The imjdioation, from all this, that the production of C from A and B is 
a function of the oxygen concentration, requires one marked qualification as 
regards very low oxygen supply. Without this qualification it might be 
falsdy assumed that in complete absence of oi^gen there would be no pro* 
duction of C from B, and therefore no (^ycolysiB. These processes, however, 
proceed at a considerable rate in nitrogen; but this rate does not appear to 
be increased by very low supplies of oxygen, but remains about the same 
mi n i mal rate till the oxygon supply determinmg the “ extinction point ” of 
NR is reached, say, 6 per cent, external 0,. It is conceivable that up to that 
point, till NR ceases to be able to exist, the afiSmty for oxygen is so great that 
practically zero partial pressure of oxygen is maintained in the cells, so that 
only firom the extinction point onwards is there sufiSoient free oxygen to begin 
to cause that increase of 0-produotion from B which wo have just attributed 
to it. The facts on which these considerations are based will be found in the 
section of the next paper which deals with low oxygen concentrations. The 
interpretation of this absence of effect with low oxygen may, however, turn 
out to be metabolic. 

We suggest that every increase of supply of/ree 0^ to the cell which raises 
the partial pressure of 0| above zero increases the rate of action of the pre- 
glyoolytic carbohydrate stage m the direction of increasing the production of 
the substrate C for glycolysis. An inevitable consequence of this is that 
glycolysis increases and more D is produced. 

When we pass from higher oxygen to lower, then the glycolysis rate under* 
goes a corresponding diminution which is seen in progress, in its simplest form, 
in the passage from air to 6 per cent. 0,. When we pass from air to zero 
per cent. 0| the same lowering of glycolysis takes place, but the evidence for 
it is obscured by the simultaneous big change in CO^production, due to the 
effect of lack of oxygen on the post-glycolytic oxidation stages. 

In order to make a clear analysis of the complex changes that are at work 
during transitions into or out of nitrogen, a full Section will now be devoted 
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to a formal analpoB of th« vanetias of txanntioital phonomfliia that our iMoida 
jmsent 

Sbotion III —The Fobm of Tbambitions with Chamob of Oxygen 

Supply 

One of the ontotanding charaotenatioB of this inveetigation of reepiiHtaoii 
IS the long duration of the indiyidnal reoordB We obtain leoozds of COg 
prodnotion lasting many days and these show that after a change of oxygen 
condition the respiration presently settles down to give a steady dnft of valnea 
which IS sometimes level but usually presents a gently deohning curve These 
states we speak of as adjusted states and in them all the stages of pro 
duotion and consumption throughout the schema are proceeding at a practically 
uniform rate When the oxygen supply is suddenly changed we get phases 
showing a marked and sometimes a violent change of CO| production which 
phases presently come to an end m new adjusted states These phases we 
speak of as transitional and the forms of the transitional records call for a 
special survey as it is from them that we have derived suggestions for many of 
the points elaborated in this exposition 
There appeared on our first inspection to be two types of transition and it 
was a long time before we could provide an interpretation of their common 
features and then distinctive features We may label them as the nmple 
type and the complex type The former manifested itself when a change was 
in progress from one intensity of OB to anotiier intensity of OB while the 
latter characterised changes which mvolved NB such as change mto mtrogen 
or out of nitrogen There are many cases of the complex type m the data 
of the present paper most of the simple transitions come up for treatment in 
the next paper but two occur among the present data These appear in fig 1 
as the first transitions of the two records Apple XXIII goes through one on 
the change from air to pure oxygon and apple XI on the change from air to 
6 per cent 0| In XXIII there is an mcrease in OB from tiie air rate to ^e 
higher adjusted rate for oxygen which is 1 4 times the rate for air in the latter 
a decrease to adjusti d rate for 6 per cent Oj which lies at 0 73 the rate in air 
In the case of XXIII there is some clue to when the rismg transition is over 
because as soon as the adjusted rate is attamed the record begins to declme 
The transition IS thus seen to be very slow lasting at least 45 hours It is hard 
to believe that it would take 45 hours for a pure oxidation rate to adjust itself 
after an mcrease of oxygen concentration and this is one reason why we 
attribute this observed change to carbohydrate metabolism The form of the 
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liiiiig tnnntuni u exactly that of an appcoadh to a tevemUe eqailibnum, 
ziaii^ at first 8tee{fiy and then slower and slower till the equihhniun state is 



Fxo 1 —ReoordB to illuBtrate the forms of COg production line at transitions The aiqgle 
3 hour readings are repremited by heavy dots and these are oonneoted up by a 
smoothed median hne to bring out the form The divisions on the ordinate axis 
ore 4 mgs CO| apart the actual values are not given here but will be found in the 
full records in the Appendix to the preceding paper The course of ALB u ropre 
■ented by groups of three small dots The time period of 46 hours after the beginning 
of certain tranutions is marked by a cross close to the record Each record presents 
three transitions the first on each does not involve NR and therefore exhibits the 
nmpk type i he other two exhibit the complex type in which there is, in addition 
to the slow OR transition a comparatively sudden change of post glycolytic oxidation 
due to sudden appearance or suppression of NR with its higher production of COy 
Thu sudden altwation to a new C0« level is indicated by the vertical broken line lead 
ing upwards or downwards to the circle which represents the initial value of the now 
State These imtial values are masked by the physical lag m CO| escape so that the 
extremely high or low early values cannot be observed These are represented by the 
bn^um line after the initial point which presently joins on to the track of actually 
observed values Record XXIIT is typical m the form of its transition mto or out 
of nitrogen, resembling the oases In fig 2, but XI shows special features in its 
Valuation from 5 per cent 0, to mtrogen which are disoussed on p 617 

mohed. We picture the opposed processes to be incceafied production of 0 
from A--B by oxygen activation, working against increased consumption 
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of 0 by glyoolyiis, iHiioh riaes with eadi zue of oonmmiKstion until th* tnw 
become adjueted to equality again. 

In the case of apple XI, the lower record in fig. 1, the tranrition ia downward 
from the air-line to the lower adjusted line for 6 per cent. The form of tiie 
transition is exactly the same as that for XXIII only the movement ia all in 
the opposite direoticm. Though the end of the downward tnmsition to a lower 
falling line is not so clearly located it is fairly well determined that this also 
lasts at least 45 hours. In confirmation of these forms of the simple type of 
transition we have observed the return from pure 0| to air as proceeding just 
like the passage from air to 5 per cent. Og, and the return from 5 per cent. 0^ 
to air like the change from air to 100 per cent. Oj. 

When we observe transitions from air to mtrogen or the reverse we meet 
the complex form (see the first transitions of XXI, a uid XXI, b in fig. 2). 
Though the change from air to nitrogen involves a lowering of the rate of pro¬ 
duction of C from A—B just as air to 5 per cent. 0, does, yet the first effect 
on the CO, record is a rapid rise which comes to a end in about 9 hours and is 
then followed by a long continued fall in a curve of decreasing steepness. 
Every case of nitrogen given to an apple of Class A or B provides an example 
of this. When the nitrogen is discontinued and the apple returns to air the 
record instead of returning smoothly to the air-line, sweeps below it in 7-10 
hours or so, and then slowly climbs back to the air-line, as the third transitiona 
in fig. 1 and the second in fig. 2. We have now satisfied ourselves that these 
forms represent the additive product of no leas than three separate transitiona, 
each with a different timing, and it is to this that they owe their complex form. 
Let us enumerate these three changes. 

It is clear that the change from nitrogen to air should produce the same 
trusitional type of pre-glycolytic increase of production of C from A—B as 
we have just fully described for the simple transition from air to o^gen. To 
this must be added a second transition due to the sudden entry of oxygen 
which proceeds at once to divert all D from its previous fate as NR to its new 
fate as OA -{- OB. As in this class of apple, D, when undergoing NR gives 
l/3of its carbon as C0„ and when diverted to OA + OR gives only 1/4*5 of 
its carbon as C0„ there must be a sudden drop in CO|-production within the 
tissues to 2/3 of its previous rate. This process if it stood alone would have as 
its transition an almost sudden drop of CO,-produotion. The combined 
transition of these two would take the form of a sudden drop of C0„ due to 
the post-glyoolytio oxidation change, down to a value whioh was 2/3 the last 
NR value before the admission of oxygen, and from this low point titere woidd 
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litfvvtop the iltnr me of CO, lasting 46 horns due to the simple transition of 
mareasiog 0 in the pre-gljroolytio stage This combined form is drawn m 



Fio 8 —Oeneral desoription aa in fig 1 Beoords XXT, a and b exhibit typioal oomplex 
transitions The transition au to nitrogen for Vll and XXn is also ^ this type bat 
the transition from nitrogen to air contains here, an * after eOeot of NB *' giving a 
small temporary extra production of CO, The last two oases being dess G apples, 
are dascnbed later (see p 617) 

figs. 1 and 2 as a broken line dropping vertioally to a oirole locating the new 
theoretical initial and thence rising slotdy towards the new adjustment 
The third transitional effect which comes m to mask the combinahon of two 
just described is a purely physical affair, due to the long tune it takes to 
equibbrate the CO, content of an apple with that of its environment by 
diffusion across the surface, which offm a considerable reaistance If the 
mtemal production of CO, were cut off suddenly and oompletdy, the store of 
CO, m the watery tissues would go on escaping givmg a geometncally decreasing 
curve of CO,-escape to the exterior, and it would be very many hours before 
this had all escaped to the air ouxient Duimg all this tune there would be an 
appearance of decreasing CO, produoiaon by the apple The same form of CO,- 
eseape, though in a nsmg sequenoe, would accompany any in s tantaneous 
increase m actual metabolic production, making the nse appear slower than 
reality, and thus there iif always aa external distortion of the true form of the 
change of rate of CO,-production, It foUowe that the sndden drop 

Toil, am.—B. 3 H 
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ilk tike CX),-pirodQ 0 tioik ttte, due to tiw duoge feom nitragen to air, N^MAk 
itialf only os e declining rate of eecape of znodente dnnetton, takmg atleaat 
10 honxe and often moie in an impoioue apple till the new loweir rate of aotnal 
production ia attained. 

Combining this third transition which is the phymoal COg-transitiai with^ 
sudden oxygen transition lowering the metabolic COg-produotion ficom D and 
with, also, the {^yoolytic transition, ».e., the slow rise of glycolysis dne to 
increased prodnotion of C, we can build up exactly the observed form 
transition in CO|-esoape from the apple whidi has been recorded many times 
at the change from nitrogen to air; see records XXF, a, XXI, 6, XI and XXIII 
m figs. 1 and 2. , 

These triple complex transitions are not quite the end of the complication, 
for in several bving tissues other than apj^es that we have studied, the most 
marked effect of air after nitrogen is a very large sudden production of COf, 
due to the ozidption of some accumulated product of NR metaboham. This 
we speak of as the “ after-effect ” of NB. In most metabolio states of apples 
there is no trace of such an after-effect, but apples of class C show a very small 
after-effect (see records VII and XXII m fig. 2), and so also does the very late 
apple XXV of Class B. In such oases there is a temporary nae of COi-produc- 
turn at the transition, maxunating almost at once and subsiding m about 24 
hours, just in time to reveal the last stage of the triple complex transition that 
we have described in detail. The end of these various transitioiia is that at 
last the CO|-production works its way up to the adjusted air-line value ALR, 
and then drifts slowly down it in continuation of the original direction of the 
Ime before nitrogen was given. The nitrogen experience is at last, after a 
oonple of days, a thing of the past which has left no permanent effect. 

The contrary transition, from air to nitrogen, to which we now turn should 
clearly be built up as a complex whole from the three constituent tiansitioiis, 
all working m the opposite way. And this is what it proves to be. In the 
two figntes the broken line course and the circle set out the proposed inter- 
pretation of these transitions. There ia the quick oxidation tnmsition, whidk 
at the cutting out of oxygen by nitrogen s^uld increase the CO|-prodnction 
feom D suddenly to 1 *6 times its OR value. But this high initial value ia not 
actually attained on account of the phyaioal COg-tranaition, whioh makw a 
lag of abonl^ 10 hours before the rapidly rising COg-esoape gets to iti hi^Mlft 
vahu. All this tune the produotiim of C from A~B is dowly dedining to* 
wards the low rate oharaoteristio of nitrogen. If there tiero certainty aa to 
tiia direotion and ultimate oouree of the " adjusted nittogen line ** toMuedl 
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wUsb fehft ttanntUmal complex is warking, then we could determine when the 
whole traaeition should be judged to be over. Oertainly the foiling NR eeries 
is still sladcening off at hour 46, and even at hour 100 it is not certain we have 
a true adjusted rate. It may be that in time there is a toxic effect of accumu¬ 
lated alcohol and that no really adjusted rate can be maintained. Therefore 
at present, till longer records in nitrogen have been obtained we propose to 
speak of the nitrogen values after 70 to 100 hours or so as giving a “ semi- 
adjusted '* nifoogen line. 

So for we have only dealt with the nitrogen transitions of apples of CSosses 
A and B. It will, however, not have been forgotten that Glass C presents ns 
with nitrogen effects that at first seemed to be quite different. In reality 
tiieae also can be satisfactorily interpreted on exactly the same analytic lines. 
Oases are presented m fig. 2, records VII and XXII, but we shall not br ing 
them to account here as a full treatment of them will be found in connection 
with the study of glyool]rsis in apples of Class C at the end of the next section 
of this paper (see p. 517). 

SncnoN IV. —Tub Tkansitioiial COs-Ratios of the iNDivimTAL REronDS 

AUn THE CJONBTEtJOTION OF THEIB GnYCOnYSlS LiMBS. 

Having provided an interpretation of all the features of the COs-records 
at transitions from one gas mixture to another, distinguishing the effects 
of oxygen on pre-glycolytic carbohydrate phases from the effects on 
post-glycolytic oxidation phases, we can now enter upon a further develop¬ 
ment. This takes up the problem of evaluating the rate of glycolysis in the 
different individual record.^, on the basis of their individual transitional COo- 
ratioH. 

The important new line that wo claim to be able to add to these records is 
the Oh/edyris Tine, which sets out the rate of the glycolytic conversion of 0 
to D throughout the whole course of the record, whatever may be the gas 
mixture surrounding the apple. The theoretical significance of glycolysis rate 
has already been elaborated. We regard it as a measure of the concentration 
of its snbstzate C, which is the outcome of the production activity of the carbo- 
h3rdzate metabolism chain A—B—C. The form of this line therefore reveals 
not only the general effect of starvation drift in lowering activity, but also the 
special effects of oxygen, air, and nitrogen upon the rate of g]ycol}r8is. By 
concentrating attenticn on glycolysis we get away from the distractions of the 
different QO,-production ratios of NR and OB and contemplate the influence 
of the various oxygen mixtures upon metabolism apart from oxidation. From 

2 N 2 
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this point of view CO,-ptoduction serves merely as an index of the rata ot 
glycolysis, but tiie index value has to be weighted differently aocording to 
whether it is COj of NR or CO, ot OR. When this is achieved it is hton^t out 
that the form of the glycolysis line is mooh simpler than that of the €!0|r 
production line. This is because it socceeds in pmaenting ns with that greatest 
common measure of respiration, be it NR or OR, which we set out to sedc in 
our analysis. 

In proceeding from the CO| line to the glycolysis line we were working out 
way backward, by analytical treatment, from observed results to hidden cause. 
If, having attained a comprehension of the glycolysis line we now turn round to 
contemplate the devious course of the CO, line we see how its distortions reveal 
the magnitude of effects of post-glycolytio phases in the catabolism, phases 
in which, according to the oxygen supply, oxidation of the products of glycolysis 
D, may be either complete, partial or entuely absent. 

For each analysed record, we shall have to give the quantitative zelatioiis 
upon which we have based our construotion of the glycolysis line. The general 
nature of these numerical relations may be set out here so that only the vahies 
need be stated for each record. For the evaluation of glycolysis while in 
nitrogen we take it that three times the values of NR gives us an accurate 
measure,' provided the rate of CO,-escape is properly adjusted physically to 
the rate of NR GO,-production. For the first 8 hours or so after entry into 
nitrogen we have a transitional phase, and the physical CO, lag conceals the full 
rate of NR. The imtial NR, which is a value of vital analytic importance, is 
obtamed only by extrapolation to zero hour. Olyoolysu at the moment of 
transition is 3 x initial NR: this product must measure also the glycolysis 
rate in the oxygen mixture before mtrogen. From the numerical relation of 
the final OR value to the initial NR we get the ratio which enables us to 
determmc the magnitude of glycolysis in air for that particular ease. 

If ^ 1.60, and GI = SNR, then 01 * 4-6 OR. 

final OR 

On the return from nitrogen to air we get another opportunity of checking 
the value of this ratio with lower absolute values of NB and OR, by the ratio, 
final NR/initial OR. In this situation, it is the precise initial value of OR 
which is masked by the CO, physical lag, now worldug in the opposite direction, 
and we again depend upon extrapolation to sero hour of ^ riaing OB aeriea. 

In Table I we have set out the data for all the oases of nitrogen reapiimtion 
examined in the previous paper. The second column contains the NR and 
OR values adopted at the change into nitrogen, while oohuDn 6 gives 
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ihe Molting traoutional latioa The xatioB of 01 to OB will bo threefold 
theae ntioe Column 4 contains as denominators the values of imtial OR 
on passing out of mtrogen, which are mdicated by the appbcation of the 
adopted ratios 


Table 1 —^Table of Transitional Values and Ratios 


Apple j 

Iiut NR 

Fin or" 

Hours in 
utrogen 

Iin NR 
liut OR 

Rat 

(Ifun 

\l\ 

22 0 

14 2 

70 ^ 

1 0 

11 0 

1 >a 

A 

XM a 

18 85 

12 4 

48 

14 0 
« 

1 lU 

A 

\Xl / 

14 So 
» 7 

2b 

0 3 

0 2 

1 ol 

A 

\f 

[16 401 

10 9 

40 

14 5 

9 7 

1 oU 

A 

1 

xxui ! 

24 0 

18 6 

oO 

10 0 

TTo 

1 70 

B 

\x:\ 1 

1 

10 b 

12 5 

! 

0 

1 

11 

8 b 

1 37 

B 

\ii ; 

20 4 

If 0 

70 

11 1 

4 

1 K) 

( 

X\\l 

-1 \ 

10 1 

0 

12 7 

9 0 

1 f. 

( 

X\1V 

-7 i 

20 H 

112 

Kilkl 

1 J2 

C 


TnitiAl NR valnet obtoincxl by extramlAtion Final OR and final NR values ubtwivtd 
rniUal OR valuer calculated by tbe initial tranaitaonal ratio and htnoaa judged graphically 


The value of tho OA component is evaluated from the same data lx mg in 
terms of carbon umts G1 less OR m any oxygon mixture and m nitrogen 
01 less SNR this latter being by our postulates aeio Finally wc can 
state the ratio OA/OR for each case 

Apjita of Ckuaet A and B We may begm our survey with the apples of the 
Ctannfii A and B which have already passed mto their late starvation stage and 
consider first those only involving air and nitrogen 
Records XXT, a and 6 see fig 3 On the fallmg COg production bne m air 
we have as final OR value 12 4 With entry into nitrogen we get a steep nse 
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m COg to reaoh the falhng NR line whidt line extrapolation gives uutaal 
NB z 18 86 The transitional ratio for an to nitrogen is therefore estabhdied 



t lu 3 lliu and the next two fignres lUnstrate the onatruotion of the glyctdysM hnee 
from the CO| leoordB Here the ordinate valuee are carbon nmta no as to give a 
possible common measure for COg output and ^yodiysis The unit is the amount 
of carbon m 1 mgm of GOg t e 0 27 mgm C The ordinate numerals are therefore 
the same as t) ose for COg in the general records Ihe lower part of each figure gives 
the rate of COg production treated as in I and 2 while the upper part gives 
the evdnated glycolyas lines 01 I ein^ a continuous line for the actual glycolysis 
and AL G1 a broken line for the air glyool>sis line which is the counterpart of 
the ALU for resinration 

as 1 62 At the end of nitrogen NR has fallen to 14 9 which if the same 
ratio holds would indicate 9 8 as the initial OR value Thu vslue joins up 
well enough with the observed sequence of ruing OR values so we regard 
die ratio as sufficiently established and are prepared to draw the ^ycolysu 
line at 3 X 1 62 OR for all tunes when the apple u in air When in nitrogen 
01 = 3 NB BO we can carry the Ime right through the record Thu glyoolysu 
line G1 appears m the upper part of the figure as a contmuoiu line m con 
nection with the broken bne representmg the glycolysis air Ime AL 01 
Turning to the second nitrogen expenenoe of the same apple XXI 6 some 
130 hours later we find final OR = 97 initial NB»14 65 giving thus a OOs 
ratio for air to mtrogen of 1 61 At the end of 100 hours m nitrogen NB has 
fdlen to 9 85 Tduoh on applying the same ratio indicates an initial OB of 6 9 
which takes its place perfectly as the start of the rising OB values mnlftng 
bade to the air bne We have then four evalnations of this ratio for <«e 
apple at remote penods of time namely at hours 48^ 95 284 and 334 from the 
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tiiiM ol Z0jnoT«l from itore at 2*5" C. to tho nqwrimental duunlwr at 22" 0. 
Wo oonaidor it establiahed by tbia record that tiiis fnndamaiitBl ratio ia prao* 
rioally oooatant for a given apple and not aubject to aeriooa time drift. The 
ratio onoe aaoertained for a given apple we can then uae OB aa a aatiafaotory 
index of ^yoolyaia and its drift. 

We may recall that this glycolysis line is not really a roapiiation line at all; 
it is a line of drift of carbohydrate catabolism. Its drifting form reveals that 
nitrogen depresses it;—^by retarding the rate of prodnotion of the substrate 
0 from A—B, according to our interpretation of the situation. When air is 
readmitted the rate of this production rises, and goes on rising till the production 
and consumption are balanced once more along the old line of starvation drift 
AIX}1. This recovery of glycolysis rate takes about 45 to 50 hours in both oases 
and exhibits a simple transition. But when we look from the glycolysis tran¬ 
sition to the identical transitional state on the COfrecord in the lower part of 
the figure we find a triple complex transition, in which the drop of COa-pco- 
duotion from Gl/3 in nitrogen to 01/4*5 in air is very quick; while the transition 
of physical Mcape of C0|, which is of moderate duration, also comes in to 
mask the course of metabolic events in the manner set out in the previous 
section. 

With regard to the transition into mtrogen &om air the CO|-record shows 
an inverse triple complex transition, but from it there emerges the simple 
transition of the glycolysis line. We are, however, not able to state when this 
transition comes to an end, as the line curves down still after 46 hours and 
pas s es over into what we describe as a “ semi-adjusted ” course. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider what the curve of earbon lou for these 
oases would be, though we have not drawn this curve in the figures. Its 
course jxesents no subtleties since in air it is identical with OB, being just the 
carbon contained in the escaping 00,, while in nitrogen it is identical with 01, 
the whole carbon of D being lost, either as alcohol or CO|. At the transition 
to nitrogen the carbon loss shoots up from being identical with the lower 
record to become identical with the upper, where it remains until air is re¬ 
admitted; after which it drops back to the lower again. Such a record would 
serve to bring out the enormous increase of loss that at onoe takes place in 
nitrogen, but it is not yet clear whether this great loss is a factor in causing 
the continuous rapid decline of glycolysis in nitrogen. According to the views 
already elaborated, this big loss comes about by nitrogen cutting off the forma- 
tion of OA at the same time as OB, so tiiat there is nothing produced in nitro¬ 
gen which can be built back by anabolism to the carbohydrate group. We 
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rnnit therefore recognise the big pert that oj^gen ^ys in restraining eatbon 
loss, when the state of things in air is compared with fhe state revealed in 
nitrogen. 

The measure of the large amount of OA that is held to be formed in abr is 
easily estimated by eye without an independent line since it is always G1 less 
OB. In these records OA is 3*6 times OB. 

Becoid XIX associates itself very closely with these two, so much so that 
it might almost be an earlier nitrogen eiqierience of the same apple. It is, 
however, only a short record, with no complete recovery to air alter nitrogen, 
so that it will not be figured hero. Also it must be borne in mind that its NR 
course has been very much smoothed (see ‘ A.B.R.,* II, fig. 3). For XIX the 
last value in air before nitrogen was OB » 14*2 while the eztrapolated initial 
of the smoothed curve was NB =s 22*0, giving a transition ratio of 1*66. 
After 70 hours in nitrogen the last NB value is 17 *0, so that by the same ratio 
the initial OB after nitrogen should be 11 *0, which is not out of harmony with 
the imperfect record, cut short by failure of temperature control. Wo con¬ 
clude that glycolysis is 3 x 1 *66 OR in this case. 

Record XXV is that of an apple which has been assigned in Paper I of this 
series to Class B, on the evidence of the pitch and drift of its air-line. It 
provides a single nitrogen experience, 60 hours long, see fig. 6, p. 618. The 
final OB value before nitrogen was 12*6, and the initial NR 16*6, which gives 
us a ratio of 1 *83. Later, the final NB was 11 *6, indicating, by the 1 *38 ratio 
an initial OR of 8 * 6. The transition air-to-mtrogen is a typical triple complex 
one, but the transition from nitrogen to air is an example of the quadruple 
transition that we described in the section on transitions, for here there is an 
additional feature of a small but definite after-efiect (see p. 608). This hinders 
us from getting clear support for the suggested transitional ratio at the end of 
nitrogen, but OR = 8*6 serves well enough as an initial value. The glycolysis 
line for this B apple is constructed from the values G1 3 X 1*88 OR and 
G1» 8 NR. The decline of glycolysis in nitrogen is seen to be ranch steeper 
in this record. Here OA, calculated by G1 lera OB, has the value of 8*0OB. 
We suggest that the 1 *83 ratio b possibly characteristic of Olass B as opposed 
to the group of ratios about 1*6 found for Class A. 

Record XXIII b also for an apple assigned to Olass B. It presents a new 
e:q»erimental feature in that the apple was for a long time in pure O, before 
experiencing nitrogen, see fig. 4. On passing from ab to oxygen the CO, rises 
smoothly, at first steeply and then slower, till a crest b reached at 46 hours, at 
an OR value of 19*0 which b just 1 *4 times the ALB value of 13*8 at that time. 
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Then for 80 hoan tlie OB deoliues maintaining the same ratio to ALB con- 
stuntly. Here tiien we find the adjusted pure o^rgen line as a constant ratio 



Vio. 4.—General description as in fig. 3. Records of XXIII and XI each begin with a 
simple transition followed by two of the complex type. 

to the aiT'line. This rise of CO,>production produced by mctease of 
oi^gen has quite a different form of transition from the rise of CO^ of about 
the some magnitude produced by nitrogen. It is of fundamental importance 
to ascertain whether glycolysis has gone up with the rise of OB, or whether 
this increased OB is due merely to heightened oxidation of D, the glycolysis 
remaining the same as m air. The nitrogen eiqierienoe which follows settled this 
point quite definitely, for extrapolation of the NB series gives initial NB 
24*0, the highest value ever recorded; while the last OB value was 16*6, 
indicating a transitional ratio of 1*30, which concords with the ratio of the 
other B apple XXV. 

We note that at the time of transition the value on the ALB line is 13*2, 
which gives a ratio for NB/ALB of 1*82. It is this ratio that attention was 
focussed on in Part II of the previous paper, following the usual tradition; 
but now we learn that when the apple is in oxygen glycolysis is not the same 
as in air, and the nitrogen/air ratio loses any individual significance, being 
only tiiie product of the OB/ALB ratio of 1*40 and the NB/OB ratio of 1*30. 

Clearly glyoolysis at the transition is 3 x 24*0 and has risen pari passu 
with the rise of OB, maintaining the appropriate 1*30 ratio. We require yet 
confirmation of the 1 *30 ratio as specific for this apple and this we get at the 
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ttamhioii from nitrogea baok to six. Hie final NB Talna »16*0 and the tem 
of the rifling OB values oonfirau the initial OB value of 11*6, vhioh the 1*S0 
ratio would indicate if it held throughout this apple record. We oonolude then 
that, however high the value of OR may be farced, glyoolyflifl riaefl in tlie 
flame ratio continuing to be evaluated by G1 — 8 X 1*30 OB. 

In thus speaking of OR as if it were a determiner of glycolysis we mart 
realise that we are mvertmg the real soquence of causation for we regard OR 
merely as an index and not a cause of glycolysis. Also glycolysis, in its tom 
is taken to be only an index of the production of C. If our views were abso* 
lately established our statement would take the form that pure oxygen has 
increased the production rate of 0 to 1 >4 the value in air, and that the rates of 
glycolysis and OR rise consequently m the same proportion, OR continuing 

to be one quarter Q x glycoljrsiB all along. Hence OA s= 3-0 OR 

as contrasted with OA a 3'6 OR for Clans A. 

All glycolysis transitions are, by definition, simple m form and slow in 
progress but with tbs apple on passing into pure oxygen from air we have met 
for the first time an OR transition wbeh is also simple and slow. Thu is 
confirmatory of the view that the complex form of transition is to be attrib* 
uted to the intervention of NR, oausmg a shift of the post-glycolytic reUtioas. 

Tbs record contains the most striking variations of glycolysis rate that we 
have yet met, and we note how steeply the rate falls ofi in mtrogen after tile 
height to wbch it has been pushed in pure oxygen. 

By giving oxygen to raise glycolysis, and then mtrogen to lower it, it is 
possible to meet a moment of time in mtrogen at wbch the glycolysis rate, 
being still unadjusted just happens in passing to attain the value appropriate 
to air at that time. Tbs is located in the figure at the moment when the falling 
glycolysu just cuts across the Ime that glycolysis in air would have followed. 
According to our present views, return to air at that moment should arrest 
G1 at that value and maintam it there. The observed CO, would be expected 
to drop from NB — J -30 OR to OR and stay there without dipping below 
ALR and creeping up again. Tbs would be an interesting region for future 
experimentation; for here a change m oxidation might be examined apart 
Itom any change in glycolysis rate. 

There is still one record left to be oonsideted, apple XI, also presented in 
fig. 4. This differs from all the others in the &ot that it is an apple in the 
early stage of storage and not in the late starvation stage as the other five. 
In the first paper the characteristics of the early phase are fully discussed, but 
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A and B in the opening page* of the pcevknu paper, and at ftnt sight the oheieB 
appeared to have no feature in oonunon. It is perhaps signiflosnt that itiMS 
on the evidence of the course of the respiration in air that this dass iras set 
apart in the first paper of this series. That oontse is a result of carbohydrate 
metabolism and of the supply of substrate for respiration. Since we have now 
come to the conclusion tiiat the oxygen-nitrogen behaviour of apples is priinairify 
an outcome of the effects of these gases on the carbohydrate equilibration, 
which controls glycolysis, it is no longer surprising to find that a blaas which 
shows a special starvation behaviour in air should also show special features in 
nitrogen. Taking up the method of analysis that has been worked out for 
Classes A and B we now find that it clarifies the nitrogen behaviour of Class C 
to such an extent that we can now regard this as a special case of the general 
formulation and no longer a type quite apart. 

The three apples of this class that were subjected to nitrogen bore tiie 
numbers VII, XXTl and XXTV, one being very early in the storage series and 
the other two very late. The transitional features of VII and XXII ate to be 
found in fig. 2, and the glytsolysis Ime of VTI in fig. 5. provided witii con- 



Fk. 0.—General doacnption ss in fig. 3. llecord XXV has been (H'm uoned carliei 

(aee p. 014): 

struction Imes of the type we have already described. The special features of 
these apples that arrested us, on empirical survey, were that the COa-pcoduotion 
in nitrogen is identical with that in air, for a considerable period of time, and 
that then, quite suddenly, NB drops away rapidly. Added to these two^ 
features was the appearance of a special transitional effect in that the COa 
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Ott^ut roM at fint for a few hours in nitrogen and then fell back to become 
again level with the OR values before nitrogen. This feature was at first 
put aside as some obscure disturbance of CO,-production at the ontting off of 
air, but now that we have elucidated the components of thee omplex IransitionB 
of Classes A and B we acquire the key to the significance of the form in C. It 
seems reasonable to interpret the initial form which gives a rise of CO^ for some 
8 hours followed by a steep fall, as being really the expression of a high initial 
NB falling steeply away, distorted by physical lag in CO|-escape from the apple. 
The magnitude of the initial NR was therefore to be arrived at by extrapolation 
of tile observed falling slope back to the origin and a value obtained for com. 
parison with the final OR. We could thus evaluate the ratios which gives a 
measure of the rate of glycolysis m air, see Table X, p. 511. 

Record VII treated in this way gives us an imtial value of NR — 20*4, 
while the final OR was 13• 6. We get from these the same ratio of 1 -60 that 
we got for Class A apples. We conclude that hero also glycolysis = 3 x 1 '6 
OR while in air. This ratio is supported fairly well by an examination of the 
ratio at the end of nitrogen where the final NR is ll'l, indicating initial OR 
of 7 *4. The evidence cannot bo decisive here because in this apple as in the 
other apple of Class 0 there is superposed on the complex triple transition a 
small after-effect of exactly the typo desrribed for apple XXV. 

On the sum of this evidence wo may coustniot the glycolysis line of VII as 
equal to 4'6 OR in air and 3 NR in nitrogen Clearly the form of this line in 
the upper part of fig. 5 is not fundamentally different m its gas relations from 
that of Classes A and B, but it does present a special secondary difference m 
this, that instead of falling away in nitrogen along a smooth curve from the 
initial it first falls fast and then maintains a short level phase for a period of 
time before the fall is continued, rather suddenly and rather steeply. On 
our view this behaviour must be an expression of the factors governing the 
supply of the glycolysis substrate G. It is a difference of carbohydrate meta¬ 
bolism and not of respiratory oxidation. The relations of G1 to OA and OR, 
and of Q1 to NR are the same as in Class A. The characteristic thing is the 
form and rate of the depression of glycolysis on continuance in nitrogen. 
Whereas, with apples of Class A, glyodysis m mtrogen is depressed in a smooth 
falling curve at such a rate that NB, which equals 01/3, never gets as low as OR 
in the experimental period, here in Class C we find that 15 hours suffices to 
depress glycolysis so that Gl/S is just equal to ALB, while after 45 hours 
this value falls away fast to below ALB. 

The rapid decline observed in these apples seems associated with a rapd 
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power of recovery of §^yoolyeu m oir for after mtrogen d).e ottginal rate ia 
built up again m about 46 hours in spite of the voy great ptevuraa d epwe d on 

This form of the depression oi glycolysis which appears as ezoqitioiial amoB^ 
our apples oocumng only m assooiation with those apples that can keep iq^a 
level respiration m air has been found by our investigatHni of other plant 
tissues to be the typical form in leaves of Ohetry Laurel In these leaves 
when starving carbohydrate metabolism runs a different course from that of 
starvmg apples as shown by their records of respiration in ur and m them 
nitrogen mvariably produces exactly m every detail the form of effeot here 
lescribed for apple VII The significance of this form will be taken up agam 
in our analysis of the respnation of these leaves in a future paper 

Ihe two other apples of this class must be briefly exammed Apple XXII 
agrees exactly with VII in type but can mamtam the level middle period m 
lutrogen only for a short tune the recttlmear fall sets m after 22 instead <rf 
46 hours Its transitional behaviour appears m fig 2 but its glycolysis featozea 
igree so well with those of VII that no figure la presented Ihe extrapolatnm 
of the first falling NB values points to an initial NR value of 21 3 whmk 
gives a ratio of 1 32 to the last OR value of 13 6 before nitrogen The |^yoo- 
lysis line would therefore be drawn as Q1 — 3 x 1 32 OR At the end of 
nitrogen we find final NR = 12 7 mdicatmg by this ratio an initial OR of 
0 (i This fits in well enough with the rising curve of OB values reaching 
the ail line in about 46 hours but the situation la obscured as in VII by the 
prisenu, of an after effect 

Apple XXIV gives a fragmentary record which is therelore not figured 
ex<(pt m the general records It was not returned to air after mtMgen as 
we wished to follow the nitrogen depression which here was associated with 
toxic effects The early fall of NR is very steep and the extrapolation to the 
origin IS not very securely located but we accept 27 6 as the initial NR 
Ihis gives a ratio of 1 33 to the final OR of 20 8 The glycolysis Ime would 
therefore be constructed at OI = 3 x 1 33 OR 

In record XXIV the level middle phase in nitrogen is so short on the NR 
leoord that its existence might have been ignored had it not been for the 
indications of the records of Vll and XXII The decreasing duration of this 
middle phase along the chronological senes we should attnbnte to altered 
carbohydrate metabolism with inetaboho drift We may note that m apple 
XXIV the form of the NK progress has become practically a oontaioous curve, 
which bnngs it within the formal definition of Glass A thou^ very mnoh 
stetpar 
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Batv^qnng tJiMe ratios for the three Olass C apples we note that VII gives 
1*00, while XXn gives 1*32 and XXIY 1*83. We find then both types of 
retie in one olass, but it must be mentioned that seven months elapsed between 
VII and the two later examples. There is possibly a correlation of the lower 
ratio with late metabolic states. 

SsonoN V. —Conclusion : tbs Ovtstamuinq Pbatores ov thb Proposed 

Besfiration Schema. 

In the first section of this paper we set out dogmatically a proposed schema 
of respiration reactions; in the second section we sketched our view of the 
functional working of this chain of reactions in relation to starvation and to 
variation of oxygen supply; in later sections we turned to the actual records, 
and demonstrated that the system provides a plausible interpretation of all 
the quantitative variations of COg-production that we had observed in these 
apples. 

Now that we have worked through all these particular aspects of the matter 
we may conclude by surveymg more generally the essential features of the new 
situation. The most fundamental departure is that attention is concentrated 
upon the rate of glycolysis, as much when the tissue is in air as when in nitrogen. 
Olycolyais is regarded as the common measure of respiration in all conditions. 
The production of 00^ provides us with an index of the magnitude of 
glycolysis. 

Another feature is the adoption of the view that normal hexoses (group B 
of the schema formulated on p. 492) are not the direct substrate for glycolysis 
or oxidation but that some specialised derivative of them is indicated for this 
function. This we represent by our group C, suggesting that the more active 
heterohexoses might prove a suitable representative for this position. The 
general reasons for interpolating a new reactant in the series are based on 
dynamical considerations. The way the apple metabolism responds to changes 
of oxygen supply suggests that the significant reactant is not a substance of 
high concentration which can undergo only slight alterations of amount, but 
rattier one of low concentration which is subject to marked changes of con* 
ceutration, production, and consumption within the range of the expen* 
mental changes we have imposed upon our apples. 

It is clear that we can alter the glycolysis rate from a minimum of unity to 
a maximum of threefold. Postulating that the mass laws hold in this meta* 
holism, at least a wwiilay ghift in the concentration of the substzate is required. 
We have no estimations of carbohydrates available for these apples, but general 
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knowledge of sugar oontoit gives no support to the view that the amooiit of 
normal hezoses is sufficiently mobile. Exact knowledge in this field is being 
rapidly acquired by direct and oontinuouB analytio studies of sugars in apflee 
carried out by other workers in connection with the Food Investigation Board; 
and from this survey it should be possible to make a final decision by combining 
carbohydrate analyses with direct respiration estimations. 

In suggesting that the concentration of a substrate C, of which we have no 
knowledge in apples, is really the important aspect of sU types of respiration, 
we have simply followed up the indications that we draw from our data. We 
have data from other tissues awaiting sinular analysis, so that later we shall 
see where they in their turn appear to lead us. After that it may become 
neceasary to take the present schema to pieces and reoonstmot it, but at Isast 
we shall have consolidated a mass of relations to which any future system 
must conform. 

Another new feature which arises out of the analysis of apple respiration 
and the concentration of attention on the rate of glycolysis is that in air a 
large amount of some substance, whidi we have labdled OA, is formed oon- 
comitantly with the CX), + HjO of OB. This conception, again, aiisea out 
of the facts presented to ua and seems unavoidable, but as to the exact stains 
and fate of OA we have not yet any decisive evidence. That it does not 
accumulate seems certain, and so we consider it as being built back into the 
stream of catabolites. It would be possible to hold that OA results from a 
catalytic oxidation process, which is independent of OR but has identical 
oxygen relations, or that OA is an antecedent of OB, so that in air the whole, 
of glycolysis goes to OA first, while only part of it is oxidised on to COg. If the 
concentration of OA were low with a specific catalyst converting it to OR, 
then a constant relation between production of OA and OB mi^t still be 
maintained through considerable variations of the rate of total glycolysis. 
Even within the range of variation of metabolic types presented by this one 
lot of apples we find evidence that the ratio of OA to OB may range from 9*0 
to 3*6, when types are contrasted, thou^ it seems to remain constant within 
a given type. With other plant tissues Vo may find such a variation of this 
ratio that the production of OA and of OR will cease to be regardable as two 
colligate aspects of one catalytic activity. 

In qdte of the uncertainties that sunound the new components C and OA, 
introdooed into our survey of respiration, we bold that one definite advoaoe 
has been made by showing how glycolysis in oxygen miztnies can be evaluated, 
and a second by reaching the conclusion from tnoh evaluations that glycolysis 
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ptoooeds at a greater rate in air than in nitrogen, and u still {nrtbflr aooeleirated 
by farther rise of oxygen concentration. It is here suggested that this accelera¬ 
tion of glycolysis by oxygen is not due to oxidation but to the acceleration of 
the rate of production of the substrate for glycolysis. Should it be established 
that the primary effect of varying oxygen supply in respiration lies in the 
control of carbohydrate equilibrium, then our biological outlook on this 
fnnction will be considerably modified. 
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I nttoduction. 

In 1920 Masui and Tamura published a study of the adrenals of mice (20), 
and drew attention to the larger size of the female adrenal as compared with 
that of the male. They state that this is due to the degree of development of 
the sona reticularis, which is reduced to a few cells in the male, but may be 
of considerable sise in the female. The extent of the zone in the female, 
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however, varies gceatiy; it disappeats almost entirely in <dd animals. Alter 
castration, the zona reticularis grows in the male and the (^And tends to reach 
the female size; ovariotomy has no effect on the adrenal. The statement is 
made (p. 373), that *' the size of the adrenals shows a considerable difference 
according to various periods of the oestrons cyde, and this variation in siae 
is due to the structural difference of this gland.” During pregnancy and 
lactation the glands are said to diminish in size, but the weights are not given. 

Shortly afterwards Tamura published a further paper (26), on structural 
changes in the adrenal during pr^nancy. He states that the gland becomes 
reduced in area owing to the degeneration of the zona retioularis before the 
formation of the placenta ; the two outer zones of the cortex increase in size 
during {uegnanoy, as docs the medulla. 

Subsequent research has only partially substantiated the condusions of 
these writers; their tables of measurements are of doubtful statistical 
significance. 

The present work was undertaken in order to ascertain whether variations 
in the adrenal cortex could be correlated with phases of the osstrous oyole, 
as Masui and Tamura had suggested; it was later extended to the 
adrenals of both sexes and their relation to the gonads. The experimental 
work was almost completed before an important paper (21), on the same 
subject appeared. It was then found that Mrs. E. Howard-MiUer had already 
made a very similar study of the adrenals of mioe, and had arrived at con> 
oluBions agreeing closely with those recorded here concerning the histological 
changes which occur in the cortex. The present account is designed to confirm 
and supplement Miller’s observations, and reference should be made to her 
paper for further details. 

Miller describes the differences between the adrenab of male and female 
mice, and traces the changes taking place m the course of the life^histocy. 
The large inner cortical zone, present at puberty in the unmated female, and 
absent from the male, is termed the X zone; endmg farther comparative work, 
Miller prefers not to call it the zona relicularit, under which name it was 
described by Tamura (20, 26). 

The X zone is said to disappear normally from both unmated and mated 
females during the first half of the reproductive period, the time of its die* 
appearance varying very considerably. The sequence and time relationahipa 
of the degenerative process were studied by means of unilateral adrenalectomy, 
followed after intervals of 1 to 21 days by removal of the second gland. The 
histological process of degeneration is described in detail; no reference is 
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made to reorudesoence of the X zone In the unmated female there was 
found no ooxrelation of the citrons cycle with changes taking place in the 
adrenal cortex Fr^nanoy accelerated the degeneration of the X zone but 
had no specific effect on the histological structure of the gland The state 
ments of Tamura and others (1 20) with regard to the effects of gonadectomy 
on the adrenal are corroborated by Miller 


Material and Technique 

The mice used in this work belonged to a colony maintained at University 
CSoll^ by Dr A S Farkcs details of its management have been given m a 
previous paper (22) Owing to the liabibty of adrenalectomised animals to 
suffer from cold special efforts were made to secure a constant suitable tempera 
ture but otherwise these mice were mamtamed on a balanced diet under the 
same conditions as the rest of the colony 

Dr Farkes has carried out all the operations m connection with this work 
and has also been responsible for observations on the oestrous cycle and 
breeding I am deeply indebted to him for his constant assistance 

Operatt e Technique —The mioe were aniesthetuied and the adrenals removed without 
Iigatormg throoi^h a sbt m the dorsal body wall Ovariotomy was performed m the 
same way but the vossols wore li^at ired Castration waa effected by means of a mid 
abdomi lal mcinon not through the sorotum 

Hietohgieal Technique —Ihiee pnncipal fixatives were used for the adrenals in this 
work Bourn a fluid for micro anatomical detail Flemming b fluid (with aoetio) for the 
fixation of fatty substances and Ciaocio s fluid* followed by budan III for lipoids 
The glan la \^ere imbedded in paraffin and cut in complete serial soctions Por the study 
of fats and lipoids soctiont uere mounted in Farranta glyoenne medium Among the 
stains emjdoyed were iron luematoxybn folk wed by Van Giesons pioro acid fuchsin 
Fhrlich « hninatoxylin with losin or Fasini The latter served to differentiate the 
fibrous reticulum and the cytoplasm of different parts of tl e cortex 

It is realised that the methods lisU 1 above can only give approximate inlioations of 
the nature of the ooU contents it seems possible however with their aid to distinguish 
differencea m the cell contents in vanous parts of the gland and at vanous times In the 
foUowiDg histologioal descriptions the term fats is used for substances which are blackened 
by osmio acid and lipoids for substances stained brown with osmio acid or orange with 
Sudan 111 after fixation in Ciacoios fluid 


* Qiaooio s fluid — 

5 per cent potassium bichromate 
40 per cent (concentrated) fonnol 
Glacial aoetio 


16 0 0 
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2 O 2 
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I .—Oeneral Dtwr^pticn of the Mouae Adrenal. 

Site of the Olanda .—Maximum horizontal sectionB through glandahcom young 
adult male and female mice are shown in Plate 11, figs. 2 and 3; these iUustrate 
the sex difierences in the size of the adrenals. A comparison of the wmghta 
of the glands in six males and four females indicates that the female gland 
weighs approximately three times that of the male, but both show considerable 
vanation in size. Miller (21) finds that in the male the left adrenal is about 
10 per cent, larger than the right. In my own material female glands may be 
found belonging to the same animal which show a very great discrepancy in 
size ; one gland may be four times the size of the other, the smaller occurring 
on either side of the body. A considerable size difference may also exist 
between the two glands of a male. These variations in apparently normal 
animals are so great that estimations of hypertrophy (e.g., following unilateral 
adrenalectomy or during pregnancy (26)) would be very liable to error, unless 
calculations wore made for a large number of animals. Observations on 
glands cut in complete serial sections indicate that compensatory hypertrophy 
in the remaining adrenal following the removal of the other is not noticeable 
until more than three weeks have elapsed after the operation. Fig. 7 shows 
a section through an adrenal seven weeks after the removal of the one on the 
other side. 

lliatology .—The two adrenals of an animal, even when differing m size, 
are always found to be histologically similar. This is in agreement with the 
statements of Miller (21) for the adrenal of the mouse, and of Guieysse (8) for 
the adrenal of the guinea-pig. 

Figs. 2 and 3 iUustrate the structure of the glands in male and female mice 
of the same age. In both the edge of the cortex is occupied by the zona 
glomerulosa, where the cells are flattened perpendicularly to the radius, and 
arranged in rounded masses; below this lies the zona fasciculata, consisting 
of regular radial strands of cells. In the male gland this passes over imper- 
leptibly into a region varying in size, but often small, where the cells are 
more or less irregularly arranged and have abghtly darker staimng cytoplasm 
(fig. 9); these cells arc similar in size to those of the zona fasciculata in most 
males, but sometimes smaller, as in the corresponding region of the female 
g^d (fig. 2). Among these inner cortical cells runs a well-marked band of 
fibrous reticular tissue, forming an apparent medullary boundary in the male 
gland; this is absent from the gland of the young adult female (fig. 3). This 
“medullary membrane,” as it has been termed, has been referred to by 
numerous writers on the adrenal, and is often desoribed as consisting of fibrous 
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ooimeotivB tissue. Flint (7) and C!orner(5), however, claim to have shown 
that the framework of the adrenal consists of a " fibrillar reticulum,” similar 
to the one in the liver and lymph glands. The staining reactions of this sub¬ 
stance are similar to those of fibrous connective tissue, but the two can be dis¬ 
tinguished by the Biolschowsky-Maresch silver-nitrate method. Comer 
maintains that the ” fibrillar reticulum ” develops from the endothelium of 
the capillaries, and t^ is m agreement with my own observations on the 
mouse adrenal. Further reference to the development of this fibrous tissue 
round the medulla will be found below. 

In the young female, up to two-thirds of the adrenal cortex may be occupied 
by a dark staimng zone, whose cells project irregularly into the medulla 
(fig. 3); the transition between the zona fasciculata and this zone, in which the 
cells are small, closely massed and more deeply stained, is normally abmpt. 
The dark inner zone is termed “ zona reticularis ” by Tamura, and “ X zone ” 
by Miller. In older females, the X zone disappears partially or completely 
and the cortex of the adrenal becomes histologically simdar to that of the 
male, though the size difference m the glands persists (fig. 5). Pigment is 
absent from the adrenal cortex in mice. 

The Nature of the Zona Relicularie. - A study of a number of adrenals from 
different mammals makes it apparent that the zona reticularis of the cortex 
is by no means a clearly definable region. For the present, however, the term 
may be applied to the inner part of the cortex where, normally, blood vessels 
and fibrous tissue are prominent, and the cells show a reticulate or irregular 
arrangement. 

In all rodents examined, other than mice, a zona reticularis may easdy be 
distinguished in the adrenal; there are no obvious histological differences 
associated with sex, though the gland of the female rat is larger than that of 
the male (9, 11). 

If a number of adrenals from male mice—particularly glands fixed in 
Flemming’s or Ciaocio’s flmds—are examined, there can be no doubt that 
there is an inner region of the cortex which corresponds to the zona reticularis 
of other mammals (figs. 2 and 9); compared with the rest of the cortex, this 
area in the mouse is practically free from fats. In the latter respect it resembles 
the large X zone in the young female, and also the inner part of the cortex 
after the X zone has degenerated. 

It seems reasonable to regard the X zone at its maximum in the young 
famAlii as a transitory development of the zona reticularis, which is much 
smaller in the adult animal. 
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Tamuza (20) states that the zona retionlaris has disappeared almost entitely 
from the male mouse adrenal; he bases this view on the fact that at about 
four weeks old, the dark staining zone present in both sexes next the medulla 
(fig. 1) apparently degenerates in the male, whereas it continues to grow in 
the female and forms the zona reticularis (X zone). The explanation seems 
to be that some cells degenerate, and the remaining ones do not increase com¬ 
parably to the rest of the gland ; the area they occupy is sometimes so small 
in the adult male adrenal as to be readily overlooked, partioularly if the fixa¬ 
tive used has not preserved the cell inclumons. 

In the present paper, Miller’s term " X zone '* will be retained for the con¬ 
spicuous development of the zona reticularis present in the young female 
mouse, in order to distinguish it from the corresponding small region in the 
glands of adult mice of both sexes. 

II .—The Development and Histology of the Adrenal tn the Male. 

Thirteen glon^ were studied from mice 19-36 days old and fourteen from 
older males. At three weeks the cortex of the adrenal has not yet developed 
its adult characteristics ; the cells show no regular arrangement and have not 
yet attained their full size. The inner part of the cortex is dosely interlocked 
with the medulla and differentiated from the rest by the smaller size and 
more darkly staining cytoplasm of its cells (fig. 1). This region appears to be 
comparatively free from fats and lipoids. 

In the course of the next two weeks the adrenal grows and approximately 
reaches its adult size ; the growth appears to be brought about more by an 
enlargement in the size of the cells than by an increase in their number. The 
darkly staining inner zone practically disappears during this time. Its sup¬ 
pression seems to be connected with the early cessation of growth in the male 
gland as compared with that of the female. Castration experiments show 
that the male adrenal is influenced by the testis during this period. 

Examination of sections through a male gland where the inner zone is in 
process of disappearance fails to reveal any obvious amount of cell degenera¬ 
tion, but an increased prominence of reticular Mnnective tissue can be observed 
round the medulla. Gradually this fibrous tissue forms a complete ring, and 
some of the cells in the darkly staining zone which remain inside it are pushed 
into the medulla (fig. 8). Since cortical cells cannot be found in the medulla 
of fully developed male glands, they must be presumed to degenerate; just 
prior to their disappearance, these cortical cells contain small globules of fats 
and lipoids which were absent at an earlier stage. 
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Soitte of the dark atauung cells of the anginal inner zone persut outude the 
ring of fibrous tissue these form the irregular zona reticularis round the 
mednlla distinguishable in the (^nds of adult mice (figs 2 tmd 9) This can 
be readily seen m large adrenals but in small ones it is poorly developed and 
inooQ^ouous Proportionately to the rest of the gland it is smaller and less 
disfanct than the darkly staimng zone visible at three weeks Fat is absent 
from the zona reticularis in tho adult fj^and but hpoids occur throughout the 
cortex, though they are commonly more abundant towards the exterior 

in —Devdopment and HtUology of the Adrenal tn the Utmated Female 

In the course of this study 40 glands were sectioned from animals known to 
have been umnated these form two series The first comprises 8 animals 
of known age from 3 to 12 weeks whose glands were sectioned in order to 
trace their normal growth and development The second senes consists 
of 14 mature females (over 8 weeks old) whose exact age was not recorded 
To these adrenals may be added the left glands of tho animals desenbed m 
Section rv 

The changes occurring m the adrenals of unmated mice will only be referred 
to bnefly here as they have been fully described by Miller (21) At 3 weeks old 
the adrenal of the female resembles that of the male at the same age (fig 1) 
The transition between the darkly stained inner region and the rest of the 
cortex IB not so abrupt as in the older female where the X zone is fully developed 
Burmg the time when the inner zone is disappearing from the male gland it 
is growing rapidly in the female an 1 by 5 weeks old it occupies about half the 
cortex Its cells* ahich ore smalkr than those m the zona fasciculata 
ramify among the medullary tissue and can be seen forming darker groups 
among the lighter staining medullary cells There is no band of reticular 
connective tissue round the me liilla such as has developed in the gland of the 
male mouse of the same age In rather older females isolated groups of 
cortical cells m the medulla can still be found but are kss common The 
proportionate size of the X /one appi ars to be independent of the size of the 
gland some adrenals which are below the average and hardly larger than 
those of a male show a w( 11 developed X rone The present material does not 
indicate at what average age the X zone begins to break down in tho unmated 
female contrary to Miller s statement however it may be still intact m a 
12 weeks mouse (fig 3) 

* lapoids are pteaent in the X nine at this stage while growth is contiiming but are 
absent from the fully developed sons though they reappear when degeneration sets in 
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H%tt(^ogy of Degeneration .—The adrenals of the second series, comdsting of 
mature unmated mice, are referred to below in connection with observations 
on the oestrous cycle. The types of gland occurring among them are illustrated 
in Plates 14, 16, figs. 11-16. They confirm Miller’s account oi the normal 
degeneration of the X sone in unmated females. This author describes two 
modes of degeneration: either the greater part of the zone becomes gradually 
vacuolised (fig. 14), and degenerates in attu leaving a mass of reticular tissue 
enclosing large fat globules, or the cells merely become shrunken and crowded 
together, with Lttle or no voouolisation, and the X zone is thus slowly reduced 
in size, till it finally disappears. 

Both these types of degeneration have been observed in the present material; 
in most glands studied, however, the X zone seems to disappear gradually as 
the result of an inconspicuous process of ceU degeneration, which may begin 
either at the outside of the zone (fig. 12) or next the medulla. The apace 
occupied by the degenerating cells is first filled with reticttlai tissue and 
capillaries,distended with blood corpuscles (figs. 11 and 13), and later obliter* 
ated. Large fat vacuoles may occur next the medulla when the zone is more 
than half absorbed (fig. 13), but they are often absent in the earlier stages and 
do not form a constant feature of the degenerating zone. During the resorption 
of the X zone the reticular fibrous tissue, which appears to be derived from the 
endothelium of the capillaries, proliferates and becomes more prominent; 
eventually, when the zone has undwgone considerable degeneration, this 
fibrous tissue forms a complete ring round the medulla (fig. 16); a few groups 
of cortical cells left inside this ring become pushed into the medulla and sub¬ 
sequently disappear. The fibrous band persists and forms a cortico-meduUary 
boundary as m the male, where it has arisen earlier in the same manner. A 
remnant of cells from the original X zone may persist among the fibrous tissue 
and outside it. 

The various types of histological degeneration are in no way mutually 
exclusive ; a combination of all three -vacuobsation, crowding of cells, and 
increased prominence of the capillaries and reticular tissue accompanying 
progressive cell degeneration—may occur together in the same gland (fig. 13) 
or either of the first two types may be associated with the latter. The degenera¬ 
tion of the X zone m the unmated female appears to be a slow process; the 
pairs of glands removed from animals at intervals of 6 or 11 days showed no 
appreciable histological difEercnces, even where degeneration of the X zone 
had set in. 

In one case, the left gland was removed from a female and found to be 
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extenuTdy vacuolated (fig. 14); 3 weeks later the lemainingi^iul was obtained 
and found to be histologically similar, showing that the vacuolated condition 
is sufficiently stable to persist for an appreciable time. 

A ^and from another animal contained an X zone that was still moderately 
large ; this was degenerating, rotioular tissue and capillaries being prominent, 
but fat vacuoles absent. In the second gland, obtained 3 weeks later, the X 
zone was similar, but not noticeably smaller. Miller’s work (21) has shown 
that removal of one gland does not interfere with the degenerative process in 
the other, consequently it must be inferred that the process is commonly slow, 
in the absence of pregnancy. 

Development of a New Cortical Zone after diaappearance of the X Zone .— 
Miller records a considerable variation in the time of disappearance of the X 
zone from virgin females; the degenerative process is assumed to be irreversible. 
The present material, however, includes a small number of animals, in which 
an area sixnilar to the X zone had developed round its fibrous remains. The 
interval which elapsed between obtaining the left and right glands was 4-7 
weeks, the left being removed first. It was not known whether these animals 
had been pregnant prior to the operation, but in the time following unilateral 
adrenalectomy they were unmated. Complete degeneration of the original 
X zone had taken place in all these animals, leaving a fibrous zone round the 
medulla. It is believed that the new inner cortical zone is the bomologue 
of the zona reticularis in other adult animals, and it will bo described under 
that name. 

SOM 11.—In tho left gland the inner part of the cortex, adjacent to the fibrous zone, 
oonsiets of undegenerating oells; in size and staining those ate intermediate between the 
cells of the zona fasoioulata and those of tho X zone in the young female. The area which 
they occupy appears darker than the rest; it is not sharply defined but occupies between 
a third and a quarter of the depth of the oortex. Tho appearance and dimensions of the 
cells and the absence of prominent blood vessels, fibrous reticular tissue or vacuoles, 
distinguishes this irregular zone from an X zone m course of degeneration. 

In the right gland, removed three weeks later, this zona reticularis is larger and more 
distinct at its outer edge, tho blood vessels and fibrous tissue next the medulla, however, 
appear to be extending into it, and it is probable that degeneration of the type found in 
the X zone is beginning. 

SCM 4.—No definite inner zone can be traced in the cortex (rf the left gland, but tho cells 
next the fibrous zone are slightly darker staining than tho others. Tho right gland was 
removed four weeks later, and shows a weU>marked zona retioulans, where tho cells are 
both smaller and darker staining than those in the rest of the cortex (figs. 6 and 17). There 
are no indications in it of hyperemia, and tho fibrous reticular tissue round the medulla 
has only penetrated the zone appreciably in one place. 

SCM 18.—In the left gland traces of the degenerate X zone persist in the fibrous 
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oonneotlTe tianw; outaide thii the oella wue anwUer tbsD in the net d the eortax, bat 
did not fonn a dutlnot aoiie. 

In the right gland, removed five weeka later, there waa a well-marked dark etaining 
tone round tho fibrooe tiasne, aimllax to the one which had developed in SClf 4, and 
occupying two-flftha of the depth of the oortex. Thia waa extenalvely vacuolated and 
hypenainio. 

SCM 15.—In the left gland the inner part of the oortnc ia hypenanno, but there ia no 
zone of amall oelia. In the right gland (fig. 7) removed aeven weeka later, a luge irregularly 
ahaped lona reticularia ia present, of which the limlta are quite diatinct, owing to the 
diffmnoe between the sice of its oelLi and thoae of the zona fasoiaalata. Hie inner part 
of the aona refaoularis la hypermnlc and it contains a number of degenerating ceUa. 

Leas definite indioationa of the growth and differentiation of an adult zona reticularia 
were observed in the glands of two other females, removed at intervala of three and six 
weeka. 

A study of the glands described above shows that the inner region of tha 
adrenal oortex in the female may undergo changes after the orig^al X zone has 
disappeared. Mitoses were very rare m the material examined, so that one 
cannot definitely exclude the pcwsibility that the new zone ia the result of an 
inward movement of the fasciculata cells, accompanied by proliferation in 
the glomerular layer or elsewhere. At the same time, there is no evidence of 
any such migration, and it seems more probable that the zona reticularis 
arises tn rtf u, m the same manner as the zone forming in the gland of the male 
after castration. 

The circumstances leading to these cortical changes in the female gland are 
unknown; they are not associated solely with compensatory hypertrophy, 
following the removal of one gland, and are probably unconnected with it. 
SCM 11 showed a zona Tetioularis in the first gland removed, which was 
apparently beginning to degenerate in the other ^and, 4 weeks later. Marked 
degenerative changes in a zona reticularis in the right gland of SCM 13 also 
indicate its variable character. 

It is possible that the formation of a well-marked zona reticularis only takes 
place in animals where the original X zone has disappeared early before the 
gland has lost the power of further growth. 

The (Estroua Cyde and Adrenals in the Unmated Mouse .—Vaginal smears 
were taken dady in a number of unmated mice; a record was made of the 
phase of the castrous cycle at which one or both adrenals were removed. In 
six snimals both g^nds were obtained simultaneously, m nine an interval of 
6 days elapsed between the removal of the left and right glands, and in three 
animals the interval was 11 days. In all oases the pairs of glands were 
hisfeolopcally aiinilar to each other, including thoee removed at difierent periods 
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of thA CBitrooB cycle. On the other hand, Aift wimla obtained from different 
a nim a la at oorreeponding periods of the cyde were of all types. 

Ih may be concluded that histological changes in the adrenal cortex of the 
munated mouse show no relation to the oestrous cycle. 

IV .—The Effect of Pregnancy on the Adrewda. 

Twenty-eight adrenals were examined from 17 animals, in various stages of 
pregnancy and lactation; the exact age of the mice was not known in all 
oases. The observations on these animals may be summarised as follows> 
T^ve a nim a ls killed when not more than 7 days pregnant showed various types 
of X sone ; in a primiparous, 60 days old female, the X zone was intact and 
interlocking with the medulla , m the others the X zone was small and vacuo¬ 
lated, and a connective tissue band had already formed round the medulla. 
In 4 animals, killed when 11 to 16 days pregnant, only a remnant of the X zone 
persisted round the medulla; the glands were of the type shown in figs. 16 
and 16. In 8 animals killed during lactation, the X zone had practically 
disappeared from the adrenals and th^ was no sign of its recrudescence. 

These preliminary observations, together with those on the glands of un¬ 
mated females, indicated the necessity of examining the effect of pregnancy 
under more accurately controlled conditions. Accordingly the left adrenals 
were removed from 24 females and sectioned and examined. A considerable 
amount of X zone was present in the glands of 17 of the mice; these animals 
were selected for mating as possessing adrenals likely to show the maximum 
changes as the result of pregnancy. Degeneration of the X zone, when 
present, had in no case proceeded far enough for the formation of a complete 
connective tissue band round the medulla, once this has taken place, cortical 
and medullary tissues no longer interlock. 

Fourteen of the 17 animals selected for the experiment were mated with 
normal males 1 to 11 days after the removal of the left gland; all copulatcil 
and 10 became pregnant; in 4 cases m which the first copulation was infertile, 
the vaginal plug was found less than 2 days after the operation. (SCM 25, 26, 
29, 30.) 

The condition of the remaining adremd in the senes of mated animals and 
unmated controls is summarised in the tables below. A comparison of the 
ri^t adrenal with the left from the same animal will indicate any changes 
caused by pregnancy; changes resulting from progressive normal degenera¬ 
tion will be indicated equaUy by the non-pregnant controls. 

Table III includes all the animals whose left gland contained a large X zone. 
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occupying more tlian half the depth of the cortex; among these indioataons 
of degeneration (vacnolea or increase m the reticular tissue), were absent or 
slight (fig. 3). 

Table IV includes animals in which the X zone had already undergone some 
reduction, or showed well-marked indications of degeneration. In all these, 
except SCM 19 and 24, the zone occupied one-third to two-fifths the depth of 
the cortex, and fibrous tissue and, blood vessels were more prominent than in 
the undegenerated zone of a young animal (fig. 12). SCM 19 had a left ^nd 
containing a large X zone, of which half the area in section was occupied by 
vacuoles (fig. 14); SCM 24 was of a similar type, but vacuoles only occupied 
about one-eighth of the area of the zone. 


Table III.—Largo Undegenerate X Zone in Left Glands. 


No. of 
female. 

Dayi after the operation. 

Dayi 

pregnant 

(poet 

eoitum). 

Condition of X zone in 
nght gland. 

Mated, 

Vaginal 

plug. 

Killed. 

SCM 30 

1 

2 

9 

_ 

Similar to left gland. 

SCM 27 


— 

14 

— 

*1 ss 

SCM 25 

1 

2 at 16 

S3 

n 

Reduced to one quarter of pierioue 
eiie; remamdershoweoontpiououa 
eohleroeiB. 

SCM 5 

6 

9 

21 

12 

Reduced to a few oella among 
flbrouB tiasue. 

SCM 17 

11 

14 

26 

12 

M 

SCM 0 

A 

7 

21 

14 

99 99 

SCM 9 

0 

6 

26 

13 

99 99 

SCMie 

6 

9 

21 


Similar to left gland. 


The results summarised in this table indicate clearly that pregnancy causes 
a rapid and complete degeneration of the X zone, even if no reduction had been 
previously apparent. Copulation alone does not initiate degeneration, and 
the X zone may persist in the same histological condition for at least 3 weeks, 
following the removal of the other gland. In SCM 9, 17 and 26 the interval 
between the fixation of the right and left glands was only 2 to 6 days long^ 
than in the non-pregnant animal SCM 16^ m which no degeneration of the X 
zone was apparent; the striking changes in the right glands of the former ate 
undoubtedly due to pregnancy and not to the additional days in the interval. 
The fact that fibrous reticular tissue appears round the medulla in the ^ace 
of the X zone in all animals more than 10 days pregnant (fig. 16) makes it 
possible to state definitely from the condition of their glands that none of the 
17 animals used in this experiment had previously been pregnant. 
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Table IV —^Partially D^nerated X Zones m Left Olanda 


No of 
lomtlt 

Dftyi after the operation 

1 

1 Days 
ptegnant 
(poet 
ooitum) 

Mftted 

Vaoinal 

pfug 

Killed 

L 

SOM 26 

1 

2 

i 

0 


SCH29 

1 

2 

0 

— 

SCM 18 1 

11 

14 

21 

7 

SCH84 

1 

0 

1 


6GM19 





SOM 88 

1 

4 

1 U 

10 

6CH 7 

fi 

8 

21 

13 

1 

SCM 12 

tt 

7 

21 

U 

SCM 10 

— 

1 

1 

1 - 


Condition of X cone in 
light gland 


Uaa almoflt disappeared 
Redaoed to one half of pfonoue 
■ize 

bimilai to left gland, bat rather 
more vascular 

Sice similar to left but four fiftha 
of ana vacuolated 
Similar to left gland 
Redaoed to a few oelbt among 

fibrous tissue 

Reduced to a few oolls among 

fibrous tissue (fig 10) 

Heduced to a few oelh among 

hbrous tissue 
Similar to left gland 


The results sununarised in Table IV show that independently of pregnancy, 
degeneration of the X zone during its later stages may proceed sufficiently 
rapidly for an appreciable amount of change to take place m 3 weeks though 
this u not always the case D^eneration was further advanced m the left 
gland of SCM 10 than in any other, but the X rone showed no appreciable 
change 3 weeks later 

A comparison of the right and left glands of SCM 18 indicates that the 
gland remains unafEeoted during the first 6 or 7 days of pregnancy SCM 25 
a slightly later pregnancy than SCM 18 showed active reduction taking place 
m the X zone of the right gland The ^socess has been completed in SCM 28 
(10 days pregnant) and later pregnancies The increased vacuobsation m 
the X zone of SCM 24 contrasts with the inappreciable change over a longer 
period m the non pregnant SCM 19 (fig 14) m which the same typo of histological 
degeneration had reached a more advanced stage m the left gland Degenera 
tion of the X zone thus takes place between the seventh and twelfth days of 
pregnancy, and ooincides with the beginmng of rapid growth in the embryos 

H%$tdlogy of Degeneration during Pregnancy —Degeneration is more rapid m 
the pregnant animal but does not differ m other respects from the process 
already deaoribed in the uniuated female The degenerating cells of the X 
zone are in mtunate contact with the medullary blood vessels, which are filled 
with red oorpuaoles 
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As long as it is intact the X sone appean practioany lipoid iree; dnxiag . 
degeneration patches of lipoids occur in it, and also large vacuoles, of which 
some, but not all, contain fat at the time of fixation. After the X cone has 
undergone extreme reduction, the fibrous residue continues to separate the 
lipoid containing area of the cortex from the medulla; lipoids may extend 
up to this fibrous zone, but are commonly most plentiful near the exterior. - 

y. —TAe Effect of Oonadectonu/ on the Adrenala. 

Cetdration .—14 male mice in all were castrated, 2 at 3 weeks old, 5 at 5 
weeks old, and the remainder at 12 weeks or older. They were IcQled at 
intervals of 2 to 10 weeks after the operation; both adrenals were fixed and 
sectioned, and compared with those of normal mice of a similar age. 

It was found that the glands of castrated animals showed a gradual increase 
in size over those of the controls, particularly when t}he operation had been 
performed prior to sexual maturity. The glands, being required for histo¬ 
logical purges, were not weighed, and estimations of the increase could only 
be made from serial sections. The glands increased up to40 per cent, in thickness 
and were larger in section than those of the average male mouse; the largest 
observed approximated in size to those of the female. Where castration takes 
place after sexual maturity the adrenals enlarge more slowly, and probably 
never reach these dimensions; 8 weeks after the operation the increase in 
thickness is approximately 26 per cent. 

Histological examination of the adrenals shows that the medulla takes no 
appreciable part in the enlargement of the gland. Three weeks after castra¬ 
tion the cells of the zona reticularis have become more numerous; as they 
continue to increase (fig. 10) an area develops which eventually resembles the 
X zone in the young female in all respects. Fig. 4 is a section through the 
gland of a 13-weeks mouse, castrated at 3 weeks old, and shows the maximum 
development of this zone which was observed. It is interesting to note the 
absence of the fibrous reticular band which normally encloses the medulla 
in a male of this age. Apparently if the testes are removed at 3 weeks old, 
the partial degeneration of the inner zone of the cortex accompanied by prolifera¬ 
tion of reticular tissue does not take placa; the darkly staining inner zone 
(fig. 1) continues to grow, and remains interlocked with the medullary cells 
as in the young female. 

The developing X zone in the male does not appear to be formed by an 
inward movement or proliferation from cells of the two outer cortical soum ; 
tiiese cells show no changes. The new zone arises on the site of the small 
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ttonoal zona letionlaris, and spreads slowly outwards. At fizat the new cells 
resemble the normal retioularis cells of the male; they are similar in size to 
those of the zona fasoioulata, but distinguishable by their darker staining 
cytoplasm and freedom from fat. The groaring X zone forms a well-marked 
fat and lipoid-free area round the medulla; cell division is socompanied by a 
decrease in the size of the cdls. In animals castrated after sexual maturity 
growth in the adrenal cortex appears to cease b^ore the condition charactenstic 
of the young female is reached. No further growth was found between 5 and 
8 weeks after the operation, though the X zone was then neither as large nor 
as distinct as the one developing after castration in younger males. 

I^bably owii^ to the slow rate of growth mitoses are not common in any 
of the material eicamined, but some can be found in the developing X zone ; 
in the same region some of the gland cells have constncted nuclei, suggestive 
of amitosis or of nuclear activity; these cells show no signs of degeneration. 

Cortical hypertrophy of the adrenal following castration has been previously 
observed by Altenburger (1), Masui and Tamura (20) and Miller (21) m the 
mouse. 

OvarioUmy .—As reported by previous workers (20, 21), ovariotomy seems 
to be without effect on the adrenal. Five mature mice were ovariotomised and 
the adrenals examined 16 and 30 weeks after the operation. After 16 weeks 
partial degeneration of the X zone had taken place, and after 30 weeks degenera* 
tion was complete. 

In five other females the ovaries were removed at 24 days old, subsequent 
examination of the glands at intervals of 2, 4 and 12 weeks later showed that 
they had developed normally, and contained the usual large X zone. It 
follows that the growth and differentiation of the female gland is not dependent 
on the presence of the ovary. 

VI.—Disct/SMon of Htstologtcal Changes. 

The significance of the degeneration occurring in the adrenal cortex of the 
mouse is unknown, but there can be no doubt that it is an entirely normal 
process often accompanied by hypersBmia. The latter appearance in the 
adrenal is constantly referred to as an indication of a pathological condition, 
but it may merely be associated with a phase of the life-history, or with the 
normal functioning of the gland. The fact that healthy mice, kept as far as 
possible under uniform conditions, may show considerable variation in the 
structure of the cortex, needs to be remembered in connection with experi¬ 
mental work on the glands of these animals. 
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The theory has been advanced by a number of writers (10, 11) that cell 
division in the adrenal only takes place in the outer layers of the ooitex; 
there is held to be a constant inward movement of the oella, which eventually 
degenerate in the sona retioolaris. Although a large amount of material has 
been examined in the course of this work, no evidence has been obtained 
in support of the theory, and certain observations imply that it is 
incorrect. Growth in the cortex of the male after castration, which is 
similar to normal growth in the female, appears to take place in the area round 
the medulla; an outwardly spreading undegenerate xone arises, containing 
mitoses, differentiated by its cell inclusions from the aona fasoionlata. A 
somewhat sinular rone may also develop m the female, after the original X 
rone has disappeared; this is transitory, but certainly not degenerate when 
first formed (fig. 17). Mitoses are rare in the adrenals of miot, except during 
their early development; figures suggestive of amitosis can be found, but 
these may merely indicate nuclear activity. 

The Adrendk of other Mammals .—^It is well known from the work of Armour 
and Elliott (2), Kern (16), Lewis and Fappenheimer (19) that a large part of 
the human adrenal degenerates shortly after birth. The developmental and 
post-natal changes have more recently been investigated by Keene and Hewer 
(15), Of the writers cited above, Kern gives the most detailed account of the 
histology of degeneration; except for the larger size of the degenerating ceUa 
in the human infant, the process there seems to be very similar to the degenera¬ 
tion in the cortex of the female mouse. It is interesting to note that, in both 
types of adrenal, degeneration is aocompaniod by the formation of a fibrous 
band round the medulla, at first fairly thick, but later becoming reduced and 
finally disappearing. 

In connection with this point the glands of a number of other nummnftla 
were examined, and the following table summarises approximately observa¬ 
tions on the presence or absence of fibrous tissue (F.T.) in the zona 
reticularis. 
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Table V 


AnuMl 

F T ftfaoont or 
ftoaaty 

Bat 


Babbit 

3? Sg 

Goidm pig 

1 J 

Cftt 

1* 

Dog 


Goot 

1* 

Ox or cow 

— 

Fr%nuU€» 


Mooftcos 


Ooroointhooiu 

— 

Oebus 

— 


FT diffuM 

b T fomu complete 
medolluy band 

59 is 


8V 2^ 2* 


— 

1? 

1* 

ij 

1? 1* 

1? n 

1* 






1* 



* Partioulan of the sex of the animab were laoking m some cases 


It will be seen from the above table that considerable variation exists m 
the amoimt of hbrous reticular tissue present in the mnt r cortical zone of the 
mammalian adrenal There are indications that in mammals generally an 
increase in the fibrous tissue round the medulla is associated with a degenera 
tion of cortical colls ((/ Ouioysse (8)) which takes place to an appreciable 
extent in the course of the normal life history 

It has been shown (19) that the fibrous tissue formed dunng cortical degenera 
tion m the human adrenal later undergoes partial or complete absorption so 
that its absence from an adult gland cannot by itself be considered an mdica 
tion that degeneration has not occurred In some animals such as the rat 
where cell degeneration in the zona reticularis is believed to be gradual (12) 
diffuse fibrous tissue is not uncommon in that region in none of the rat glands 
exammed however was there a well marked fibrous band round the medulla 
such as develops in the mouse after complete degeneration of the X zone 
This was also true of the rabbit adrenals which showed considerable variation 
among themselves as to the amount of fibrous tissue formed in the zona 
retioulariB In the cat dog guinea pig and some Primates fibrous tissue may 
develop to a conspicuous extent and form a complete medullary sheath 
Pregnancy and Cortical D^eneration—The adrenal cortex is commonly 
believed to undergo changes during pregnancy Watrin (26) assumes adrenal 
hypertrophy in the rabbit during prtgnancy Kolmer (17) and Qmeysse (8) 
have described histological changes during pregnancy m the guinea pig 
indndmg vacuolation of cells and changes in the zona reticularis Donaldson (6) 
found no significant change in the weight of rat adrenals in the course of 
VOL cm— B 2 p 
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pregnancy. During the present work, a gland was examined from a rat killed 
immediately after parturition; there was a large intact reticularis zone 
which showed no changes comparable to those in the pregnant mouse. 

This observation, together with those on the unmated female mouse, indicate 
that degenerative changes in the adrenal cortex are not specifically rdated 
to the pregnant condition, though they may be accelerated by the latter. 
Several male adrenals (other than those of mice) appear to show similar 
changes. It may be assumed provisionally that degeneration sets in at a 
certam stage of development, which varies somewhat in relation to the age of 
the animal, and may differ in the two sexes. 

The appearance of the glands studied suggests that once the zona letioularis 
has degenerated in the young animal, the new inner zone, or adult zona 
reticularis, is commonly smaller and less distinct. It may also differ from 
the earher one in its cell contents. It is hoped to make a further study of the 
appearance of the adrenal cortex at various ages and also during pregnancy 
in different mammals, as a prdiminaiy to investigating expeorimentally induced 
changes in the gland. 

VII .—The Effect of Double Adrenalectomy on the (Estrous Cyde and Breeding. 

Most mammals fail to survive double adrenalectomy, but a large proportion 
of rats and mice appear to live indefinitely after the operation. It has been 
stated that this is because they possess accessory nodules of the cortical tissue, 
which is believed to be essential to life ; these escape the operation, and may 
be present m sufficient quantity to compensate for the loss of the mam glands. 
Jafie (14) and Stewart (24) have recently reviewed the whole problem of 
survival after adrenalectomy, and their papers should be consulted for detailed 
information. 

Adrenalectomiscd rats are said by Joffe (13) to fall into three classes: (1) 
those dying soon after the operation, in which autopsy reveals little or no 
accessory cortex ; (2) those dying some considerable time after the operation 
(up to five months), in which accessory tissue is absent or hypotrophic ; and 
(3) those living indefinitely after the operation, which have relatively large 
amounts of healthy accessory cortex. The proportion of animals in each 
class may vary with the technique of the operation and the subsequent 
environment. 

Stewart (24) considers that the whole question of accessory cortex needs 
further investigation. The present writer has found no satisfactory records 
of the presence of accessory cortex in mice; the latter show a gradation in the 
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leogtli of suiviyal after double adrenalectomy similar to that observed m 
rats (4), but a Higher percentage of mice survive mdefimtely 

Reproduction after adrenalectomy may be dependent on the functiomng of 
aooessory bodies where the latter are normally present and hypertrophic 
after the adrenals are removed they may be assumed to neutrahse the physio 
logical effects of the loss of the glands, in smmals surviving sufficiently long 
Under these circumstances there is no nason why the ability of the animals 
to breed should bo affected 

Normal breeding after adrenalectomy has already been reported in rats (18) 
Rogoff and Stewart (23) found that pregnancy was net disturbed bv adrenal 
eotomy m dogs the survival period was actually lengthened Corey (3) 
however found that pregnancy and lactation did not aff (tthe short survival 
period in adrenaleotomised cats 

The present data available for mice include (1) length of the oLStrous cycle 
in the female (2) incidence of prt giiancy size of litter cti (3) fertibty of 
the male Data on the costrous cycle m the rat after double adrenalectomy 
are given in Table VI 


Tabic VT Length of CEstrous Cycle 


K»t 


M H 


Number of cyoloa observed beforo opeiat t 
Avora^ length n days 
Probable error 

\umber of oyoles ubseivod after operat u 
AveraM length in days 
Probable error 
Diflotenoe in cyole length 
Probable error of diffcnnoo 
Difference probal lo o ror 


84 

0 16 
34 

12 
0 34 

1 a.8 

0 37 
3 4b 


36 

5 12 
0 20 
4 3 

6 28 
0 19 
1 16 
0 27 
4 26 


Table V indicates that Ihc oestriub cycle after adrenalectomy is about one 
’ day longer than before the operition the liffereiicc tending to le statistically 
signiftoant It is hard to attach any defin tc' biological meaning to this sbghtly 
longer cyole 

Fertility of Females —h ivc btters have been produced from vdrenalec tomiscd 
females mated with normal males details are given m Table VII The average 
size of the htters is small but alrenal removal is dearly no liar to normal 
gestation 


2 p 2 
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Table VH 


j 

No offemftlo 

Interval between pertuntion 
and removal of eeoond 
gland 

SIse of 

Sex of litter 

litter 

Male 

Female 

)BM 1 

Dayi 

4J 

2 

Still bom 

)BM 3 

67 

1 

Still bom 

mtf 11 

20 

6 

2 

4 

18 

22 

4 

2 

2 

IBM 18 

64 

3 

2 

1 


iertthty of Males —Double adrenalectomy was {)eifornied on 5 males of 
which SM 2 and 3 died 7 and 8 days after the operation and in consequence 
had Lttle chance to breed The other 3 males proyed fertile when mated with 
normal females Details in Table VIII 

Table VIII 


No of male 

Interval between buth 
and remo\ al of second 
gland 

Siro of 

Sex of litter 

httor 

Male 

Female 

SM 1 

Days 

26 

3 

0 

3 

bMl 


0 

3 

3 

SM4 

31 

b 

Still 

boin 

SM4 

2b 

2 

1 

1 

SM6 

34 

4 

2 

2 


_ 



_ 


SM 1 4 and 6 were killed about 6 weeks after the second operation a post 
mortem examination was made in the hopes of finding accessory adrenal bodies 
Only one was found this was in SM 4 m the neighbourhood of the right 
kidney It was fixed m Ciaccio s bichromate formol acetic sectioned and 
stained with Bihrlichs hsematoxylm and Sudan III Examination showed 
the presence of an irregular mass of chromophil tissue but no cortical tissue 
This accessory body had a diameter of 1 mm and was 0 6 mm thick when 
sectioned 

Summary 

(1) The histological difference between the adrenals of male and female 
mice reported by previous writers has been further investigated 
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(2) At tiuee weeks old the adrenals are alike in the two sexes; an inner dark 
staining cortical zone can be distinguished. 

(3) Growth of this zone ceases in the male before five weeks old; a small 
amount of degeneration takes place, and fibrous reticular tissue develops 
round the medulla. 

(4) In the female this zone continues to grow until puberty; it then occupies 
more than half the cortex. Later it degenerates slowly in the unmated animal, 
and normally disappears before the end of the reproductive period. The reduc¬ 
tion of this zone is accompanied by a proliferation of fibrous tissue in the same 
region which persists after total degeneration has taken place. 

(5) No correlation has been found between histological changes in the 
gland of the unmated mouse and the oestrous cycle. 

(6) Complete degeneration of the inner zone of the cortex takes place between 
the seventh and twelfth days of pregnancy; the histological changes ocour 
more rapidly than those in the gland of the unmated female, but are otherwise 
identical with them. 

(7) A new inner zone may arise later in the cortex , this, though similar to 
the earlier one is distinguishable from it, but is also of a transitory character. 

(8) The effect of castration on the adrenal is to cause the growth of an inner 
cortical zone of the female ty^ie. 

(9) Ovariotomy appears to have no effect on the adrenal. 

(10) The histology of the adrenals in mice is discussed in relation to that 
of man and other mammals. 

(11) Double adrenalectomy was performed on a number of male and female 
mice which bred normally after the operation. It was found that the oestrous 
cycle was slightly lengthened in unmated adrenalectomised females, but other* 
wise normal. 

I wish to express my thanks to Prof. J. P. Hill, F.Il.8., for his interest in 
this work, which was done in the Department of Anatomy at University 
College, London. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATF.S. 

Abbreviations. 

blood vessel; cap., capillary; /., fibrous reticular tissue; m., medullary oells ; 
MO., vmoaolef; $.p., oells of zona glomerulosa; z /., cells of zona faacioulata; z.r., cells 
of zona retioularis; z.X., colls of X zone; z.XA,, degenerated X zone; z.x., inner oortloal 
zone of young mouse. 

The miorophotographs are the work of Mr. F. J. Pittook. Figs. 1-7 inclusive show 
horizontal seorions through mouse adrenalsi and the remaining figures represent parts 
of similar seottons at a higher magnification. Unless it is otherwise stated, the photographs 
are from sections approximately through the middle of the gland. The amounts of cortex 
shown in figs. 8-17, however, cannot be sinctly compared, since the thickness of the cortex 
vanes in different parts of the adrenal. All photc^aphs except fig. 9 are from glands 
fixed in Bonin. A portion of the medulla is shown at the base of all high power photo¬ 
graphs. 

Flats 11. 

Fig. 1.—Section through adrenal of 19 days’ male, showing dark inner cortical zone, inter¬ 
locking with the medulla which is lighter staining. (Ehrlich’s hsomatoxylin and 
Poaini. x 70.) 

Fig. 2.—Section through a largo adrenal from a 12 weeks’ male, showing fibrous band 
round the medulla, and a small area adjacent to it, grading into the rest of the cortex, 
but more daikly stained. (Ehrlich’s heematoxylin and Paaini. X 40.) 

Fio. 3.—Section through adrenal of a 12 weeks’ old unmated female, showing the large 
darkly stained X zone, and groups of cells belonging to it l 3 dng free in the medulla. 
Note the absence of fibrous tissue round the medulla. (Ehrlich's hsematozylin and 
Paslnl. X 40.) 

Fto. 4.—Section through adrenal of a 13 weeks’ old castrated male, 10 weeks after 
operation. 'The gland is of the female type shown in fig. 3. (Iron hematoxylin and 
Von Qieson. X 40.) 

Platb 12. 

Fxg. 5.—Section through the gland of an unmated female after degeneration of the X zone ; 
note fibrous band separating medulla from cortex, (Iron hematoxylin and Van 
Qieson. X 40.) 

Fio. 6.—Section through right adrenal of female SOM 4, showing the zona rerioulans 
which has arisen round the fibrous remains of the degenerated X zone. The section 
lies to the outside of the median plane of the gland. (Ehrlich's hematoxvlin and 
Pasini. X 40.) 

Fro. 7.—Section through the right gland of SCM 15, which shows some hypertrophy; the 
left gland was removed 7 weeks earlier. Description as that of fig. 0. (X 40.) 

Platb 13. 

Fig. 8.—Section through adrenal of 33 days' male showing fibrous tissue developing round 
the medulla and degenerating cells in the medullary blood vessel. (EhrUch's 
hnmatozylin and Paaini. x 200.) 
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Ite 9 ~€lMtioa thtoo^ luge Ikbrnanl o( 9 i ml n* ilnMHiig ft mil dmito|pti| Mtfi> 
nUodftrit Tbft aeoteon baa to tiia oqtaido of tbft aadifta plaiw cl tiw ^ftodt bi 4idlr 
to ahofw the ratioulate arfftiigemaai of the aalb unt tiift medullft (FbcfttkninVWlft^ 
ming oamloatad fata moatly dnaolTod bj xylgl, ataued inm hmnatosgrBik and Tm 
Oieaon X 200) 

Fio 10 —Section throogh adrenal of adult male S weaka after oaatcation diowlog ftom cl 
amall darkly atalned oella which u forming next the mednOa (Iron hMnatosylbi 
and Van Gieaon X 200 ) 

PliATl 14 

Fio 11 —Section through adrenal of nnmated female OBM 2 alunnng large hypetMue 
X aone (Ehriioh a hnmatoxylui and eoain x 200) 

Tia 12 ->4eotion through left gland of female Sdl 7 removed before the animal me 
mated Note partial degenerataon of the X aone indicated by tiia crowding of the 
outer odla and the development of flbroua retioiilar tuane Tte Inner part of the X 
aone u atiU intact and ahowa a retionlate atmoture (Bhilioha hnmatoajdin and 
Faaini x 200) 

Fto 13 —Section through the adrenal of nnmated female OBH 3 ahowing a later atagp ftf 
degeneration (d the X aone which haa beoome amaller and leaa diaUnot Hy p—ni ft 
la apparent nnd large vaouolea can be aaen next the medulla (Iron hmnatoigdin 
and Van Oieacm x 200) 

FUltx 16 

Fn 14 —Seotum throogh tibe adrenal ot nnmated female SOM 19 ahowlng extanalve 
▼aonolation of the X aone which haa undergone btUe redootion In aiae , at the baaa 
of the figure darkly etained oortioal oella ean be aeen projectiiig Into the mednlUi 
(Khdioh a bsmatoxyhn and Paaini x 200 ) 

X cone note development of flbroua retioular tieaue round the mednlla (Iran 
hraatozylin and Van Qieaon x 200) 

Flo 16 —Section throngh right adrenal <d SdC 7 obtained when the mouae waa 13 daya 
pregnant note roplaeement of the X cone aeen in fig 12 (SOI 7 l^t adrenal) by a 
email area oontalning fibrona retionlar tlaene blood ooipnaolea and degenerating oella 
(Ehibth a hmnatoxybn and eoein x 200) 

Fio 17 —beotion throng right adrenal of SGM 4 4 weeka after the removal of the bit 
gland note development of the cona relaoulana above the flbroua remalna of ^ 
degenerated X aone Thia is the ^and ahown in fig 0 hot under higher magnifloatloitti 
(Ehfbch I luematoxybn and eoain X 200) 
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(m the Phyndogy and Genthuis of tho SmiU Pungi 
OttUtmU Charctctera Petri I—I%etr Permanence and 
Segreqa/tion. 

By Sydmbt Dickinson, Umvenity College, Oudiff 
(CpawTUUOftted by Prof Y H Blaokmen, F B S —Received Jane 14,1928) 

[Plats 16] 

1 /nfroduettott 

Fbr some tune the permanence of the charaotere of fungi when grown on 
•tUfiotal media has been the subject of research and considerable disonasion 
liM taken place on the ongm of new forms (saltation) Many types have been 
stQdiod bat there has been no case as yet m which the characters of the parent 
organ lions or of the saltants have been shown to be inherited m a fashion 
Similar to those of the higher plants and animals 
The mvestigation, the results of which ore being published under the above 
gttiend heading, was begun m 1926, and had as its objects (a) the solution of 
the question whether any cultural characters found were inherited along 
Menddian lines, and (6) the breeding of certam strains for use in physiologioal 
ezpenments The organisms used were the Covered Smut of Oats (VttUago 
tern, SeU et Sw) and the Covered Smut of Barley {Udtiago hordet, Peis) 
Certam cultural ohaiaoters have been determined and experiments have been 
made which suggest that such characters are inherited in a Mendeban fashion 
The first part of this evidence will be given here namely evidence which sag* 
gsBts that the cytoj^asm has no determming influence on these characters, 
evidthoe which shows that the characters of the stnuns have remamed con¬ 
stant during the progress of the mvestigation, and, lastly evidence fitom which 
it may be deduced that the segregation of these oharactera may occur in either 
of the “reduction divisions.” 

Plrevunia workers (1, 2, 3) have shown that the Chlamydospore (masses of 
whwh m the form of a dark brown powder replaoe the gram of the mature 
plant) IB nnmucleate, and that on germination a promyoehum is formed mto 
whidi the nudeus pames The reduction divisions of the nudens follow, giving 
see to four nadei, which are distributed m a row along the ptomyoebum 
CkoM walls then divnle the promyoehum mto four segments, and because no 
nrnsiing over or pa—of these nudei has been obaerved, Kiuep(4) has 
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oonoluded that the nuclei are arranged m the segments m the order of their 
formation Each segment of the promyoebom then proceeds to form spondia 
or hyphee according to the conditions each of which is unmooleate As 
described m a previous paper (6) the strains used m these experiments were 
obtamed by the isolation and subsequent growth of such spondia The 
nf xt stage is the infection of the host plant and this is only achieved (6) by 
hyphes which arise from the uniqn of spondia (or cells formed from them) of 
different gender (sex) Eventually tho chlamydospores formed by the resnl 
tant bi nucleate mycelium replace the flower and gram of the host plant 
Thus it may be inf ired that the cultures arising from the experimentally 
isolated spondia are uninucleate and should be haploid 

Both Reed (7) and Sampson (8) have shown the presence of physiologic 
races in the C/Overed and Loose Smuts of Oats by expeiiments on their 
cajacify for mjeotion While Christensen and Stakman(9) have desenbed 
what may bo cases of saltation in the Maize Smut but as the cultures did 
not arise from uninucleate cells they must remain under suspicion 

Numerous cases of saltation have been desenbed both in the fungi \eg 
Helmmthosporium Stevens (10) ] and m Bacteria [e g Dobell (11) ] Brown 
(12) has shown that the tendency of certain steams of Fusarium to saltate is 
a function of the medium and found that it occurred frequently on a nch 
medium such as that of Richards and only rarely on a weak glucose asporagm 
mineral salts medium On the latter medium the mdividuabty of all strains 
was easily preserved It must bo remembered that he was dealing with a 
multi nucleate type whose complete life history (nuclear) is not known 

Newton (13) has shown that in Copnmu laqopus sex is determined by two 
Mondelian factors which are earned by two difierent chromosomes and that 
the segregat^n of these sex factors may take place in either of the two divisions 
of the fusion nucleus 

2 Methods 

The methods employed were those usual m culture medium work For all 
experiments concerned with cultural characters the basic medium used was 
1 gm KHPO gm MgSO | gm KCl 1 5 gm agar and a litre of distilled 
water To this were added maltose and urea It was found that the most 
suitable ratio of the molecular concentrations of maltose and urea (symbol 
C/N) was 8 with a concentration of maltose of 0 015G molar In all expen 
ments to determine the constancy of the characters m the strains concerned, 
this ratio and concentration have been employed The pH of this medium 
(the agar being liquefied) was approximately pH 6 8 and the alteration due 
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to stenluation m an autoolave has never exceeded 0 2 That atenlisation 
does not affect this medium appreciably was shown by the test of companson 
of growth on a batch of the medium made up by adding the other 
constituents, without stenhsation, to the previously sterilised agar, with 
growth on another batch on the medium made up in the usual way No 
difference of growth was discernible The total H ion concentration range 
explored was from pH 4 4 to pH 9 6 The determinations were made with 
a Hellige comparator, and the pH was always adjusted after sterilisation 

As described in the previous article (5), the strains are for research purposes 
numbered according to the position on the promycelium of the segments from 
which they arise, the apical one being called /I, the penultimate one /2, and 
so on The four strains isolated from one promyceliiun are kept as one group, 
and numbered for example Z2/1, Z2/2, Z2/3, Z2/4 The stock cultures of 
these strains were kept on tube slants on a medium of 1 per cent Lemco beef 
extract agar, and subcultunng was normally carried out once a week. In all 
petn dish experiments the parent cultures used were between a week and two 
weeks old 

The temperature was that of the room experience having shown that within 
this range the vanation of colony type was not significant Contamination 
was normally under 3 per cent No experiment was repeated less than three 
times and the number of replicate dishes varied from 4 to 16 in critical oases 
The methods used for isolation and cytological examination have already been 
desenbed (6,14) 

3 Ctdtural CharaOera 

As an example of the type of characters which these strains show in culture, 
reference may bo made to Plate 16 which contains photographs of cultures 
from two sots of four strains, isolated pievioiisly described The parentage 
of the chlamydospores from which these strains were derived will be dealt 
with in the second part of this papei The characters which can be seen 
in such photographs are (1) the corrugation or depression at the centre of the 
colony, and (2) the amount of growth In the photographs m the Plate 
two of the strams m set Z/- show the character of corrugation and two show 
that of depression at the centre of the culture In the set 52/- tao of the 
strams show a greater growth than the other two—the segregation is therefore, 
on a two and two basis This is not always the case, however, sometimes a 
3 1 basis IS obtained, and sometimes all four strains are the same, for 
example, see the character, centre of the colony m set Z/1 and Z/3 in 
Table lU 
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4 Permanence 

Wlule it la now generally conceded that the seat of the genea detennming 
the characters of an organism lies m the nudeos, yet in view of the praplezing 
nature of the occurrence of saltation in lower orgamsms it is thought advisaUe 
to give some evidence which strongly suggests that the cytoidasm has no 
determining influence on the characters dealt with in this paper 

This evidence was the result of an observation descnbed in a previous 
paper (6) Here it was shown that by appropnate treatment a “ fusion '* 
hyplue 18 formed after the conjugation of two hyphn of different gender 
It was shown further that in su(h hyphai the nudei he side by side, 
and that the two cytoplasms wore to all appearances completdy mixed 
Further, that uninucleate conidia and hyplue arose from these fusion hypha 
and that these offspring hyphs had the same gender behaviour as the parent 
hyphffi From a number of fusion hypha formed from different parent 
hypha, the offspring hypha or comdia have been isolated and grown Parallel 
cultures have been sot up of the parent strains and the offspring In all some 
16 experiments have been set up mvolving some 800 cultures, and m no case 
in any of the characters described m this paper has any agnificant distinction 
been found between the parent strains and the o&pnng 
While this offers no direct proof that the part of the cell concerned m the 
determination of these characters is the nucleus, it provides conclusive evidence 
that the influence of the cytoplasm on these particular characters is not of a 
determinate nature There is some slight evidence that, in some characters 
at least, the cytoplasm may have an influence, and until convmcing proof of 
this or the contrary is obtamed, such characters arc not being used for any 
of the deductions from the experiments reported in this paper 
As descnbed m a previous section of this paper the strains used are uni¬ 
nucleate and are produced by the divisions following the reduction divisions 
Before describing any results on the segregation of the cultural characters in 
the reduction divisions it is necessary to show that segregation has not occurred 
in any other division of the nucleus under the conditions in which the stock 
cultures are kept, and the characters of the strains determined 
Saltants are, as previously mentioned, a weU known occunence in the 
fungi, and if Christensen and Stakman’s (9) results are correotly interpreted 
Smuts are no exception But as regards the strains employed m this work, 
while no change has as yet been observed under the given conditions, which 
can be defimtely mterpreted as saltation, an appearance similar to saltation 
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hu been obtained when a bi-nuoleate cell was used as the ongin of a oulture, 
an appearance which was shown to bo due to the separation of uninucleate 
oolonies with the characters of the parent cells from the bi*nudeate parent 
(see reference in (6) to culture No. 39). While some work has been done and 
is being continued under conditions similar to those suggested by Brown’s 
work on Fusarium (12), the results are as yet indeterminate. 

That segregation does not occur under the conditions in which the stock 
cultures are kept, or under the conditions in which the cultural characters have 
been determined, is shown by the results of the following eiqieriments. Kom 
the set of four strains 52/1-4 isolated in November, 1926, petri dish cultures were 
set up in the following January and examined after two months. The medium 
employed was 1 * 6 Lemco beef extract agar. The results showed that Btrains 
62/1, 3 were hyphal and spreading in growth and 52/2, 4 were conidial and 
compact in growth. This experiment was repeated in January, 1928, and a 
similar result recorded. A repetition of the experiment illustrated m Plate 16 
was made a year later and a similar result obtained. It must be noted that 
between these dates the stock cultures have repeatedly been started from 
single spore isolations. 

To determine whether segregation under the conditions of germination was 
or was not complete in the promycelinm, a number of the successive sporidia 
formed by each segment of the promycelium were isolated, and it was found 
that in every case the cultures arising from the sporidia formed by the same 
segment of any one promycclium were the same. 

From these sets of experiments it is concluded that (1) under the conditions 
of germination, and (2) under the conditions in which the stock cultures are 
kept, and (3) under the conditions in which the characters are determined, 
segregation only occurs in the three nuclear divisions preceding wall forma¬ 
tion in the promycelium. 

That the strains us(‘d m this work are not artificial is shown by the fact that 
the experiments on infection described in a previous paper (6) were carried 
out with the strains 52/1-4, and that these were shown to be. capable of causing 
a 91 per cent, infection. 

5. Segregation. 

It has already been mentioned that Knicp (4) after a study of the gender, 
behaviour, came to the conclusion that segregation occurs in the two parallel 
divisions in the promycebum. At the start of this work a number of experi¬ 
ments were made on the distribution of aox or gender in the promycelium. 
The results showed that Eniep’s conclusion was only partially correct, but, 
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taken by themselyea, these resulte did not yield snfficiently deal oondnaions 
to justify publication at that time. 

The method of testing the gender leaotiona has already been described (6), 
and using this the reactions of some 90 sets of four have been analysed under 
certain known conditions of germination. It has previously been pointed out 
that in any set of four, two are always of one gender and two of another, and 
such being the case the possible distribution of these in the segments of the 
promycelium are as follows :— 

Table I. 


No. of wgmont. | 

Type No. 1. 

Type No. 2. 

Type No. 8. 

1 

A B 

A B 

A B 

2 

A B 

B A 

B A 

3 

B A 

A B 

B A 

4 

B A 

B A 

A B 


Since in no case has any observer shown that (Tossing or passing of the 
nuclei takes place m the promycelium, and because the ratio of the genders 
is 2/2, then if segregation took place in the first division the only possible 
arrangement would be type No. 1 and its reciprocal as in the table. If segre¬ 
gation took place in the two parallel divisions of the promycelium then the 
arrangements types Nos. 2, 3 and their reciprocals would be obtamed. If 
there were any sex polarity in the nuclei, then only one of the reciprocal pairs 
would be obtained. 

The results of some 22 sets of four are shown in Table II. The origin of the 
chlamydosporcs was the same host plant, and the germination conditions 
were also the same. One gender is called A, the other B, following Eniep’s 
example (4). The criterion for A or B is strictly arbitrary. As a standard of 
reference the gender of culture CSOE 62/1 is being called A. 


Table TI. 


Possible arrangenient of gen¬ 
ders on promyceham 

AABB 

BBAA * 

A BAB 

1 

BABA 

1 

ABBA 

BAAB 

No. of promycelia obtained 

3 

5 

6 

2 

3 

8 


From this table it may be seen that all arrangements are found; in addition 
it can be stated that there is no sex polarity because the ratio of the ooourrenoe 
of A in the terminal position to B m the terminal position is 12/10. 
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When a aimilar analysifl of the oultural charaoton is made, it is again found 
that all arrangementB occur (see Table III). Xot only do all arrangements 
ooour but they may all occur in the four strains from one piromyoelium, that 
is in the same set of four strains. 


Table III. 


Strain. 

Gander 

Colour. 

Centre of 
colony. 

Growth at 
j>H6-4 

Growth at 
pH 8. 

02/1 

A 

Cream 

Depreeied 

2 

2 

02/2 

B 

Cream 

Corrugated ^ 

1 1 

1 

62/3 

A 

Brown 

Corrugated 

1 

2 

62/4 


Brown 

Corrugated 

2 

1 

Z/l 

A 

1 Cream 

Deprmed 

2 

2 

Z/2 

B 1 

Brown 

Corrugated 

2 

1 

Z/8 

B I 

Brown 

Corrugated 

2 

1 

Z/4 

A ; 

Cream 

Bepreesed 

2 

2 

Zl/1 

A 

Yellow 

1 Deprewed 

2 

2 

Zl/2 

B 

Yellow 1 

' Depreued 

2 

2 

Zl/S 

B 

Yellow 

, Depressed 

2 

1 

Zl/4 

A 

1 Yellow 

1 Depressed 

2 

1 

Z2/1 

A 

Brown 

Corrugated 

2 

1 

Z2/2 

A 

1 Cream 

; DepitSsod 

3 

2 

Z2/3 

B 

Cream 

Corrugated 

2 

1 

Z2/4 

B ! 

Brown 

Depressed 

2 

2 

Z3/1 

A 

Cream 

Depressed 

2 

2 

Z3/2 

B 

Brown 

Depressed 

2 

2 

Z3/3 

A 

Cream 

Depresfwd 

2 

1 

Z3/4 

B 

Brown 

Corrugated 

1 

2 

i 

1 


An example of this is seen in Z2/-. Here the gender distribution is typo No. 1, 
the form of the centre of colony is distributed accord ng to type No. 2, and the 
colour of colony distributed according to type No. 3. The segregation ratios 
of 3/1 and 4/0 are given to complete tbo table, and them presence is that 
which would be expected if these characters were inherited along Mendolian 
lines. 

Although the presence of chromosomes has not yet been established in these 
organisms, the evidence would appear to justify the conclusion that the 
segregation of the cultural characters may take place in either of the two 
reduction divisions. It has not yet been determined that the segregation of 
any one character is not irrespective of what happens to any other ohoracter, 
but if this should occur it is probably a parallel behaviour to that of linkage 
as found in the higher plants and animals. 










6 ZhteuMum. 

It would not be proper to ducoM these expenments «t this stage, foe 4i 
already stated the concluding evidence that these cultural dutfaotecs 
inherited along Mendelian lines will be given m the second part of this article 
In the introduction, Miss Newton’s (18) conoluBion that the segregation ei 
the sex factors, earned in difierent chromosomes, took place m either of the 
two diviBions of the fusion nucleus was mentioned In addition a sinnlas 
observation has been made by Wenrioh (15) who showed by oytologioal methods 
that m the spermatogenesis of Phrynotttttx ohxomosome ' C” may dmdo 
reduotionslly m either of the two maturation divisions Thus it is seen that 
the deduction put forward here is paralleled by a ainular behaviour both in 
organisms nearly related to the Smuts and m widely different orgaiusms 
The significance of this as yet apparently haphazard aegr^ation seems likely 
from other experiments to bo of considerable importance and it will be 
returned to in a later paper 

The earher experiments hero described were earned out m the Department 
of Mycology, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpendon, Herts with the 
aid of a grant from the Ministry of Agnculture and Fisheries, to whom thnnlm 
are due 

Summary 

The Smuts Fungus used m the expenments desenbed here is the Coveted 
Smut of Oats {Usttlago lens) After isolating a chlamydospore and aUowiiig 
it to germinate on a suitable medium, the first sporidium fonued by eabh of 
the four segments of its promycelium was isolated transferred to test tube 
slopes and allowed to develop in culture Four cultures of strains wen in 
this way obtamed from one chlamydospore This has been repeated with a 
number of chlamydospores of known parentage 
The stram obtamed from any one of these isolated aporidia was found to 
diff» m one or more cultural characters from the other three strains arising 
from the same chlamydospore A bnef description of certain of these cultuxal 
characters is given 

The segregation of these cultural characters was found to be on a 2 2, 
3 1 and 4 0 basis It is deduced that this segregation may take place m 
either the first or the second of the * reductum divisions ” So far the segrega* 
tion of any one character was found to be independent of that of any other 
No conclusive evidence of somatic segregation has up to the present been 
obtained, the strains remaming constant during the tune they have been m 
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Phf)lo-,riphs of C nituns cf n^ht strains of I iitagr f tu Tht Mt <f ff nr striin »2 1 4 (li,.s 1 4) md the stt / 1-i j s) is c loh 

fh i\wl from i ihlam\dospore as described in the bod\ of the paper The eonliticiiN of growth were the same in « ich ease 

Note in the set >2 1-4 the charicter imount of lero^ith is shown b\ the di iini ter of the t iilture ind in the mT / 1 4 the chin ter 
If pn Sion or * mi iti* ii of the entrr rf thf \ iiltiin 













tmd ^knetie* FtmffL SS5 

otihtn*. 1!1 m ojtoplum has beea ahowa to how no dotarmining infloenoe 
Ob th« ooltiiMl diaruten bo tax dsaoribetL 
Tlio oondiidhig eridenoe that these chaiaetns aw iidieiitod in a Mendelian 
fashkm inO be giren in the aeoond part of this paper, 
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Hamoly9%8 by Bnlltant-Green and Serum 

By Eric Pondrr 

(CommuDiosted by Sir Edward Schafer, F R S —^Received July 12, 1928 ) 
(From the Department of Biology New York University ) 

In eaxher papers of this senes (I, 2) I have descnbed the rapid lusmolysM 
which results when small quantities of normal serum axe added to systema 
contaimng sodium taurocholate or sodium glycocholate as lysms This 
obscure phenomenon depends entirely on the order in which the cells, the 
lysm and the serum are mixed If the lysin is added to the cells first and the 
serum added afterwards, the acceleration of hasmolysis occurs m suitable 
cases, whereas if the serum is mixed with the cells first and the lysin added 
afterwards, no acceleration but an inhibition of hasmolysis, is the result 
The efFect of the addition of serum is similav for all types of mammalian red 
cells The component of the serum which is responsible for the acceleration 
appears to be a protein, for either serum albumin serum globnbn, or hasmo 
globm can bnng about the effect, although egg albumin and gelatin are in 
effective There is also some evidence that the acceleration on the addition 
of serum occurs with the lysms sodium oleate and potassium oleate, as well as 
with the bile salts (S) 

In 1914 Browning and Mackie (4) descnbed an action which occurs m 
haemolytic systems containmg red cells, scrum, and bnlliant green (tetxa 
ethyl diammo tnphenyl methane sulphate) The addition of small quantities 
of serum to systems contaming red cells sensitised with the dye results in a 
very rapid hamolysis, if however the serum is mixed either with the dye 
itself before the cells are added, or with the cells before the dye is added, 
inhibition of the slow haemolysis which is produced by the brilliant green 
occurs The acceleration is therefore dejpendent on the order in which the 
components of the system are mixed A further investigation of the problem 
will be found m a paper by Mackie (6), in which it is shown that the serum 
component responsible for the acceleration is a protem, and that each of the 
protein fractions produces an effect Egg albumin and gelatm do not bring 
about the acceleration Dobner’s violet, malachite green, ethyl violet, and 
methyl violet cam be substituted for the brilliant green 

As will be seen from these two summaries, there is at least a superficial 
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TMemblance between the acceleration produced by the addition of aerum ta 
syetema contauung aodium taurocholate and the acceleration met with in 
cell—bnlliant-green—aerum ayatema Aa Mackie pomta out there la perhaps 
a further and mote important reaemblance between these ayatema and com 
plement amboceptor ayatema for m each case the cells require to be sonaitised 
before being affected by the lyam This paper is concerned with the quantita 
tive mveatigation of the acceleration phenomena in cell—^brilliant green— 
aerum ayatema and with an endeavour to find an explanation for the efEoct 
of the dye m producing a aen&itiaation of the eella 

Material Used etc 

1 BnUtani Green I have not found all apecunena of this dye to be equally 
effective as a component of the luBmol}rtic ayatema Some specimena tested 
were found to be almost inactive little or no htomolysis occurring when aerum 
was added to the cells sensitised by them in the manner to be described below 
Other samples were extremely satisfactory but the reason for the difference 
1 have been unable to discover In order that the results might be as com 
parable as possible with those of Brow ning and Mackic I have used m this 
investigation a specimen of brilliant green kindly supplied to me by Blackie 
himself and the same specimen as was used by him m his researches 

The dye is made up in a 0 1 per cent stock solut on in 0 85 per cent NaCT 
and kept m a Fyrex or Jena glass flask Ihis is a pomt of importance since 
alkali from the glass quickly alters the stability of the solution and produces 
at the same time an opalescence This opalescence disappears on the addition 
of a few drops of dilute acid After some time the colour of this stock solution 
fades and the sensitising power becomes simultaneously reduced the solution 
should accordingly be not more than about a week old 

2 Cdl Suspensions —As in previous researches I use as an arbitrary 
standard a suspension of thrice washed cells from 1 o c of blood these cells 
being finally suspended m 20 c c of 0 85 per cent NaCl For a reason to be 
referred to below, it is essential that the washing of these cells be carried out 
very thoroughly, with large volumes of saline and that the cells be sensitised 
immediately after the preparation of the suspension 

The sensitisation of the suspension is carried out m the following manner — 
To 5 0 c of the suspension is added briUiaut green, in quantities between 1 c c 
and 0 1 c c of the stock solution and the mixture allowed to stand for a length 
of time between 6 minutes and 1 hour at a temperature the same as that at 
which the subsequent experiments are to be performed The colls aic then 

2 4 2 
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wanhcd by repeated centrifuging imtil no dye remains in the supernatant fluid* 
and are then made up to the strength of the original suspension by the addition 
of 0 ■ 85 per cent. NaCI. The final suspension is very stable at ordinary tempna* 
tort's, and shows neither the dusky colour which in^cates the presence of 
brilliant-green nor spontaneous hsemolysis. Occasionally,' and especially 
when high concentrations of the dye ore used for sensitising (more than 1 c.c. 
of the stock solution to 5 c.c. of Buspen.4ion), some lysis occurs during the 
washing; such suspensions must always be discarded. More rarely, the 
brilliant-green in the supernatant fluid shows an opalescence, and it is well to 
disounl these suspeasions also, at least in cases where quantitative experi¬ 
ments an* to be carrietl out. 

For a reason which will appear below, the cells must be sensitised at the same 
temperature at which the haemolytic experiments are carried out. This is an 
unfortunate necessity, for it means that the centrifuge itself must be brought 
to the same temperature os the water-liaths m which the experiments are 
performed, and that tins temperature must be constant from day to day. 
1 have been able to carry out these investigations m a room heated to 25°, 
but the necessity for controlling the temperature may easily give rise to 
difficulties. 

5. Sera .—Kxcept where otherwise noted, the sera used in this investigation 
are derived from the same animal from which the cell suspeasions are prepared. 
In this way fallacies which might arise from the action of the serum of one 
animal on the cells of another are avoided As a rule, the sera were separated 
ascptically and sealed into small sterih' ampoules, a procedure which permits 
of the same serum beiug used several days in succession. Since scrum which 
shows any marked degree of opalescence is useless for quantitative work, it 
is ns well to obtain the serum immediately before a meal, or in the early morn¬ 
ing. Plasma, obtained from oxalated blood, can be used in place of serum 
without any disadvantage. 

TAe Nature of the Sensitisation with Brilliant-Green. 

« 

The results of the investigations into the physical nature of the sensitisation 
process which occurs when brilliant-green is added to the cell suspension is 
best expressed as a series of conclusions, accompanied by brief descriptions 
of method, etc. 

(i) After the cells have been mixed with brilliant-green in suitable con¬ 
centration and the dye removed as completely os possible by repeated washing, 
the cells will bo found to have retained considerable quantities of the dye. 
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There is nothing in the appearance of the sensitised suspension to indicate 
the presenee of this combined brilliant-green, for the sensitised suspension 
may have the same appearance as a suspension of normal cells ; large quantities 
of brilhont-green can be extracted, however, from the sensitised cells. 

The extraction is beat carried o\it with either alcohol or acetone, both of 
which are solvents for the dyo. To one volume of tho scnsitiaod cell sus¬ 
pension are added two volumes of distilled water, and subsequently, when 
the cells are hssmolysed, five volumes of acetone or of absolute alcohol. The 
mixture is allowed to stand for some hours in stoppered vessels, and the 
concentration of dye in the clear fluid which overlies the hmmoglobin precipitate 
is estimated colorimctrically. The quantities of dye recovered in a typical 
experiment are shown in the following table, but it is to be noted that these 
quantities are rather variable, even under apparently the same conditions:— 


Dye UAod for «onsitiMLtioii. 


Quantity n^cuvoied. 


ihks 
I 0 
0 5 
0 3 
0 2 .) 


i) i(lO 
0-3o<) 
t) 276 
0 210 


It will be observed that a proportionately greater quantity of dye is recovered 
from tho cells when 0*25 mg. is used for sensitisation than when 1 *0 mg. is 
used. T have several tunes attempted to show that the quantity of dye 
combined with the cells is ndated to the quantity left free in the fluid, by an 
expression of the type of tho adsorption isotherm, but am not satisfied 
upon this point. 

(li) The union between the dye and the sensitised colls is a loose one, for 
such a simple procedure as warming the suspension is sufficient to make the 
cells liberate bnlliant-green into the suspension medium. Suspensions which 
have been sensitised at 15° thus become dark after standing for a short time at 
25°, a pd if such a suspension is centrifuged the dye can be scon to be present 
m what was previously colourless saline. Warming the suspension to 37° 
liberates large quantities of dye, and the warmed susiiensions take on a 
distinctly dusky tint. 

The fact that the union of the dye with the celb depends upon temperature 
in this maimer makes it necessary that there shall be no temperature change 
between the time when the cells are sensitised by the addition of the brilliant' 
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gieen and the tune when the hesnaolysie experiments are oomideted, for any 
alteration m temperature will result in an alteration in the quantity of dye 
bound to the cells The sensitisation the washings and the httmolytio 
experiments must therefore bo earned out at constant temperature, as has 
already been mentioned 

(ill) The fact that the d>e which is bound to the cells can be extracted with 
such solvents as alcohol and acetone and can be kberated by increasing the 
temperature suggests that the union between d\e and cell is of the nature of 
an adsorption It is therefore not remarkable that the dye can be hberated 
from the sensitised cells by the addition of a surface active substance such as 
sapomn The most instructive way of studying this liberation is to haamolyae 
the sensitised cells with two volumes of water and then to add a small quantity 
of saponin after hsomolyhis la complete The lysis by the water results m a 
red fluid which retains its colour indefinitely thus showing that the mere 
rupture of the cell is not sufficient to < ausc the combmed dye to be liberated 
The subsequent addition of the saponin however results in a rapid darkening 
of the red fluid which after some hours may appear almost black If this 
■dusky fluid is examined spectroscopically the characteristic band of bnlliant 
green will be seen m the red Warming accelerates the hberation of the dye 
It IS an interesting fact that the addition of sodium taurooholate does not 
cause this darkening to uearl} the same extent as does the addition of saponm 

(iv) Quantitative experments show that the d}e docs not unite with the 
cell membranes only but also with the conta ned htemogoblm This is readily 
demonstrated by hsemolysing the cells with distilled water centrifuging off 
the ghosts and then warming the haemoglobin stained fluid adding sapomn 
to it or extracting it with acetone In each case dye is recovered in large 
quantities from the heemoglobm 

(v) Ihe d>c which has been extricted cither from a sensitised suspension 
or from the hwmoglobm of such i suspension can be recovered from the acetone 
solution red ssolved in water recovered by evaporation redissolved m sahne 
and used for the sensitisation of fresh qells So far as 1 have been able to 
discover it is as effective m producing sensitisation as is fresh dye from which 
it may be concluded that the esse ntial properties of the bnlliant green ate not 
necessarily altered by its uniting with the cells of the sensitised suspension 
m the sense in which we have been considenng the union 

(vi) Knowing that the brilbant green is combmed in a loose manner with the 
cell envelopes and with the contained hssmeiglobin I have endeavoured to 
show by spectroscopic means that it is present m the sensitised cells and by 
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using a munospectrosoope with a special fonn of lUnminatum have been 
able to photograph the speotrom produced by the single nmnal red cell and 
by the single sensitised red cell Both spectra show the bands of ozyhssmo 
globm but the absorption band produced by brilliant green is absent altogether 
The presence of the d 3 re m the sensitised cell is thus not demonstrable speotro 
Boopically although as will be observed below the sensitised odls sometimes 
have a rather dusky appearance under the microscope The failure to demon 
strate the dye speotrosoopically is not a very significant fact but it indicates 
that the brilliant green is not free within the cell and is m keeping with the 
idea of its being adsorbed to the ceU proteins 
(vii) If the sensitised suspension is allowed to stand at a temperature of 
about 25” the quantity of dye which can be extracted from it will be found 
to become less as time goes on so that after from 12 to 18 hours scarcely any 
of it can be extracted with acetone or alcohol further neither warming nor 
the addition of saponin cause a darkening by liberating free dye At the same 
time, however there is no significant alteration m the effect of added serum 
upon the cells t e the disappearance of the bnlbant green is not associated 
with a change m the sensitisation From this we may conclude that even m 
the freshly prepared suspension the sensitisation is not dependent solely on the 
presence of extractable brilliant green in the system but on some other 
condition hitherto unmentioned 

(viii) This disappearance of the dye from the sensitised cell suspension is 
best studied by first considering the effect of the addition of serum or plasma 
to a dilute solution of brilliant green The addition of about 0 2 o o of serum 
to 5 0 0 of a 1 in 8000 solution of the dye is followed by an almost instant 
fading of colour this fading continuing more slowly until after some hours 
scarcely anv green colour remains A similar effect although not so well 
marked is obtained if to the same concentration of dye is added about loo 
of salme derived from a red cell suspension which has stood for some hours 
and it may also bo observed that the fluid removed from the cells by washing 
during the sensitisation process undergoes a progressive diminution in colour 
as tune elapses This fading of colour is of course more marked when large 
quantities of serum are added to the solution of the dye and is most stnkmgly 
observed when the concentration of the dye is small 
(iz) There seems to be sufficient evidence for sujqiosing that the fading of 
the colour is due to a reduction of the brilliant green to its leuoo base for the 
addition of a mild oxidising agent such as H|Og restores the green colour to 
the solutions from which it has been lost The means by which the reduction 
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IB brought about are obscure, but it may be suggested that it is aooomphBhed 
through an interaction between the dye and either the ammo or the sulphur 
groups of the cell or serum proteins. 

(x) The fact that a cell suspension may show a high degree of sensitisatiou 
after all the bnUiant-green contained m it has been converted into the leuoo- 
base raises the question as to whether the leuoo base can itself produce sensitisa¬ 
tion In order to decide this question, 1 have prepared the leuco base from 
benzaldehyde and diethylamlmo in the usual way, carefully purified it, and 
tested its effect on cell sospensions The substance is sufficiently soluble m 
saline to allow of its being added to cell suspensions in approximately the same 
concentration as that of the dye when used to produce sensitisation, and‘there 
IS no doubt from these experiments that it is almost, if not quite, as effective as 
IS the d}re itself The reduction of the dye to the leuoo base is, therefore, not an 
essential part of the sensitisation process, for the sensitisation occurs whenihe 
leuco base itself is added 

Summarising these conclusions regarding the nature of the sensitisation 
process, it appears that the process is one in which either brilhant-green or its 
leuoo-base is adsorbed or otherwise combined with the proteins of the cell 
suspension. 

We may regard the essential process, however, as one m which the dye or 
its leuco base is combined with some component or components of the cell 
membrane in particular, rather than as one in which it is combmed with the 
cell proteins in general, and thus the question arises as to whether the com¬ 
bination referred to is a simple adsorption or a combination of a mote per¬ 
manent and specific nature Taking a general view of the t 3 rpe of reaction 
which we are considering, it would appeal that the latter is the mon probable, 
and this idea is borne out by at least two considerations In the first place, 
it IS to be borne in mmd that every substanoe which is known to sensitise red 
cells to the subsequent addition of serum (sodium taurocholate, sodium 
glyoocholate, the soaps, the dyes alhed to brilliant-green, and their leuco- 
bases) is itself a hnmolysin if employed in sufficiently great concentration 
This hemolytic action is not the result of a mere adsorption, but is probably 
due to the lysin forming with the proteins of the cell envelope a compound 
which IS more or less stable, and it is probable that the ptelumnary sensitisiog 
effect » due to much the same cause as is the hemolysis by the sensitising 
Bubstaace when present in great concentration In the second place, we have 
at least one piece of evidence to show that the sensitisation results m a definite 
change m the resistance of the cells, for such sensitised cells are about three 
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times as susceptible to the lytio action of ooid. It is tmlikely that such a 
change could be brought about by the mere adsorption of the dye. 

It should be observed, however, that sensitised cells are not changed in 
resistance to saponm, and, as Hackie observes, there is no change in their 
resistance to alkalies 


The Ktttelica of the JIoBmolyna 

'While it IB on easy matter to observe in a quantitative way most of the 
p h e no men a with which this paper is concerned it is by no means easy toobtain 
strictly quantitative results The prmupal difiieulties are associated with 
the sensitisation process, and may be considered under three heads 
(i) In certain cases the addition of brilhont green to the cell suspension does 
not result m a complete sensitisation, as is shown by the fact that the further 
addition of serum, even in largo quantities, does not bring about more than a 
partial hsemolysis A suspension so sensitised is of course, impossible to work 
with m the usual way, for end pomts corresponding to complete heemolysis 
are never arrived at This incomplete sensitisation seems to occur particularly 
when the cells of the rabbit are used, and depends not merely on the quantity 
of dye used for the production of sensitisation, but on some property of the 
cells themselves For this reason rabbit tells are to be avoided in quantitative 
experiments such os those to be described below Even suspensions of human 
cells, which usually sensitise excellently, will exhibit this incomplete sensitisa* 
tion if not thoroughly washed, in this case, however, the difficulty probably 
arises from another cause, some of the dye used for sensitisation being adsorbed 
to traces of protein in the fluid suspending the lells 
(u) If a given quantity say 6 c c of standard suspension is sensitised with 
decreasing quantities, lcc,09co, , Olcc of brilliant green the 
sensitisation produced by the various quantities of dye will be found to vary 
considerably on different occasions On one occasion, for example, the 
greatest sensitisation may be produced with 0 5 c c of the dye , on another 
occasion, however, even under apparently the same conditions, the greatest 
sensitisation may be conferred by only half the quantity I have not been 
able to discover the cause of this irregularity, but, since I am satished that 
it IS dependent neither upon temperature nor yet upon the length of time 
durmg which the bnlhant green is allowed to act upon the cells, I am inclined 
to beheve that it is to be explained only as the result of peculianties of the 
cells themselves, e g , by variations in the extent to which the dye becomes 
united with the proteins of the cell It will be obvious that this uncertamty 
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u teproducmg any particular degree of seneituation must oonititote a very 
eenoua difficulty m quantitative work 

(m) If the suggestion which has been made regarding the sensitisation 
phenomenon is correct, the degree of sensitisation will depend on the quantity 
of dye united with the cell proteins as well as, possibly, on the nature of the 
union, and will therefore not necessuily have any simple relation to the 
quantity of dye added Experiment, m fact, shows that no simple relation 
exists, and accordingly, since we cannot measure by any independent method 
the extent to which the union between the dye and the cell proteins has ooootxed, 
we are faced with the probabihty that one of the most important variables in 
the experiments must be left undefined The extent to which this state of 
affairs must compbeate the problem will be easily appreciated, for tiie 
case IS somewhat analogous to one in which it is required to mvestigate the 
kinetics of saponin hsemolysis without measumig the quantities of sapomn 
used 

Beanng in mmd these difficulties, we may proceed to the consideration of the 
kinetics of the hesmolytic reaction Smoe it is the addition of serum to the 
sensitised suspension which results in lysis, the first point to be investigated 
M the effect of varying the quantity of serum added, and to do this we proceed 
in the following way — 

To a series of tubes, each containing 5 c c of the standard suspension, are 
added decreasing quantities of the stock solution of bnlliant green, e ^, 1 c c 
09ce, ,01 oc, and 0 06 c c The tubes ace allowed to stand for SO 

minutes at 25’’, the cells are then washed thnee with 0 86 per cent NaCl, 
and the contents of each tube brought back to their original volume of 6 o c 
by the addition of saline In this way a series of suspensions composed of 
cells which have been treated with different quantities of brilliant green ace 
prepared, and it is usually found that at least one of these suspensions is highly 
sensitised 

At this stage it is convenient to cany out a rough determination of the 
amount of sensitisation of the various suspensions A senes of tubes axe 
prepared, each containing 0 6 c c of the serum to be used, together with 1 • 1 o o 
of sabne To each of these is added 0 4 c c of the suspension to be tested, and 
the time requured for complete tusmol}rsis noted The cells of one of the bus* 
pensions, usually that in which the cells have been sensitised with 0 6 e c of 
brilliant green, will be found to luemolyse more rapidly than those of the other 
suspensions these are selected os the most highly sensitised For reasons of 
convemence the expenment is proceeded with only if these most highly 
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Mniiti8«d cells completely hemolyse withm about 3 mmotes at 25”, a longer 
time for complete lysis indicating a lalber poor sensitiaation 
The following table shows the t 3 rpioal relations between the time required 
for the complete htsmolysis of 0 4 c c of such a hi^^y sensitised suspension 
and the quantity of serum added to bnng about the Ijrsis In all oases the 
quantities are so arranged that the total volume of the system is 2 c c In 
the case of this particular suspension sensitisation was brought about by the 
additionofO 2c r ofO Ipercent brilliant greentoOcc of standard suspension 


beimm 


Serum 

1 

0 0 

m ns 

c c 

nuns 

0 6 

3 2 

0 025 

4 0 

0 01 

3 25 

0 020 

6 2o 

0 

3 00 

0 Oil) 

6 

0 0 

4 0 

0 0125 

10 0 


This table brings out two important points — 

(i) Even by the addition of very large quantities of serum the time required 
for complete haamolysis is not reduced below a oertam very definite value lu 
this case 3 2 mmutes The cucvo showing the relation of t to the quantity 
of serum added accordingly does not pass through the origin but outs the 
alisoissa at a point which we shall indicate by / So steeply indeed does the 
curve turn downwards towards this point that it is very difficult to be certaui 
that the addition of say 0 6 c c of scrum results m an> more rapid haemolysis 
than does the addition of a much smaller quantity say 0 1 c c 

(ii) As the quantity of added serum diminishes the time taken for complete 
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bnmolysw becomes longer and longer, until ultimately hraaiolysis does not 
occur even after an exceedingly long time. This is best seen when the resnlts 
are plotted, as in fig. 1, where the curve passes upwards towards an asymptote 
corresponding to the addition of about 0-01 o.o. of senim. 

The next point for investigation is the effect of varjdng the quantity of 
brilliant-green with which the colls ate sensitised. By adding increasing 
quantities of serum, we can obtain in each case a value for the shortest time 
within which complete heemolysis can occur, and can thus define one limit 
of the curve which shows the effect of various quantities of serum. The 
following table shows typical values of obtained with suspensions sensitised 
by adding decreasing amounts of 0*1 per cent, brilliant-green to 5 c.c. of 
standard suspension. 


Dye added, 
c.c. 


Dye added. 

C 0. 


0*0 

5 0 

0 4 

3'0 

0-8 

4 5 1 

0*3 

4-0 

0‘7 

4 25 

0 2 

0 0 

0-6 

3 70 

01 

21-0 

0-5 j 

3-0 1 




The most striking point about these figures is one which has been already 
commented upon; the addition of a certain definite quantity of brilliant- 
green gives a maximal sensitisation and a minimum value of while the use 
of greater or of smaller quantities of dye for the production of the sensitisation 
results in this minimum time for complete hemolysis being increased. In 
this particular case, the smallest value of corresponds to the use of 0*5 o.c. 
of dye in the sensitisation process, but the quantity which results in maximum 
sensitisation is by no means a constant one. The maximum is, however, always 
clearly observable, and often even more marked than the above figures 
indicate. 

In view of the manner in which we believe sensitisation to occur, it is not 
surprising that there is a particular quantity of dye which brings about a 
maximum effect, this quantity being that which unites with the whole of the 
cell component involved. Smaller quantities of dye we should expect to give 
a smaller degree of sensitisation, and thus the hypothesis accounts both for 
the appearance of a maximum value of and for the value of becoming 
greater as the quantity of dye used becomes less. At first sight it is difficult 
to see why the values of should also become greater as the quantity of dye 
increases above that required to give maximum sensitisation; an explanation 
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of this fact, however, is also indicated by the hypothesis, for under these 
oircumstanoes there is excess dye in the system, and this excess dye is itself 
capable of reacting with added senun. The presence of the dye, in excess of 
that required to unite with all the cell component involved, may accordingly 
render ineffective a considerable quantity of the serum added. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to produce adequate evidence in support of this explanation, 
for the investigation of any form of inhibition in systems so complex as these 
is a matter of the greatest difficulty; 1 accordingly propose to omit all dis¬ 
cussion of this possible inhibition in the meantime, and to confine myself to 
a consideration of the kinetics in systems in which there is maximnin sensitisa¬ 
tion, or sensitisation less than the maximum. 

By adding various quantities of serum and observing the time taken for 
complete hsemolysis, it is possible to construct curves, such as that shown in 
fig. 1, for a number of suspensions sensitised with different quantities of 
brilliant-green, ranging from the quantity necessary for the production of 
maximum sensitisation to the quantity which produces so little sensitisation 
that experimental work becomes impossible. It should be observed, however, 
that such an experiment is very difficult to carry out in practice, for even if 
a number of suspensions are sensitised with different quantities of dye, it is 
unusual to find more than one or two in which the sensitisation is appreciably 
less than the maximum and yet is sufficiently great to allow of complete curves 
being obtained. The greatest number of curves which I have been able to 
obtain m any one experiment is four, and even this small number is not obtained 
in one experiment out of twenty. 

The following table gives the essential data for a case in which four complete 
curves were investigated, the curves themselves being shown in fig. 2. In 
the case of the three curves lost mentioned, a series of calculated values of t 
are given for comparison with the experimental values , the method of obtain¬ 
ing these calculated figures will be referred to below. 


iSoruiYi. 

(.C . 

observed. calculated. 

0 1 

2-75 

0 05 

3 2 

0 oi 

3-75 

0 025 

4-4 

0 020 

C-25 

0 OlA 

0 5 

0 0125 

00 

0 010 

160 
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SenuDi 

0 0 

obMired 

fs 

oalcnJfctod 

1 

6 0 0 iiupeniioii pJtu 0 2 c o dy« 

0 i 

3 76 

S 70 


0 06 

4 26 

4 26 


0 cA 

6 0 

6 0 


0 026 

6 0 

6 » 


0 020 

7 0 

7 0 


0 Old 

8 75 

8 6 


0 0126 

12 0 { 

12 0 

6 c L suspcniion phii 0 2 o o dye 

0 1 

4 6 I 

4 26 


0 06 

6 26 

6 0 


0 09 

6 0 

6 8 


0 026 

6 9 

0 8 


0 020 

8 0 

8 1 


0 016 

10 6 

1 10 1 


0 0126 

14 6 

1 16 5 

doc iQipennon plu 0 06 c c dye 

0 1 

18 0 

17 6 


0 06 

20 26 

20 6 


0 (A 

24 0 

24 0 


0 026 

28 0 

28 2 


0 020 

34 0 

33 6 



Two very eignificant points may be observed m connection with these 
four curves 

(i) The four curves approach the same asymptote, for the addition of 
approximately 0 009 c c of serum gives hsemolysiB m infimte time m each case 
From this fact we may deduce that the quantity of serum used up in the 
production of complete bssmolysis of the cells of the suspension is the same in 
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ereiy caw, irrespective of the quantity of bnlhant-green used for wnBitumg 
the system Farther, since it is a matter of fundamental pnnciple that the 
quantity of hnmolysin used up in hasmolysing a constant number of ceUs is 
itself constant, the fact that the quantity of serum used up is also constant 
suggests strongly that the serum added is either itwlf a hemolysin or that it 
IS mvolved in the formation of a new l 3 nMn within the system 

(u) The curves are related to one another in such a way that the time for 
complete hemolysis in the case of any one curve differs from that in the case 
of another merely by a multiplying constant Thus if etc , are points 

on one curve, each point corresponding to the addition of a certain quantity 
of serum, and if f/, t,', etc , are points on another curve each corresponding 
to the addition of the same quantities of <4erum, 

ti-=k tj, t^ = k = k etc (1) 

It IS from this relation that the calculated times in the above table are 
obtained, the curve for the susponsion sensitised with 0 3 c c of dye being 
used as a standard since it provides the case in which the sensitisation is at a 
maximum, and the value of the constants being as follows — 


Dye used for nensituation 




0 3 
0 2 
0 1 
0 06 


1 0 
1 33 
1 66 
e 4 


It will be seen from the correspondence of observed with calculated results 
that the relation expressed in (1) holds true with ^ remarkable degree of 
accuracy 

The interpretation of the results of these experiments may be approached 
in two stages, the first being the explanation of the form of the curve as shown 
in fig 1, and the second that of the general relation expressed m (1) above 
As has already been observed, the evidence that a constant quantity of wrum 
is used up in the hsemolysis of the sensitised suspensions can also be used as 
evidence either of the serum acting itself as a hsmolysm or of the wrum being 
used up in the formation of a constant quantity of a new lysin withm the 
hismolytio system The former possibility, however, may be dismissed at 
once, for even the addition of the largest possible quantity of wrum to the 
sensitised cells does not result in a reduction of the time for complete hamolysis 
below the minimum time whereas, were the serum itwlf a htsmolysm, we 
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should expect the curve under consideration to pass throu^ the (mgin We 
have accordingly to consider the second possibihty—^that a new hnniolysin is 
produced within the system, and that this new lysin produces hnmolyBis of 
the cells by acting as a simple hsemolysin 
The simplest way of approaching the matter is to consider that the formation 
of the new lysin and its action on the cells of the suspension take place m two 
separate stages We shall suppose that a reaction occurs between the added 
serum S and a hypothetical component of the system A, the latter component 
appearing as a result of the sensitisation and that the result of this reaction 
IS to form a quantity L of new l^sin This quantity L will then be limited by 
two factors, the quantity of 8 present and the quantity of A present, L will 
in fact be proportional to the smaller of these two quantities just as in the 
case of a simple chemical reaction Under these circumstances, the velocity 
of the formation of the new hiemolysm will be 

dljldt = l^{k- L)(S - L) (2) 


and the time token for the production of a constant quantity of L will be 



S(A-L) 

A(b-L) 


(3) 


If the concentration of S is ver^ great the quantit> L of the new lysin will be 
formed exceedingly rapidly but at the same tune the quantity formed will bt 
limited by the fact that the quantity of A in the system is limited If on th 
other hand th( concentration of S is reduced a point will be reached at which 
the amount of L is formed onl> after infinite time The curve for the pro 
duction of a constant quantiti of L limited b} the quantity of A present in 
the system accordingly passes through the ongm and proceeds to an osymptoti 
corresponding to some concentr ition of S This curve is shown in fig 3 as 
the dotted curve la 

The result of this reaction is the formation of the new lysin in quantity L 
and this new lysin now acts upon the cells of the suspension as a simple hamo 
lysin transforming a quantity x of some component C of the membrane and 
thus produi ing Ijnsis The velocity of this reaction is 

dxidt = ilg (C — x)(L — x) (4) 


and the time taken to complete the hsmolysis of the cells t e, for the trans 
formation of a constant quantity of x, is 



L(C-x) 

C(L-x) 


(6) 
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or, approximately if C is coustant for the system and we are considering the 
formation of a constant quantity of x t e the lysis of a definite number of 


cells, 


, 1 1 L 


(b) 


As we have already seen, if A is limited m any particular system and S is 
added in very large amount the quantity of new lysin L will be formed in an 
exceedingly short time This quantity most however be limited by the 
quantity of A present and accordingly wdl take a certain time to complete 
htemolysiB, the time taken being given by expression (6) or (6) after the proper 
value of L 18 inserted In order to obtain the most rapid hesmolysis possible 
we require to add to the system a very large quantity of S m order that the 
quantity L may be formed instantly, but even under these circumstances we 
cannot obtam instantaneous htsmolysis, for the quantity of lysin formed, 
being Iinuted, will still require a certain time to produce its effect, and thus the 
most rapid lysis which can occur in the system will be that which takes time 
which may be, for example, several minutes If smaller quantities of S 
are added, the same quantity of new lysm will be formed and will take the same 
time to produce htsmolysis, but its formation will be slower, as ciqitessed 
in (3), thus the tune which elapses between the addition of the serum and 
tile completion of hnmolysis will be greater than and greater m proportion 
VOL 0111—B 2 B 
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M the qiuuitity of added serum u reduced Finally, when the amount of serum 
added reaches a limiting value, L will be formed only after infimte time, and 
under such circumstances the tune taken for the hssmolysu will obviously 
be infimte also 

The curve for the formation of the new lysin thus passes through the origm 
and approaches an a8}rmptote corresponding to a certam amount of serum 
added (fig 3, curve la) The curve for the completion of the lysis, on the 
other hand, cannot pass through the origin (unless the concentration of A 
present m the system is infimtely great), but outs the <-axis at a point (m, the 
position of which depends on the value of A (fig 3, curve 16) Both curves, 
however, approach the same asymptote, corresponding to the addition of a 
certam quantity of serum to the system 

We have now to consider the effect of varying the quantity of brilliant green 
m the sensitisation process It has already been suggested that mthis process 
the dye, or its leuco base, becomes umted with a certam protein cfimponent 
of the red cell membrane In the nomenclature of the above equations, the 
dye thus combined would be denoted by A, while the cell component involved 
would be denoted by C, thus the quantity of C present m the hnmolytic 
system is dependent on A, which again we may suppose to be dependent, 
although probably not directly, on the quantity of bnlhant green used for the 
production of sensitisation We have already seen that this hypothesw 
accounts for a certam quantity of brilliant green producing maximum sensitisa 
tion, this particular quantity being that which is combined with the whole of 
the cell component involved, and that which accordingly produces maximum 
quantities of A and C in the sensitised system At the same tune it accounts 
for the relation expressed m (1) between curves for hsmolytio systems sensitised 
with different quantities of dye, for both A and C vary proportumately when 
the amount of sensitising dye is vaned and thus the velocity of the formation 
of the lysm L and of its compound r with the cell component, is altered by a 
constant only 

In this considi ration of the occurrences within the hnmolytic system we 
have assumed that the formation of the Ijvtn and its action on the cells of the 
suspension take place m two distinct stages This is, of course, unlikely, 
for it IS almost certam that as soon as the lysm L is formed it commences to 
act upon the cells In order to express this it is necessary to solve expresnons 
(2) and (4) simultaneously This m itself constitutee no difficulty, but a very 
serious difficulty anses as soon as we attempt to express the fact that the 
quantity of new lysm formed is limited by the quantity of the components A 
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and S m the system, for m (2) we have to deal with a differential equation m 
which the velocity of formation of L may be very great if 8 is very great but 
in which the additional condition must be expressed that the quantity of L 
formed is strictly limited by the value of A I have been unable to obtain 
any solution of this problem m a form which can be used in practice pnncipally 
owing to the number of undetermined constants which it is necessary to 
mtroduoe and am therefore unable to do more than to show in fig 3 a senes 
of curves which would be found for suspensions sensitised with different 
quantities of dye if the reactions discussed above occurred in two stages and 
to compare this series m a general way with the series found in expenment 

(fig 2) 

In making the comparison two points should be noticed (a) So far as 
the more outstanding properties of the two aeries of curves are concerned 
eg, in their cutting the t axis in their approaching the same asjrmptote and 
m their beanng to one another the relation expressed in (1) the two senes are 
idehtical (b) the curves in fig 3 are curves of simple first order reactions 
but those observed m expenment and shown in fig 2 are not for if we attempt 
to describe them by cxpiessions of the first order we find that the velocity 
constant must be continuouslv reduced as the concentration of added serum 
becomes less This difference however is just what we expect to find if the 
reactions occuinng in the hsamolytic system are consecutive instead of occumng 
in two stages and thus the difference between the two senes of curves is in 
itself in support of the hypothesis advanced 

We may summarise our conciption of the mechanism of hsemol^sis in these 
s}rstems in the following way In the sensitisation process a compound is 
formed between a protein component of the red cell membrane and either the 
brilliant green itself or its leuco base We have no clear evidence as to the 
nature of this compound On the subsequent addition of serum the serum 
proteins react with the combined dye m the system to form a lusmolysin which 
can react with tht protein component referred to, and which thus brings about 
lysis It will be observed that this h>pothefliB contains two essentials the 
first being that the hasmolytic reaction is really composed of two consecutive 
reactions a nd the second being that the new lysm formed by the combination 
of the serum proteins and the dye acts upon the same cell component as that 
to which the dye is united The dye thus acts as an amboceptor m an 
unusually strict sense of the term for it brmgs together the cell component and 
the serum proteins by first uniting with the former and then uniting with the 
latter 
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Changea %n Form dunng Hamoh/na 

In view of the importance attached to the changes m form of red oeUs during 
httmolysis by different lysms it u convenient to record here the changes which 
occur when sensitised cells are hamolysed by the addition of serum 
The cells of a sensitised suspension are mvariably found to be in the sphencal 
or Gloughian form and to present the t 3 rpical fine crenations on theix surfaces 
At the same tune they may present a rather dusky tmt As soon as serum is 
added the spherical form is replaced by the usual discoidal form this b ing 
the typical effect of the addition of serum Some of the cells may show 
iiregulantiea of outlme and the mottling of the envelope described by Millar (6) 
may be observed by means of dark ground illumination with the Cassegrain 
condenser 

Dunng the uutial stages of hnmolysis no important change of form occurs 
Aftersometime however andusually very shortly before the cell into hsemolyse 
the discoidal form is agam replaced by the spherical form no fine crenaljonB 
are now visible but the mottbng of the surface is qmte distinct The cell 
then loses its htsmoglobin but the loss is not such a rapid one as for example 
in the case of saponin hssmolysis After lysis the cell envelope is clearly visible 
as a ghost and these ghosts may persist for a long time as observed by Mackie 
This fact suggests that the action of the lysin on the protem components of 
the cell membrane is not such a general one as in the case of the action of 
sapomn 

The changes observed are thus waxy similar to those which occur dunng 
haemolysis by sapomn and other simple haemolysins 

This research was earned out under a grant from the Crovemment Grants 
Committee of the Royal Society 
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IiUrodtuUton 

The general charactenstios of the muscular manifestations which ensue on 
faradic stimulation of the cerebellar nuclei were described in a previous 
paper (28) In the present investigation an analysis of the nuclear responses 
was effected by recording the changes in tone in individual muscles of the fore 
and hindhmbe Prior to our own work faradic stimulation had been applied 
to the cerebellar nuclei by Horsley and Clarke (17) they did not record the 
muscular changes graphically but only observed the movements of the hmb 
these movements to judge from then somewhat casual report resembled those 
observed by ourselves The belief that the responses observed by Horsley 
and Clarke were evoked by actual stimulation of the nuclei was clearly imphed 
in their article but m a paper by R H Clarke (6), published posthumously 
the opmion is expressed that the reactions supposedly of nuclear ongm were 
of a fallaoious character depending on current diffusion to Deiters nucleus 
and various motor centres 

Speaking more particularly for our own work we must state positively that 
our reactions seere evoked by stimulation of the intraoerebellar nuclei them 
selves, and were not due in any sense to spread of current beyond the cere 
bellum Phenomena caused by spread of current ate readily recognisable 
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and were avoided by iiBing cnrrenta of threshold value for the nudei, the exoit- 
abihty of which was carefully preserved. Our oonolusionB are thus moie 
nearly m agreement with those of Horsley and CHarke than with those recorded 
in the posthumous paper of Clarke 

Of interest in relation to nuclear stimulation is the work of Cobb, Bail^ 
and Holtz (9), who applied faradisation to the hraehsum conjunelwuM, whilst 
recordmg the tonus changes in the tneepa muscles of both sides, the effects 
observed were inhibition m the ipsilateral, and moreased tonus m the con 
tralateral, muscle , an essential condition was the retention of the red nuclei 

Tn the present paper, as m those preceding it (25, 28), the conception is 
developed of the cerebellum as an apparatus exercising both an augmentor 
and an mhibitory mfluence over postural tone , this view as to the dual nature 
of cerebellar control receives its support from the effects, already reported, of 
faradic stimulation of the ceri liellar nuclei There result from nuclear stimula¬ 
tion muscular responses of widespread character mvolving muscles of the 
limbs, trunk, eyes and tail, the movements of the limbs are largdy flexor 
in kind and those of the body are similar, in so far as they have been observed 
rhe movements of the limbs, as judged merely by inspection, appear to be co- 
orduiated m nature, there being inciease of tone in the flexors and dimmution 
of tone in the extensors or antigravity must les, that the tonus changes are in 
reality of this kind is proved by the myograms presently to be described, which 
show, in the antagonistic muscles, phenomena clearly reciprocal in nature 

Not only is an inhibitory influence on the tone of the extensor or antigravity 
muscles exerted by the cerebellar nuclei but a similar influence is exerted by 
the cerebellar cortex particularly its rostral portion, faradisation of which 
yields inhibition of decerebrate rigidity (36 27) Since this cortical region is 
connected with the nucleus faglxgw (7,15), which itself evokes inhibition of the 
extensors (28) (together with contraction of the flexors) we may infer the 
identical natim of the fastigial and cortical reactions 

Roasonmg from the results of stimulation just mentionefl we are led to 
regard the cerebellum as influencing posturil tone, so as to augment the tone 
of the flexor muscles and at the same time inhibit the tone of the extensor 
muscles, which appear to belong largely to the “ antigravity group ” It will 
be apparent that this conception of cerebellar function is not opposed to the 
views of de Barenne (2) and Rademaker (32), who reject hypotonia as a 
symptom of cerebellar dehciency The operation of cerebellar ablation was 
performed by them under strict asepsis and with careful anatomical controls, 
hypotonia they were unable to detect, though hypertonia appeared promptly, 
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being exiseBsed paitioularijr as opisthotonus, xetraotion of the head, and 
extensor rigidity of the forelimbs, these symptoms of Luoiani’s first stage 
have already been interpreted as ‘ release phenomena ’ (37), the consequence 
of the liberation of various centres from inhibitorv control of cerebellar cortex 
and nuclei (26) On the basis of our theorv hypertoma, not hypotoma, of 
the antigravity muscles is to be expected , on the other hand, hypotonia might 
logically be looked for in the flexor muscle groups 

Now the methods used by de Barenne and Rademaker to examine muscle 
tone, such as by application of weights to the back of the ammal or by palpa 
turn of the bmb, would tend to reveal the state of tone in the antigravity 
muscles, whilst perhaps leaving unsuspected any possible hypotonia in the 
flexor groups But as to the hypotonic state of these after cerebellar removal 
there can be little doubt considering the augmentor effects evokable in them 
by nuclear stimulation Clearly then the results of de Barenne and Bade 
maker on cerebellar removal constitute no difficulties for our theory of dual 
cerebellar control over postural tone 

A matter still demanding explanation is the frequent occunenoe of hypotoma 
as a symptom of disease or injury of the human cerebellum, it was invanably 
found, for instance by Gordon Holmes (16) m his investigation of cases of cere 
bellar injury resulting from wounds received during the War the muscles 
affected were extensors of wnst and extensors of knee precisely those showing 
augmented tone after experimental removal The solution of the difficulty is 
probably to be found in the character of the clmical lesion which, being less 
clear cut than the experimental excision < vokes not merely phenomena of 
deficiency but of irritation as well these latter may depend on the stimulating 
effect of increased intracranial pressure on the medullary centres (11) or on 
oedema of residual parts of cerebellar cortex and nuclei conditions which might 
conceivably lead to the discharge of impulses inhibitory to the motoneuroncs 
of the antigravity muscles In ways such as these may be explained the 
apparent discrepancy between the clinical and experimental hsions 

It seems unnecessary here to review the controversy regarding the nature 
of muscle tone , wc may merely remark on the prevalence to day of the views 
of Shemngton (41 42 21 44) that tone is always postural in kmd bemg 
aroused and regulated (22) reflexly by stretching of the proprioceptors of the 
muscles themselves engaged in the particular posture , on the efferent side the 
discharge takes place through the somatic motoneurones which subserve 
oidmaiy muscular movement (4€, 8 47, 10) In Fulton’s (11) conception of 
tonus there is a rotational activity of the muscle fibres, following the ‘ all-or- 
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none ” principle and evoked an a senes of stretoh reflexes Assaining then 
the close similantj between tonus and ordinary musoulaz oontraotun we seem 
justified in referring to the positive effects evokable from the cerebellar nuclei 
either as contractions or as augmentations of tone, expressions thus regarded 
as practically synonymous, as to the negative nuclear effects, their envisage- 
raent as inhibitions of pre existing tone offers the simplest mode of expression 

Anatomtcal Connderatiunu 

Whilst morphologically equivalent to the cerebellar nudei of man, those of 
the oat are of somewhat simpler character, the several nuclei being dosely 
connected together, the consequence of their origin m a single maiw of grey 
matter (48, 33 29) Viewed m horizontal section the nuclear aggregate of 
each cerebellar moiety is obviously divisible mto a medial part, the nuoIet» 
fastvgw, and a lateral part this having a tnlobed form, with one lobe extending 
forwards, one backwards and a third outwards, tiie lateral part includes the 
nudet dentatus, emboltforinu and globostu Weidenreich (48), whose studies 
extended over the cerebellar nuclei m various mammals, adopted designations 
for the nuclei diffenng from the conventional terms of human anatomy, in 
spite of certain advantages of his terms, those of human anatomy have been 
more generally employed by writers when referring to the nuclei of the lower 
mammals, they are used, for example by Wmkler and Potter (49) in their 
atlas of the cat’s brain as also by Horsley and Clarke (7) m their studies on 
cortical connections with the nuclei In these circumstances we have pre 
ferred to retain the older terms and have based our designations on the charts 
m the atlas of Winkler and Potter, thus the lateral nucleus, with sh^tly 
lobulated margin, is referred to as the n dentatus that next to it medially 
being the n embohfofmxs then the n gtobosus and most medially of all the n 
It IS unnecessary, in this place, to enter more fully into the morphology 
of the nuclei and their connections m view of the somewhat extensive review 
of the subject in our earlier paper (28) 

Methods 

Promment reactions which may be evoked by nuclear stimulation are flexion 
of the ipsilateral fore- and hindlimbs, these reactions being succeeded by 
extensor rebounds m both limbs (28) Guided by these reactions, we pcoceeded 
to record the tonus changes in typical flexor and extensor muades m the fore 
and hindlimb on the side of the stimulation (the animal’s n^t) The musdes 
aeleoted m the forelimb were Inoeps drochw and caput lateralc of tnceps hnuAtt 
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The bteep$ acts as a flszor of the forearm its ongin by a tendon from 
the bicipital tubercle of the scapula makes requisite the fixation of this bone 
for purposes of reoordmg Of the tncepa the sqppular head being employed 
reflexly as a flexor of the shoulder ]omt (41) we chose the lateral head for 
recording as being a pure elbow extensor the tendon of which could be readily 
isolated , the remainder of the muscle was rendered meffective by disarticola 
tion performed at the elbow joint 

In the hindlimb the muscles used were the fthtolw anterior and the gatiToonem 
ttfs soIeiM pair The tiinahe is employed as a flexor muscle in the flexor reflex 
The gattrooitemius although because of its origins potentially a knee flexor 
when used reflexly acts only as an extensor of the foot (41) also the soleus 
extends the foot from which it follows that the traction exerted by the two 
muscles through the terido AchxUts may be considend as purely an extensor 
effect 

Considering first the experiments with the forelimb muscles our procedure 
was to isolate the tendon of the biceps and that of the caput lateraU of the 
triceps in a preliminary operation performed aseptically under anassthesia 
the tendons of the muscles freed to a suitable length were transfixed and ligated 
with Bilk threads amputation of the forearm was then performed through 
the elbow jomt flaps of skm being sutured so as to cover the lower end of the 
humerus The immobilisation of an extensive group of muscles acting on the 
forelimb was accomplished in this stage by division of the accessorius nerve 
at its place of entry into the cleidomastoid muscle at the same time the 
procedure lessened the possibility of the obscunng of the results of cerebellar 
stimulation through current spread to the nucleus and rootlets of the nerve 
mentioned Experience showed us however that this consideration was not 
important smee with the use of weak currents the dangers of current diffusion 
are easily avoidable the excitability of the nuclei having been well maintamed 
by careful methods of preparation section of this nerve was therefore omitted 
in the hindlimb experiments which were completed in one stage 

The actual expenment on the forelimb was performed under anesthesia a 
couple of days after the aseptic operation After securing a cannula m the 
trachea the brachial plexus was exposed by an incision through the axillary 
region The musculocutaneous and radial nerves were then cautiously isolated 
and the remaming nerves of the plexus severed the trape/ius group having 
already been paralysed in the first operation the biceps and caput UUerale of 
the triceps were left to act unimpeded in the process of recording The wound 
in the axilla was then closed by suturing the skin Both hindlimbs were 
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panijsed by nerve section but the opposite fiMelimb was left intact, tihe move* 
ments of the latter, together with the bodily movements, served at nsefnl 
confirmation regarding the ^uracy of onr looalisatums 

The carotid arteries were then ligated and the animal was placed prone in 
the usual decerebration position, the head being seonxed in a Csermak head 
holder Trephine openings were made on both sides of the skull, the 
intervening bone was removed and the calvanum was opened extensively. 
deoerebration was through a plane cutting the thalamus doraally about 7 mm 
in front of the supenw coUiculi and ventrally about 4 mm in frmit of the 
ohiasma , meantime pressure was mamtamed on the vertebral arteries after 
the method of Shemngton Through the choice of the level of deoerebration 
the integrity of the nuelet rubrt was assured, a condition essential for our 
cerebellar stimulations 

At a suitable interval after deoerebration the right hall of the cerebellum 
was exposed and a horizontal cut was made with a fine, sharp scalpel, so as to 
lay bare the cerebellar nuclei of that side , the jdsme of this cut lay in front 
about 1 mm dorsal to the paraflocculus laterally at the extremity of the mter 
crural sulcus and behind about 1 mm ventral to the upper margm of the 
paramedian lobule the mcision was carried medially as far as the midline 
and a second vertical cut was made to meet it, m this way a block of cere- 
bellsu tissue was removed thus leaving the dorsal surfaces of the cerebellar 
nuclei exposed The excision was attended by a considerable amount of 
bleeding and we encountered great diffirultics in controlhng it, particulariy 
in our earlier experiments Matters of importance were found to be tiie 
choice of a small animal and the mamtenanct of pressure on the vertebrals 
during and after the ablation the application to the bleeding surface of small 
plulgets of absorbi nt cotton soaked m adrenaline solution was also of great 
value The bleedmg having been checked as far as possible, the skin flaps 
were closed with clips and arrangements were made for the actual recording 

The animal was transferred to a special experimental table and was sus 
pended by the ht ad holder and either by cord tied through the skin just in 
front of the tail or by a cotton sling, supporting the abdomen, the cord or 
sling was fastened in a suitable way above the ammal Fixation of the fore 
limb was by a clamp gnppmg the spine of the scapula and by a second damp 
of form specially moulded to grasp the lower end of the humerus, both clamps 
were fastened to uprights secured to the top of the table The tendon of the 
bteept like that of the caput laterale of the incept, was connected, by a thread 
passing beneath a small pulley, to a crank lever writing on the Brodie-Starling 
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kymograph Each lever pulled against a light flexible coiled spting the mode 
of leomdmg thus being mainly isotonic the magnification of each lever was 
3 6 times 

The experiments on the hmdlimb were performed in one stage Both 
fordimbs and the left hmdlimb were paralysed by nerve section the muscles 
of the ng^t hmdlimb with the exception of the tiinahn aiUenor and gutroentm 
tu$ tolats were rendered ineffective by nerve section or tenotomy The 
nervus tiinahs was isolated at the mikle for stimulation m evoking the ipsilateral 
flexor reflex for purposes of comparison with the nuclear responses The 
tendon of the tiinalxa aiUenor was isolated and after detachment from ita 
insertion was transfixed and ligated by a silk thread the tendo AchtUu was 
dealt with m similar fashion Decerebration and exposure of the cerebellar 
nuclei were earned out as desenbed in the forelimb experiment for hmdlimb 
recording it was found unnecessary to elevate the animal which was left 
prone on the table the head secured by the holder Fixation of the hind 
limb was by a «ide jawed clamp graspmg the lower en 1 of the femur and by a 
second clamp holding the foot The tendon of the Itbudts and the tendo AchxUt s 
were connected by threads with the crank lovers before mentioned the thread 
from the tendo AehtUia passing under a small pulley 

Stimulation was by the unipolar method using the stigmatic electrode of 
Sherrmgton the indifferent electrode was a sa Idle shaped brass plate covermg 
a salme soaked pad applied to the clipped skin of the lower lumbar region 
the brass electrode was stitched to the skin The localising, currents were of 
minimal intensity and usmg these it was possible to show that the responsive 
areas were strictly limited m various directions m this way me could be sure 
that the responses were yielded by the nuclei themselves and were not caused 
fallaciondy through current diffusion to other structures Ihe current was 
supplied by a Cambridge inductorium operated by three storage cells an 
ammeter and rheostat being included in the primary circuit the interrupter 
vibrated approximately 25 times per second 

After exposure of the nuclei by removal of cerebellar tissue lown to the 
level mentioned the stigmatic electrode was applied to each nucleus and 
the TnwMwiilyi* responses were recorded we were guided as to the positions of 
the nueki by the study of Weigert sections throu^ the same level as that use 1 
in our stunulations, the various nuclei may be successfully stimulated along a 
line running transversely outwards from the level of the aulcua pntnarwi in 
the intact left (remaining) cerebellar lobe smee the nuclear substance extends 
forwards and backwards from this Ime the area of stimulation was enlarged 
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acoordingly The points in the nuclear areas yielding the most powerful 
responses were marked by the insertion of small bristles, quite often the 
extreme limits of the responsive area were marked by the same means, m 
such oases subsequent nuorosoopio examination showed that a particular 
nucleus had been delimited and had thus, unquestionably, been the place of 
ongm of the recorded responses 

On the completion of an experiment the bram, after fixation in fmrmalm, 
was photographed from above and below so as to show the positions of the 
bristles as well as the level of decerebration outline drawings were also made 
as gmdes to the photographs The portion of cerebellum, oontaming sometimes 
one sometimes several, bnstles, together with the underlying bram-stem, was 
after subjection to the usual treatment embedded m oelloidm, serial sections 
were cut through the sites of insertion of the various bnstles and were stamed 
by the Weigert lusmatoxAlin method Microphotographs of the sections 
showing in each instance a bnstle over a particular nucleus were finally 
made 

ResuUs Myograms of lorehmb Musdes 

Nudeut dentatus —^Faradisation of this nucleus yields muscular responses 
less mtense, it is true than those from the other nuclei, but, nevertheless, 
definite m character The myogram of the biceps btoehtt shows, durmg stimu 
lation, a smart rise then a rounded “ ascent plateau tom *’ (19), followed b> 
a plateau gradually declining and showing slight undulations (fig 1), follow 
log stimulation there is a qmok fall devoid of after discharge, the latter being 
a noteworthy deficiency 



Fio 1—Myograms of ttee^&raekuud oainUlsterale of tneepstfseftM obtained by nmpoUr 
faradisation of ipailateral nudeut deetatut Seo dist 135 mm (see fig 1, Plate 17) 
VeU —The myograms as reprodnoed am three quarter soab ol origmale. 
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The myogram of tncepa hraehtt shows durmg stimulattoa a gentle slope 
downwards, after stimulation a slight rebound * occurs The responses 
of the incept to stimulation of this nucleus are not mtenae but when viewed 
in the light of the efieots elicitable from the other nuclei it becomes clear that 
they are of the same kind, namely, that there is inhibitory relaxation durmg the 
stimulation, followed by rebound increase of tone thereafter, it is probable 
that the responses of ina^pt would have been more mtensc had its initial tonus 
been gteater The behaviour of the two muscular antagomsts both during 
and after the stimulation is obviously co ordinated exemplifymg the principle 
of reciprocal innervation (39) The position of the electrode above the n 
dentatus of the animal’s right side is shown m fig 1 Plate 17 

Nodeut em&olt/omtM — Duni^( the penod of faradisation of this nucleus 
the btcept curve shows a smart rise with a rounded ascent plateau turn 
then a plateau which slopes downwards slowly, a qmck drop without after 
(bsebarge, follows the stimulation The incept response consists m a gradual 
deolme during the stimulus, to be succeeded tiiereafter by a definite rebound 
(fig 2) These phenomena, mtnnsioally like those on stimulation of the n 



tie i — Myognm obluned by np^ pQ**** fMsdmtion at ipakterml n fmbol%form%9 &e<* 
dM IMwum (see fig 


deniatus^ are liere looce strikingly portrayed , there is again adherence to the 
pnnoiple of reciprocal innervation, as before after discharge is lacking in 
the myogram of biceps whilst that of triceps shows rebound In fig 1 
Plate 17 IB shown the position of the electrode over the n enibotsfarffiis 
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Niuteui globo8U9 —my<^nms obtained by etamulahon tA thia nucleiu 
aie very like those £rom the n embahformu there bemg the same reoiprooai 
behaviour of both moaoles here again after diaohaige u absent from the 
record of biceps As regards the tnceps curve there is pronounoed inhibitiou 
during the stimulaB whilst post inhibitory tonus rebound is particularly stnkmg 
(fig 3) If the initial tnoeps tone is marked its inhibition on stimulation is 



tia 8 —obtaund by unipolar fwwinetion ol ipsUstml a flobMur Marked 
inblhitieii of Asoep* tone foUowed by extoiiave reboniid See dJst 180 moi (see fig 
1 Plate 17) 



biG 4—Ifyogranu obtained by nnipoUr faradisatum ol ipailateral « gicbosus Slight 
inhibition of tneepa tone followed by moderate rebound Seo diet ISO mm (see 
fig 1, Plate 17) 
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clear (fig 8), but if present m small amount muscular relaxation may not be 
observed, though the subsequent rebound shows dearly that the inhibitory 
influence had been at work on the centre (hg 4) A like mdependenoe of 
rebound of preourrent muscular relaxation is met with in the reflex (40) a 
circumstance suggesting the essentially similar nature of cerebellar and reflex 
inhibition and rebound The position of the electrode over the n gfabonu 
may be seen by reference to fig 1 Plate 17 
Nudeus fcuOgit —^The muscular responses evokable from this nucleus differ 
from those jmviously described merely m the exaggeration of their various 
phases The imtial rue of the biceps myog^saa is smart and extensive the 
plateau flat or slightly falling (figs 6 and 0) The inhibition of triceps durmg 


Btc brach. 



Tnc brach 


StffT 
o 5 sec 

t lu 5 —^IfyogmiM ebtsinsd by naipoUr fsrsdiiatwiB of trilateral n fashgn Rebouod 
after alight labibitioa of fnet# tou 8bo dist ISSasaa (see fig l,Fkte 17) 


Bicbnsch 
Tricbm 



Sig 
os sec 

Fio 6 —Ifyograma obtained b\ onipolar faradisation of ipeilateral n fastign Extensive 
inhibition of tneeps tone 
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the stimulus is marked, given an initial tone of moderate mtennty (fig 6), 
the post-inhibitory rebound of this muscle is powerful, rivalling or sometames 
surpassing in height the exoitatory oontzaotion of bteepa, once more rebound 
IS observed, whether preceded or not by muscular relaxation dunng the stimulus 
(figs 5 and 6) The position of the electrode over the n fatligu for fig 6 is 
indicated m fig 1, Plate 17 

Myograma of Hxndhmb Mwdn 

Ntideua dentatua The hmdbmb re^nses evokable from this nucleus, 
like those m the case of the forelimb, are weak m comparison with the responses 
of the more medially placed nuclei The myogram of the UbitalM a/Htmor 
exhibits, during the stimulus, a gradual nae m tone to a fairly flat plateau , 
at the cloee of the stimulus there is an immediate drop devoid of any after 
discharge The record of gtubrocnmam-aeihu shows a slight, gradual fall in 
tone dunng the stimulus and a slij^ rebound thereafter (fig 7) In fig 2 
Plate 17, is shown the position the electrode over the n dentatua 


9eistn-soL 


Tih-anl 

Sig 

ossec. 

tie 7 —ilyognow of gs a ro em s m ii attUma and Ubaaiaa anUnor obituned by unipolar 
faradiMtion of ipahtenl a inMtaa See diat 146 mm (see fig 2, Plate 17) 

W 

Nudeua embd^ormu —The myogram of the tdnaha antenor yielded by 
stimulation of this nudeus shows a prampt nse to a steady plateau, after 
stimulation there is a prompt drop m tone The myogram of gaatrommtua 
aoleua shows a dedine m tone during the stunulation followed by a sbght 
rebound subsequently (6g 8) The position of the electrode over this nucleus 
IS shown in fig 3, Plate 18 
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Sdstri^. 


Tiihant. 


Sig. 
06 see. 


Fio. 8.—Myoiruu obtained by onIpnUr fermdle et ion ol IpeOotonl n. emM^ormit. See. 
dkt. 148 mm. (eeeflg. S. PUte 18). 

Nuelmt jUona.— The myogcra oi the UbiaUs ostmor obtained by stimula¬ 
tion of the front part of tikis naoleas tiiows a Uagfi, sadden rise to a plateau, 
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Seg. , 

assec. 

Fm. 8.—Hyognau obtained by onipolar fendisatton d front pert of IpsUetenl n. sMm 
dist. 14ff nm. /am flff. PlAto 17). 
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which is briefly siutsiiied; thm loUosni a gcaduil friU. The gaatroeneimm- 
aoieus com ihow> exteiUBTe hdubition daring the ridiDiihiB, to be succeeded 
by powerful rebound coo. its oewation (fig. 9). 13ie porilaon of the electrode is 
indicated in fig. 8» Plate 17. A voce steadfly sustabed plateau of i^iaUt 
oontraotion is yielded by the hind part of the nudeus (fig. 10), thou^ here the 
gaMroenm iua mtU m efleots are slight. The position of the electrode in this 
latter stimulation is indicated in fig. 4, Plato 18. 


9as^^. 




TibranL 

Sip. 

0-5 sec. 

Fio. 10.—Myognutta obtained by nalpdar f a ia d i eatioa «f bind part of ipeilateral n. ^jUboems. 

See. diet. 145 nm. (see 5g. 4, Plate 18). 

Nxideua fadigii .—^The UbMia anterior curve exhibHe, during stimulation of 
the forward-lying part of this nucleus, a quick, ejctonsive rise, which is well 
sustuned ; following stimulation there is an immediate fall devoid of after- 
discharge. The gadr<memw*eoUm curve shows inhibition during, and re¬ 
bound after, the Btimu1ati<Hi (fig. 11). The relation of the electrode to this 
nucleus may be seen on referring to fig. 2, Plate 17. The hinder jjart of the n. 
fatiigii yields reacrions similar to those just described. 

As a variant of these reasons, movements of progression are occasionally 
encountered; tiiey are obviously reciprocal, activity of a protagonist co¬ 
existing with inhibition of its antagonist (fig. 12). These effects recall the 
progressive movements elicited from the front of the cerebellar cortex by 
Banting and (me of us (F. B. M.) (27); doubtless, indeed, both reactions are 
basically the same, since the Purldnje cell axons in this cortical area are dis- 
toibuted to the nnclri fadigii (7, 16). The mechanism of progression set into 
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Fia. 11.—^Uyograma obtained by unipolar faradisation of ipailatnal n. fatHgii. Sml 
diet. 140 mm. (see fig. 2, Plate 17). 



Tib.-dnt 


Sig. 
as sec 


Fio. IS. —^IfyogruM obtained by nnipoUr iandiBation of ipsilateral fadigii. Mova- 
nMOte of progrmlon. Seo. diet. 140 mm. 

Mttvify mnib be oonsidered as infcacexebellar in both oases, being spinal and 
pnspinal in location (18). 
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A phenomenon met with very geneEally in the ooorae of itimnlatume of the 
vanone nuclei m that of “ facilitation ’* (89), it endenoea itadf 1^ a pro 
greenve increase in briskness of the nudearieqionBea, with, at the same tune, 
an enhancement of their Tanous jhaees 

Ducusnoii, 

The efferent pathways em|doyed by the xeaotiona evokable from the dentate, 
emboliform and globose nndei pass forwards from these nuclei m the braohuim 
eonjuwAwum , oroesing the midline m Weniekmk's oommissuie and giving off 
a descending tract destaned for the retwolar formation of the pons and meduOs 
obUmgata the fibres end in qmapsea aroond the^oells of the niu6leu$ rvbar 
The majority of the axons from the dentate nucleus probably end m tiie small 
celled component of the n ruber (n fiihsr parmedhdatue), thon^ some end 
also in the large celled component (n ruber ntagtuedkdatuB) , the latter nuclear 
division IS the chief ending place for the axons from tiie embobfonn and ^obose 
nuclei (13, 24, 1) * 

Taking its origm in the nudeua magruodlulatue the rubro spmal tract crosses 
the midlme in the decussation of Forel and extends downwards giving off 
collaterals around the motoneurones of the cord, it is probably of major 
importance m the lateral nuclear reactions, thou^ those from the dentate 
nucleus are subserved mainly by the uueleue parmetBuiUUue and its extensions 
the rubroreticolar and reboulospinal tracts 
As subserving the responses evokable from the muieus fcuhgit we must look 
to the tracts variously known as '^fatewuhu utunnatue ” (Russell (84)) 
Hacken bundel ** (Frobst (31)) faisoeau en crochet ' or " faiscean o4r4 
bello bnlbaire ’’ (van Ckhuohten (12)) Our knowledge of the cour se and 
destination of these tracts has gained much m precision at the hands of Hnssen 
(29) who succeeded in making very small nuclear lesions with the aid of 
(Saike's stereotaxic mstrninent Two efferent tracts from the roof nudeus are 
designated by Mnssen as of major importance, the “ hook bundle and the 
fastigio Deiters* bundle,the first cross^, the second unoroesed The hook* 
bundle originates from the cells of the roof nudeus and, as well, according to 
IfuBsen, from those of the n glbbotue , after traveiaing the midlme it passes 
beneath the opposite roof nucleus loops around the braeknum eougurutwum, 
passing medially to the corpus restsforme, to the eouiralatertd Datcrs' nudeus 
where most of its fibres terminate, the other tract the fastigio>Deiteta’ 

* It should be stated here that Mnssen (29), who studied dageoentioos eftar veiy smell 
nuoleer lenoiis, bdieves that the n gUbotu$ ooatnbutes flhies to thefasj^olnilbBrtcaets 
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bundle (unoroHed) wbiob anaes m the roof and globose nuclei passes through 
the jurta restiform bundle on the MfM« side to the tpniateral Deiters nucleus 
its pnnoipal ter min ation Mussens deBcnption mcludes a number of other 
testigiobulbar tracts but those referred to here being crossed and uncrossed 
lend themselves well to the explanation of the bilateral character of the fasti 
gial response m which both forelegs participate with powerful flexion (28) 
The vestibulospinal tract forms the final ImV to the cord 

Oompanng the nuclear reactions m the fore and hinHIimhn there is clearly 
much similarity m the behaviour of the flexors the Ineepa hraehu and ttbudu 
emtenor and m that of the extensors the tncepa brachu and gastrocneimua 
toUut (Generally speakmg too the(re is close resemblance between the 
mdividual reactions of the several nuclei as manifested m flexor contraction and 
extensor inhibition the latter followed by rebound thus the reactions of the 
later^ nuclei are much ahke nor do they differ materially except m being 
somewhat less intense from those of the n fastigtt though the efferent path 
ways from the latter nucleus ate separate and distmct both as to course and 
mode of termination This essential similarity between the functional activities 
of the vanous nuclei finds its explanation in their intimate Imkage and still 
more m theur common ongm and morphological equivalence (29) 

In both fore and hindlimb the regulation of muscular antagonists is as 
stated m conformity with the law of reciprocal innervation (39) We may 
proceed, then, to a discussion of the reactions with special reference to those 
of the hmdlimb, partly because of their essential similarity to those of the fore 
limb but more especially because of our greater knowledge of the hmdlimb 
reactions, both reflex and motor cortical thus affording us a wider field for 
fruitful oompansmia and inferences 

A charaotenstio attaching to the responses of n fadtgtt and exemplified by 
the myograms of both buesps braeki* and tiinalu anterior is the promptness and 
eztensivaness of its inception (figs 5 and 11) One is impressed with the re 
semblanos ol the steep ascent to the riaahon d^enMie cl laddell and Sherrington 
(20), by this designation they refer to the smartness of the rise in the ipsdateral 
flexor reflex, attnbutmg it to the sudden callmg mto action of the effective 
motonenreoas The slower rise of the ascent curve evokable from the lateral 
nuclei, espsojaUly n dsntatM (figs 1 and 7) recalls the “ reonutmeut reaction * 
of Iddddl and Shemngtim (20), tiius they mterpNt the slowly nsmg phase of 
the nrnasoil reflex, attnbuting it to the progressive recruitment 

of motoneurones (19) One is tempted at first sight to ascribe the type of 
nuclear reaction to the mode of activation of the motoneurones of midbram 
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meduUa obUmgata and spinal cord ; thus in the faatigial reaction there wonld 
be immediate and practically simultaneous activation of all the motoneniones^ 
whilst in the dentate reaction the activation would be gradual and p r o g r e ssive. 
But other factors come to mind as, in all likelihood, of greater importance: 
when the electrode is applied over the n.fcatigii the current probably impinges 
on a greater wealth of neurones than when it is apjdied over the more later^y 
placed nuclei; particularly in the case of the dentate nucleus conditions 
are least favourable for stimulation, because of its situation at the extreme 
outer boundary of the nuclear mass. Thus in the case of the roof nucleus there 
is an immediate excitation of a large number of neurones and, correspondingly, 
there results a prompt and vigorous response, like a rtaetion d'embUe. But 
with stimulation of the sparser neurones of the dentate nuoleus the muscular 
activity will tend to increase progressively as more neurones come under the 
influence of the current through the establishment and extension, by diffusion, 
of adequate ionic concentrations (30, 14), if we assume that Nemst’s theory is 
applicable'to stimulation of the neurones under consideration. 

Comparing the behaviour of the hindlimb muscles on nuclear stimulation 
with that in the ipsilateral flexor reflex, one is struck by the still more marked 
steepness in the ascent curve of the tibialis anterior in the reflex than in the 
nuclear reaction (figs. 13 and 11). Clearly the activation of the motoneurones 



Fie. 18.—Myognins in fiexor lefiez obtained by fendisation of nsrvus MUUs at ankle. 
See. dist. 90 nmi. 
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is prompter and more general in the reflex than in the nuclear reaction; thia 
we may attribute to the simplicity of the synaptic connections of the reflex 
are as oompazed with those in the pathways leading from the cerebellar nuclei. 

The powerful after-discharge of the tihicJig atdenor in the flexor reflex (fig. 
13) forms a remarkable difference from the nuclear reactions, in which, as was 
stated, the absence of this component is particularly striking both in the 
tibiaUs anterior and in the biceps brachii. After-discharge appears as a familiar 
feature in many reflexes (the stretch reflex excepted), the muscular contraction 
phase being greatiy prolonged as compared with that yielded by direct stimu¬ 
lation of the motor nerve (39, 43). Pronounced after-discharge is an element 
further of reactions evoked from the cerebral motor cortex, although lacking 
in those from the subjacent white matter (36, .39). 

Explanations of after-discharge put forward by Bherrington attribute it 
either to the persistence of excitation at synapses or to the traversing in part 
of reflex pathwa}rs more circuitous and complex than those forming the most 
direct route; that a relationship exists between after-discharge and con¬ 
duction through devious reflex arcs is suggested by the observation of Bremer 
and Rylant (4) that strychnine obliterates the after-discharge in the reflex 
electromyogram by its tendency to equalise conduction rates through the 
different arcs. 

The influence of varied synaptic connections and of dissimilar speeds of trans¬ 
mission within the cerebral cortex may with reason be considered operative in 
causing after-discharge when stimulation is applied to the cortical surface; 
but, admitting asynchrouism in synaptic conduction in the cerebral cortex, 
we must reason that such does not exist, or must be minimal, at the spinal 
levels of connection of the corticospinal fibres, since subcortical excitation of 
these fibres does not yield after-discharge. 

If we seek to explain the absence of after-discharge in tiie cerebellar nuclear 
response in like manner, as due to comparatively simple synaptic connections, 
we must admit the existmioe in the descending cerebellar tracts of greater 
synaptic complexity than in the continuous pathway of the pyramidal fibres; 
thus, irhilst tiie final terminations of the cerebellar pathways in the cord may 
be quite as simple as those of the pyramidal fibres, the synaptic connections in 
midbrain awH medtiOa obhongata are somewhat intricate; apparently, however, 
tiiese junctions permit of an even and regular transmission of impulses, so that 
after-discharge fails to appear. 

As bearing on this problem the fact must be mentioned that in the absence 
of after-discharge the stretch reflex exhibits a point of resemblance to the 
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oegrebdlar nuclear reactions and the idea naturally cornea to mindaato arhetlMr 
any factors of aunilar nature may be operative in both oases; but, legavdiiig 
this possibility, further investigations are needed to determine whether tiie 
resemblance has any underlying significance. 

A prominent characteristic of the myograms of trioepa braokii and gaitro~ 
cnemua-aoieua is inhibitory relaxation during the period of nuclear stimula¬ 
tion ; the nuclear inhibition is, as already stated, clearly identical with .that 
vvokable by faradisation of various parts of the cerebeUar cortex, including the 
rostral surface and the median parts situated farther oaudally (36,27). These 
cortical areas are connected with the ghbosua and, to some extent, 

with the n. denUUtu, though this latter also receives fibres from the latend 
cortex (7, 16), regarding the responses of which we have as yet insufficient 
knowledge; still there can be no real doubt as to the identity of inhibithms 
evokable from cortex and nuclei. The nuclear or cortical inhibition, eaoh 
exemplifying one and the same reaction, is obviously allied to the inhibition 
of tone elioitable reflexly in an extensor muscle (fig. IS). 

In particular, cerebellar inhibition resembles the inhibition of a myotatio 
extensor response evokable by traction on the antagonistic flexor muscle (22). 
Like this latter expression of reflex inhibition that from the oerebellnm, as 
tested from the cortex, is “ pure,” that is, it is unmixed with any positive or 
augmentor component of influence over the neurones of the inhibited muscles ; 
thus strychnine on intravenous injection (3) or local application (26) to the 
cortex does not obscure the inhibition through the intensification of latent 
motor potentialities. 

Both cerebeUar and reflex inhibition require for their demonstration some 
degree of pre-existing tone and both are succeeded by prompt and powerful 
" rebound ” contractions (38, 40, 0). Like reflex rebound cerebellar rebound 
is central, due to recoil from inhibition to excitation, and is not conditioned 
merely by the actual lengthening of the muscle in the precuzrent inhibition; 
thus the muscular lengthening may be slight or even absent and yet the rebound 
may be intense, as in the case of the reflex (40); these facts are iUustrated in 
the case of the triceps braohii on stimulation of the n. fjflbbonu in fig. 4 and of 
the n,/aHigii in fig. 0; in eaoh case, though the precurrent muscular relaxation 
is slight, the rebound is powerful, leading to greater tone than that of the resting 
muscle. In prompt incidence and gradual subsidence cerebeUar rebound 
resembles reflex rebound. One is inclined to regard the phenomena o| 
” release ** after cerebeUar ablation (Luciani’s first stage) as dosely allied to 
those of cerebellar rebound; that is, removal of the cerebeUum results in a 
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ooiiditum eflsentuUy equivalent to that whidi ensoes on ceasation of oerebdlar 
stimnhition. 

So far M the muscles of the trunk are concerned we have only observed their 
responses incidentally, but they appear to be homologous with those of the 
limbs; thus, during stimulation of the nucleus there is ventral flexion of the 
body and after stimulation, dorsal flexion or extension, appearing as a powerful 
rebound. Thus cerebellar nuclear stimulation evokes augmentation of tone 
in the flexor muscles with inhibition of tone m the antigravity musole* of both 
limbs and trunk, to be succeeded by powerful tonus rebound in the antigravity 
group. The two antagonistic muscle groups thus come within the realm of 
positive cerebellar influence, the flexor group during the period of cerebellar 
activity, the antigravity group thereafter. 'Whilst this statement seems to 
embody the general principles of cerebellar control, we must state that we have 
seen, in a few instances, extension of the ipsilateial fotelimb take the place of 
flexion during stimulation of the n. emboUformu (28); for this deviation we 
have as yet no explanation, and flexion, not extension, appears to be the rule 
during the course of stimulation. 

The observation of de Barenne (2) and Rademaker (32) that hypotonia does 
not develop after cerebellar ablation was discussed in the introduction and was 
shown to offer no difficulty for our view as to the dual nature of cerebellar 
control over postural tone. We can easily picture the cerebellum as influencing 
the postural tone of the living organism, in accordance with the principles 
outlined above. For instance, in the case of an animal changing from the 
standing to the crouching posture, the cerebellum would be called into activity 
so as to assist in augmenting the tone of the flexor muscles, whilst at the same 
time inhibiting the tone of the antigravity muscles; the reassumption of the 
standing posture would be furthered by the contribution of cerebellar rebound 
to the antigravity muscles. 

Extending these conceptions to human beings, we may consider a man 
pecforming gymnastic exercises consisting in successive squatting and standing; 
the first would correspond to the cerebellar flexor excitation phase, accompanied 
by inliib i t io" of the aotigravity muscles, the second or erect posture to the 
phase of oerebellai rebound manifesting itself by increased tone in the anti- 
gravity muscles. Both Ifinds of cerebellar influence would be superimposed 
on the primary activities of reflex and voluntary origin. Very reasonable 
is the assumption of Mwiilar cerebellar contributions to the act of w a l kin g i 
thus tile phase of cerebellar excitation would contribute to the movement of 
flexion, the phase of cerebellar rebound to that of extension. These cerebellar 
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influences over tone we must conceive aa being auperimjiOBed on tin basic 
activities of progression, themselves determined in the spinal, prapinal w 
cerebral cortical centres. In the disturbance of these oetebdlar influenoea 
we may seek the explanationnotonlyof cerebellar otaaM but of such a symptom 
as dysmelria. 

Our observations lead us to conclude that the influence of each oerebeUar 
nucleus extends to the greater portion of the muscles, being most pronounced 
ipsilaterally, whilst the control over antagonistic groups is strictly reciprocal 
and co-ordinated. But the fundamental co-ordinating power resides not in 
the cerebellum but in the various centres, spinal and prespinal in location; 
to the fundamental, though crude, activities of these centres the augmentor, 
inhibitmy and rebound influences on tone emanating from the cerebellum are 
superadded, thus contributing elements of accuracy and refinement to the 
complex phenomena of movement and posture. 

Summary. 

(1) Myograms of muscular antagonists In the fore- and hindlimb of the 
decerebrate oat were secured on subjecting the ipsilateral cerebellar nuclei to 
unipolar faradisatimi. 

(2) The nudeua denUttui yields, during stimulation, increase of tone in the 
biceps braekii and tibialis anterior together with inhibition of tone in the caput 
laterale of the triceps brachii and gastrccnemius-soleus. Following stimulation 
there is inunediate relaxation, devoid of after-discharge, in biceps and tibicHs, 
together with tonus “ rebound ” in triceps and gaslrccnennus’sbteus. 

(3) Nucleus embbliformis and n. gkbosus. The muscular responses evokable 
from these nuclei are closely similar and ate of the same kind as those from the 
n. dentatus, though they are more intense. The increase of tone of biceps 
braekii and tibialis anterior during the stimulation is vigorous, whilst the subse¬ 
quent relaxation occurs without .after-discharge. The inhibition of triceps 
braekii and gaidroenemius-sbleus is pronounced and is fifllowed by extensive 
rebound. 

• 

(4) Nucleus fastigii. The myograms from this nucleus resemble those firom 
the other nuclei though the various phases are still intenser than in the case of 
H. embbUformis and ^obosus. 

(6) The great mtensity of the responses evokable from the more medially 
placed nuclei, particularly the roof nuclei, is attributed to the wealth of neurones, 
which come under the influence of the ounent when the electrode is applied 
above these nuclei. 
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(6) The responies of antagonistic muscles in foie- and hindlimb are co¬ 
ordinated, showing adherence to the principle of reciprocal innervation; the 
fnndamental co-ordinating mechanisms are regarded as being infraoeiebellar 
in location. 

(7) The efferent pathways for reactions from the lateral nuclei consist of 
braohium conjutu^wum, nucleus ruber (parvictUulatus and magnicdlubUua), 
rubroreticular and rubrospinal tracts. The pathways from the roof nuclei 
are the “ hook-bundle ” and the “ fastigio-Deiters’ bundle." 

(8) The nuclear responses resemble the ipeilateral flexor reflex in respect to 
the inhibitory relaxation followed by rebound in the case of the antigravity 
muscles. These two phases are considered as being of like modality in nuclear 
responses and in the reflex. The nuclear inhibition and that evokable from 
the cerebellar cortex are r^arded as being identical. The flexor motoneurones 
show prompter activation in the flexor reflex than in the briskest nuclear 
response. After-discharge is lacking from the nuclear responses in the case of 
the flexor muscles. 

(9) The cerebellar nuclei, on being excited, emit impulses, which augment 
the activity of the motoneurones of the flexor muscles, whilst inhibiting that 
of the motoneurones of the antigravity muscles; after the excitation the tone 
of the latter muscles is intensified through " rebound." Cerebellar control is 
thus of a dual nature. 

(10) In daily life similar influences are exerted, flexor tone beii^ increased, 
and antigravity tone decreased, by cerebellar activity, whilst antigiavity tone 
is augmented through rebound on suspension of the cerebellar discharge; 
thus, for instance, cerebellar excitation would contribute to the flexor phase 
of the step, cerebellar rebound to the extensor phase. Disorganisation of this 
dual ceGrebellar control through morbid processes leads to ataxia and such 
B3rmptoms as dysmdria. 

Mr. T. W. Stewart, assistant in the department, executed the histological 
and photographic work for this paper. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 17 AND 18. 

Pus. 1, 8, S sad 4.—Seotions (oral aurfaoea) ct eerebtUum and medulla Mongaia at oat, 
■bowing position of unipolar electrode over the osfebellar noclens in eaoh experiment. 
EL dent.; EL emboL; El. faatig.; EL glob.: eleetrade over nudeue dtatatae, n. 
embeUformie, a. faMigti and n. gUboeue respeotively. Nue, dent .: muleiu deuMue, 
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General Aeeoumt. 

The reiulta of our experiments at Tsinan, in 1926, on the development of 
6*g>iU4»« Jq i mndfliea fed on infected hamsters, and also on hnman oases of 
fTimmstr Kda Aiar (Patton and Hindle, 1927), indicate that both PhUboUmna 
major var. ehtneMW and P. serpenft, but eapeoially the former, are favourable 
horts for Zeti h wam'o. 

Bmjog the arnnwnw of 1927 tiiese eqyeriments were oimtinned, employing 
the t TH 4 hoda as those deeoribed in the ptevionB reports of onr Commission. 
Unfortunately, owing to pbUtioal distorbanoes, the laboratMy had to be 
moved to Teingtao, on Uie coast, whoe the only aendflieB we snooeeded in 
Efidtwg were PkUbotonm taiatmaia (Patton and Hindle, 1928), and in one 
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house odd specimens of P majot var chmmau Consequently it was necessaiy 
to establish a oollec ting station m some region where sandflies could be obtained 
m greater numbers and eventuallv Wei hsien about 100 miles from the coast 
was selected as the most convement place * 

The sandflies wen bought from the local inhabitants and were at once sorted 
mto breeding pots or feedmg boxes according to whether they contained 
undigested blood or not hiach day the sandflies were sent to Tsingtao by 
tram and this method worked fairly satisfactorily so long as the package was 
not overheated as for example by being exposed to the sun as under these 
oonditions the flies very soon died Unfortunately a local rebellion mterrupted 
commumcations between Wei hsien and Tsingtao for a fortnight at the hei^t 
of the P major season and curtailed the number of experiments we were able 
to make with this specits 

The flies were fe<l m the manner we have previously described with the 
exieption that all the hamsters used for feedmg experiments were given an 
injection of urethane previous to the operation This preliminary narootiaa 
tion was found to produce more satisfactory results as by its use the flies when 
feedmg were not disturbed by any movements of the animal 

The results of our experimt nts m 1927 confirm the observations on the type 
of development of Chinese Jjnthtmim in the two Chmese species of PhUbotomw 
that feed on man In the case of P major var chtnetms the flagellates become 
attached to th( wall of the mid gut and usually within three or four days of 
the infective feed may be seen limng the narrow anterior region adjoining the 
oesophagus In a certain proportion of sandflies the flagellates pass forward 
through the oesophagus and then multiply in the pharynx and extend down the 
proboscis Invasion of the pharynx when present usually takes six days 
fron the mfectivc feed although occasionally it was observed after five days 
The persistence of flagellates m the gut of P majot docs not require the presence 
of undigested blood as in many instances flies which had completely digested 
their last meal c ontained largf numbers of flagellates attached to the lining of 
the mid gut 

P bergetUt seems to be an equally favourable host for the early development 
of Chmese LmshmanM but in this speries the flagellates remain confined to 
the broad postenoi region of the mid gut and do not become attached to the 
lining of the alimentary ranal Also invasion of the oesophagus or pharynx 

* We should liki to express our thanks to Dr Fwen of the American Presbytertan 
Mission for much valuable assistanoe in the establishment of this station and help in 
obtaining cosea of kaln arar 
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has never been observed. The persistence of flagellates in the mid-gut seems 
to be dependent on the presence of undigested food material, unlike P. tneyor, 
and consequently when the alimentary canal does not contain any food material 
the flagellstes disappear. Many examples are given below in which batches 
of P. aergenti were fed simultaneously on an infective animal , and when dis- 
seoted after four days’ incubation period all flies that still contained undigested 
blood in the mid-gut were positive, and those which had completely digested 
the meal were negative. 

The examination of between three and four thousand sandflies has shown 
that the above types of development are very constant, and although in one or 
two instances flagellates were seen iu the hind-gut and once in the diverticulum, 
these were such obvious exceptions that their presence was probably the result 
of accidents. Although carefully looked for, no trace of intracellular develop¬ 
ment in the wall of the alimentary canal was ever observed, nor any invasion 
of the salivary gland. In P. aergenti the infection remains confined to the mid¬ 
gut, whilst in P. major var. chtnenaia the flagellates, in addition, extend forward 
and may invade the pharynx and proboscis. 

Feeding Experinienta m Human PcAienh. 

During 1927 only four patients were used for feeding experiments, as partly 
owing to the widespread disturbances and also to the general distrust of new 
treatment, it was almost impossible to persuade anyone to come to the 
laboratory. 

Kala Azar has not yet lieen recorded from Tsingtao, and although a tour 
of the neighbouring villages was maile, no cases were found in the immediate 
vicinity About fiO miles to the north and north-west, however, many villages 
were found to be infected, and m particular a town, Nnn-Tsun, where, in a 
brief survey, numerous cases were observed. Also this place had a record of 
numerous deaths from Kala Azar. and the local official was very desirous of 
our opening a treatment centre in the town. As this was not possible, with 
great difficulty wo managed to persuade four patients to come mto Tsingtao 
for treatment. The results of f<>edmg sandflies on these patients, who all had 
well-marked symptoms of the disease, are given below, from which it will 
be seen that two gave positive results and two negative. 

Case 1.—^This patient, a woman, stated that she had had the disease for 24 
years, but recently the symptoms had become worse. Treatment with intra¬ 
venous injections of " Stibosan ” for a period of 5 weeks induced an un¬ 
interrupted recovery A total of 44 P. var. ehinenaia and 160 P. aergenti 
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were fed on this patient on four separate ocoasions, and disseited after suitable 
intervals with entirely negative results 
Com 2 —This patient, a boy about 11 years old, first showed signs of tbe 
disease m April, 1927, and came to the laboratory on July 1 Sandflies were 
fed on SIX occasions with the following results — 

Jfliiy 1 —Fed 49 P $ergenit and 12 P mOjjort wbirh were diueoted after intervals of 
4 and 6 days respootively One P ma;jcf showed a very slight infeotion of the 
mid gat bat ail the other sandflies were negative 

2 —14 P major fed and dissected after intervals of 4, 5 and 8 days One 
individual dissected after 5 days showed a few flagellates m the mid gat» which 
were inoculated into a hamster with negative results The other flies were all 
negative 

July 4 —IIP fiiajor fed and dissected after intervals of 2p 5 and 6 days One 
individual, dissected after 6 days was positive in the mid gut, the others were 
all negative 

July 16 —11 P Bfrgentt fed and dissected after 4 da}^ wero all negative 

July 18 —8 P Mrgtuh fed and dissected after 3 days interval Six flies were negative 
and two positive in the mid gut The contents of these flies were inoculated 
into a giant hamster, with negative results 

July 16^21 P aergenit fed and dissected after 3 days* interval All negative 

It Will be seen that a total of 89 P uergentt and 37 P mayot were fed on thia 
patient and m only two of the former and three of the latter species was there 
any subsequent development of flagellates 

Case 3 A woman about 40 years of age in a very advanced stage of tbe 
disease Treatment with Stibosan ” was begun on July 6 Sandflies were 
fed on six occasions as follows — 

jyfy 2 —Fed P major and 24 P tergeni* The latter were all dueeoted after 4 
days interval and one was poeitive in the mid gut, tbe others were negative 
The P major wen examined after mtervala of 4 days, 10 negative 5 daya, 12 
dueeoted of which 8 positive in mid got and 9 negative, 6 daya 3 diaaeoted, of 
which 1 positive and 2 negative, 7 days, 12 dissected, of whidi 3 positive and 9 
negative The contents of the positive flies were inoculated intrapentoneally 
into three hamsters with negative reeulU 

July 4 — 80 P aeryenh fed and duaeoted after an interval of 4 days All negative 

July 16 — 2 P Btrytntx fed and dissected after 8 days* interval Both negative 

Jidy 17 —13 P etrgtiUi fed and dissected after 8 days interval AH negative 

July 10 —17 P aetynUt fed and dissected after 3 days* interval 10 were negative 
and 1 positive in the mid gat, which was inoonlated into a hamster with negative 
results 

August 1 —20 P aergenh fed and dissected after 8 days* interval All negative 

A total of 37 P magor were fed on tbie patient, of wbioh 7 anbseqnently 
showed devdopment of flagellates in tbe imd-gnt, and 115 P seipeuft, of 
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which only 2 were poaitLve, but many of these flies were* fed after the treatment 
had begun. 

Case 4. - A totul of HO P. verqrnft were fed on thi*< patient, u woman, on 
three separate occosiuim, and in each cast* dissected after an interv^al of 3 days. 
All the flies wore negativi*. 

If we compare the results of fi*t*ding sandflies on 2 >atients infected with the 
Chinese strain of Kala Azar with those infected with the Indian strain, a great 
difference is observed in the number of flies which subsequently show devt'lop- 
ment of flagellates. Young and Hertig (1926) in their expcninents obtained 
entirely negative results when P, major were fed on human cases, and Young 
has used these negative results as an argutn<*nt against the view that sandflies 
are responsilde for the spread of the disease in China 

Although w'o obtained jioMtivc results in both 192G and 1927 by feedmg 
sandflies on luimaii patients infected with Kala Azar, only 4 out of 14 patients 
were infei^tive to these insects, and even in these 4 the proportion of sandflies 
that showed any subsequent development of flagellates was only about 5 |>er 
cent. It IS evident, therefore, that the Chinese stram of Leishmania is less 
infective to PhUhotomus than the Indian stram. This difference seems to be 
correlated with u lower degree of virulence, for m huinau beings the Chinese 
stram proiluces a more chrome tyjie of disease than the Tiidinii strain of Kala 
Azar. 


Feeding Ejrprnmeifts liUh Hami^tvrs mferUd With ChiHi\se Kala Azui. 

The results of leeiliiig sandflies on huimin patieiit-^, all in^udvam'ed stages 
of the disease, gave such a large number of m*gativf* lesults that in 1927 es[)ecial 
attention was directed towaids the influcuie, il any, of the nature of the 
infection m the vertebrate host. Consequeidly thi* infected hamsters were 
not specially selected as in the previous y(*ar, as we wished to find out what 
factors influenced the de\elopment of flagellates in samlflies that had ingested 
the blood of animals suffering from leishaianiusis. 

The results of our experiment s with both P. majot and P. mgenti ore 
summarised in Table 1, whu'h gives the number of each hamster, the size 
of the spleen, the numlier ol parasites in the liver, spleen and bone marrow 
respectively, anil the duration of the infection from the date of inocula¬ 
tion to the date of the first feedmg experiment. In the case of P. major 
records are given of the number showing infection of the pharynx. P. sergenti, 
which was the only species available for the later experiments, is not such a 
good test for infcctivity as P. major, since the flagellates die out ns soon ns the 
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blood is digested. CoiiRequently, it is ne(^»sary to strike a mean between the 
most favourable period for the development of the flagellates, and the time 
taken to digest the blood. In practice, the flies were left for 3 or 4 days and 
*whcn ilissected any that contained no trace of food material (which were 
invariably negative) were deducted from the total number. In Table 1 the 
number of these empty flies is indicated in brackets after the total number 
dissected. 

Hamster No, 331. 

The results of feeding experiments with this hamster are given in detail 
as it represents one showing a very high degree of infeotivity to sandflies. 
The animal was inoculated intraperitoneally on May 10, 1926, with flagellates 
from a 4-day old culture. Eight months later parasites were found on liver 
puncture, and on May 20, 1927, parasites were also found in the peripheral 
blood. Subsequent oxuimnations of the blood in June were sometimes 
negative and sometimes positive 

Phlebotbtnus imjo} were led on this nnuiial on various dates, with the follow¬ 
ing n'sultvS. - 

June 10.- 7 fed and 1 after 2 davs and the otliera afterOdaya. All heavily 

infeoted and the 0 iiidividuala diasected after 0 days ail showed anterior gro\ith 
uf the flagellates. One fly showed a heavy infection in the pharynx extending 
to the tip of the prolioscia. The conteniM were inoculated into 3 hamateis with 
negative resnlts. 

June 15.—19 fed and diHaecttnl after intervals of 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 days, respectively. 
With one doubtful exception all the flies were heavily infected with flagellates, 
and 15 dissected on the seventh and eighth days all showed infection of the 
pharynx and proboscis. The contents ot these flies were inoculated into 5 
hamsters with negative results. 

June 21.—9 fed and dissected after intervals of 5, 6 and 7 days, respectively. All 
heavily infeoted up to the (esophagus but not in the pharynx. Contents inoculated 
into 3 hamstetB with negative results. 

June 25.—Ifl fed and dissected after intervals of 5 and 6 days. Fourtem were heavily 
infeoted, 4 in the pharynx, and 2 were negative. The contents of these flies were 
inoculated into 3 hamsters and one of these, inoculated intraperitoneally with 
flagellates from 4 infected flies fed H days previously, became infected with 
Ltiahmania, The other two were n^ativc. 

Jidy 1.—30 fed and dissected at intervals of 3 to 9 days. Omitting obviously degener¬ 
ate examples all w'ere heavily infeoted, and from the seventh day onwards 3 out 
of 16 were positive in the probosoia. Their contents were inoculated into 5 
hamsters and the flies re-fed on normal animals with negative results. 

July 8.—^ ii&d and dissected after intervals of 4, 6 and 6 days were all positive. The 
contents of one were inoculated into a hamster with Dilative results. 

July 16.—3 fed and dissected after 5 days* intervaL All positive, one of them show¬ 
ing flagellates in the phstynx. These were inooolated into a giant hamster with 
negative results. 
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Jvlff 28.—5 fed end diesected efu^r 3 and 4 dayii’ intemd. All positive, bat not in 
pfanryu. The oonteota were inooalated into 2 huniten with nagntivo remdti. 

•JtJff 27.—8 fed uid dissected after 3 sjxl 5 days’ interval, nspeotive|y. The latter 
was heavily infected in the oesophagus; the contents were inooolated into 2 
hanistera with negative resolti*. 

Angutt 1,—3 fed and disseoted after intervals of 3, 4 and 7 days. Two positive and 
cme negative, but degenerated. The contents iverc inoculated into two hamsten 
also the flies te>fed on a normal hamster with negative results. 

Summaming the results of these experiments it will be seen that 100 P. 
major were fed on this hamster, all of which, with one or two doubtful exceptions, 
showed a heavy infection with flagellates in the mid-gut. In every case the 
flagellates had grown forward to the anterior end of the mid-gut, and out of 57 
flies that were dissected after an interval of 6 or more days from the infective 
feed, 16 of them, approximately one quarter, showed flagellates in the pharynx 
and proboscis. Although no hamsters were infected by the bites of these 
flies when re-fed, m one instance a typical infection with JjeUhmania was 
produced by the intraperitoneal inoculation of the contents of four infected 
flies. 

PhUhoUmu$ sergenli were fed on this hamster on four occasions as follows :— 

t 

Jvnp 10.—10 fed and disseoted after 2 and 3 da>H were all positivo m the mid-Kiitw 
The contents of H flies dissocted on t he third day w ere inoculated intraperitoneally 
into a hamster which became infeetH and wan heavily infected when examined 
fl months later, 

June 15.—80 fed and dissected at intorvaJs of 3 and 4 days. Eleven flies were empty^ 
and consequently negative^ but the remaining 28 all contained numerous flagellates. 
The oontenta of 27 positive flics, fed 3 days previously, were divided into two 
portions and one imiculaterl intracutanrouHly, and the other intraperitoneally 
into two hamsters. The hamsters whic h received the intraeutaneons inoculation 
remained uninfected, whilst the other aniindl, inoeulatod intraperitoneally, 
showed a heavy Ijftshnania infection when examined after an inten'^al of Six 
months. 

AitguM 8.—0 fed and dissooted after 3 d.ivM. Seven positive and two empty ones 
negative. The contents of one of the mfeoioil flies were mocnlatod into a hamster 
with negative results. 

August 14.—14 fed and diMsetded after 3 da\s’ intenid. Seven positneand 7 empty 
ones negative. 

It will be seen that 72 P. sergenti were fed on this animal and, with the 
exception of 20 empty flies, every individual when diseected showed flagellates 
In the mid-gut, and in two instances infections were produced in hamsters 
by the intreperitoneid inoculation of the contents of infected sandflies. 
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Corrdation between Skin Infection afu2 Infettinitiy to Sandflies. 

The certainty with which saudflioa became infected when fed on the above 
described hamster was so remarkable that a careful examination was made of 
this animal in order to see if any explanation could be found of this hi^ degree 
ot infeotivity. The most obvious explanation seemed to be the presence of 
parasites in the peripheral circulation, and therefore films were made of the 
blood at the same time as the sandflies were fed. No correlation could be 
found between the presence of parasites in the blood and the development of 
flagellates in the sandflies that led on the hamster. The blood films wete 
negative for Leishmania on three occasions, when all the sandflies became 
infected, and although the blood was positive on four other occasions, the 
parasites were so rare that their numbers were insufiicient to explain the 
developnamt of such large numbers of flagellates as were present in the insects 
after only 3 days. Consequently, when the hamster died all its organs were 
carefully examined and it was found that the sub-dermal layer contained 
incredibly large numbers of Leishmama, in certain regions the infection being so 
intense as to produce nodules closely resembling those of Oriental Sore (see figs. 1 
and 2) A iiection of a typical part of the sldn of this hamster is shown in figs. 3 
and 4. The parasitised endothelial cells, clasmatoc 3 rtes, are seen to have 
migrated from the peripheral blood vessels into the surrounding tissue and in 
fig. 3 may be seen arranged concentrically around one of the vessels. It is 
evident that in feeding, the proboscis of the sandfly must pierce some of these 
infected cells and the contained parasites be ingested. 

In addition to this hamster No. 331, several other animals were examined 
to sec whether there was any correlation between the presence of Leishmania 
in the skin and the number of sandflies that became infected when fed on these 
hosts The results clearly indicate that there is such a correlation for, with 
one exception, parasites were found in the sub-dermal tissues of all animals 
that were infective to sandflies, whilst conversely, no matter however intense 
the infection ot the internal viscera, unless parasites were present in the skin, 
insects fed on such hamsters remained negative. Hamster No. 800 is an 
example of an animal with a very slight infection of the liver and bone-marrow, 
and the spleen was negative, yet 5 out of 13 P, sergenti that were fed on it 
showed development of flagellates. Blood films made immediately after the 
feeding experiment were negative, but when sections of the skin were examined 
a moderate infection was foimd to be present. 

Hamsters Nos. 866, 860 and 883 ore good examples of animals fo which the 
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liver, spleen and bone-marrow were very heavily infected, but which gave 
negative results when sandflies were fed on them. The examination of the wlriW 
in these oases, and also in all others in which the hamster was negative to 
sandflies, has never resulted in the discovery of Leuhmania in the subdermal 
tissues. One individual, hamster No. 922, which had been inoculated only 
one month previously, gave positive results when sandflies were fed on it, but 
no parasites could be found in the portion of skin examined by us. The 
examination of the blood, however, was negative and one is compelled to Mume 
that in this individual the skin infection was very localised and the flies fed 
on a particnlarly favourable region. 

In view of the undoubted fact that parasites may sometimes be present in 
the peripheral blood, although in extremely small numbers, the sandflies may 
occasionally derive their infect ions from this source, but there is such a marked 
correlation between the number of parasites in the skin and the proportion of 
flies becoming infected that in the majority of cases the infection would seem 
to be derived from the skin 

Eristeme of Strains of Varying Degrees of Virulence. 

The extremelv variable results obtained by feeding sandflies on hamsters 
inoculated at the same time with similar doses of infective material is shown 
in the above table, and clearly indicates the importance of the vertebrate host 
in producing variations in infectivity towards the insect host. It seemed of 
interest, therefore, to see if there was any evidence of the existence in nature 
of human strains of varying degrees of virulence, ^th this object a number 
of hamsters were infected by inoculating them with the material obtained by 
liver ponoture of patients suffering from Kala Aaar, Five strains were thus 
isolated, subinoculated into other hamsters, and then tested as regards their 
infectivity to sandflies. 

Human f^rnin A. —On May 19, 1926, a hamster was inoculated intraperi- 
toneally with hver puncture material from case No. F 1584*, a typical case of 
Kala Asar in a Chinese patient. Ten months later this hamster was kiUad 
and examined for Teishmania. The ^leen was only moderately enlarged, 
but the liver, spleen and bone-marrow contained large numbers of parasites. A 
saline suspension of tbo liver and spleen of this animal was enbinoculated into 
12 hamsters, oare being taken to give each animal the same dose. 

’ The case numben are thoM of the Hoepital of the ShantuuK Chriatian Ualvenity, 
Moan. 
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The following table indioatee the results of the inoculations, and also tha 
percentage of sandflies that became infected when fed on these animak:— 


Table II. 
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Much enlarged 

+ + + + 

+ + + + 

-f 

A 0 • 

8 months 

Much enlarged 

+ +f f 

+ + f h 

-I-++ + 

A 10 

4 months 

Enlarged 

+ 

+ 

Neg 

All 

2 months 

Enlarged 

+ 

f 

+ 

A 12 

8 months 

Much enlarged 


+ f- 

+ + 


I^roaBtega 

showing 

flagfUirtff 

idmMon 

huuter. 


00 per cent. 


None. 


None. 

Sl'Speroent. 
87 per cent, 
83 percent 
9 per cent. 

22 per oeiit. 


Human Strain B .—On May 1, 1926, hamster No. 305 was inoculated intn* 
pentoneally with liver puncture material from case No. F I486, and killed on 
March 14, 1927. The spleen of this ammal was very much enlarged and the 
liver and spleen contained enormous numbers of parasites. The bone-marrow 
was only moderately infected. A liver and spleen suspension was inoculated 
intrapentoncally into 12 hamster), each receiving an e^al quantity of infective 
material. 

The results are indicated in the following table .— 
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Table UI 


Noaber 

ol 

feMMtor 


Ihterrftl 

between 

mocaUtion 

end 

death 


Result of post mortem examination 


Peroentage 


Sue of 
spleen 


Number of parasites in— 
UvPr Spleen | 


ahowuig 
flagellafea 
when fed on 
hamster 


B 1 
B 8 
B 9 
B 4 
B 6 
B 9 
B 7 
B 8 
B 0 
BIO 
Bll 
BIS 


a months 

Slightly enlarged 

Nog 

Neg 

Neg 

None 

0 months 

Enlarged 

' 1- ^ f 4 

+ + “T H 

»-4 

8 7 per cent 

0 months 

Enlarged 

-f-1 

j- 

t 

None 

7 days 

Normal I 

+ 4 

1 

Neg 

— 

0 months 

Enlarged 1 

1 4' + + -f 

h + 4- ' 

44-f 

S3 3 percent 

2 months 

Enlarged 

f f 

f1- h 

f 4 


0 months 

2 days 

Noimal 

1 hnlargod 

H + 

*- 


10 per cent 

0 months 1 


4 \ 

I- + + 


20 per cent 

2 months 
months 

Enlarged I 

> nlarged 

; ^ f 

1> pgenerated 

Nej, 

0 months | 

1 ] nlarged 1 


1 1 

4 + 44 * 

1 )0 per oent 


Human Sira%n C —On June 18 1926 hamster No 429 was inoculated mtra- 
pentoneally with liver puncture material from case No F 1734 and killed on 
Mbrch 15p 1927 Th< spleen of the animal was murh enlarged and both liver 
md spleen contained very large numbers of Ijcishinafiui 
Twelve hamsters were moenlated from this animal and the results are 
indicated in the folium ing lablt 


Table IV 


Number 

of 

hamster 


1 itei val 
bttw««n 
inoc ilation 
and 
death 


Result f pt Bt mortem examinati n 


J er eniage 
of 


Sire of 
spleen 


Number of paraintoe in— 


1 i\er 


Spleen 


Brne 
maim v 


showing 
flagellates 
whim fod on 
hamster 


C 1 

3} moi ths 

1 nlaig d 

F44 

f 

C 2 

2 months 

Normal 

N^g 


C 3 

0 months 

Fnlaigcd 



0 4 

0 days 

Normal 

H 

Neg 

C 0 

moi ths 

Mach 11 larged 

4 

T* 

C 6 

0 weeks 

Ei latgcd 

H 


0 7 

0 months ' 

Much enlarged 

H 4-4-4- 

4- f f 

C 8 

0 months 

1 Much nla god 

t t- 


c e 

0 months 

Slightly enlacged 

4- 

Neg 

C 10 

3} months 

Enlarge i 

+ f ^ 

+- f f 

C 11 

0 months 

hnlaraed 

f f 

r f 

< 12 

6 months 

SlightJy Cl laiged 

Neg 

h 


f f 

Neg 

Ng 

N«g 

H 

Vog 

1-4 + 


N«g 

f + n- 
1 

Xtg 


None 

None 

1 out of 0 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Vone 
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Human Straw D —On Julj 6, 1926, hamster No 468 was inoculated intra- 
pentoneoU^ with liver punoture matensl from rase No F 1836 and killed on 
March 15 1927 The spleen of this ammal was enlarged and the liver, spleen 
and bone marrow all rontamed ver\ large numbers of parasites 
Twelve hamsters wert mofulated from this animal and the results are 
in iicated m the followmg table — 


Tabk V 


Result of post mortom e^xamitiAtioii 

Intenul __ 

^_ ’ 


Nambei 

botween 

1 




f 

inoculation 


Number of paiaaitee m— 

har <4ter 

1 and 

^ise of 

1 




death 

Hpleen 

1 Laver 

1 

lloflA 





b[dcen 

Mjajuic 

marrow 

D 1 1 

^ G muntfafi 

Slight h cnlaignl 

+ + f : 

1 1 

n + 

D 2 

fi moDth« 

Much enlarged 

t A + 

4- F44 

+ + 4 

D 3 

5 months 

1 Slightly tnlarged 

1 

4 

N#g 

D 4 

2 months 

h margod 

4 

1 

Neg 

D 6 

5 months 

Enlarged 

I-++ f 

4 4 h ^ 

1 H ++ 

D b 

5 months 

Enlarged 

4 1 4- f- 

4'4'"^4’ 

H—!■+ 

D 1 

5 months 

Much enlaiged 

4 

h 

+ 

D 8 1 

31 m ntl s 

bhghtly enlarj^ 

4“ 

Degenerated 

D 9 1 

1 5 months 

Much enlarged 

1 ^ 

1 H + 

++ 

DIO 1 

SJ monthM 

Shj^htly onlaiged 

+ 

1 +t 1 

1 

Dll 

fi months 

Much enlaiged 1 

1 

+ 11’ 1 

1 

h+++ 

D12 

6 months 

Mooh enlarged I 

+ + 

1 

■\ + 


Feroeotftga 

of 

sandflies 
shoinng 
flagdlates 
wheaM 
hanuti r 


None 

None 

None 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

2 out of Ifl 


(- 11 ) 

1 oat of 18 


(- 12 ) 

None 


Human Strain E —On June 18 1926, hamster No 430 was inoculated mtra 
pr ntoneally with liver puncture material from case No h 1733 and lolled on 
March 16, 1927 The spleen of this animal was considerably enlarged, but 
the hver and spleen contamed only small numbers of Leishmama and the bone 
marrow was negative Twelve hamsters were inoculated from this animal 
with the followmg results — 
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Table VI. 


Number 

of 

huouier. 


£ 1 
E 2 
K 3 
E 4 
E 5 
£ 0 
E 7 
£ 8 
E 0 
E 10 
E n 
£ 12 


Intel val 
between ' 
inoooUtion ‘ 
end ' 
death. 


Refiult of 


SiKo oi 
Mpleen 


6 weeks 
5 months 
^ mouths 
0 months 
I 5 months 

3 moiitlis 
5 months 
5 mouths 
5 months 
0 weekft 
5 months 

4 months 


Slightly eulaigod 
I Not enlarge d 
Not enlarged 
Not onlazxcd 


Khghtly enlarged 
Slightly enlarged 
Slightly enlarged 



Normal 
I Not enlarged 
Slightly enlargid 


post-mortem CTaminatiuii. 


XnmlMM of paiasites in — 


I Li\ei. 


I NtK 

f- 

Neg 

Nfg 

f 

1 

I 

Neg 

Nm 

NiV 

Ntg 


Spleen. 


Nec 

1“ 

Neg 

T 

I 

1 I 

iNtg 

i 

\eg 


B4ine- 

marrow. 

I 

Neg 

Neg 

Neg. 

I 

Neg 

Nog 

Nog 

Nog 


Peroeatage 

of 

sandflies 
vhowmg 
flagellatiM 
when fed on 
hamster. 


None. 

None, 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None, 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


A ('Otuparisnii of theso five strains A to E shows what difEoicut degrees of 
vindemo arc* mot with irv nature. All hve patients were advanced cases of 
Kala 4j5ar with no obvious differences in the clinical symptoms, yet by sub- 
inoculatioii into hamsters very different results were obtained os regards the 
infectivity ol the parasite. 

Strains A dnd fi both possebs a (ornparativelv high degree of infectivity to 
hamsters, and also to sandflies fed upon them, for in strain A sue out of eight 
animals were infective to sandflies, and in strain B five out of six. It ib note* 
worthy, moreover, that in strain A a high degieo of infectivity to sandflies 
might be associated with a mild infection in the hamster, as in experiment 
A 1. Strain C shows a high degree of infectivity in the vertebrate host, for 
all the hainsterb inoculated except oue became infected with Letahmania in 
varying degrees of intensity. With the exoeptiou of one insect, however, all 
sandflies fed on these animals remained negative, so in this strain a higb degree 
of vinilence in the vertebrate host is accompanied by an almobt complete 
lack of infectivity towards the insect host. Strain D also shows the same high 
infectivity towards the vertebrate host, and low infectivity to the sandfly. 

Strain E is an example of one with a very low degree of infectivity in the 
hamster, and also in the sandfly, for none of the insects fed on animals infected 
with this strain showed any development of flagellates. 

The presence of such different strains, revealed by the detailed investigation 
of only five oases of the disease, suggests that in nature a similar, if not greater. 
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range of variation may be expected to occur. The different reeulte obtuned 
by feeding sandflies on patients, as described above (p. 601), also supports this 
view, and most of the Chinese cases that we have examined would seem to 
poasess a comparatively low degree of infeotivity to the insect host. 

The occurrence of strains of such varying degrees of virulence doubtless 
explains the epidemiology of the disease, which, as is well known, is very 
unequally distributed in the endemie areas. 

Other things being equal, when a strain with a high degree of infectivity is 
present, a large number of cases may be expected to develop in the niMghbour- 
hood, but when, as is the general rule in ('hma, the strain has only a low degree 
of infeotivity, very few cases will occur; so one finds occasional villages in 
which a considerable proportion of the inhabitants are infected, but in the 
great majority of the towns or villages only three or four cases will be present 
in each. It is suggestive of different degrees of virulence that in highly infected 
villages the disease is much more fcaml, and according to local reports booms 
to be more rapidly fatal, than in regions where onl}' isolated cases occur. 

TraMmtHsion Experimenta in 1927. 

The methods used in 1927 were identical with those employed by the Kala 
Azai Commission during the previous year and described by Hindis and 
Patton (1927). 

Expf rwienU irith Pkleboiomus major var. chtnmais, 

(а) Feeding ExperimenU, —Twenty-six hamsters \^ere exposed to the bites of sand¬ 
flies which hod fed on infected bamsters, respenai vely, 3, 4, 5, 6^ 7 and 8 days 
l>revioiu1y. In eveiy case the flios were proved to contain flagellates by subse¬ 
quent dissection, and in one instance, S 151, these parasites produced infection 
when moi'ulated intrapentonealiy into another animal. Ail the hamstem 
remamod negative after intervals of approximately 6 months. 

(б) IniToaUaw^M Inoculation ,—Five hamsters were Inoculated intraoutaneously uith 

the contents of infected sandflies at various intervals after their infective feeds, 
but all the animals remained negative. 

(c) Inlrapcrttonml Inoculaium ,—A total of 124 hamsters were inoculated Intrapen¬ 
tonealiy with saline suspensions of the gut contents of one or more sandflies that 
had fed on an infected animal respectively 2 to 10 days previously, some of the 
flies having re-fed onue or twice. Beven of those animals subsequently became 
infected ^ftith TjetEkmonia, and th«* particulars of these positive experiments an 
os f<dlowB:— 

Expetimcml 8 92.—Hamster inoculated ultraperitonealiy with contents of seven 
inf^ted sandflies fed 6 days previously on infeoted hamster 141 and kept at 
25° C. Six months later this animal was killed and found to be heavily Infected 
with Leukmania, Two other hamsters each inoculated with the omitenti of a 
single infeoted sandfly from the same batch remained uidnfeoted. 
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Experiment S 104,—Hanuter inoculatod iotraperitoneally with contents of five 
infected sandfliesj fed 6 days previously on infected hamster 331, and kept at 
25° C. Slx-ond-a-hnlf months later the anunal was killed and found to bo ^ oil 
infected with Jj^ishmanta, Two other hamsters inoonlated with the contents of 
sandflies from the same batch remained negative, although one of them received 
the contents of four, and the other of fi\c, infected insectH after 6 und W days’ 
interval^ respectively. 

E^^^eriment 8 151.— Giant hamslir. in<Kiilatc*d intrapenioncjilK with contents of 12 
infected sandflies, fed 7 days previously on infected hanuter 382, and refed 4 
days previously on a normal animal; one fly was leted a second time the day 
before it was dissected. The flies were kept at 26° C. Nearly 7 months later 
the hamster was killed a n d found to be moderately well infected with L^ishmania, 
Four hamsters that had been exposed to the bites of this batch of sandflies 
remained negative and also three other animnls that received ino<iilutionH of 
the contents of infected flies. 

Experiment S Lfl7. -Hainstor, iaocuiate<l inlraperitoneally with the contents of one 
Infected sandfly fed 0 days previously on infected hamster 141 and re-fed 4 days 
later on a normal anJmul. The fliea were kept at 25° 0 Six months later the 
hamster was killed and found to have a very slight infection aith Lefshmania, 
Two other htimstem also inoculatiNl with the contents of infected sandflies from 
the same bat< h remained uninfected, <ind also two other aaimais exposed to the 
bites of infected sandflies. 

Experiment S 173 —iAiant hamster, iiUKuluted iutraperituiieaily with contents of six 
infected samlflios fed 0 days previously on infected hamster 141 and kept at 
26° C. Six months later this gi.int hamster was killed and found to be moderately 
well infecded witii JjeishnianM Another giant hamster inoculated with the 
contents of six flies from the same batch, which wore disserted the previous day, 
remained umnfec’teil. 

Experiment H 184.—Giant iiamster, inoculatod intraporitonoally with contents of 
three infected sandflies fed 6 da>s picviously on lufocted hamster 738 and kept 
at 27° C. 8)x months later this animal was killed and found to be heavily infected 
with Let^manui. Another giant hanuter inoculated with the contents of three 
flies from the same batch 6 days after the infective feed remained negative, and 
also one exposed to the bite<i of these flies. 

Experiment 8 215.—Giant hamster, inoculated intrapentoneolly with the contents of 
one infectetl sandfly fed 5 days iireviously on lufeotod hamator 738 and kept at 
28° C. The animal was killed nearly 6 months later and found to be heavily 
infected with Leiahmania. 

ExpertmenU with P. eergentt, 

Jnirucuiantouh (nocuUUum. —Forty-one hamsters were inoculated intracutsnoousiy 
with flagellates from the guts of sandflies previously fod at varioiu intervals on 
infected hamaten. In every cose the animals remained negative, although in 
one instance, when the same dose was inoculated intrapentoncally, the hamster 
became infected with Leiehmania. 

(6) Intraperitoneal /oocukifto*.—Forty-eight hamsters were inoculated intraperl- 
Bcdine suspensions of the gut contents of one or more sandflies 
previously fed on infected hamstrrH at various intervals. Two animals 
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■ubaequcntly bicame infected with Ltukmania and partioulan of these expert* 
ments are given below — 

hxpenmeiU 8 10 —Hamster, mooolated lotrapentooeally with oontente eC eifjht 
infected sandflies fed 3 days previonsfy on infected HmmW Ho 8S1 (see above) 
and kept at 25° C Six and a half months later the hamster was killed end found 
to bo heavily infei tod with LataXmanta 

h rpmment S 43 —Hamster, inoculated with contents of 27 infected sandflies fed 4 
days previously on hamster No 331 (see above, p fl06) and kept at 25° C Six- 
and a half months later this hamster was killed and found to bo very hcsviljr 
infected with J atahmanta 

DtbCmnon of TiatMntsnon hxpenments 

Ihe leaultH ot these expenments with both species of sandflies show that 
Lctshtnanta in an infective state may develop in the ahmentaiy canal of insects 
which have fed on animals suflonng from this disease The negative results 
of the feeding experiments agree with those obtamed last year, but m nn degree 
mvalidate the author’s view that in China PhkboUmra major var chtnrtins is 
responsiblp for the transmission of Leiahmanta Experimental diffirultios 
prevLuted os from exposing hamsters to the bites of large numbers of infected 
sandflies at the same time, which must often occur in nature when a person 
may be bitten by a hundred or more ^dflies m the course of a single night 
Mon over the subcutaneous method of moculation has been shown to bo 
much less liable to produce infection than the mtrapentoneal one, and m the 
case of hamsters mooulated mtrapentoneally with the whole contents of 
varying numbers of mfected P major only 7 out or 124 or approximately 
1 m 18, became mfected. 

Congemtid Trammtssum 

The ooourrence of Eala Asar m Ohmese infants which, by reason of their age 
could not possibly have been exposed to the bites of sandflies, shows that other 
methods of infection must take place occasionally One of the most stnlong 
of these cases, for particulars of which I am mdebted to Dr IjCI of the London 
Mission Hospital Tientsm, is recorded m detail 

The patient, a four months’ old Chmese baby was brought by its mother to 
the out-patient department of this hospital on March 19, 1926 On oxamina 
tion, the spleen was found to be greatly enlarged extendmg half way across the 
abdomen, and the child was very ansemic and emaciated The mother stated 
that she first noticed a lump m the abdomen about two months previously, 
and the baby was then taken to a local Chinese practitioner who diagnosed the 
afieotion as “ P’l Cbi,” or spleen disease “ In spite of taking a good deal of 
Chinese medicinc'« the bab} showed no improvement, suffered from diarrhcsa 
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and grew thinner In view of the age of the child Dr Lei was doubtful as 
to its being a case of Kala Azar and therefore made a spleen puncture m I 
found abundant Lcishmania 

The mam mterest of this (ase lies m the fact that it could not possibly 1 ive 
been exposed to the bites of sandflies as their season ended approximat ly 
two months before the child was bom Although the mother showed no 
obvious signs of disease it is difiBicult of explanation except on the hypothesis 
of congenital transmission Low and Cook (1926) recorded a case of Indi ui 
Kala Axar m a child born in Lugland and there can be no doubt that m 
this patient the infection was derived from the mother who was also infectt d 

In the Tientsm case mentioned above the early development of the dis ise 
after only eight weeks strongly supports the view that infection took place 
*n utero even though the mother was not shown to be mfectel Dr Marshall 
Hertig kindly informed me of a similar case at Hsu Chowfu m which the 
pa^nt a five months old child was suececsfully treat d for Kala Azar at the 
lexial mission hospital This infant also from the date of its birth could never 
have been exposed to the bites of sandflies Durmg 1927 enquines were made 
m the neighbourhoo 1 of W ei hsien where Kala Arar is nd mie and other cases 
discovered of infants with large spleens that coul 1 not have been bitten by 
sandflies Although we were unable to obtain punctures of these cases the 
chnioal symptoms were characUristic of the disease Moreover the splenic 
enlargement m children was so well known in the neighbourhood as to have 
received a special name Nai P i or milk spleen Many of the inhabitants of 
endemic villages mcludiug our assistant Mr 1 ang I an Chow record having 
sofiered from this splcmc enlargemi nt m infancy and state that the disease is 
often fatal 

Although the evidence is mcomplete there seems to b ni other obvious 
explanation of this splenomegaly except Kala Azar and one u led to assume 
that not only may the disease be transmitted congemtally but also a 
number of cases recover from the infection without treatment Apart from the 
statements of persons who seem to have had the disease and recovered from 
it we have mot cases of undoubted Kala Azar m which the patients stated that 
they had suffered from enlarged spleen for many years—in one case as long as 
26 years— a"d it is only a slight step from such a chrome mfection to om which 
18 no longer fatal 

Hi'r pArimAnfa with hamsters support the new that a certam number of cast s 
recover without treatment as a small proportion of these anim al s became 
ntgative after hanng been shown to bo infected Attempts to demonstrate 
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oongamtal tnumniMkm ia tiieae animal* foiled, aa we were undble to gat tbam ^ 
to bleed in captivity. A dog which was heavily infooted with ChiiiMft Safo 
Aaar, the result of inoculation, had a litter of three pi^ which won atfltbocn, 
but the mi(»oecopio examination of amean from their organa, and also onltmeo, 
were native. 


SuiHtmry of Semlts. 

1 Phld)otomiii majot var. chtnenna is the most favoncable speoiea for the 
development of Leishmania, and in this insecf the flagellatea become attadied 
to the lining of the mid-gut and grow forward until they reach the anterior 
part of the gut. Invasion of the pharynx usually takes 6 days and under 
favourable conditions about 25 per cent, of the flies show a proboseis infection. 

2. PhtAotoimu tergonti is an equally favourable host for the early develop¬ 
ment, but in this species the infection remains confined to the broad posterior 
regions of the mid-gut, does not beome attached to the lining of the gUt, and 
never invades the proboscis. The infection is dependent on the presence of 
undigested food material and soon disappears when the gut is empty. 

3. Four out of 14 patients infected with Kala Aaar gave positive results 
when sandflies were fed on them, but only about 6 per cent, of the flies became 
infected. 

4. Experiments with a large series of hamsters infected with Chinese Eala 
Aaar show that considerable variation may be observed in the proportion of 
sandflies that show development of flagellates after feedmg on infected anunals, 
ranging from completely negative up to practically 100 per cent. 

5. In hamsters there is a marked correlation between the numb^ of parasites 
in the skin and the proportion of flies becoming infected. 

6. No Gonelation could be found between the presence of parasites in the 
circulating blood and infectivity to sandflies. 

7. A study of five human strains m hamsters showed the emtence of varying 
degrees of viiulenoe, ranging from a strain which was completely non-infootiv'b 
to sandflies, up to one which had a high degree of infectivity both to hamateia 
and to sandflies. 

8. Both P. major var. ehinenm and P. sergenti, infected with flagellatfo, 
gave native results when fed on nwmal hamsters, and also when their 
contents were inoculated into the skin of hamsters. The intraperitoneel 
inoculation of the ormtents of one or more infected flie* gave pomtive reenlts 
in 7 out of 124 experiments with P. tnoyof, and 2 oat of 41 with P. tergmUi, 

9. There is evidence in support of the view that eongenital transmiswm 
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The CoeffideiU of Diffusion of Laatio Aad through Muode. 

By Gracb Palkbb EaaLBTOM,* P. EoauETOMf and A. Y. Hniy F.R.S. 

(Fi«ni the Departroent of Physiology and Bioohomistiy, UniTcirity College^ London.) 

(Received September 22,1028.) 

In a reoent paper from thia laboratory, Stella (1) desoribed experiments 
relating to tbe diffusion of inorganic phosphate through muscle. The upper 
legs of a frog, fresh or in any required stage of fatigue, were suspended at rime 
aero in an excess of Ringer’s solution, and at various times t thereafter tbe 
phosphate content of the solution was determined. It was assumed that the 
diffusion obeys the equation 

P = 2cV15/tc 

where P is the number of milligrams of phosphate diffusing across 1 sq. cm. 
of the outer surface of the muscles employed, c the initial concentration of 
the phosphate in milligrams per cubic centimetre, h the coefficient of diffusion 
(cm.*/min.), and t the time of diffusion in minutes. The mean value of jb 
determined from the observations was 6 x 10~*, which is for less than that of 
analogous substances through water; Landolt-Bomstein’s Tables give, for 
example, for oxalic acid 0'2 X 10~^ for sodium formate 6 x 10'*, forpotas* 
sium carbonate 4*2 X 10~*. The small value of k showed that diffusion of 
phosphate through the fibres is far slower than in free solution. 

This method of determining the speed of diffusion is very convenient in 
dealing with living tissues. In principle it is only approximate; in practice, 
however, within certain limits, it yields results of considerable accuracy. 
Mathematically speaking the formula applies to the case of a semi-infinite 
solid bounded by the plane x s 0; by this is implied that the solid lies to the 
right of that plane, from x ^ 0 to x = oo, while well-stirred liquid in contact 
with it lies to the left. At t s= 0 the concentration in the solid is everywhere 
c; in the liquid the concentration—owing to the mixing—^is always aero. 
The rote of diffusion across the surface at any subsequent time t is then, per 
unit of area, 

Rate s= oy/k}id (1) 

and the amount crossing unit area in time t (reckoning from the start) is 

Amount = 2cVklln 

* Working for the Medtoal Reseacoh CoiinoU, 
t Fellow, 


( 2 ) 
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Now, provided that the time t be not too great, any body, of not too irregular 
shape, can be treated as a semi-iniinite solid. It has merely to be so large 
that in time t the concentration in its inner regions is not appreciably afiected 
by difhuion. For very short times equations (1) and (2) hold for a body of any 
sue and shape; the amount is proportional to the square root of the time. 
So long as this proportion holds, the constant of the proportion is 2oVA/n; 
with longer times it ceases to hold, as the concentration within the body 
changes. If, however, we know experimentally that the total amount diffusing 
per square centimetre of surfew^ (reckoned from the start), divided by the 
square root of the time (reckoned from t = 0), is the same for times and 
ih. < *i)> constant of the proportion is 2c\/h{-n. Obtaining c by 

analysis we can determine k. 

It ig Mgumod that r in initially uniform within the tuaue. Jf wo are dealing with the 
OMe of diffuaioD from a fatigued muBcle any treatment (such aa oontaot with oxygen» or 
a preUmhiaiy wanhing) which might decrease the conoentration of the subetanco in question 
m the surface layer must bo avoided. Moreover, for stnot accuracy, c must be reckoned in 
amts of mass (c.g.. milligrams) pft cubic centimfirCf und not per gram. 

In the present experiments a pair of frog's legs was skinned ami stimulated 
in nitrogen. It was then plunged rapidly into 20 c.c. of oxygemfeee* bi> 
carbonate-buffered Ringer’s solution and allowed to remuin there for a measured 
time t. The solution was then removed fur analysis and the muscles placed 
in a fresh 20 r.c. sample. They were then left for a further time (t, — <i) 
in the solution, which was again removed for analysis. Always two, and 
sometimes three, such' successive samples were used. The concentration of 
lactate in the Ringer’s solution rarely exceeded 1 {ler cent, of that in the 
muscles. The surface A of the muscles was then determined in square 
centimetres, by covering them with strips of paper and measuring the total 
area of the paper. They were then Hnally analysed for lactic acid in the 
ordinary way. 

Protein-free extract of liMue, or Hini^r, prepared by the ueo of trichloia(>etic acid, wae 
neutralised and treated with CuSO. and Ga(OU). to remove augan (van Siyke). The 
filtrate wae eatimated on the principle of Clauaen (2) (oxidation with dilute KHnO.) but 
without aeration (Meyerhof (3)), the oxidation being katalyaed bii MnSO. (Shaffer and 
Cotonlo(4)). Quanlitira of 0*2 to 1-6 mgr. of laotio aoid were uaoally eatimated, the 
teohnique having, in this range, an efficiency of 97| per cent., aa Judged by the raooveiy 
of adiM laotate. 

* Cyanide may not be uaed to prevent oxidation, beoanae in the aubacqurnt eetiinatlon 
the «7aoide behaves aimilarly to laotio aoid (giving rise probebly to formaldehyde) oanaing 
huge er r o r s which cannot be allowed for aocurateiy. 
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]f Pj t)e th(> uniuiiiit diffiitiing out io tiin(‘ and Pj the amount in time 
the quautiticH P|/\/^ <m<l Pj/V^should W equal within the limits of experi¬ 
mental error, if the iiiUHcleB be of volume V, and the amount of lautio acid 
iinaQy found in them Q, the initial concentration c must have been (Q -f* Pj)/V« 
The value oi k may then bo calculated. 

Tho data of u typicHl cjcf)orJmoiit may bo of intercht. in this com three times, ii# 
and /i ucro oinplo><^, and the eorreaiionding amounts J’|, and Pj diifusiDg oil# deter- 
inincci. Tho amount of lai late at the beginning (calcnJatet] ns lactic acid) was 4*9 mgrs. 
Ill 4 7 c c. of mus<'les (volume calculated from weight and Hjiceific gravity); henco c - 
IMM). A was 17 sq cm. Tho following n'aulU were obtHineil:— 

fi ]2-5iiunK. 27*5. /, 49. 

Pi - O'ftUmgis. Pj--()-80. 1 \ 1*18. 

**j/V?r <>'197. 0I91 9.109. 

Taking the moan\nluo of P/\ T- 0 it»7, and substituting in et|iiation (2) wo hml 

i n-0 ^ 10 5 

The following table contains the results of all exfieriinents regarded, on 
grounds other than the value of k finally obfamed, as being reliable. 

The results for the stiniiilated imisclea arc* shown graphically in fig. 1. It 



Fiu. 1.—The ditfiiHion constant '* of lactic acid out of living frog's muscle os a fimciiofl 
of tho initial lactic ucid concentration of the muscle. 
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is clear that the coefficient of difiusioa » &r from independent of the state nf 
fatigne of the mnscle. At high ooncentrationB of laetio acid h appcoaohes a 
constant valne of 6 x 10~*; at low concentrations it is nmoh larger, being 
(in the neighbourhood of O'l per cent, of laCtio acid) about 10 times as (pteat. 
This difference, however, is not due simply to the concentration of laetio acid; 
a muscle after heat iig(» or incubation, containing considerably more laetio 
ac^d, shows not a lower but a higher diffusion constant. 

It seems likely that the large change in diffusion constant with fatigue is 
due to an alteration in the lymph-interspaces of the tissue. In ihtigue the 
osmotic pressure of the inside of the muscle cells rises, and the fluid of the 
lymph spaces is taken up by a swelling of the cells. If this be so, increasing 
degree of fatigue should cause a gradual ftil of the diffusion oonstant to the 
lower value characteristic of the fibres when closely packed. On tiiis view the 
fall of k with increasing concentration of lactic acid would be due to a diminu* 
tion in the relative volume of the lymph spaces, and the variability of the 
results, not chiefly to experimental error (which is comparatively small), but 
to variation, in the fraction of the muscle occupied by l3rmph spaces between 
the fibres. 

The diffusion oonstant of lactic acid through the lymph must presumably 
be in the neighbourhood of 6*6 X 10~*, the valne obtaining (see below) in 
an agar jelly. The value found for a fatigued muscle (about 6 x 10~*) is 
oharaoteristio, on this hypothesiB, of diffusion through the fibres themselves. 
A tissue containing w per cent, of interspaces distributed at random, and (100— 
x) per cent, of fibres, would have, th^fore, for gross diffusion, a k of 1/100 
[» X 6-6 X 10-« -f (100 - x) x 6 X 10-®J = 10“® X [56*B0x]. Equating 
this to 6 X 10~®, f.s., the vtiue (fig, 1) for 0*06 per cent. lactic acid, we find 
X 8, Thus interspaces occupying about 8 per cent, of the volume of the 
muscle would give the value pf i found in the case of comparatively fresh 
muscles. This is a reasonable estimate of the interspaoes. 

When the integrity of the muscle fibres is partially destroyed by heat rigor 
we should expect to find, as we do find, ^ TwaMjAttno to tba diffnAm 

of lactic acid. In spite of the high osmotic pressure due to lactic acid formed, 
ib m the three extreme experiments at the bottom of Table 1 averages con¬ 
siderably more than m the observations on the unfatigoed muscles at the top. 
Ftesumably the membranes normally hindering diffbsiop are no longer intact 
in such oases, and the musde is tending, in respect of diffusion, to the stats 
of a rnembranelsss jtily. 

The low diffasien constants of lactic acid and inorgamc phos^iate thxough 
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fiTing mvcle aie in strikiiig oontnat with the JMhdmi oonetenb of 
oxygen. Aooordiog to &ogh (6) the diffoeion oonstant of oxygen, et 16* 0., 
is 1*38 X 10"*^ Thu, however, ia expressed in an unusual way, namely, 
for a gtadiaU of parlieU ptesaun of 1 atmosphere per centimetre, in place of a 
gradiont of ooneuUratioH of 1 o.o. per cubic centimetre per centimetre. The 
solubility of oxygen at 16* C. being 0*034, the former represents a concentra¬ 
tion gradient 0*034 o.o. per cubic centimetre per centimetre, or only 0*034 
times the latter. Thus, expressed in the ordinary way, the diffumon oonstant 
of oxygen at 16* C. is 1/0*034 times as great as Krogh’a value; it is 4 X 10~*. 
This is of the same order of quantities as the ooefB.oient of diffusion of most 
ordinary substances in free solution. Presumably, therefore, ojygen (perhaps 
beoatise it is electrically uncharged) travels through the membranes of the living 
cell as fast, or nearly as fast, as in free solution. 

In order to test, by a method analogous to the one employed above, the 
free diffusion of certain substances important in muscular metabolism, the 
following set of experiments was performed. An agar jolly was prepared con¬ 
taining creatine 410 mgrs. per 100 c.o., lactate 343 mgts. per 100 o.o., and 
phosphate 97^ ragrs. F per 100 o.o., pH about 7*6. This was poured into 
five tubes, two of them wide with a cross-section of about 4 aq. cm., three of 
them narrow with a cross-section of about 2 sq. cm. When the jelly had set, 
water Was poured into the tubes at time t => 0 and kept agitated, and changed 
at various timM to allow analysis for creatine, lactic acid and phosphate.* 
The amount of water was such that the concentration of the diffusing sub¬ 
stance never rose above 2 per cent, of that in the jelly. The results are shown 
in fig* 2 where the nmnber of milligrams which diffused out is plotted as a 
fnnotion of the square root of the time. In each case a good straight line 
results, showing that the use of equation (2) is justified. It will be noticed 
that the values for the small tubes are very slightly above those for the large. 
This is due, no doubt, to the fact that the curved rim of the jelly, due to 
oapQlariiy, where it was in contact with the tube, caused a relatively greater 
increase of surface in the small tube than in the large. The mean values of 
k, from the lines in the figure, are 


Ckeatine .. 6*9 x 10"* 

Sodium lactate . 6*6 x 10“* 

Sodium phosphate.. 6*6 X 10~* 


s FhMphste WM Mtlmated by the method of nriggp (6) m modified by RoMsoq a nd 
llact)aad(7)t onatliie by the miero-method of FoI1b( 8). Pure orMtlne WM used as 
the WsDdsid of refereooe. 
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Fro, 2.—“Modor” exponment with agar jelly containing creatine, Rorljiim lactate and 
aodiutn phoaphate at approximately the aamo conoentrat lona aa m fatigued muaole. 
Milligmins of each HiiliMtHnce diffusing out, per Nquure centimctn^ of Hurfacts aji a 
function of the square rout of the time of dilfunion H denolei aniall tube, L denotes 
largo tube. Hollow circles denote creatine and phosphate, full circles denote Uotate. 
Time of diffusion for each group shann in minutes thus, 48'. A Kgiire by the side of 
a plotted point indi(*atee the number of separate ubaervations. in coat* those are so 
close as to be indistinguishable in the dingram. Note that the amount diffusing is 
proportional to the square root of the time, and that the large tube gives points slightly 
lower than the small, owing to a greater influonce of capillarily on the form adopted 
by the jelly in the tube. For enleuiated diffusion constantH, etc., see text. 

These valuoa are of the same order of Hize as those of oxalic acid, sodium 
formate and potassium carbonate, referred to at the beginning of this paper ; 
for lactate and phosphate, however, and almost certainly for creatine though 
we have not examined it quantitatively in muscle, the values are far greater 
than for the same substances diffusing through a living muscle. 

In free solution sodium phosphate and sodium lactate diffuso at practically the same rate. 
Id mnscle, resting or fatigued, Stella's value of k for phosphate, vis., 5 x is the same 
as OUTS for lactate diffusing through fatigued mnsclo; our value for laotate in muscle only 
slightly fatigued is much higher. This suggests that in his experinients the fibres were 
closely packed in both cases, as we have supposed in the case of the fatigued muscles only. 
The Inconsistency may be due to a difference in the conditions of the two seta of experi¬ 
ments. In ours (see Table 1) diffusion was allowed only for a short time, averaging about 
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20 ininutes ; in his for a long time, 0 hours. It ih ell known that prolonged immenuon 
of a muscle in Ringer^a solution tends to cause it to swell, a process which probably occurs 
in the fibres themselves, maybe m ith an obliteration of the interspaces. If this bo so, Stella’s 
value in either case would oorreapond to dilTnsion through the fibres tightly packenj together 
wid "WO should expect it to be the aamo as ours for fatigutsl muscle. 

For muscles in rigor, Stella found a value of X; only slightly greater than for li\e ones, 
whereas ours is much greater. His rigor, however, was induced by prolongeil anaerobic 
survival at a low temperature, oum rapidly by bent. The latter treatment may well 
cause n greater breaking up of the membranes of the tiHsuc than the former, w ith a greater 
rise in the diffusion constant. 

1. If an object of any shajie containing a soluble diffumble substance in 
uniform concentration r is brought auddenly in contact with a large quantity 
of well-stirred solvent, not containing that substance, then the amount which 
diifuftefl out bears to the time a relation which, for short tinioh, is 

amount per square centimetre of surface — 2c\/Jet 

where k ifl the diffusion constant and / is the time. The range within which 
the formula is valid is discusMcd. 

2. This equation may be used to detennme the coefficient of diffusion of 
lai'tio acid through muscle. The upper legs of n frog, after stimulation, are 
placed in well-stiireil oxygen-free Ringer’a solution, and the amount of lactic 
acid diffusing out in various times is measured. The initial concentration in 
the muscles, and the surface area, are then determin'd. So long as the ratio, 
amount diffused -r VT constant ihv above formula is valid, and the value 
of the ratio allows us to calculate the coefricient of diffusion. 

3. In a liv(j muscle with low initial conceutrutions of lactic acid the value of 
k is about 6 X 10"^; with higher concentrations k is diminished, approxi¬ 
mately to 5 X iO*** in extreme fatigue. This diminution is not dhe to the 
concentration of lactic acid alone, since muscles after heat-rigor- containing 
considerably more lactic acid- show a value twice os great as that obtained 
for relatively unfatigued muscles. It is suggested that the bulk diffusion in a 
muscle is made up of two factors: -(a) diffusion through the lymph inter¬ 
spaces, which is as rapid as in free solution, with a constant ol about 
6*6 X 10"*; and (6) diffusion through the living fibres, which is much 
slower, with a constant of about 5 X 10 On this view when a muscle is 
relatively unfatigued the lymph spaces occupy about tt per cent, of its volume. 
As the osmotic pressure inside the fibres rises in fatigue the lymph is absorbed 
and the diffusion constant gradually diminishes to the value characteristic of 
the fibres closely packed. In the dead muscle, after heat rigor, the 
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mombranes of the llbrei^ are no longer intact, and the diffusion constant 
tends to riue towanls that through free solution. 

The expenses of this research have been borne by a grant from the Medical 
Research Council to P. Eggleton. 
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Sm ARTHUR EVERETT SHIPLEY 1861 1927 

Sot AbXRUA SHlPiiEY was the second son of Alexander Shipley of the 
Datdiet, who died m 18^6 He was bom at Walton on Thames on March 10, 
1861, and died at the Master s Lod||e bf Christ s College Cambridge on 
Septonber 22 1927 His health had for some time been failing but it was 
hopod that a visit to Tnmdad undertaken at the beginning of 1927 might 
re establish it This hope was not realised and after his return early m 
March, his condition contmued to give his fnends anxiety This was 
accentuated during Easter week by an attack which for some forty eight 
hours seemed likely to prove fatal He made an unexpected and really 
wondeirful recovery and for a considerable part of May and June was able to 
lead an active life attendmg to busmess and taking daily walks both in the 
Cdlege grounds and in the town The improvement did not contmue however, 
and although he was able to spend three weeks at Folkestone towards thf 
end of July he was going downhill with fluctuations throughout the summer 
The final illness began to show itself towards the end of August Before his 
deat^i he was contemplating a short account of the influence of Bmlogioal 
Soience on the spread of Colonisation to have been published m the Cambridge 
History of the British Fmpire of which Dr J Holland Rose is one of the 
editcm, but this essay does not appear to have been begun 

Arthur Shipley was one of several children of whom two sisters survive— 
Mrs A Butohmson wife of the present Professor of Mmeralogy at Cambridge 
and Master of Pembroke College and another who married Dr H M Stewart 
a well known medical practitioner m Dulwich and Semor Surgeon of the 
South Eastern Hospital for Children His elder brother Sir William Shipley 
(died 1922), was three tunes Mayor of Wmdsor and his youngu brother 
Reginald (died 1924) went to the Boer War as a captam of the City Imperial 
Voluntetfs, served as colonel in the Great War and received the honour of 
OMG 

In childhood Shipley was markedly dehcate havmg commenced life ae an 
abnwmally small infant He developed rather late and is said to have taken 
no real Intaieat m learning until he entered University College School London, 
in 1877 Like many other naturalists he commenced his soientifio career as 
a medmal student and spent a year at St Bartholomew e Hospital A year 
later (1880) he entered Christ s College Cambridge m the Michaelmaa Term 
Be ohtAtwwti Tint Class m both parts of the Natural Soieiices Tnpoa Part I 
m. 1888 and Phrt II in 1884 having been engaged for aevcral montiis between 
these two amnmelaons m reeesroh work at the Zoolcgioal Station at Naples, 
a plaw-foir w^***)* he retr ai****^ ^ atriing atfectaon HewsadectedtoaFeDowah^ 

vca. ^ 
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at Christ’s in 1887, and became Master of the College in 1910. In this capacity 
he served as Vice-Chancellor of the Univetsily from 1017 to 1919. He had 
been appointed Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy in the University 
in 1886, Lecturer on Advanced Morphology of the Invertobrata in 1894, and 
Reader in Zoology in 1908; and for many years from 1801 he had been 
Secretary to the Museums and Lecture Booms Syndicate, an important 
position which made him practically the business manager of the numerous 
Museums, liabomtories, and other buildings which came under the control 
of that body. From the time of his entry as a freshman in 1880 till his death 
he resided in Cambridge, but he travelled extensively and had probably lost 
count of the number of tiroes he had crossed the Atlantic, principally in 
viuts to the United States, where he had many close personal friends. He was 
elected into the Royal Society in 1904, serving on its Council from 1909 to 1911, 
and he was a member of many other learned societies. He was Chairman of 
the Council of the Marine Biological Association, Treasurer of the Research 
Defence Society, and a member of the Central Medical War Committee and 
of the Committee of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology. His 

scientific distinction, principally as a parasitologist, was recognised by his 
election as Foreign Member of the American Association of Economic Ento¬ 
mologists and of the Helminthological Society of Washington, and Honorary 
Member of the Soci4t4 Royale Zoologique et Malacologique de Belgique and 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. He was a Trustee of the Hunterian, 
Tancred, and Beit Foundations, a member of the Royal Commissions on the 
Civil Service, Trinity College, Dublin, and the Importation of Store Cattle; 
and of the Departmental Enquiry into Grouse Disease. He received the 
Honorary Degrees of D.Sc. Princeton, LL.D. Michigan, and M.8c. Dtexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. His public services were recognised in this country 
when he was selected for the honour of G.B.E. in 1920. 

It follows from this recital that Shipley’s career was a many-sided one. 
He was in the first instance a competent zoologist and a successful researcher 
and teacher. He had great gifts as a popular writer, who could expound the 
results of Biological research in an intelligible form, made more attractive by 
numerous touches of effective humour. From early days he realised the 
immense importance of Biological knowledge in its practical bearings on 
Agriculture, health and disease; and a large proportion of his public work 
was devoted to the application of this knowledge. He did notable service 
to the country during the Great War. 

Shipley and I came up to Cambridge at the same time, in October, 1880, 
We were the companions of specially brilliant students, many of whom were 
destined to achieve marked distinction. Among these may be mentioned 
Adami, Bateson, Chree, Fitzpatrick, J. R. Green, Barker, Head, fflieirihgton, 
Thxelfall, and D’Arcy Thompson, besides others, such m Adam, Sorley and 
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Wliit6head, in subjects outside the range of the Natural Sciences Tripos. 
The s tiTnula tmg effect of this personal environment was increased by the 
enthusiasm of our teachers, who successfully inculcated in us the belief that 
knowledge is good for its own sake. The study of Science had quite recently 
begun to make great strides in Cambridge, although we wore not contemporary 
with the commencement of the modem movement, largely due to Adam 
Sedgwick and Henslow. The list of University Professors and others working 
for science was, however, a notable one. Liveing, Humphry, and Michael 
Foster had been mainly instrumental in establishing the olftimw of natural 
science to an honoured place in the University. Lord Rayleigh was Cavendish 
Professor, and Zoology was represented by Alfred Newton, J. W. Clark, 
F. M. Balfour, and Adam Sedgwick the younger. Vines, a Fellow of Shipley’s 
College, was engaged in teaching Botany on modern lines. Although 1 cannot 
speak too highly of the friendship and scientific assistance we received from 
Newton and Clark, the influence of Frank Balfour must be mentioned as the 
outstanding soological feature of our student dajrs. The effect produced in 
Cambridge by the news of his death in an Alpine accident on Mont Blanc, in 
July, 1882, may be estimated by the records Shipley has left in two of his 
books (‘ J. W. Clark,’ p. 136 and ‘ Cambridge Cameos,’ p. 162). Balfour’s 
personal qualities had endeared him to his pupils in a way few teachers are 
beloved. His great work on Comparative Embryology bad just been 
published ; and Shipley, like others of his pupils, early commenced research 
work in this field. Before taking Part II of his Tripos he had produced an 
interesting paper on the structure and development of the Brachiopoda 
(' Mitth. Zoo]. Stat. Neapel,’ vol. 4, p. 494), and in January, 1887, he published 
a valuable account of the development of the River Lamprey (’ Quart. J. 
Micr. ScL,’ vol. 27, p. 326), The study of morphology had recently received 
a special stimulus by the inventiou, m the Cambridge Laboratory, of a new 
method of cutting and mounting serial microscopic sections. By means of 
the antomatic microtome of Caldwell and Threlfall, the first instrument of its 
kind, it became easy to cut sections in continuous ribbons, and to fasten them 
to slides in such a way that every section occupied its proper place in the 
series. The study of embryology and anatomy, particularly of many of the 
groups of Invertebrates, was immensely facilitated by this simple device, an 
entirely new departure in methods which was fully utilised by Shipley and his 
contemporaries. He bos himself expressed surprise (‘ Cambridge Cameos,’ 
pp. 143,162) that embryology and morphology constituted so largo a proportion 
of the rMearoh carried on at the end of the last century under the special 
influenoe of Darwin’s teaching, itself the result of study along widely different 
lines, 

l^pley did not, however, follow up his earlier intorests, except by writing 
Articles on Brachiopoda in ‘ The Cambridge Natural History ’ (1865) and the 
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‘ Encyclopedia Bntannica ’ (1902) He soon turned his attention to the 
Glephyrea, on which he published hia fint important memoir m 1890 (“ On 
PAymosoma vamns,” ‘ Quart J Mior Soi/vol 31, p 1) This was followed 
by several other substantial papers on the same group, treated partly on 
morphological and partly on systematic lines, mcluding descnptions of the 
species collected by vanous expeditions The publication of the ten volumes 
of ‘ The Cambndge Natural History ’ (1896-1909), of which he was jomt 
editor, occupied much of his time for some years, but he was meanwhile 
establishing his reputation as an authority on parasitic worms, on which he 
published at least forty to fifty papers The consideration of the numerous 
practical questions arising from the mvestigation of parasites was no doubt 
largely instrumental m leading him to a more general study of the economic 
aspects of Zoology As early as 1887, however he had been sent by the Colonial 
Office on a mission to mvestigate a plant disease m the Bermudas, and m 
1889 he had published a note on beetles destructive to nee crops m Burma 
As years passed, he became increasmgly mterested in the practical applications 
of Biology, a subject which remained as his most endurmg mterest He 
performed a valuable service by participatmg m onginal work of this nature 
and by emphasising, m popular writings, the enormous importance of a 
knowledge of Biology to mankmd Although not by nature or mclination 
a systomatic Entomologist, much of his later work was concerned with Insects 
and Araohmds Dunng the War, for instance, he published two very 
attractively written booklets, mainly on these groups, * The Minor Horrors of 
War ’ (1916) and ‘ More Mmor Horrors ’ (1916) which were widely read, 
and forcibly brought home to those who were not Zoologists the lesson that 
a study of Insects is essential to success m war as m peace He was consulted 
on the establishment, by the Colonial Office of the Imperial Bureau of 
Entomology, originally founded, under another name, m 1909, with Lord 
Cromer as its first Chairman, and he served as a member of the Honorary 
Committee of Management from the begmnmg until his death At a later 
period Lord Milner asked his advice with regard to the foundation of a College 
of Agriculture m the Tropics, and shortly afterwards (m 1919) he appomted 
a Tropical Agncultural College Committee, with Shipley as its Chairman 
The project took definite shape m 1921, when the West Indian College of 
Tropical Agriculture was established, with a Governing Body of which Shipley 
was Chairman He contmued to hold this position until his death, the College 
having meanwhile become the Imperial College of Tropical Agncultuie 
In 1924 he visited Tnmdad, where the College has been erected, to attend the 
ceremony of laying the foundation stone, and m the course of thiB«joumey he 
went also to Jamaica, New York, and New Orleans m the mterests of the 
College. He re visited Tnmdad early m 1927, but, as ezplamed above, the 
voyage was not successful m improving the condition of his health, which 
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had become unsatisfcuitory Xbe value of hia work for the College le ludirated 
by a Resolution of the Governing Body which was passed immediately after 
his death, recording their deep sense of the irreparable public and personal 
loss sustained by the College, the Governors and the Btafi 
Shipley was at all times keenly mterested m such subjects as Malaria and 
Yellow Fever, which are earned by Dipterous Insects, and the Hook worm 
disease of nuners, due to a Nematode parasite each of these diseases being 
responsible for an enormous toll of human life and for an almost equaUy 
important dimmution of human vigour and efficiency 
In 1893 Shipley produced his ‘ Zoology of the Invertebrata,’ a text-book 
which has been largely used by students, and he collaborated with Prof 
E W MaoBnde m writing another text book (‘ Zoology,' 1901), a work which 
has had an equally successful career He had previously been associated with 
Dr Schonland and Prof Poulton m translatmg and issuing an EnglishTedition 
of Weismann’s researches entitled ‘ Essays upon Heredity,’ a book which 
greatly assisted m familiansmg English readers with Woismann's results 
He was editor of the Pitt Press Natural Science Biological Senes, and, for 
a time, of the ‘ Fauna of Bntish India ’ senes, and co editor of ‘ Parasitology ’ 
and of the ‘ Toumal of Economic Biology' He was perhaps at his best as 
a popular exponent of Zoology, in articles he wrote for * The Times ’ and 
other papers and in vanous books of which the earliest seems to have been 
‘ Pearls and Parasites ’ (1908) ‘ ‘ J,’ a Memoir of John Wilhs Clark ' 

(1913) 18 a skilfully wntten account of a singularly attractive personality, 
oontauung much mtercsting information with regard to Carabndge during 
the nmeteenth century including its earlier half, when conditions were very 
different from those existmg at present, together with a valuable record of the 
growth of the Natural Science School During the Great War and while 
Vice-Chancellor of th« Universitv, Shipley was a member of the Bntish 
Umversity Mission which was sent out by the Foreign Office on the mvitstion 
of the Council of Dofenci at Washington In this capacity he made a very 
extensive tour m the Umted States visiting the pnncipal Umversities and 
helping to mterest Americans in the Bntish share m the War An attractive 
sketch of this visit dunng which Peace was declared, was published as ' The 
Voyage of a Vice Chancellor ’ (1919) His small book, entitled ‘ Life ’ 
(1923), was published m response to an invitation by the Cambndge Umversity 
Press “ to wnte a book wWh would make students of Elementary Biology 
think ” The effort may be desenbed as emmently successful The book is 
divided mto a senes of chapters illustrating the vanous mamfestations of life 
by well-chosen instances, and it gives much information which is not at the 
disposal of every professed Biologist As m his other popular wntings, the 
st^e 18 attractive, lightened by well placed humour which does not detract 
from the digmty of the subject It is mteresting to note that he closes on 
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a note of optimiBm, and concludes that “the world is a better, a cleaner, 
and a kindlier place to live in than it was in the middle of the last oentorjr.” 
His ‘ Cambridge Cameos ’ (1924) includes a sketch of the early history of 
Cambridge and much other interesting matter. He records the discovery of 
the hist proclamation of Henry Ylll in certain paper taken down from the 
ceiling of rooms in the Lodge at Christ’s, during the repairs and reconstruction 
which were undertaken on his becoming Master. The essay on ‘ The Hunting 
of the Yale ’ is a characteristic example of his success in dealing with a subject 
which is partly zoological. The appreciation of £. A. Wilson, who was one of 
those who lost their lives in Scott’s last Antarctic Expedition, brings out not 
only the charm of the man he commemorates, but also his own capacity to do 
justice to the good qualities of a friend. In ‘ Islands ’ (1924) ho describes 
some of his travels abroad, giving information about the Imperial College of 
Agriculture at Trinidad and other places he had visited. Among the more 
interesting records in this book is a description (p. 95) of a visit he paid to 
Metchnikoff, at Messina, in 1883, the year of the discovery by that great 
naturalist of the idle played by phagocytes in health and disease. The personal 
results of that discovery are recorded in Metchnikoff’s own words : " A zoologist 
until then, I suddenly became a pathologist.” 

No memoir of Shipley would be complete if it did not emphasise the value 
of his public work. He served on innumerable Committees, Councils, and 
Gkivemment Commissions, and he was Vice'Chancellor of the University 
during the two critical concluding years of the War. At this time he worked 
unceasingly, in addition to his more routine duties, in malriiig the resources 
of Cambridge available for employment to the advantage of the country. 
He was concerned with the organisation of hospitals, with making Cambridge 
a training place for cadets and for staff officers on leave, and he placed his 
extensive knowledge of parasites at the disposal of the Government. His 
hospitality to wounded officers was unending, and he hod a constant succession 
of convalescents living with him at the Lodge, sharing his meals and conversing 
with him during the evenings, when he might well have found reasons for 
not showing this kindness by pleading the exacting nature of his ordinary 
duties. He took great interest in the courses of study for Naval Officers 
which were instituted in Cambridge after the War. 

Several other services he performed for the University should also be 
mentioned. He was specially interested in the Appointments Board, a body 
which has done valuable work in finding careers for young graduates. It may 
be worth while to notice also the action ho took in arranging for the annual 
publication of ‘ The Cambridge Pocket Diary,’ which differs from most of its 
land by beginning at the end of September, just before the commencement 
of the Academic Year, ending at the conclusion of the following Calendar 
Year. This is a most convenient form for those who are concerned wHh 
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Univenities and learned Societies, but 1 tbink I am right in stating that the 
idea originated in Oxford, shortly before the first Cambridge Diary ajvpearod. 
Shipley was responsible for selecting, as the motto of the Diary, the apposite 
lines, taken from J. E. Stephen 

“ Years die in July and are dead till September : 

By the first of October the New Year’s bom : 

It’s a sturdy infant in mid-December, 

And reaches its prime some April morn • 

Hot and weary in June, it must perish soon, 

It is working too hard : it will break: but here 
la the Dawn of the Year.” 

The wide range of Shipley’s interests is further illustrated by the fact that 
in 1917 he presided at a meeting, held in Christ's Lodge, which resulted in the 
foundation of the Cambridge University Anglo-Spanish Society (now the C.U. 
Spanish Society) and in his election as Cliairman. He specially exerted himself 
to assist the Society after the establishment of the Readership in Spaniah 
in October, 1919. The Spanish Ambassatlor, Senor Merry del Val, with hia 
wife, subsequently stayed at the Lodge, on Shipley’s invitation, and addrOsaed 
the students at a most successful meeting. At a later period, the Chilian 
Minister, Sefior Augustin Edwards, visited Cambridge in similar circumstances, 
and afterwards became a *frequent visitor at the Lodge. These visits 
Stimulated interest in the study of Spanish and led to a large increase in 
membership of the Society, principally among undergraduates. Shipley took 
the practical method of keeping up this interest by frequently receiving the 
members at pleasant gatherings in his study. 

Shipley had an unusually wide circle of firiends among persons in all degrees 
of society. He had special pleasure in giving small dinner parties, which he 
consider^ more conducive to the true intimacy of friendship than the larger 
and more formal parties of this nature which were at one time general in 
Cambridge. He entertained regularly on Sundays at luncheons, and he 
welcomed men of all ranks and ages who chose to visit him at his informal 
receptions on Sunday evenings. His knowledge of the world rendered his 
counsel particularly valuable to his College and University. He was respected 
by all as a man who consistently maintamed the highest standard of public 
and private dnty, and in the midst of responsibilities which might well have 
absorbed all his attention he was invariably ready to give his time to the 
performance of acts of kindness. May I odd that he was the earliest of my 
Cambridge scientific friends, and that, as his collaborator for many years in 
matters in which we were closely associated, I had the best opportunities 
possible of appreciating his ability, his versatility, hia industry, and, above all, 
his nnsel'fish devotion to duty and kindness of heart. 
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SIR DAVID FERRIER 1843 1928 

Oh March 19 of this year in London where had been hu home fair neatly 
aixty years died David Femer Elected mto the Society m 1876 a peonew 
m ezpenipental physiology as applied to the bram he had lived long, oomtitii 
tmg m his person a tie between the present generation and a past one which 
he had himself emmently helped to make of permanent significance to 
neurology and devoting veteran sexvice to neurology and medicine 
Bom January 13 1843 he was a younger son of David Femer who engaged 
m busmess at Wpodside near Aberdeen AsaboyhehadbeenattheOzanmoar 
School and Gymnasium of his native city and at the age of 17 had gamed first 
{dace in the competition for bursaries at the Umversity there The Faculty he 
entered was that of Arts In 1863 he took with first class honours m CUsssica 
and m Philosophy his H A degree In those subjects he was awarded the 
Ferguson Scholarship open to graduates of all the four Scottish Univemtus 
At Aberdeen Umversity he came under and was mdeed a favourite pupd of 
Alexander Bam the Professor of Logic, author of a well known troatue Body 
and Mmd the first sketch of some chapters of which appeared (m sucoeasive 
nnmbeis of the Fortnightiy Review ) m 1866 In that year Femer went to 
Edmburgh to study medicme and at Edmbuigh by the end of 1868 he 
graduated M B Then but not for long he acted as assistant to Thomas 
Layoook the Professor of Practioal Medicme, and also engaged, for his oucum 
stances were straitened m coaching students a task whidi provsd very 
nnoongenial to him He forsook it to become assistant to a general pmoti 
tionet m Sufiolk Dr Image, of Bury St Edmunds so acoompluhed man, 
bachelur te lettres and F R 0 8, and member of a family wdl kbown fot 
aoholarahip and proficiency m natural sdenoe one of them classical tutor at 
Tmufy College, Cambnd^ another a recognised andhon^ on the geology 
of the distnct where he lived as reotew While with Image, and with the hearty 
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(MMipciMtaoa otluAge himwlf, ho spent most of his time in lesenreh, an inveati.- 
nto til* ooB^Mzathre anatomy and intunate strnotun of the Ciocpota 
Qaadangtmina.” This was carried out, as he in later yeati enjoyed recounting, 
largely amid tiie am e niti e s of Image’s garden, a place known loealfy- for its 
beau^, and forming to such a deli^^ted observer of living nature as IPstrier 
a t^ieoially ohngenial setting for his study. The work was later sent in as an 
t h esis and awarded a Gfold Medal. In after years he again returned to 
the snbjeot in a researoh with Dr. Aldren Turner. 

In 1870, Ferrier removed to London, and was appointed Lecturer on 
Fhjrskilogy at the School of Middlesex Hospital, on the resignation of Burden 
Sandeonlon. He rerited from it in the following year to begin his long associa¬ 
tion with the Medical School of King's College, as Demonstrator of Fhysudogy 
there. At King's, in 1872, he succeeded Dr. Guy in the Chair of Forensic 
Medicine, and he held this position until 1889, when he became Frofessor of 
Neuropathology, a Chair specially instituted in his honour. In his early years 
in London he shared a house, since demolished, 53, Somerset Street, with two 
follow Bdinbnrgh graduates of his own standing, Lauder Brunton and Milner 
Fothersgill, the former to become a Fellow of the Royal Society a little earlier 
than himself. Although engaging in practice he from his first arrival embarked 
on a career of laboratory research. His attention dwelling specially upon the 
physiolegy of the nervous system, he had contact with Hughlings-JaokMn and 
with JadcBcm’s views and teaching on the cerebral mechanism of certain forms 
of oonvolsions. In March, 1873, when he was paying a visit to his friend 
and fdlow Edinburgh graduate. Dr. (now Sir) James Cnchton-Browne, then 
Director of the West Biding Asylum, Wakefield, conversation turned upon 
the excitability under galvanism of part of the cerebral surface of the dog 
as reported from the Continent by Fntsch and Hitag. There followed, 
during the course of the spring and summer of 1873, m the laboratory recently 
fonnded at the Asylum by its enlightened and progressive Director, who 
pot it at Ferrier’s disposal for the purpose and even provided the animal 
the memorable experiments with which Femer opened his detailed 
eystematio eiqiloration by faradic stimulation of all parts of the central nervons 
system in representative types of votebrate from lowest to highest. A 
grant of money from the Royal Society helped him to mclude obeervatione on 
the brain of t^ ape, an organ much closer to the human brain than any laid 
under ocutributfo" hitherto—a step historically leminisoent of Galen, if 
the tradition that Galen executed expenmente on apes be in fact correct. 

The first publication of Fenier’s experiments dates from 1873 in the Reports 
of the West H**^*'*g Asylum. A fuller account formed the sabstanoe of the 
Oraosian Leotore of the Royal Socety delivered by him in February, 1874. 
Bs was selected Ckoonian Lecturer also for the following year, 1876, and as sooh 
gave an account of further extensions of his experunents. The aetivify 
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characteriBtio of him is evident in the circamstaiioe that the main experimental 
resnlts wore all obtained in the course of a very few years and fully published 
between 1873 and 1876. As was said of him by Sir John Rose Bradford in 
the Presidential Address this year to the Royal College of Physioians, of which 
Fetrier was a Fellow, Ferrier placed the question of cerebral localisation of 
function on an absolutely certain basis of proved experimental fact. He 
established the localisatipn of the ‘ motor * cortex very much as we now know 
it. He located it as a region accompanying the Rolandic fissure across the 
lateral aspect of the hemisphere and extending thence over and upon the 
hemisphere’s median aspect. He pointed out that its extent was greater 
and its character more detailed in the ape than in any of the types less near 
to man. He showed that its focal movements were obtainable with such 
definition and precision that ” the experimenter can predict with certainty 
the result of stimulation of a given region.” He went on to determine the 
effects of destruction of limited portions of the cerebral cortex. He allocated 
regions specially concerned with vision and with hearing respectively. He 
showed that the hemiplegias and monoplegias ensuing on injuries within the 
motor region of the ape were characteristically greater than those produced 
by similar cerebral lesions in the dog. The symptoms in t)^ ape he stressed 
as bemg strikingly akin to those familiar in the clinic. At the International 
Congress of Medicine of 1881, held in London, he gave a convincing demon¬ 
stration of his results before a gathering of the neurolojpsts of Europe. ^ 
Charles Ballance, who was present, relates that there, on the appearance of 
one of Ferrier’s hemiplegic monkeys, the clinician Charcot, of Paris, exclaimed 
“ It is a patient I ”—^words pregnant as a pronouncement on the case for which 
Ferrier was arguing, and on the facts for which he was contending, against 
Gk>lt8, a physiological authority present who, without experience of experi¬ 
ments on the ape, broadly denied to the cerebral cortex all localisation of 
function. 

His Croonian Lectures to the Royal Society were followed by thoOulstonian 
Lectures to the College of Physicians in 1878, and in the interim by the publica¬ 
tion of his ” Functions of the Brain ” (1876). This book, addressed mainly 
to physiological and medical circles, interested also a wider audience; it was 
translated into several languages, and reissued in an enlarged edition in 1886, 
It and the work it embodied went far to place cerebral localisation in the fore¬ 
front of neurological interest, not only fox the physiologist and physician, but 
for the anatomist and psychologist and a section even of the general public. 

Ferrier did not hesitate, from the operative success attending his ejqieri- 
mental venture upon monkeys, to argue that in the human patient, given the 
essential prelimmary of diagnosis as to nature and seat of disease by the 
physician, surgery could in like manner proceed to operative relief. Ho 
asserted that under Lister’s surgical procedure (he had Lister as a snrgioal 
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colleague at Sing’s) the brain offered of itself no prohibitive surgical difficulty. 
In his Marshall Hall Oration of 1883, after ten years of experience of operating 
on the brain of animals, he repeated this appeal with no less insistence. 
Physiological experiment, he declared, although finally and fully demonstrating 
cerebral localisation, and although showing by its reliable safety upon animals 
that sunilar operative success could be achieved on man, had still had no 
appreciable following from practice in the olinic. The very year of this 
appeal, MacEwen, of Glasgow, operated for the second time for intracranial 
’disease, and in the year following, namely, 1884, Rickman Gk)dlee, in London, 
performed his well-known pioneer operation, removing “ a cerebral tumour of 
the size of a walnut the position of which had been correctly localised.” A 
surgeon, himself distinguished in intracranial surgery and versed in the history 
of its development, has said with penetration and generosity that to Ferrier 
rather than to the surgeons is primarily due the origination of modem 
cerebral surgery. Of the results traceable to Ferrier's experiments on the 
brain of the monkey, one, therefore, has been the practical relief by surgery 
of patients suffering from certain forms of cerebral tumour and intracranial 
mischief. That fact lends a touch of irony to the circumstance that in sequel to 
this beneficent research Femer was violently persecuted by anti-vivisectionists, 
and finally on its account was the object of an action-at-law instituted by them. 
Their attack ho met and defeated, and he showed the main statement in their 
accusation to be untrue. A further irony in the situation was that the prosecu¬ 
tion, carrying from certain quarters malignant opprobrium, brought also general 
notoriety vrith immediate increase of his consulting practice. The public 
reasoned doubtless that an authority persecuted for experimenting on the 
brain must possess knowledge about it worth consulting. 

The Work of Ferrier was, above all, a fundamental contribution to the study 
of the physiology of the brain. As to this, to trace the origins of his enquiry 
and of the decisive effect it produced, requires regard to some contemporary 
circumstances. Current scientific opinion, phj^iological and medical, at that 
time held that the cerebrum was the “ organ of mind ” and mind being a unity 
presented atl regards its mode of functioning no detectible spatial differences. 
The cerebral cortex was thought of as imdifferentiated, in so for that a partial 
destruction or lesion of it wherever situate entailed only a diminution of its 
functional capacity ftt bloc. Moreover, current doctrine opined that the 
cerebrum, as was at one time thought of the grey matter of the spinal cord, 
was irresponsive to all stimuli, electrical or other which physiological experi¬ 
ment ha d at command, Ferrier, however, at the outset of his student life, 
even before he began medicine, was early in close touch with one whose 
outilook, desjate metaphysical training, was singularly attached to the soien- 
tifio ide^ of ultimate unity. Bain, as Professor of Logic, kept a detailed model 
of the human brain upon his lecture table, gave an up-to-date description 
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of the struoture of the nervous 83 mtem in his lectures, and constantly set 
before his class the union of psychical foots with physiological meohaiusin 
His “ Mind and Body ” opens with the words “ Many persons, mocking, ask— 
What has nund to do with bram-substance, white or gr^ t Can any facts or 
laws regarding the spmt of man bo gamed through a scrutiny of nerve-fibres 
and nerve colls > ” On its last page its summing up runs “ The arguments 
for the two substances have now entirely lost their validity The one substance 
with two sets of properties, a double faced imity, complies with the exigencies 
of the case ” Psychologist, he expressed the hope “ We may possibly unlock 
the secrets of the structure, may compel the cells and fibres to disclose their 
meaning and their purpose ” From such a milteu as this Femer's student 
years passed on to medical observation, and with predilections such as his 
and a nature which had nothing lauaezfatre about it, we may suppose that 
the precepts received from Bam contributed an effective factor toward shaping 
a career which was, however, as to its great results entirely Femer’s own 
Further, when Femer moved to London he there found Hughlings-Jaokson, 
and the views Jackson had already brought forward for discussion m 1868 
and then put together m the famous “ Study of Convulsions ” issued by him 
in 1869 In that analytical study of the cluucal picture, smee fanubar as 
" Jockbonian epilepsy,” Jackson ascribed to the cerebral cortex ’motor 
centres ” which could be stimulated by trauma or by residual effects of trauma, 
motor centres which were situated m the grey matter of certam cerebral con 
volutions, " the convolutions surroundmg the corpus stnatum ” These views 
were against the orthodoxy of the time For Femer they pro\ed an impetus 
to experimental enquiry He prefaces the account of his experiments by 
stating that they have had for an object the ” testing of the theory of Hugh- 
Imgs Jackson that locabsed and unilateral epilepsies are caused by imtative 
or ' discharging ’ lesions of the grey matter of the hemispheres ” 

Femer employed, and recommended, the faradic current as a means to 
excitation of the cortex Fntsch and Hitzig in observations three years 
before on the bram of the dog, used as stimulus the closing and opemng of a 
voltaic current On this the method of Femer was an important advance, 
for it enabled the ehcitation of sustomed and deliberate instead of twitch like 
and evanescent movement, and did so without inflictmg damage on the cerebral 
tissue It allowed provocation and study of the “ march,” t e, that sequence 
and spreading of movement which Jackron had noted to be of diagnostic value 
m the epileptoid convulsion It brought the clonus characteristic of epilepsy 
under observation as a feature of cerebral *' after discharge ” Femer’s choice 
of stimulation has been followed by all observers smee 
A conception which Femer formed regarding the localisation of function in 
the cortex held it to be primarily ” senson motor ” He conceived his r^ons 
which constantly yielded movements m such detailed and systematic array to 
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represent a so-to-say motor executive The regions ontside it, injury to which 
evoked signs of disturbance and defect of sense without motor paralysis, he 
dis tin g uishe d, m contradistmction to his “ motor region," as “ sensory ” In 
short, motor and ** sensory ’ formed the ground plan of the scheme of 
localisation for the cerebral cortex m his pioneer interpretation of it Not 
" motor and sensory,” of course vith the crudity of the efferent 
afferent sides of a simple reflex arc, but yet distinguishably “ motor ” and 
“ sensory ” The difference between this and the old phrenological brain- 
chart of Gall was bold enough to be indeed startlmgly reassuiing He 
made no comment on that, but his first paper to the Royal Society remarked 
that " a scientific phrenology is regarded as possible ” The paper also adds 
" From the complexity of mental phenomena and the participation m them of 
both motor and sensory substrata, any system of localisation of mental 
faculties which docs not take both factors mto account must be radically false ” 
Bam, speaking of endeavour to reach understanding of an organ so complex 
as the brain, wrote “ If we were to confine ourselves to dissection wc shguld 
probably attam but small measure of success But another road is open 
We can begm at the outworks, at the organs of sense and motion, with which 
the nervous system commimicates , we can study their operations during life, 
we can experimentally vary their circumstances, we can find how they act 
upon the brain and how the bram reacts upon them " 

All this requires no further insistence now Suffice to say that thus it 
was that Femer approached and attacked a problem largely opened by 
himself, which in the half century smeo his first dealmg with it has proved 
more and more complex with every renewal of penetration mto it New 
termmology has been mtroduced and with some advantage, to meet the require¬ 
ment of fr^h shades of discrimination and nuances of mterpretation of func 
tional processes inferred and of steps and stages sought to be distinguished by 
analysis None the less, m essential conformity with Femer s original stand 
pomt we have to day with regard to the motor region ' the experience of so 
highly qualified an observer as Dr Gordon Holmes to the effect that '* the 
precentral gyrus ” (the ' motor region ’ proper) ‘ has no sensory functions " 
Further, Femer’s interpretation which assigned to specific sensory fields the 
major port of the cerebral surface has alongside it to day those amved at, 
along other lines of examination, by comparative anatomy and study of c^to 
aiohitectuie, and by the findings of Pavlov and his collaborators schemes 
which more even than did Femer’s original, cover the expanse of the cerebral 
surface with temtones representing the speoifio receptor systems soverslly, 
and find no place for the pure association fields posited by Flechsig Femer 
when breaking the new ground would seem to have formed of it a conception 
with whose inndamental sunphcity there corresponds a fundamental truth* 
It 18 , however, more evident now than perhaps it was then that, as regards 
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even animal mind, analytic psychology has not yet got within measorable 
distance of elements needed for its study in so far as this last involves 
treatment of mind’s relation to a material seat. 

A tribute paid to Ferrier’s work on the cortex was that it had soon many 
experimental followers. The next decade saw a flowing tide of research setting 
toward localisation of this kind or that, in one part or another of the nervous 
system; more penetrative modes and aims of analysis came to be little pursued. 
A localisation vogue reigned for nearly a quarter of a century, and became in 
due coarse tedious and relatively infertile. But the importance of the work 
which ushered it in cannot be forgotten. It is difficult now to think back to a 
functional neurology which resigned itself to picturing the cerebral cortex as 
an uncharted sea with for its one accredited feature unanalysed unifcumity. 

Ferrier’s experimenting upon the cerebral cortex covered a period of a 
decade and more. He contributed also much experimental work on the cere¬ 
bellum, the corpora quadrigemina, the limb plexuses, etc., researches pursued 
usually ip collaboration. He engaged at the same time continuously in con¬ 
sulting practice. He was successively Assistant liiysician, Physician and 
Consulting Physician to King’s College Hospital and to the National Hospital 
for the Paralysed and Epileptic. Ferrier loved experiment and the following 
of knowledge by its means. The writer remembers the interest and pleasure 
afforded to a foreign visitor, SeSor Cajal, the histologist, by finding Ferrier in 
the laboratory, experimenting ; and the impression made by the simple hearty 
welcome and the frank comradeship which delighted in continuing the experi¬ 
ment and in showing and explaining its each step to the younger colleague from 
abroad. Even in his latest years Ferrier would attend the laboratory experi¬ 
ments of others and enjoy watching the work in hand, modestly expressing the 
hope that he was " not in the way.” Always a staunch upholder of individual 
liberty of choice in research, as member of the International Brain Commission 
set up by the now defunct International Association of Academies, he opposed 
the proposal for the brains of the eminent to be collected at one centre (Leipsic) 
for uniform systematic report and permanent museum retention. He always 
favoured freedom of theme, and he was wholly free from what Bacon has 
termed ” the first distemper of learning, the studjnng of words and not 
matter.” Indeed, in his lucidity of intent he maybe studied words too little, 
or rather perhaps accredited them with greater simplicity than in fret is theirs. 

Honours came to him. He was awarded the Baly and Moxon medals by 
the Royal Coll^ of Physicians, and besides giving the Gulstonian, gave also 
the Lamleian and the Croonian Lectures of that College, and the Harveian 
Oration in 1902. He was laureate of the Aoademie de M6deoine, Paris, in 
1878. He received Knighthood in 1911. In 1914 the University of Cambridge 
conferred on him the Hon. D.So. on the occasion of the opening of the new 
laboratories of Physiology apd Psychology. 
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He disliked controversy, even to the extent of making some sacrifices to avoid 
it. He nevertheless took a prominent part in several new movements which 
proved to be memorable for science and medicine in this country. He eras one 
of the small group who in London in the spring of 1876founded the Physiological 
Society, and was one of those entrusted with the drafting of its originai con¬ 
stitution. He was elected to its Honorary Membership in the January after 
its Jubilee year 1920. With the ‘ Journal of Physiology ’ he was early associ¬ 
ated, and his name as a collaborator appeared on its title pages from 1893 until 
his death. He was one of the founders of * Brain.’ On the suspension of the 
West Riding Asylum Reports, writes Sir James Crichton-Browne, referring to 
the changes consequent on his own retirement from Wakefield, it was Ferrier 
who urged that the work which the Reports had begun, should be in some form 
continued. It then came to be agreed that a ‘ Neurological Journal ’ should 
be started in London, and thus ‘ Brain ’ was launched in 1879, with, for its 
editorial staff. Sir John Bucknell, Dr. Crichton-Browne, Dr. David Ferrier and 
Dr. Hughlmgs-Jackson. Soon attaining world-wide recognition, it passed later 
to management by the Neurological Society, on the starting in 1886 of that 
Society, of which again Ferrier was one of the founders, and President in 
1894. He was intimately connected with the Research Defence Society from 
its foundation m 1908; he served it as Honorary Treasurer, often presided at 
Committee, and had, in spite of declining health of late, persisted in attending 
its meetings. 

Perrier’s association with the Royal Society extended over many years. 
The Society encouraged his first work by granting a sum which enabled him 
to extend his observations to apes. It selected him for Croonian Lecturer 
in the two successive years 1873, 1874, altogether prior to his election to the 
Fellowship. An experimental biologist reviewing the record of the Croonian 
Foundation across the perspective given by Transatlantic distance has recently 
written: “ It is literally true that the history of muscle-physiology in the 18th, 
19tii and 20th centuries has been largely developed at these annual occasions,” 
i.e., the Croonian Lectures of the Society. That remark stands valid not least 
for the two lectures by Ferrier. The award of a Royal Medal was made to 
him in 1890. Ho served on the Council for two successive years, 1886-1888, 
mid a gain similarly ten years later. He was Chairman of the Sectional Com* 
mittee for Physiology and Medical Subjects during the years 1909 and 1910. 
He was a Vice-President of the Society from 1906 to 1908. He continued to 
attend its meetings until even recently, and at the club dinners held after the 
meetings was a familiar presence. It is understood that from a fund now 
raised to memorialise him, a sum is tendered to the Society with the suggestion 
of founding there a Lecture bearing his name. 

Slight and erect in figure, genial and alert in bearing, the burden of years 
long weighed lightly on him. A reflective quietude of voice and manner 
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obetwer, keenfy alivf' to mfin^and thiogs, and not least to asBthetiqe nd to 
hnuonr, his talk could exert charm, and owed something to a oertain 'piqimft 
dfaecitoess and penetrative simplicity enhanced by a remnant of acoeot froltt 
Aberdeen. It was after looking throng a new and elaborate atlas of Ittain* 
charts that, as the writer remembers urell, his comment fell, “ We fcnoir W 
mnoh now,” accompanied by a qsiaiioal smile, commingling amqsement, 
admiration and despair with just a snspioion of mistrust. More often fhwt 
was nothing enigmatic about his talk. It would be olear-cut like his t— 
and replete with interest m the soientifio events of the time. WaUdng from 
the cemetery on the day of Hughlmgs-Jackson’s funeral in 1911 it istdd of Mm 
that after silent occupation with his own thoughts for some minutes he toxned 
quicldy to the younger friend beside him and said: “ Well, when 1 oeaaa to 
take interest m things it will be time for me to go.” 

He married, in 1874, Constance, daughter of Mr. C. Waterlow, and to the 
kindness of Lady Ferrier is owing permission for the reproduction ef 
the portrait prefixed to this obituary notice. There are two ddUbcen 
of the marriage, a son and a daughter, of whom the former is the well-kBiowii 
ardiitect, Mr. Claude Ferrier. 

0. B. B. 


SIB AUBREY STRAHAN, 1862-1928. 

SiB Aubbby Stbahab, who was Director of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and of the Museunl of Practical Geology, London, from 1914 till IMO, 
died at his residence, Fairfield, Gonng, Oxford^ire, on March 4, 1928. Sinoe 
his retirement from the Geological Survey he had resided mostly in the 
country, though he had taken an active part in geological affaire, and had setved 
on the Council of the Royal Society from 1921 to 1923, and on that of the 
Athenanm. His final illness was of short duration, and he is buned in the 
ohorchyaKd of Streatley, near hie home. 

Stnhitt WM the son of Mr. Williain Strahen, of Blackmore ]&U, seer 
and was bom on April 20,1862. At the age (ff 18 he wee lent to 
Eton to the Rev. Herbert Snow’s house. In 1870 he left end entered St SI. 
John's College, Cambridge, gradnatiiiginlSTO^ aadtelriBgPaitXIintheMetatel 
Scienoee Tripos. Ah that period St. J<din*s was a tety aethro oeutte of 
geidogieal work and teaebing, and Strahen decided et an suly riageto IqQow 
hb oatoral heat and devote himself to geoiog l eel wob^ The tehnhiag of 
Bonney and MoKevny Hofdus, under the golteme of fledgwiel^ appenlBtly 
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la May* 1871}, Strahan jdned the Qeologioel Sittvey m a tnppocaxy 
aeaitaat geologkt, tmder Sir Andrew Ramaay. ffia 8ni' field work 
waa m aovth Lan c aeh i re and CShedurei then in Slhetafaiie^ whm he waa 
eag^ted, dkng with De Baaoe, in xeriemg tiie mapping of the CerhooifHroiia and 
Ttiaatio looka, and in an (niginai enrvey of the enpetfieiBl depoaitB. la 
oonneotioa wil& this work two papere appeared from hie pen in the * Geologioat 
Ifiigaiine * and the ' Qoarterly Journal of the Qeologioal Booiety of London' 
in the year 1870. The map in qoeetiQn, 79 N.W., was pnUiahed in 1881^ 
aecompanied by a short ezidanatory memoir by Strahan, assisted by B. B. 
mddeman. He continued to work mtermittently m this distriot till 1890, when 
he pnUished a descriptive account of the Flint, Mold and Ruthin Sheet 
(' Memoirs of the Geologioal Survey *), based on his own researches and those 
of <h E. De Ranee. In 1898 he returned to this subject, and published a 
Supplement to his memoir containing additional information regarding the 
extension of the coalfield. 

In 1866 the mapping of the superficial deposits of the Isle of Wi(^t was taken 
in hand by Strahan and CSement Reid, and Strahan at the same time revised 
the Secondary rooks, while Reid revised the Tertiary area. This resulted in the 
publication of a second edition of Bristow’s memoir on the Geology of the Isle* 
of by Reid and Strahan in 1889, along with a new edition of the 

geologioal map on the scale of one inch to one mile (published 1888). 

Work was next transferred to the adjacent mainland, and Strahan and: 
Reid, in the same manner, revised the old mapping of Dorsetshire and Hamp¬ 
shire. classic area of Purbeok and Portland was assigned to Strahan, 
who spent several yean on this work. Its completion was marked by the 
puUioattoa of his memoir on the Geology of the Isle of Pnrheok and Weymouth 
in 1898, which remains the standard description of that ground. Aninterssting 
feature of the book was a senes of photographic views which had been taken 
by Strahan, who was at that tune an enthusiastio photographer. The 
revised maps el this area were issued in 1896 and 1896. 

The exigenoiea of ofSoial programmes of work were teqionsihle for the 
tnnsfo of Strahan's activities to Westmorland m 1888. In 1894 he agaia 
visited the north: the published maps of the Whitshaven coal fie l d had 
proved uBsatisfaotQry, and a revision was unavoidable. This was still 
moomjdete, and, as many difficult problems were involved, Strahan waa 
sent nertik to hasten forwsid the task, a fact which diows that there wes great 
oonfidenee in his judgment and his executive abilities. The revised map wae 
published is 1896, hut no memoir was then prepared and no official deseription. 
has yet been ksa^ of that coalfie ld , mi omission probably to be explained by* 

Toil. om.—B. « 
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the great obscurity of many problems of stratigraphy arisiiig from imperfect 
knowledge of the underground structure of the Carboniferous rocks. 

Meanwhile, much pressure was being brought to bear on the Geologioal 
Survey to prepare revised maps of the important coalfields. In South Wales 
the original survey was carried out between 1837 and 1845, and was very much 
out of date. Sir Architiald Greikte decided to institute a complete revision 
of the whole coalfield and Strahan was put in charge of the work. He began his 
re-Burvcy of that coalfield, in whirh he remained for the rest of his service as a 
field geologist, in 1891, but he had no assistance till 1893, when he was joined 
by Dr. Walcot Qibson. Subsequently the vrork was accelerated by the 
allocation of four geologists to that district under the superintendence of Sir A. 
Strahan. Beginning at Newport in the east, they worked westwards sheet 
})y sheet, and the memqirs were finally completed by the publication of the 
thirteenth volume in 1921 The geological maps on the scale of six inches 
and one inch to one mile, and the accoinpan}nng explanatory memoirs, were 
all edited by Strahan, and to most of them he was an important contributor. 
On thcic’ completion they formed the most authoritative account of any 
British coalfield that had appeared up to that date, and set a standard for future 
work that was of the highest quality. 

On the retirement of Sir Archibald Geikie from the Directorship of the 
Survey in 1901, Sir Jethro J. H. Teall was appointed his successor, and an 
extensive re-organisation was carried out, involving an increase of staff and a 
widening of the scope of the work Sir Aubrey Strahan now became District 
Qeologist in charge of the South Wales District. Mis abilities as an organiser 
were acknowledged uii all hands, and he took a considerable part in amending 
the procedure and revising the details of Survey programmes. 

A Royal Commission wa.s appointed in 1901 to report on the Coal Supplies 
of Great Britain. At first Strahan w'as not a member, and the Survey repre¬ 
sentative was Sir Jethro Teall: but Strahan *h work in South Wales was already 
recognised as of great importance, and in November, 1903, his name was 
added to the hst of Commissioners. The report ultimately published remains 
the standard authority on the subject investigated, and much of its value is 
undoubtedly due to Strahan, who was the most experienced coalfield geologist 
on the Commission, and w'hose judgment on geological evidence was seldom at 
fault. He certainly devoted a vast amount of time and labour to this enquiry, 
and it not only brought him into prominence as an authority on the subject, 
but also broadened his information and his outlook on all questions of economic 
geology in Great Britain. 

In 1903 Strahan was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and m 1904 he 
was President of Section C (Geology) of the British Association at Cambridge. 
He chose for his address the Movements of Post-Carboniferous Age that had 
folded the rocks of England, giving special prominence to the tectonics of 
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British coalfields, and ot the Secondary and Tertiary strata ot the South of 
En^^and This address showed very clearly hw special bent to structural held 
geology, which was throughout his career hih favourite subject of investigation 

In 1913 and 1914 Strahan was President of the Geological Society of London 
In this capacity he delivered two notable addresses, (a) on the Configuration of 
the Palaeoaoic Platform that underlies tne Secondary Rocks of the South and 
East of England, a question involving the possible occurrence of buned 
coalfields as yet undisi ovored, and (b) on Post Glacial Denudation The first 
of these addresses was on a subject that possessed great attraction for Strahan, 
and he returned to it in a lecture delivered to the Royal Institution in 191b 
The second related to an enquiry on the erosive at tion of British rivers whuh 
was being carried on by a committie of the Royal Geographical Society, ot 
which Strahan was an active member 

Sir Jethro Teall retired from the Diwitoiship of the Geological Survey in 
January, 1914 and Strahan was apjiointed to succeed him Hi was thoroughly 
familiar with the duties, and might have looked forward to an ejioch of 
peaceful development along well established lines , but with the outbreak of 
war, exacting calls were made upon his services The staff at first was largely 
depleted by volunteering for the forces, and soon it bteame ividcnt that the 
need for geological information was very insistent In every part of the war 
zones geological maps were required For example a special set of geological 
maps of Belgium had to be printed for the use of the British Staff, and ulti¬ 
mately geologists were attached to all the principal commands Many special 
problems also arose m connection with the development of trench warfare 
At home the demand for the raw materials for British industries, that had 
hitherto depended mainly on foreign sources of supply, immediately became 
of great importance Such minerals as wolfram tin ore, barytes, fireclay, 
siliceous refractories cannel coal oil shale manganese ore, lead and zinc ores, 
anhydrite, were required either for the manufacture of munitions or for indus 
trial uses Strahan was very much at home in this dass of work, and speedily 
built up an organisation that met the di mand satisfactorily Every British 
mdustry that was based on mineral supplies received attention , subsequently 
the information collected during this period formed the nucleus of a senes of 
Special Reports on the Mineral Resources of Great Britain, of which thirty 
volumes have now been published The lines which he laid down have betn 
followed throughout, and have proved satisfactory This senes, together with 
his memoirs on the South Wales coalfield indicate Btrahan’s position as one 
of the greatest contributors to our knowlctlge of the economic geology ot Great 
Britain 

He retired from active servico in July, 1920 In 1919 he was made i 
K B E He had taken the degree of Sc D at Cambridge, and among the 
honours he had received was the degree of LL D (Toronto) He was Wollaston 
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medallist of the Geological Society m 1919 an honorary member of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers the Institution of Mimng and Metallurgy 
the Institution of Petroleum Technologists and a corresponding member of 
Ihe Geological Society of Belgium 

On his retirement his geological activities by no means ceased but he 
thoroughU enjoyed countr> life and was greatly attached to his Oxfordshire 
home His final contnbution to geological literature was a handbook to the 
Geological Model of the Goring district exhibited in the Museum of Practical 
Geology in which ho showed his keen appreciation of the relation between 
physiographical features and the stratigraphy and tectonics of the district 
He had been fanuliar with that ground for man^ years as in 1891 he had 
published a brief paper on the Phosphatic Chalk of Taplow 

There can be no doubt that when he elected to become a field geologist 
Sir Aubrey Strahan made a fortunate choice of a career Loving the life of the 
open air physicall} active and gifted with a keen appreciation of natural 
scenery he enjoyed his work thoroughly Through his whole life he was 
immersed m the study of British stratigraphy and his other intellectual 
interests were subordinated He had no great appreciation of paUeontologj 
or petrography which he left to his highly trained collaborators but he was an 
excellent judge of a map To some extent this restricted his geological outlook 
but it was compensated by the special excellence of his cartographical work 
Painstaking methodical and diligent he was much trusted by his colleagues 
His admirable administrative abilities soon brought him to the fore and 
involved him in much activity that was not strictly scientific 

On comimttees Strahan wab a \ery valuable member as his judgment was 
shrewd and dispassionate The economic applications of scientihc research 
appealed to him strongly and he readily won the confidence of engineers and 
mdustiialists with whom he came mcontact Personally he was rather reserved 
and undemonstrative at first but those who knew him well valui d his friendship 
very highh Ho was absolutely free from any tiaie of exaggeration and his 
statements wen carefully weighed concise and strictly relevant In private 
life he was a charming host and companion with an inexhaustible fund of 
reminiscences of British geologists and scientific men of all kinds and classes 
A day s tramp with him m country that he knew well was an experience sure 
to be remembered with deep appreciation and by the gleam of the firelight 
after a hard day s work all the genial and friendly side of his personality would 
come out rendering his conversation unforgettable to any voung geologist 
who had the privilege of his society 
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